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BREFACa 


THfi stoiy was begun Vithia a few months after the publication 
of the colhpleted “ Pickwick Papers.” Ther«?were, then, a good 
many cheap Yorkshire schools in existence. There are verjSfew** 

Of* the monstrous neglect of education in England, and the 
disregard of it by the State as a means of forming goM oiPbad 
* 9 tizens, tAd^iserable or happy men, pnvate schools long afforded 
a notable example. Although any man who had proved his unfit* 
ness for any otl^r occupation in life, was fme, withou| examination 
or qualification, to open a school anywhere ; although preparation 
for the fmfotioiM he undertook was required m the suigedn w^o 
assisted to bring a boy into the world, or nyght one ^ay assist 
perhaps, to send hkn out of it ; in the chemist, tlfo attorney, th^ 
bu6gher, the baker, the^midlestick-maher/^ the whole round of 
crafts and trades, the schoolmaster excepted ; wd although school- 
masters, as a rac% w^e the blockheads and impostors whd might 
, naturally be expected to spring from sudh a state of things, and to 
flourish in it ; these Yorkshire schoolmaaters wereVhe lowest and 
most rotten rdhnd in the whole ladder. TnAerssinjthe avarice, 
indijference, or imbecility of parents^ and the helplessness of 
children ; ignorant, ifordid, brutal men, ID whom (ew considerate 
persons would have entrusted the hoar^ and lodging df a horse or 
ft dog; they fenced the worthy 4om^-stone o? a structure, which. 
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for*jdi)sardity and a inagnifi?#nt high-minded iaiss^z-aller 
has rarely been &ceeded in the worfti. 

We hear sometimes of an action for damages against the 
unqualified medical praSitioner, ^ho deformed a Htoken 
limrf^ in preten^ing^ to heal it. But what of the hundreds of 
thousands of minds that have been deformed for ever by the 
incapable pettifoggers who^have^retftided to fort* them ! 

I make mention of^th® race, as of the Yorkshire schoolmasters, 
in tfie past tense. ThotSgh it has not yet finally disappeared, it is 
dwindling daily. A long day’s Ifork remains to be done ab<>ut us 
in the way pf education, Heaven knows ; b^t great improven^nts 
and facilities towards the attainment of a gbod one ^ave been 
^urn^hed of late years. 

I cannot call to mind, now, how I came to hear about York^ire 
schoob when I ®ras a not yery robust child, sitting in bye-jjlacetr 
near Jlochester •Castle, with a head full of Partridge, Strap, 
Tom Pipes, and Sancho Panza ; but I know that^^my first im- 
pressions of them were picked up at the time,*^and tharthey were 
somehow or other connected with a suppurated abscess that some 
boy had gome home with, in consequence of hisdTorkshire guide, 
philos(g)her, and friend, having rippgd it open with an inky pen- 
^kfiifer The impression made upon me, howevgr made, never 
left me.* 4 was always curious about Yorkshire schools — fell, long 
Sfterwards and at sundry times, into the way oi*hearing more about 
them — at bst, having an audience, rqfolusd to write about thej®, 

Witl^hat intent T went down intd Yorkshire before I began 
this book, in very severe winter-time, which if pretty faithfully 
described hereim As I wanted tef see a schoolm^ter or two, and 
was forewarnea th/it those gentlemen might, in their modesty, be 
shy of receivinlg a visit from the author of the PiScwiclc Papers,” 
I consulted wjth a professional frieifil who had a Yorkshire” con- 
neetbn, and with whom^I concerted^a pious fraud. He gave me 
, some letters ofinti^pduction, in the name, I«^mk, of my travelling 
'companion; they bore refer^ce to a supposititious litfle boy who 
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jhad been left with a widowed mothw^who ^dn*t know what ,^o 
;do with l^m ; jth% poor lady b>d thoiight, as a mi^ans of thawing 
[the tardy compassion of her relations in his behalf^ of sending 
ihim tc^a Yorkshire schogl ; I was the poor lady’srfriend, travelling 
that way ; and if the recipient l^f the letter could j^nform me gf a 
school in the neighbourhood, the writer would be very much 
^obliged. ' 

I went to several places in that pait of the country where I 
understood the schools to be most plentifully sprinkled, and ]iad 
giO occasion to deliver a letter until I came to 41 cei^in town 
whi^ shall be nameless. The person to whom it was addressed 
.was'not at home ; b»t *he came down at night, through the snowi 
to the inn Where I was staying. It was after dinner, and he needed 
little persuasion to sit down by the fire in a warm comer, ^and 
^ke his «hare of the wine that was on the table. ^ 

I am afraid he is dead now. I recollect he was, a jovial, ''ruddy, 
ibroad-faced man ; that we got acquainted directly ; a^^d tLit we 
‘ talked onhaK’kinds of subjects, except the school, which he showed 
a great anxiety to avoid. Was there any large school near? I 
asked him, in reference to the letter. ‘‘ Oh yes,!* he said : “ there 
was a pratty big ’un.” “ Wa§ it a good one ?” I asaed? “ Ey I" 
he said, *4t was as good as anoother; that was a' a nta^ther of 
; opinion and'Jell to looking at the fire, staring round ^e ioom, 
and whistling a little. On my reverting to* some ither topic that 
we^had been discussing, he recovered immediately; but, thoiig^ 
I fried him again and ag^ib, 1 never approeiched the^quesdon of 
j the* school, eve^ ii^he were in the> middle of a laughi»without 
; observing that his countenanqe' fell, and that he became uncom- 
fortable. At last, when we had passed a coupler, of hours or so, > 
:very agfeeably, he suddenly t8ok up his ha^ and leaning over 
. thedable and looking me fiill in the face, said, in a low'voice : 
i“ Weel, Misther, we’ve be:n vara pleasant toogather, and at*!! 
spak’ my mmnd tiv^ee. Dinnot let the weedur sesid her lattle 
boy to yan o’ our sd^lmeasti^ while theft’s a harse to hoold 
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ii^ a’^Lunnun, or a |pottber lie asleep in. Ar wouldn’t niak’ ill 
w(xrd$, among niy neeburs/and ar |peak tiv’ee quiet loike. But 
rm dom’d if |ur can gang to bed and not tellee, for weeAr’s sak’, 
fo keep the lattleJ)oy from a’ sike*scoondreld whi|| there’s a har$e 
to boold in a’ Lunnun, o?a gootthlr to lie^asleep in !” Repeating 
the^ words with great heartiness, and with a solemnity on his 
jolly face that made it look twice as large as before, he shook 
hands and wesit away. ]« never saw him afterwards, but 1 some- * 
times imagine that ( (fescry a faint reifection of him in John 
Browdie. 

In reference to these gentry I may here quote a few wgrd^ 
^from the original preface to this book. 

It has affordec^the Author great amusement and satisfaction 
lurijg the progress of this work, to learn, from Country friends 
' and from a variety of ludicrous statements concerning Igmseff ig^ 
provindal news^pers, thattnore than one Yorkshire schoolii&ster 
lays ulaimrio being the original of Mr. Squeers. One worthy, he 
has reason to believe, has actually consulted ^uthoiHiae learned^< 
in the law, as to his having good grounds on which to rest an 
action for libel \ ^notber, has meditated a journey to London, for 
the express purpose of committing ^ assault an? battery on his 
• traduc^ 3 a third, perfectly remembers being waite* on, last 
'^Ja1iu*-y twelve month, by two gentlemen, one of fhom held him 
in converAtio% whJte Jthe other took his likei^ss ; and, although 
Sin Squeers has but qi^ie gye, and he has two, and the publishgd 
sketch doe# not resemble him (whoetjr^ie may be) in any other 
respect,Jtill he and all his Spends and neighbours know at once 
fipr whom it is meant, because-^tbe character Ts s$ like him. 

X . While the ^uthor cannot but feel the full force of the com- 
pliment thus convefed to him, htf ventures to suggest tfawt these 
contentions Inay arise from the fact t^at Mr. Squeers is the r^re^ 
putative of a ola&s, and g|cft of an individuals Whejre imposture, 
J^hprance, qpd brutal cupidity, are the stock-m-trade of a small 
of men, and cute is dei^rihe<l,hy these characteristics, all bfi 
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fellows will recoipiso something belonging ft) themselves, ai3i 
each wilt tave gi misgiving that \he portrait is his o'^n. 

^ The Author^s object in calling public attention to the system 
would he very iiiQ)erfectlyjfulfille.|, if he dJd not state now, in his 
own person, emphatically and earnestly, that Mr. Sqdeers and liis 
school are &int and feeble pictures of an existing reality, purposely 
|j[ibdued kep^ down lest they v^hould be deemed ilnpossible. 
That ther^nt^, &pon record, trials at law hi which damages h^e 
been sought as a poor recompense for lasting agonies .^and dis- 
figurenfents inflicted upon children 'ky the treatment of the master 
in th^ places, involving such offensive and foul details ^f neglect, 
cruelty, and disease, ah no writer of fiction would have the bold 
ness to imagine/ And that, since he has been engaged upon 
these^^ Adventures, he has received, from private quarters far 
hii^ond the reach of suspicion or distrust, accounts of atrocities, 
in the perpetration of which upon neglected or repudiated children, 
these schools have been the main instruments, very far exceeding 
Ihy that apj^ear in th’ese pages. 

This comprises all I need say on the subject ; except that if I 
had seen occasio% 1 had resolved to reprint a few^of Ihesp details 
of legal proceedings, from certain old newspapers. 

One other qijjOtation from the same Preface may serve t9 
introduce a fact that my readers may think curfeus, ' * ’ 

^*To turn to a m*bre pleasant subject, it Wybe right to say" 
thaf^there (^re two chara^er^ in this bo8k wiiich are djjiwn from 
life. It is remarkable that*what we call the*Vorld, which is so 
very credulous in what professes to be true, is most incredulous 
>in what professes to be imagihsfly ; and that, whil^, every day in 
real life, it will allow in one man jio blemishes, ^ndm another no 
virtues, it^will ’Seldom admit a Very strongly-marked ^character, 
eitherTgood or bad, in a fictitidhs narratiise, to be within the limits 
of probability. But t^ose whS^ take an in4rest in this tale will be 
gla^ to learn th^ th* Brothers Cheerybl]§ live;'^that their 
liberal chari||^i of h&rt, their noble natute, and 
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Aeir unbounded f)enevo!^ce, are no creations of the Author^s 
brain ; but ar8 prompting every •day (and offenest 8y stealth) 
some munificent and generous deed in that town of which they 
are the pride and honcta*/’ 

!tf I were !b attempt to sum up the thousands of letters, from 
all sorts of people in all sorts of latitudes and climates, which this 
unlucky p’&rggraph brought d8wn ^pon me, I should get into an 
aflthmetical difficulty® from which I s;ould no? easily extricate 
myself. ^ Suffice it to say, that I believe the applications for loans, 
gifts, and offices of profit, th«IPl have been lequested to forwajd 
to the oijginals of the Brothers Cheeryble (with whom Lnqver 
interchanged any communication in my life)?would have exhausted 
the combined patronage of all the Lord Chancellors since the 
accession of the House of Brunswick, and would have broken the 
Rest of the Bank of Engl^id. 

Jhe BrothAs are now dead. 

There is only one other point on ♦which I would desire to offer 
a remark. If Nicholas be not always founft to beUlameless.Cr 
agreeable, he is not always intended to appear so. He is a young 
man 9^ annm Jetuous temper and of little or experience ; and 
I saw no reason why such a hero should lifted out of nature. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCES ALL THE REST. 

THERE^once lived, in a sequestered part of the^ county of Devonshire, one Mr, 
Godfrey Nickleby : a worthy gentleman, who, taking it into hiS’ head rather late in 
life that he must get married, and not being young enough or rich enoh^h to' aspire 
vto the hand «.£eidady of ^rtune, had wedded an old flame out of mere attachment, 
who in bjsr turn had taken him for the same re||on. Thus two people who cannot 
ailord to play cards for money, sometimes sit down to a quiet game for love. 

Some ill-conditioned persons who sneer at the life-matrin^nial, may perhaps 
suggest, in this place? that the good couple would be better likened io twp principals 
in a sparring match, who, when fortuAe is low and backers scarce, will chivalrously 
set to, for thA mere pleasure of the buffeting ; and in one respect indued this 
comparison would fllbld good : for as the adventurous pair of the Fives' Cou(?t '«Vill 
afterwards send round a hat, and trust to the bounty of the^okers-on f^r the means 
of regaling themselves, so Mr, Godfrey Nickleby and partirur, the honeymoon 
bfii^ over, looked wistfully out into the world, relying no inconsiderable degree* 
upo% chance for the improvem^t of^ their means. ^ Mr. Nickleby's income, at the 
period of his marriage, fluctuated bietween sixty and eighty pounds annum. 
There are people enough in the world. Heaven knows ! and even ip JjanAon 
(where Mr, Nickleby dVeltdIn days) but few complaints prevail of the population 
Mng scanty. It is extraordfimiT hov^ long a man may look among the crowd 
without discovering the face of a friend, but it is no less true. Mr. Nickleby looked, 
and looked, tilt his eyes became sore a?^ his heart, btit no friehd appealed ; and 
when, growbg tir^ of the search, he tuni;^;^is eyes homAward^ he saw very little 
there, jfo relieve his weary vision. A paint^who has gazed too long upon some 
^glaring colour, refreshes his dazzleSt sight by loping upon a darker and more 
sombre tintj^ but everything that met^ Mr. Nickleby’L)gaze wore so’black and gloomy 
a huie» thsdlfe would have been beyond description refreshed by thq^reiy reverse of 
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AMength, after five ye^s, when Mrs. Nickleby had presented her husband with a j 
ccftple of sons, and tha^P embarrf^ed gentleman, impressed with the necessity of j 
matogsome provjpion for his family, wasferiously revolving in his Jnind a little ? 
commercial speculation of insuring his life next quarter-day, ana then falling from | 
•the top of the Rfonumcnt by accident, there came, one morning, by the general j 
post, a black-border^ letter tg inform him how his wcle, Mr^alph Nicl^eby, was^ 
dead, and had left him the llulk of hijlittlc prl|>erty, amounting in all to five * 
tho!kand pounds^erling. 

As the deceased had taken no further notice of his nephew in his lifetime, than ' 
sending to his eldest boy (who had been christened after him on desperate specula- 
tion) a silver iSi)qpn in a morocco case, V/hicl^ as he had not^too much to eat wit|^ 
it, seenied a kind of satire upgn^is having been bom without that useful article of ^ 
plate in his mouth, Mr. Gjpdfrey Nickleby could, af first, scarcely believe the tidings 
thus* conveyed to him. On exafnination, however, they turned out to be strictly correct. 
The amiable old gfbntleman, it seemed^, bad intended to leave the whole to tlse Royal 
Humane Society, and had indeed executed a will to that effect ; but the Institute 
having been unfortunate enough a few months before, to save the life of ^ peer , 

* relation to wfiom he paid a weekly allowance of thrcc^shUlings and sixpence, he had, 

In a fit of very natural Kca.speration, revoked the bequest in a codicilf and left it all 
to Mr. Godfrey Nickleby ; with a special mention of his iijdignation, not only . 
*",ga!!l!st the society for saving the poor relation’s life, but against the poor relation 
also, for allowing himself to be saved. . • 

With a'i>ortion o^this propertj^ Mr. Godfrey Nickleby purchased a^smqil fafifij 
near DawHsh, in Devonshire, whither he retired with his wife and two children, to 
live uf\tn tl^ best interest he could get for the rest of his money, and the little pro- 
duce he Could raise from his land. The two prospered so well tocher that, when 
he died, some fifteen years after this period, and soineave aftern^Wife, bewa? 
enabled to leave, to bis eldest son, Ralph, three thousand pounds In cash, and to 
his youngest son, Nicholas, one thousand and the fdVm, WMCh tvds as small a 
landed estate aspne%ould desire to see. ^ 

These tvft) brothers had been brought u^ together in k school at Exeter ; and, 
being accustomed to go home once a week, had often heard, ftom mother’s ' 
Hlp, accounts of their father’s silfferings in his days of i^verty, and of their , 
decea%d ^note’s lihportance in his days of affluence ; which recitals produced a 
very ImgressiolL on the t\vo : for, while the younger, Who was dC a tiniid : 

tetlHng disp^ition, glftuied front theiice nothing but toreWamings to shuh the > 
world and attach It^selj to the qdfet routine of a country life, H^pf^the 
elder, diMu^ ftom the often-repeated tale the dwo^reat morals that riches the < 
only thid source of happitess and power, and thkt it is lawful and Just to i^^pass 
their ofi^isition by all means Short of fdony. ! 

ltd good caine of my uncle’s money when a great of good, 

oame of it after ^ he was dOdd. inasmuch tS my got ft now, and savli^ if 

ft Ibr me. which^s a highly virtuous pUipose ; bOcfe to 1 

than, good did coftie otf t to him too; had the pleasure thinh]^ pf'it aU , 
lifb Ibng. otnePof teing aivied his Vatmly bediM/' And 

iftatph atwi^ wound up these mdital solft^uii^ by attiving^^ Goftidt»ia»^ that 

y^Oanothiiigtllhe money. a . i ' s ' 

; conBni^ himself to tmiy, dr irci^» at that 

in JbstroGt speUtilatimiiri this a 

at school japuttfng out at gddd interest ^ small capital of 
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and marbles, and gtadually' eict^ding hb opers:)!iq^ ublil l^ey.aspired to the cop'^er 
ooitiage df ^is reah% in w^ch he speculated td^considerabte advantage. Nor did 
he trouble ms bompwers with abstract 'i^culations of figures, oiPreferences to ready- 
reckoners *, bis simple rule of intent being all comprised in the one^olden sentence, 

** two-pence for evety^ half-penny^" whibh greatly simpliilied ths^ accounts, and wluch 
aasa^iindiarpi^pti'tnore ea^ acquit^ and teiaSned in the memory than any 
known rule of arithmetic, ckhnot be too strongly recommended to the notice of 
edidtalists, both large and small, and more espedally of ^jnoney-brokers and bill- 
discounters. Indeed, to do these gentlemen justice, many of them are to this day 
in the frequent habit of adopting it, with en^ent success. o 

o In like manner, young Ralph Nickleby avoid all those miifhte and intricate 
caTeulatiotts of odd dayi(, which nobody who has i(ork^ sums in simple-interest 
can fail to have found most embarrassing, by establishing^ the one general nile«that 
all suhis of principal and interest should be paid on pocket-mo'iey defy, that is to 
negi on Saturday ; and that whether a loairH^rc contracted on the Monday, or on 
the^FV(^y, the amount of interest should be, in both cases, the same. Indeed he 
ar£^c^, and with great sho^ af reason, that it ought to be rather morW for one day 
than five, inasmuch as the borrower might in the former^Case be very fairly pre- 
sumed to be in great exteemity, otherwise hb would not bbrrow at all with such 
odds against him. This fact is interesting, as illustrating the secret connectiot>uiiid<' 
sympqfhy which always exists between great minds. Though Master Ralph 
Kif^eby was not at that time aware of it, the class of gentlemen before alluded to, 
proceedion just the same principle in all their traiftactions. ‘ ^ 

From what we have said of this young gentleman, and the natumt a^ndmtion 
the reader wiU immediately coqceive bf his character, it may perhaps be- inferred 
^Jhat he is to hero gf the work which we shall presently 'begin. To set this 
point At zest, for once and for ever, WO hasten to undeceive them, and stride to its 
eommencemetkt. , , « 

On the death of his father, Ralph Nidkleby, who had be'm some time before 
placed in a mercantde house in London, applied himself passionately »to his old 
pursuit of money-getting, in which l!h speedily became so buried and absorbed, 
that he quite Mrgol his brother for many years ; and if, at times, a lecoUcAtion of 
bis old playfellow fnblce upon him through the haze in which he lived-— fot^gold 
conjures up a mist about a man, more destru9tjve of all hi^ old senseoiaiid lulling 


to his feelings than the ftmies of charcoal— it brought dong wittt it a companion , 
thought, that if they were intimate he would want borrow money of him. 
So, Mr. Ralph Nickleby shrug^d ^is shoulders, ahd sgid, things wefe better as 
they 'Sere. o' e , 

As fer NlcholAS, he a stifle man on the .PAtrimonial estate until jve grew 
tired of living alone, titid look to wile the daughter of a neighbouring 

gentteiUAit with a doWer of e^l^itsand pounds. This good lady bore him two 
children, A mu and a cUtiight^, and when the sob was abpuO nineteen,, and the 
daugbtitf fourteen, as near as ^ can g^^/essnT-impartial records "of young ladies* 
agi^'beiiigf fibfbrc A pastiblM thh hewJ^ nowhere t^eserve^ the registries 
this' cchfitry-^Mli^ )^dde^ looked Aboui him for the meaiis of repairing his 
cA|dM'' hoW Sad^ tidfeasd b^ ^ jibSlisaee^in his family, and the ekpenses of their 
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" because, my dear, if we sAoul^ lose it," rejoined Mr. Nickleby, who was a 
slfw and time-taking spAker, ‘Mf jre sAouid lose it, we shaiyio longer be able to 
live, my dear." • ^ • ' . • ‘ S 

" Fiddle," sai^ Mrs. Nickleby. 

I am not altogether sure of that, my dear," said Mr. Nickleby. 

“There’s Nicholas* pursu^ the lady, “quite a jpung m A— it's time jjfe was in^ 
the way of fdoing something for himself ; «id Kate too, poor girl, without a penny 
in oie world. 'Aink of your brother I Would he be what he is, if he hadn’t 
speculated?" • 

“That’s true," replied Mr. Nicklelw. “Very good, my dear. Yes. I wHl 
speculate, myli^r," • • • ^ 

Speculation is a round ganip ? the players see Ij^tle or nothfng of their cards at 
first starting ; gains may^ great— and so may losses. The run of luck went 
against Mr^Nickleby. A mdnia prevailed, a bubble burst, four stockbrokers took 
villa residences atl^orence, four hun<j(«d nobodies were ruined, and amoHig thegi 
Mr. Nickleby. 

“ The ver^house I live in," sighed the poor gentlegian, “ may be taken frisa Ine 
to-morrow. Not an article of my old furniture, but wilftbe sold to strangers ! " ■ 
This last reflection hart him so much that he took at once to his bdd ; apparently 


resolved to keep that, at all events. 

*^heer up, sir I " said the apothecary. 

* You mustn’t let yourself be cast down, sir," said the nurse. ^ 

* Such things hap^n every daja" remarked the lawyer, 

‘ And it is very Sinful to rebel against them," whispered the clergyman. 
' AM wiiat no man with a family ought to do." added the neighbours. 


Mr. Nickleby shook his head, and motioning them all out of thei|||gpi, embracetL 
his wife and children, and having pressed them by tums^to his lan^idly-beating 


heart, sunk exhausted on his pillow. They were concerned to find that Kis reason 


went astray after this ; for he babbled, for a long time, about the generosity and 
goodness of his t>roAer, and the merry old times when they weae at school together.' 
This fit of wandering past, he solemnly qpmmended them to One who never 
deserted" the widow or her fatherless children, and, smiling gently 09them, turned 
face, and observed, that he thought he oould fall asle^. 


CHAPTER fl, 

OF MR. RALPH N1CKLEB7, AND HIS EST^BLISHMINT, AND HIS UNDERTAKINGS, 

ANt) OF A GRE^ JOINT STOCK COMPANY OP VASt NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 

• 

Mr. Ralph NiCKLEB#was not, strictly peaking, what you woiddcalNk merchant, 
neither, was hefa tiinker, nor an attorney, nor a special pleader, nor a notary. He 
was certainly not'a tradesman, ayd still less cctld he lay qtiy claim to the titib of a 
professional gentleman ; for i^ would have teen Intpdlsibl^ to mention any re- 
cognised profession to which be belonged. Nevertheless, as he Uved in a spadous 
house in Qoldfti Square, which, in addition to a bnutei^te upon the street-doqr, 
te^ anolher brass plat^wo sizes and a bSlf smaller tqxm the left-hand door-post, 
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surmounting a brass model of an infant’s fist grasping a fragment of a skew^, 
displaying the word "Office,” it was clear tW Mr. RsJph Nickleby did, or ^ 
tend^ to fo,' biuiness of some kin€ ; and the fact, if it rsquired any further 
circumstantial evidence, was abundantly demonstmted, by the attendance, 

between the hours of half-past nine and five, of a sallow-faced man in rusty brown, 

, who sat^pon an unt2mmonl>^ard stod in a spec^ of buffer's pantry at the end 
of the passage, and always had a pen bftind his ear when he answered; the heU. 

Although a few members of the graver professions live abouC*Qolden Square, it 
is not exactly in anybody's way to or from anywhere. It one of the squares that 
have been ; a quarter of the town that has gone down in the world, and taken to 
^tting lodgings, hlhny of its first aftd sftond floors are let, fiinflshed, to single 
gentlemen ; and it takes board^ besides. It is a^ggeat resort of foreigners. I'he 
dark-complexioned men who wear large rings, and heavy watch-guards, and j^ushy 
whiskers, and who' congregate under the Opera Colofinadc, and about ()ie box-office 
ip the reason, between four and five in afternoon, when fliey give away the 
orders, — all live in Golden Square, or within a street of it. Two or three violins 
afidtfT wind instrument from the Opera band reside within its precinc(^. Its board- 
ing-houses are musical, aitd tne notes of pianos and harps float In the evening time* 
round the hdid of the mournful statue, the guardian geni* of a little wilderness of 
shrubs, in the centre df the square. On a summer's night, windows are thro^ 
open, and groups of swarthy mustachioed men are seen by the passer-by, loiffg^ 
a^thl cas^ients, and smoldng fearfully. Sounds of gruff voices practising vocal 
nmsic^vade the evening's silence ; and the fumes of chpice tobacco scent the air. 
There, snuff and cigars, and German pipes and flutes, and vidlins and violoncellos, 
divide the supremacy between them. It is the region of song and Street 

^ bands are ^yj^i^heir mettle in Golden Square ; and itinerant glee-singers quaver 
* involuntarily as they raife their voices within its boundaries. 

This would not seem a spot very well adapted to the transaction of business ; but 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby bad lived there, notwithstanding, for many years, and uttered 
no complaint on tlmt score. He knew nobody round about, Ad m>bo^ knew him, 
although he enjoyed the reputation qf being immensely rich. The tr^esmen held 
that he was • sort of lawyer, and the other neighbours opined that he a kind 
of general agent ; j^oth of whick guesses were as correct and definite as peases 
about other people's afiairs usually are, or need to be. • < 

Mr. Ralph Nickleby in his private office one momfhg, rc§dy dfessed to walk 
abroad. He wore a bottle-green spencer over a blue S>at ; a white waisteoat, ^rdy 
millture pantaloons, and Wellington boots drawn o%c them. The comer of a 
smdU-plaited shirt frill strugglA otft, as if insisting to show itself, fi4ln between his 
chin and the top button of his spencer ; and the latter ^rment was not made low 
enough to conceal • logg |[qld watch-chain^ composed of a series of *p3&in rings, 
which had its banning at the handle of a gold repeater in Mr. Nickleby's pocket, 
and its termination in two fittle keys : one belonging to thc^ watch itself, and the^ 
other to some patent padlock. He wore a sprinkling of powder upon his head, as 
if to makw himself Irok benevolent ; iffit if that were hl| purpose, he would per- 
haps have done better to powder his countenance also, for theri was something in 
its y€ty wrinkles, and in his cold restless eye, which seemed to tell of cunning that 
would announce itadf in I^Ue of him. However Ais might be, them he was \ and 
as he was aQ alone, nether the powder, nor me wrinkles, nor the eyes, had 
the smallest effect, good or bad, upon anybody just then, andiare%»isequent|y no 
business of ours Ju^ 
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M% Nickleby closed an account-book which lay on his deskt and* throwing b)% 
3ey back in his chair, ^zcd witt ; ^ air of abstraction through the dirty window. 
Some Ixmdon hcm^ have a melancholy litt^ plot of ground 'dehind, tkpm, usually 
fenced m by four high whitewashed walls, and frowned upon by stkcks ^ chimneys : 
4n Whidi there wTthers on, from year to year, a crippled tree, that makes a show cf 
putting forth a few les.7cs late m autumn when other trees sh^-theirs, and, drooping 
in tlte effort, lingers on, all oackled aii^ sipokewed, till fhe foUowinjf season,^ 
whclSi it repeats the same process, and perhaps, if the weather be p^culafly genial, 
even tempts some rheumatic sparrow to chirrup in its branches. People sometimes 
call these dark yards "gardens it is not supposed that they were ever planted^ 
but rather that«:;l^ are pieces of unredeemed land, with the v^ithered vegetation ql 
Uie original ^brickfield. No things of walking in this desolate place, or pf 
turning it to any account. ^ A few hampers, half-a-dbzen broken bottles, and such- 
like Fubbish, may be thrown there, when the tenant first moves in, but nothing 
more ; and fhere they remain until he gp^ away again : the damp straw taking just 
as long to moulder as it thinks pro^r : and mingling with the scanty box, anti 
stunted everbrowns, and broken flower-pots, that are scattered mournfully aS^ut*-* 
la prey to " blScks ” and dirt. ** o 

It was into a place of kind that Sir. Ralph Nickleby gazed, as^ he sat with 
his hai^ds in his pockets looking out at a window, He had fixed his eyes upon a 
'^$ift(Sted fir tree, planted by some former tenant in a tub that had once been green, 
and left there, years before, to rot away piecemeal. There was nothing ve&y in- 
viting In the object, tfut Mr. I^ickl^y was wrapt iq a bro\vn study, and Sat epntei'A- 
plating it with far greater attention than, in a more conscious mood, he would have 
deignedjLO<k^tow upon the rarest exotic,* At length, his eyes wandered to a little 
dirty window on the left, through which the face of the clerk w^sj^mly visible ; 
that worthy chancing to look up, he beckoned him to attenVi. 

In obedience to this summons the clerk got off the high stool (to which 'he had 
commuoipated a high polish by countless gettings off and on), and presented him- 
self in Mr. Nickl^y'fl room. He was a tall man of middle-ag;^, with two goggle- 
eyes, whereoV one was a fixture, a rubicund ^se, a cadaverous face, and a suit of 
clothes (if the term be allowable when they suited him not at all) mi^h the worse 
for^oe^,Srery much too small, and placed upon such a short a^owance of buttons 
ithiat it was^arvellous how he contrived to keep them on. 

'* Was thafhalf-gast txfelve, Hoggs said Mr. Hickleb^^ in g sharp and gratipg 
wice, ^ 

♦'Hpl more than five-ailS-tw&aty minutes by the-r-” Noggs was , going to. f«14 
public-house obek, but recollecting himself, sub^tituied regular time.'' • 

"My watch has stopp^,*' said Mr. Nickleby; "I don't know from jrhgl 
pause.** • 

if Not wound up." said Noggs, 

Ves it is/’ said h^r. Nickleby. 

'* Over-wound, then," rejoined Noggi. 

'That can’t very well(«D," observed Mr.SNicklel^, 

f Must he," Skid Woggs, 

'Wem" said Mr. Nic^l^y, putting the repeater habk to bis 
it to” 

Nc^ ga^'a peculiar grunt, as was his euStokn at the end of aU disputes inth his 
mastofi to that he (Noggs) triumphed ; and (as h? rarely ip^e to anybody 
Unless him) toU into Ik grim idlenGe, gUd lubhed Ids 
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dowly oY^r each other ; cracking the joints of his fingers, and squeezing theUI into 
all possible distortions. The incessant per\>fixiance i[ this routine on e\iry 
occasion, aid the colnmunication of a^i^ed and rigid look to by unaffected eye. so 
as to make It unimrm with the other, and to render it impossible for anybody to 
determine where or at what he was looking, were two among the numerous pecu** 
liarities of Mr. Noggb. which |^ck an jnexpericnccd observe? at first sight. 

** I am going to the London Tavern titu morning, ' said Mr. Nickleby. 

" Public meeting ? ” Uiqtiired Noggs. 

Mr. Nickleby nodded. 1 expect a letter from the Solicitor respecting that 
mortgage of Ruddle’s. If it comes at all. It will be here by the two o’clock delivery. 

J shall leave the CU? about that timS an^walk to Charing-Cros| o9i the left-hand 
aide of the way ; ifibere are an;^ letters, come ancf igect me. and bring thein with 
you.” . ^ 

Noggs nodded ; and as ho nodded, there came it ring at the office^ bell. The 
master kicked up from his papers, and clerk calmly remained in a stationary 
^sition. , 

^ ' pfe bell, ” said Noggs. as though in eiepkmation. * * At home ? ’' 

••Yes.” 

'To anybody?” 

•Yes.” 

To the tax-gatherer ? ” 

• Nfe I le^ him call again.” 

gave vept to his usual grunt; os iinueh to say, •• I thought so I ” and, 
the ring being repeated, went to the 4oQr, whence he presently returned, ushering 
in. by the name of Mr. Ronney, a pale gentleman in a violent hurry, v I’-h hair 
standing up in^eat disorder all over Ins head, and a very narrow white cravat tied 
loosely rounci ms throat, <^ookcd as if he had been knocked up in the night and had 
not dresSbd himself since. 

*' My dear Nickleby,’* said the gentleman, taking off a white hat, which ^ns so 
full of papers that i^would scarcely stick upon his bead, •• theft’s i}Ot a moment to 
lose ; 1 have a cab at the door, SJpr Matthew Pupker takes the chair, and three 
members of Parliament are positively coming. I have seen two of them s^ely out 
of bed. The third, yvho was at Gtockford's all night, has just gone home togmtea 
clean shirt on, and take a bottle or two of soda water, and will certainly bp with us, ■ 
in time to address the mating. lie is a little excited by laftt nigl|^, buPnever mind 
that ; he always speaks the stronger for it.” ^ ^ * 

•IHt seems to promise pretty well,” said Mr. Ralph i^ickleby, whose delibe&te 
manger was strongly opposed to thc^ivadty of the other man of busi£?ss. 

" P/etty well ^oed Mr. Qon’Siey. •' It’s the finest !4ea that was ever started. 
•United Metropolitaag Iqjproved Hot Muffin tind Crumpet Baking and l^nctual 
Delivery Company. Capital, five millions, in five hundred thousand shares of ten 
pounds each.' Why, the very name ^11 get the shares up fo a premium in ten , 
days.” , • 

•• And wlien thepar# at a premium,” Aid Mr, Ralph NiUklefay, sm^hig. 

•• W.hefi they are, you know what to do with them as well as |ny %[uui alive, and 
how tb back quietly out at the right lime,” said Mf. Ronney, slappii^ the capitalist 
tofiiarly on the shouldc*. *• By-lhe-bye, what Affery rematkabie that clerk 
of yours is.” 

Yes, poor devil T' tepdi|d Ralph, drawing on his glpves. if Tll|hpih Mewman 
Nloggskei^ hie horses imdhoimdii^ ^ 
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aye?” said tbyther, CMxs|pssly 

Yes,” oontmufd Ralph, *‘dndiot many years ago, eith^; but he S'luanderec 
his money, invested it anyhow, borrow ed^t interest, and in^shertVnade first £ 
thorough fool qji himself, and then a beggar. He took to dnnking. and had t 
* touch of paralysis, and then came heie to borrow a pound, as m his better days 1 
had ” 

'^Done business with him, ' said Mt B%iney, with a meaning look. 

** Just so, repSed Ralph , I couldn t lend it, you know.” 

" Oh, of course not * 

** But as I wanted a clerk just then, to opeji the door and so forth, I took himoul 
of charity, an^ he has remained with fie ever since He is 8 little mad, 1 think, « 
s lid Mr Nickltby, caUing up a chat liable look, *^but he is useful enough, pool 
trea^ure—useful enough • 

The kinc^hearte^ gentlcmati omiitcd to add tliat Newman Noggs, being utterl) 
destitute, served him for rather less thm^he usiud wages of a bo> ot thirtefiii , ai^ 
likewise failed to mention in«his hasty chronicle, that his eccentric tacuurmty 
rendered hin^ an especially valuable person m a pl^e where much busmcsa\9as 
done, of which it was desirable no mention should bc^madc out of doors The 
other gentleman was ^imly impatient to be gone, however, and they hurried 
jl^tp the hackney cabriolet immediately afterwardb, perhaps Mr. Nickleby forgot to 
mcniion circumstances so unimportant 

There was a gresd bustle m Bishopsgate Street Withm, as they dre^ iii), Ind (it 
being a windy day) nalf-a-dozcn men were tacking across the road under a press of 
paper, bearing giglhtic announcements th.it a Public Meeting would be holden at 
one o ^Bteti iK^ireciscly, to take into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parlia- 
ment m favour of the Umted Metropohtan Improved Hot Muffici ^nd Crumpet^ 
Baking and Punctual Dclivciy Company, capital five ifuhons, in five hundred 
thousand shares of ten pounds c ich , whicli sums were duly set forth m fat black 
figures of considerable size Mi Bonney elbowed his way briskly up stairs, 
rcceivuig in his process many low bows from the waiters who siood on the landings 
to show the way, and, followed by Mr. NicV^eby, dived into a suite of apartments 
behind |{ie great public room , in the second of which was a busmessdookiiig table, 
a4d several business-looking people 

'*Hean( crud a gentleman with a double chin, as Mr. Bonney presented 
himself "^hair( 9 gentlAni^, chair i 

• rphe new comers were received with universal npprooaiion, and Mr Bonney 
bustled up to the top of the tahR, took off his hat, rui his fingers through hts Ifur, 
and knocked a hackney-coacliman s knock the table with a httlc hamlhcn: 
whereat s^eral gentlemen cned Hear I and nodded slightly to each otlier, as 
much a^to say what spirited condiict that was Just ft this moment, a waiter, 
fevenidi with agitation, tore into the rooi;p, and throwing the door open with a 
crash, shouted Sin Matthew Pupker I * 

The committee stood up and dapped their hands for joy , and while th^ were 
chipping them, in camL Sw Matthew Pupker, attended by tw^b live inembers of 
Parliament, ofib ifish and one Scotch, all smiling and bovnng, and looking so 
pleasant that it seemed a peifcct piarvel bow afiy man could have the heart t8 ^ate 
against them. Sir Matthew Ptipker especially, •ni ho hod^ little round head with a 
*fiaxm wig on the top of it, fell into such a paroxysm of bows, that the wig 
threatened to jarked off, every instant. V^en these symptoms had m some 
dc^ce subsided, the ^ntlemen who vrefe on speal tng terms with Sir Matthew 
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Pupker, or the two other members, crowded rrjx^d them three little groups,' nj^r 
one or otl^ of wh^h the gentlemen who \^^re not on speaking terms with »ir 
Matthew Impker :br tlte two other Members, stood lingering, and smiling, and 
rubbing tl^eir hands, in the desperate hope of something turningAup which might 
bring them into notice. All this time. Sir Matthew Pupter and the two otlier^ 
• members were relating to theiPoseparate circles whal? the intentions of government 
were, about taking up the bill ; with alfull account of what the government .had 
said in a whisper the last time they dined with it, and how the government had been 
observed to wink when it said so ; from which premises they were at no loss to draw 
the conclusion, that if the govcmmenfjhad jone object more at heart than another, 
fhat one object was^Me welfare and advantage of th^ United Metrepoiitan Improved 
Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and Punctual Dcli^ry Company. 

Meanwhile, and pending the arrangement of the proceedings, and a fair di'wsioii 
of the speechifying, the public in the large room were eyeing, by^ tiirnsii the empty 
idatform, and the ladies in the Music In these amusements the greater 

po/tlo|} of them had been occupied for a couple of hours before, and as the most 
agge^Uble diversions pall upor^the taste on a too protracted enjoymensof them, the 
sterner spirits now began to hammer the floor with their boot-heels, and to express 
their dissatisfaction by various hoots and cries. These voCSl exertions, emanating 
from the people who had been there longest, naturally proceeded from thosc^wf^o. 
were jicarcst to the platform and furthest from the policemen in attendance, who 
ha^gng no great mind to fight their way through the crowd, but entertaining never- 
thelcss^'a praiseworthy desire to do something to 4ueU the disturbance, immediately 
began to drag forth, by the coat taUs and coUars, all the qi^ict people near the 
door; at the same time dealing out various smart and tingling blow*^rtiiil their 
ttrunchcons, ?Sf9t the manner of that ingenious actor. Mr. Ihmch ; whose brilliant 
example^ both in the fashion of his weapons and their use, this branch of the 
executive occasionally follows. 

{Several very exciting skinnishes \vere in progress, when a lot^ shout attracted the 
attention even of tfl& belligerents, and then there poured on to thc platfprm, from a 
door at the side, a long line of geatlemen with their hats off, all looking behind 
them, and utHbring vociferous cheers ; the cause whereof was sufficiently fvplnincd 
when Sir Matthew i?upker and tlfe two other real members of Parliament cme-'to 
the front, amidst deafening shouts, and l^estificd to each other in dumb nivtions that 
they had never seen su'sh a glorious sight as that, tfle whole course of their 
public career. ^ 

^ length, and at last, the ^^sembly left off shouting, but Sir Matthew Pupker 
bcini; voted into the chair, they Underwent a relapse ^hich lastecr flve minutes. 
This over, Sir Matthew Pupker went on to say wlmt must be his fcelirilgs on that 
great occasion, and ^abmust be that occasion in the eyes of the world,' and what 
most be the intelligence of his fellow-countrymen before him, and what must be the 
wealth and respectability of his honourable friends behind him, and lastly, what 
must be the importance to the wealth., the happiness, the comfort, the liberty, 
the veiy esfisten^^f a free and great pMpIe» of such an Ihstitution as the United 
Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking and' Pitnctual Delivery 
Company I o 

. Mr. Bonney then presetted hims<Sf to move the resolution ; and having: run, 
hisr light hand through his hair, and planted his left; in an easy manner in his ribs, 
he consigned his hat to the<i»ire of the gentleman with the doiflile cnin (who acted 
an a species of bottleholder to the oiators^generally), and MX he would jeM to them 
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tbe flrst xesolution^" That this ngi^eeting views with alarm and apprehensioOf the 
existing state of the Mufhn Trad^ jn this Metropolis and its neighbourhood ; that 
it considers the Mi#a Boys, as at present dbnstituted, wholljfugdesei^ng the con* 
fidence of the public ; and tliat it deems the whole Muffin system alike prejudicial 
^to the health and morals of the people, and subversive of the best interests of a 
great commercial I'linT mercantile community." Tl^honouraMe gentlemap made a • 
speech which drew tears from the eyesvf the ladies, and awakened the liveliest ^ 
emotions in everjflndividual present. He had visited the houses of the poor in the 
various districts of London, and had found them destitute of the slightest vestige 
of a muffin, which there appeared too much reason to believe some of these indi« 
gent persons dkeVnot taste from year's efid to year's end. He Ifid found that among 
muffin-sellers there existed drunkenness, debauchery, and pfodigacy, which he 
atlrijjutcd to the debasing^nature of their employment as at present exercised ; he 
had found yic same vices ameng the poorer class of people who ought to be muffin 
consumers ; and this he attributed to |hat despair engendered by their being plac^ 
beyond the reach of that nutritious article, which drove them to seek a false stimu- 
lant in intox^ting liquors. He would undertake to prove before a comnffij;ie(?of 
the House of Commons, that there existed a combmafion to keep up the price of 
muffins, and to give thetbeUmcn a monopoly ; he would prove it by bellmen at the 
bar of that House ; and he would also prove, that these men corresponded with 
Pfteff other by secret words and signs, as “ Snooks," “ Walker," " Ferguson," " Is 
Murphy right? " and many others. It was this melancholy slate of things tHht the 
company proposed Vo correct ; fiigtly, by prohibiting, under heavy penalties.^hU 
private muffin irathng of every 'description ; secondly, by themselves supplying 
the piii'Jy^nerally, and the poor at their own homes, with muffins of first quality 
at reduced prices. It was with this object that a bill had been introduced into Par- 
liament by their patriotic chairman Sir Matthew l^pkcr was that they* 

had met to support ; it was the supporters of this bill who would confer ‘undying 
brightness and splendour upon England, under the name of the United Metropo- 
litan Improved ^ot^duffin and Cnimpet Baking and Punctual^elivcry Company ; 
he would add, with a capital of Five Millies, in live hundred thousand shares 
of ten pounds each. « 

Mr., kalph Nickleby seconded tlie resolution, and anothq^; gentleman having 
moved thgt it bo amended by the insertion of the words *' and crumpet " after the 
word *' muffih," \^eneYeE- it occurred, it was carried triumphantly. Only one man 
On the crowd cried “ No ! " knd he was promptly taken into custody, and straight- 
way* borne off. ^ f. ^ 

'File second resolution, which recognised theKsxp&diency of immediately abolish- 
ing "all muffin (or crumpet) sellers, all traders m muffins (or crumpets) of what^ 
soever Oescription, whether male or female, boys or ii^n,«^nging bandbeils or 
otherwise," was moved by a grievous gentleman of semiTcl^cal appearance, who 
went at once into suph deep pathetics, that he knocked the ^rst spimker clean out * 
of the course in natimo. You might have heard a pin fall— a pin I a feather— aa 
he described the cmelti^ . inflicted on mufhih boys by their maa^srs, wllioh ho vety 
wisely urged were in themselves a sufficient reason for the establishment of that 
inestimable company. It seemed that the unhappy youths were nightly tumdd oiitt 
into the wet streets at the ment/ihclement periqi^ of thofyeari to wander about, in 
doskuess and rain— or it might be boll or saow— for hours tog^hl^i without shidteri 
food, or warmth ; a^d let the public never forget'upon^he lotl^ pipint. that while 
the muffins were jwovidpd with wanh closing and blanket^ the wera wholly 
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unprovided for, and left to their Q\vn miserable resources. (Shame i) ''The 
honorable gentleqian related one case of a m'^ftin boy, \v^o having licen cxpoiJbd 
to this inhu|(tan ai)|l barbarous systcm'for no less than five ye^s, at length fell a 
victim to a cold in the head, beneath which he graduaDy sunk until he fell into a 
perspiration and recovered ; this he could vouch for, on his own authority, but he*> 
^ had heard (and be bvid no reaspn to doubt the factl of a stil more heart-rending 
and appalling circumstance, lie had h^rd of the'easo of an orphan inuflin boy, 
who, having been run over by a hackney carriage, had been removed to' the 
hospital, had undergone the amputation of his leg below ‘the knee, and was now 
actually pursuing his occupation on crutches. Fountain of justice, were these 
things to last I ^ ' 

This was the department of the subject that tooli! the meeting, and this was the 
style of streaking to enlist their sympathies, 'fhe men ^houted ; the ladies j^-ept 
into their pocket-handkerchiefs till they were moist, aad w^ved them tijl they were 
dr^ ; the exdtcmcnt was tremendous ; ant^ ^fr. Nickleby whispdired his friend that 
the shares were thenceforth at a premium of hve-ami-twenty per cent. 

Thg Resolution was, of course, carried with loud acclamations, every man holding 
up both hands in favour of It, as he would in his cnthusia<;m have held up both legs ' 
also, if he could have conveniently accomplished it. Thi' done, the draft of the 
proposed petition was read at length ; and the petition said, as all petitions do say, 
that the petitioners ucrc very humble, and the petitioned very honorable, ano" uie’ 
object very virtuous ; therefore (said the petition) the bill ought to be passed into a 
law ct^once, to tho everlasting honour and glqry of that n&st honorable and 
glorious Commons of England in Pailianicnt assembled. 

I'hen, the gentleman who had been at CrockforiVs all niglit, and .rJLeoked 
somciliing the \^qr$c about the eyes in consequence, came forward to tell his fellow- 
Countrymen what a spa^ch he meant to make in favour of that petition whenever it 
should ber presented, and how desperately he meant to taunt the parliament if they 
rejected the bill ; and to inform them also, that he regretted his honorable friends 
had not inserted a g'lause rendering the purchase of muffins 'and, crumpets com- 
pulsory upon all classes of the community, which he— opposing all halt’ measures, 
and preferring^o go the extreme animal— pledged liimsclf to propose and divide 
upon, in committee, ^ftcr announcing this determination, the honorable gcntjgmaii 
grew jocular ; and os patent boots, lemon-coloured kid gloves, and a fur c(\^t collar, 
assist jokes materially, there was immense laughter unJ much che^ng, and 
moreover such a brilliant display of ladies’ pockct-hdndkerchi^s, as threw the > 
grie>^us gentleman quite into the shade, 

And when the petition had bc^ read and was about to be adoptedr^there came 
forward the Irish member (who wd^ a young gentleman '5f ardent temparament,) 
with such a speech os only on Irish member cairmake, brcatldng the true swul and 
spirit of poetry, and poured forth with such fervour that it mnde one warm to look 
' at him ; in the course whereof, he told them how be would demand the extension of 
that great boon to his native country ; how he would claim for her equal rights in 
the muffin la^vs as all other laws ; anu' how he yet hope. , to see tlm day when 
crumpets should be toasted in her lowly cabins, and muffin bells ;Aot.ld ring in ber 
rich gum valleys. And, after him, came the Scotch member, with various pleasant 
allusions to the probable ar lount of profits, which inpeased the good humour that 
poetry had awakened ; aod all the speeches put together did exactly what they 
were intended to do^ and established in the hearers' minds that there ^as no spccu- 
latibn so promisingi or at the same time^so praiseworthy, js tfae United Metro- 
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SOf the petition ki favour of the bill was c%ree(l uponj and A^meeti^ adjourned 
with acclamatic^s, and Mr. Nickleby and the other directors went to the office ta 
^ lunch, as they did every day at half-past one o'clock ; and to remunerate themselves 
for which trouble, (a^ the coipspany was y^t in its {{t^^ancy,) tfafty only chai;ged three^ 
gu|2^ each man for every such attendai^. 


CHAPTER III ‘ 

% 

MR. RALPfi NICHLEBY RECEIVES SAD TIDINGS OK HIS BROTHER, BUT DEARS 
UP NOBLY AGAINST THE INTAflGENCE COMMUNICATED TO THE 

READER IS INFORMED HOW HE LIKED NICHOLAS, WHO IS HEREIN^NTRO- 
OUCED,* AND HOW KINDLY HE PROPOSED ffO^MAKE HIS FORTUllE«'AT 
ONCE. ^ 

w • 

rendered his zealous assistance towards despatching the lunch, with all 
that promptitude and energy which arc among the most important qualities that 
men of business c%i possess, Mr. Ralph Nickleby took a cordial farewell* of his- 
fellow speculators, and bent his steps westward in unwonted good-humour.^ ’’.fs he 
passed St. PauTs^he stepped aside into a doorway to set his watch, and with his 
hand*M^ key and his eye on the cathedral dial, was intent upon so doing, when 
a man suddenly stopped before him. It was Newman Noggs. ^ 

*' Ah ! Newman,” said Mr. Nickleby, looking up as hi pursued his occupation! 
*'The letter about the mortgage has come, has it ? I thought it would.” ' 

Wrong,” repli^l Newman. 

“WhatJ and nobody called respecting it?” inquired Mr^ Nickleby, pausing. 
Noggs shook his head. « 

" WJ^at has come, then ? ” inquired Mr, Nickleby. 

■* “I' have,” said Newman. • 

'* WhSt^glse?” demanded the master, sternly. 

" This,” said 2.Yewm&, ^drawing a sealed letter slowlyjrom his pocket. " Post- 
mgirk, Strand, black wax.^black border, woman's hand, C.N, in the comer." 

'* Black \mx?” said Mr. NicRleby, glancing atj^the letter. " I know some^ing 
of that hanC too. Ne>vpian, I shouldn't be ^pr^d if my brother were dea€.” 

" I dofi't think you would.” said Newman, quietly. 

"AA)tiy*nol, sir?" demanded MrT Nickleby. • 

** You never are surprised,” replied Ne\^an, ** that‘s all" 

Mr. Nickleby snatched the* letter from his assistant, and fixing a cold look upon ^ 
him, opened, read it, put it in his pocket^and having now fait the time to a second, 
began winding ug his Ih^tch. ^ ^ 

It is as 1 Expected, Newman." said Mr. Nickleby, while he was thus enpged. 

*' He ir dead. Dear me 1 Weijl, that's a sudfien thing. I sbpuldn’t have tfb^ht 
it, really." With these touchkig expressions sorrow Mr. Nidd^y replaced his . 
watch in his g>b, and, fitting on his gloves to a nicety, turned upon his way, and 
walked slowly westward with his hands behind him. » 

" Children alive?" Inquired Nqggs, stepping up to him. 
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"Why, that's the very thing," replied Mr. Nickleby, as though his thoughtvwere 
about them at that moment. " They are bothspAve." ' ^ 

" Both 1 '^repeated Newman Noggs^ in a low voice. 

" And the widow, loo,” added Mr. Nickleby, " and all three ^in London, con 
found them 1 all three here, Newman.” > 

Newman fell a little behind Jhis master, and his far^ was curiously twisted as by a 
spasm ;^ut whether of paralysis, or grict‘, or inward laughter, nobody but himself 
could possibly explain. The expression of a man's face is comn.only a help to his 
thoughts, or glossary on his speech : but the countenance) of Newman Noggs, in 
his ordinary moods, was a problem which no stretch of ingenuity could solve. 

^ "Go home I" sai l Mr. Nickleby, after iiey had walked a few jiaces : looking 
round at the derk us if he were his dog. The wdrd^ were scarcely uttered when 
Newman darted across the road, slunk among the croM^d, and disappeared j[n an 
instant. ^ ^ 

" Reasonable, certainly ! ” muttered ^ickleby to himsell,’ as he walked on, 
•^very reasonable I My brother never did anything for me, and I never expected 
it I breath is no sooner out of his body th.!!! I am to be looked to, .as the 
support of a great hearty woihan, and a grown boy and girl. What arc they to ^ 
me I /neveibsaw them.” 

Full of these, and many other reflections of a similar kind, Mr. Nickleby made 
the best of his way to the Strand, and, referring to his letter as if to 
number of the house he wanted, stopped at a private door about half-way down 
tha. r:^wded thoroughfare. ^ 

A miniature painter lived there, for there was a large gilt frai^e screwed upon the 
street-door, in which were displayed, upon a black velvet ground, twcj;';tf ‘iaits of 
naval dress coats with faces looking out of them, 'and telescopes attached ; one of 
a young gcntl^an in a. /cry vermilion uniform, flourishing a sabre ; and one of a 
literary character with a high forehead, a pen and ink, six lK>oks, and a curtain. 
There was, moreover, a touching representation of a young lady reading a manu- 
script in an unfath^able forest, and a charming whole length a large>headcd 
little boy, sitting on a stool with his Icj^s fore-shortened to the size of ^alt-spoons. 
Besides thes^ works of art, there were a great many heads of old ladies and 
gentlemen smirkin^at each othen out of blue and brown skies, and an eiC|^antly- 
written card of terms with an embossed border. ^ 

Mr. Nickleby glanced at these frivolities with great contempt, and g.«ve a double 
knock, which, having be^ thrice repeated was answer od by a servant girl with ar.> 
uncommonly dirty face. , * 

" {s Mrs. Nickleby at home. -girl 5" demanded Ralph sharply. 

" Her name ain’t Nickleby," said the girl, " La Creev) you mean." 

Mr! Nickleby look^ very indignant at the handmaid on being thu» ce/rected, 
and demanded with much asperity what she meant ; which she was about to state, 
when a female voice, proceeding from a perpendicular staircase at the end of the 
passage, inquired who was wanted. , 

" Mrs. I^dcleb}^” said Ralph. / 

" It's the second floor, Hannah,” said the same voice ; " what a stupid thing you 
are I o Is the second floor at home 

"Somebody went out just now,^but I think ii'^as the attic which had been a 
deanitig of himself,” n^ied the girl 

"You hod bettcar see," said the invisible female. ".‘•Mw gentleman 
vsbere tb^^ bell is, and tdl bfm he mustn’titnock double knocks t^r the second flour ; 
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olloiY a )cnock es^cpt wbci^ ttie bell s broke, and then it must be tno Single 
Here," said Rfflph, walking m wilhouf more parley. f tyg yoA pardon ; is 


that Mias La wbat’s-her-name ? ’ 

** Creevy— La Cre^vy," said the voice, as a ycUoiv head*dress bobbed over the 
banisters. 4 « ( ^ ® % • 

%r]l speak to you a moment. ma‘am. whh your leave,” said Ralph. 

The Voice replied that the gentleman vms to ^alk up ; but he had walked up 
before It spoke, and stepping Into the first floor, was received bjr the wearer of the 
yellow head'^re<«s, who had a gown [to correspond, and Was Of muclv the same 
colour herself. Miss I-a Crteyy was ‘a mincing yoitng lady^of fifty, <md Miss 
La Creevy's apartment was the gilt frame down stairs on a larger scale and some- 
thing dirtier e 

** Hem i 11 said ^fiss Crccvy, coughing delicately behind her black silk mitten. 

” A miniature, I presume A veiy sL'oiigl> -marked countenance for the pnrpos|^ 
sir. Have you ever sat before? ” 

“You mistake mv purixise, I see, ma’am,” iep)ied Mr. Nickleby in his sis^al 
blunt fashion “I have no money to throw away on miniatures, ma’am, and 
nobody to give one to (uiank God) tf I had. Seeing you on the stak^l, I wanted to 
question of ^ou about some lodgers here." 

Miss La Oeevy coughed once more— this cough was to conceal her dlsap^int- 
ment— and said “ Qkj indeed < ” 

“ I infer, fioin what you said td your servant, that the floor above belohgs to 
you. ma’am?” siid^Mi. Nickleby. 

YcsTc lOtt, Miss T^a Creevy replied. The upper part of the house belonged to 
her, and as she had no necessity for the second-floor rooms just theig^she was m the^ 
habit of letting them Indeed, there was a lady from the country and .her two 
children in them at that present speaking. 

A widow, maW ? ” said Ralph. 

** Yes, shg is ft widow,” replied the lady. 

**Afoor widow, ma'am,” said Ralph, with a powerful emphasis on tliat little 
ndjectivr which conveys so much. 

•* Well, I am afraid she w poor,” rejoined Miss La Creevy. f 
“ I hap^jci} to know that she is. ma'am,” said Ralph. “ Now, what business has 
n poor widow in sj#ch a hoqse as this, ma’am ?" o 

'liVery tnie,” replied M^s? La Creevy, not at all displeased with this implied 
compliment to the apartments. ’•’Exceedingly true,” * 

“1 know her circumstances intimately, maaip,” said Ralph ; “in fact, 1 ^ a 
1 elation oi the family ; and I should recommend you not to keep them •here, 
ma’am.” 

“ I should hope, if there was any incompatibility to meet the pecuniary 
obligations,” said Miss La Creevy with another cough, “that the lady's fkmdy 

would ^ 

“ No, they wouldn’t, ^na’am,” intemipted Ralph, hastily, “bon't tlflnfc it.’' 

“If 1 am td understand that,” said Miss La Creevy, “the case wears it veiy 
different appearance.” ' 

^*You may understand it thhsn, ma'am,” said Ralph, ^'aiidinalmyoitrarraikgfr* 
ments accordimrly. 1 am the family, ma'am— at least, 1 believe 1 am the paly 
relation they h^e, Mkd 1 think it right thaf^you should know /can't eiqppoit 
in t|tdr extravagances. *'How long have they token these lo^ginge for?” 
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** daty ftbm week to W^," replied Miss La (Jrecvy. • * Mrs. Nickleby paidHho 
I first wwk in advance." ^ ^ ^ 

** Then yo# had ^fter get them oUt Ji the end of it," ^d Ra^h. " They can't 
' do better than go back to the country, ma'am ; they are in everybody's way here," 
Certaihiy," said Miss La CteOvy, rubbing her hands* ‘^if Mrs. Nickleby took 
' ^he a]^0ients ^thoSk the means of payi^ for theiTi it was 'Very unbecoming a 

*1 Of course it was. ma’am." said Ralph. 

** And hatiirally." continued Miss La Creevy, *' I Who ani, nf/mru/— hem*-an 
Unprotected female, cannot affbrd to^ose by the apartments." 

Of course you cm/t, ma'am,'* replied Rsiph. 

^‘Though at the sdme time," added Miss La Creew, who was plainly Waverlhg 
between her good nature and her interest, “ 1 have nothin*? whatever to say agaipst 
' the lady, who is extremely pleasant and affable, though, poor thing, ^he seems 
j tembly lew in her spirits ; nor against the yot^i^g people either, for nicer, or better- 
benaved young people cannot be." 

lua'ani," said Ralph, turning to the door, for these encomiums on 
poverty irritated him ; '* I have done my duty, and perhaps more than, I ought : of 
. course nobody thrill thank hie for saying whai i have." # • . 

, "lam sure / am very much obliged to jroil at least, sir," said Miss Lit Creevyin 
a gracious manner. " Would you do me the favour to look at a fsW ijMidmens^* 
my permit jiainting ? '' ' . 

"W:>e Very good, ma’am,” said Mr. Nicklely, making orf With great speed; 
"but as 1 have a visit to pay up stairs, and my time is precious, I really can’t." 

"At any other time when you are passing, 1 shall be most happy," saidmijs La 
Creevy. " Ferh^ps you will have the kindness to take a card of terms With you? 

' Thank you— good mornitg 1 " 

"Good 'momihg, ma'am," said Ralph, shutting the door abruptly affer hiih to 
prevent any further conversation. " Now fot my slster^n-law. Bah I " 

Gimbing up anotj^er perpendicular fiight, composed with d^aUnechanical )n- 
, g^uity of nothing but corner stairs. M{. Ralph Nickleby Stopped to take breath on 
. the landing, wk^n he was overtaken by the handmaid. Whom the politeness of Miss 
^ La Creevy had de^cjjphed to annouilise him, and who had appar^tly been flunking 
A variety of unsuccessful attempts Vinoe thdr last interview, to wipe hei iVny face 
clean, upon an apron much dirtier, * 

* *' What name ? " said ilm girl; 

" Eickleby," replied Ralph. 

"CXhl Mrs. Nickleby," $a!d%e«girl, throwing open me door, vhere's Mr. 
Nicklebjr." . ' 


A lady in deep rose as Mr. Ralph Nickleby entered, btit ap^Mired 

Incapal^ of advancing to meet him, and leant upon the arm of a slight but very 
^beMfu! girl of about seventeen, who Itad been sitting by h^. A youth, who 
appeared a year or two older, stepped forward and saluted Ralph^as his unele^ 
"Oh," growled Salph, with an ill*fitfVoUred frown, '^ou are Nicholas, I 
fuppbim?"^ 

" THkt is mjr battle, sir/’ tepUed the yottth, 

" ^ my hat down," saidr Ralph, imperiously, '^’^ell, ma'am, how dd you do ? 
: bearup against eOnow, ma'am ; /always do.’* 

v ^|y|ifie wtts^0Q^^ kpil" said Mrs. Nickleby, ht^lyhigtii^lymdketehier 
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^ It was no ^tfcommon loss, ma'am," returned Ralph, as he coolly unbuttoned 
%i$ spencer. '* Husbands die day. ma'am, and wives too," 

** And brothers^so, sir," said Nicholas^with a glance of dndignat^n. 

Yes, sir, and pi^ppies, and pug-dogs likewise," replied his Incle, taking a chair. 
You didn't jAcntion in your letter what my brother's complaint was, ioa'am." 

''The doctors coM attri^te it to no particular disease,^ said Mrs. Nickleby,^ 
shedding tears. "We have too mucl^^reason fear that he died (ff abrokett 
hfart.'* # 

" Pooh I" said Ralph, " there's no such thing. I can understand a man's dying 
of a broken neck, or suffering from a broken arm, or a broken head, or a broken leg, 
or a broken «iose ; but a broken hear# !— nonsense, it's the ^nt of the day. If a 
man can't pay nis debts, he dfes of a broken heart, and his widow’s a martyr." ^ 
"Some people, I believe, nave no hearts to brtlhk," observed Nicholas, quietly. 

How old is this boy, for God's sake?” inquired Ralph,, wheeling back hischair, 
and surv^ing nephew from head tq^foot with intense scorn. ^ 

** Nicholas is very nearly nineteen?' replied the widow. ® 

" Nineteen, eh 1 " said Ralph. " And what do you mean to do for year bread, 
sir?" * * o ® 

" Not to live uponeny mother." replied Nicholas, his heart swel^ng as he spoke. < 
"You'd have littlq enough to live upon, if you did," retorted the unde, eyeing 
“ Him contemptuously. 

" Whatever it be." said Nicholas, flushed with anger, " I shall not look to you 
to make It more.'^ ^ ® a- . 

" Nicholas, my dear, recollect yourself," remonstrated Mrs, Nickleby. 

** SfeivNicholas, pray," urged the young lady. 

"Hold your tongue, sir," said Ralph. "Upon my word!. Fine beginning?, 
Mrs. Nickleby— fine beginnings ! " 

Mrs. Nickleby made no other reply than entreating Nicholas by a* gesture to 
keep silent ; and the uncle and nephew looked at each other for some seconds 
without speal^inglP The face of the old man was stem, h^|’d-featured, and for- 
bidding ;*^that of the young one, open, handsome, and ingenuous. The old man's 
eye was keen with the twinklings of avarice and cunning ; the youijg man's, bright 
witll^^he light of intelligence and spirit. His figure was ^mewhat slight, but 
manly gnd well-formed ; and apart from all the grace of ^uth and oomdiness, 
there waS^lin emanatiai from the warm young heart in his look and bearing which 
kept the old man do>K'n. ^ 

" liowever striking such a contrast as this may be to lookers-on, none evenj!eel it 
with half C.e keenness or acuteness of perfecoton ^th which it strikes to tbe very 
soul of him whose infeMority it marks. It galled Ralph to the heart's core, and 
he haied Nicholas from that hour: « , 

The mutual inspection was at length brought to a close by Ralph withdntwii^ , . 
his eyes, with a gi^t show of disdain, and calling Nicholas a " boy." This V 9 rd,d 
is much used as. a term of reproach by elderly gentlemen towards their 
probably with the v^w of deluding s^'iety into the belief ffoA if^hey qCfMbd 
young agoins thc*y wouldn't on any account. 

* Wdl, ma'am," said Ralph, impatiently. the creditors have admiqlsleif^ 1^ 
tell roe, and there’s nothing left for you?" ? • \ ^ 

" Nothing," replied Mrs. Nickleby. . ' * ? 

" And yci^speqt what little money you had, fai aB the way to Loxn^, to 

see what 1 could do Cr you ?" puisu^%<alph. : . ' 
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** I hoped/' faltered Mrs. Nidcleby, '* that you might have an opportunity of 
doing something for your brother's children, was l)isd>'ing wish that I should 
appeal to ypi in thek behalf." % ^ 

I don't knowhow it is/* muttered Ralph, walking up, and doutf the room, 
“but whenever a man dies without any property of his own, hf always seems iq 
think he has a righkito dispose of other people's, What i« your daughter 5t for. 

• ma'am • ,* * 

Kate has been well educated." sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. ** your unclef my 
dear, how far you went in French and extras." , 

Th^ poor girl was about to murmur something, when her uncle stopped her, very 
jinceremoniously. • * # 

We must try and get you apprenticed at sonibJl)oardiiig>school/' ,«<aid Ralph, 

“ Vou have not been brought uf» too delicately for that, j hope? ' 
y No, indeed, unclci»" replied the weeping girl. 'il will try to do anything that 
will gaip me a home and bread." , ^ • 

^ “Well, well," said Ralph, a little softened, cither by liis niece's beauty or her 
(stretch a point, and say the latter). “ You must try it. and if the life is 
too hard, perhaps dress-nAkiffg or tambour-work will come lighter, flavc jw/ ever** 
done anything, sir?" (turning to his nephew.) m 

“ No," replied Nicholas, bluntly. 

“No, I thought not !” said Ralph. “This is the way my brother brougllMp 
his clfildren, ma'am." 

"'^Kcholas has not long completed such education as his ^or jTatber could give 

him," rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, “ And he was thinking of " • 

“ Of making something of him some day." said Ralph. “ Tlie old always 
thinking, and never doing. If my brother had been a man of activity and prit-* 

* dence, he might have Idft you a rich woman, ma'nni ; and if he had turned his son 

into the world, as my father turned me, when | wasn’t as old .as that boy by a year - 
and a luilf, he would have been in a situation to help you, inste,ad of being a burden 
upon you, and increasing your distress. My brother was V tlis>ug1uless, incon- 
siderate man> Mrs. Nickleby, and no^pdy, I am sure, can have better rrason to feel 
that, than yiu." ^ 

This appeal set tfse widow upbn thinking that perhaps she might have «^adc ,1 
more successful venture with her one thousand pounds,- and then slu began to * 
redect what a comfongble sum it would liayc bcc^ J^t thgn ; vKiich dismd 
thoughts made her tears flow faster, and in the exces<t^of the.se griefs she (beipg i 
wen-meaning woman enough, jj^ut weak withal) fell first to deploring her hard fate, 
anef^hen to remarking, with sol>s, that to be .s\y;c she luid 8ben a slave to 
poor Nicholas, and had often told him she mi^ht have married belter {as indeed she 
had, very often), ancFthat she never knew in hU lifetime how the money went, but 
that if he had confided in her they might all have been better off that day ; with 
other bitter recollections common to most married ladies, « either during Uieir 
coverture, or afterwards, or at both periods. Mrs. Nicklelj^ conduded by lamenting 
that tlie dlar debited had never deigned to profit by her advice, save on one 

. Qccaiiou : which was a strictly veracious statement, inasmuch as he' bad only acted 
upon ft onoe, and had ru^ed hims^f In consequence. 

. , Mr, Ralph Nickleby heard all tbU with a half smile ; and whet> the widow had 
flnirii^ qttledy took up the subject where it bad been left before thc^bove outbreak. 

, “Are you willing to work, sir?" he inquired, frowning on hb nephew. 

** Of course I am," replied Nicholas, Iiawghtily. ^ 
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" 'Jhen see here, sir," said his uncle, ” This caught lay eye^ this morniugi anti 
yo^ may thank your stare for it." 

With this exordium, Mr. Ralph Nickteby fteok a newspaper dirom hi^pocket, and 
after unfolding it, and looking for a short time among the adveftLsementSi read as 
follows ; * 

** Education. -^A tr Mr. Wackford $quesrs's Academy, D^hebo 3 f$ Hall at the 
delightful village of Dotheboys^ear Gret#J)ridge id Yorkshire, Youth are t^oarded, 
dotted, booked, cfumislied with pocket-money, provided with all necessaries, 
instnictcd in all languages living and dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, 
astronomy, trigonometry, the use of the globes, algebra, single stick (if required), 
writing, arithnastic, fortification, and eyery mother branch ofcclassical literature. 
Terms, twenty giflneas per annufo. No extras, no vacations, and diet unparalleled^ 
Mr. Sqiiccrs is in totvn, and attends daily, from onC^tlll four, at the Saracen's Head, 
SnouF Hill. N.B. An abl<? assistant wanted. Annual salary £$• ^ Master of Arts 
would be pit-ferrcds" ^ ^ ‘ 

" There I " said Ralph, folding the again. Let him get that situatioif? 
and his fortune is made." o • 

f “ But he is^iot a Master of Arts,*’ said Mrs. Nickle*oy.^ 

“ That," replied Rali^t, *• that, 1 think, can be got over." ^ 

" But the sabry is so small, and it is such a long way off, uncle I " faltered KaCtc, 
wi'sHush, Kate, my dear," interposed Mrs. Nickleby; "your uncle must know 
best," 9 

*' I say," repeated*Ra1ph, tartly^ ‘Met him get that situation, and hi» fortr*': is 
made. If he don't kke that, let him get one for himself. Without friends, money, 
recomrqgt^tion, or knowledge of business of any kind, let him hnd honest em- 
ploymeut Tn London which will keep him in shoe-lcsithcr, and I'll give him a 
thousand pounds, At least," said Mr. Ralph Nicklcb>T chccku^Jr himself, *'L 
would, if I had it." ^ 

*' Poor fellow 1" said the young lad}% "Oh ! uncle, must >ve be separated so 
soon?" ^ w 

" Don't tcaze your uncle with questions, when he b thinking only (or ohr good, 
my love,” said Mrs. Nickleby, " Nicholas, my dear, I wish you woqfd say^raC- 
thing. 

"YS, pother, yes," said Nicholas, who had hitherto remained silent and 
absorbeil in' Jiought. "vf lam fortunate enough to bo appointed to this post, sir, 
lor which I am so Tmperfeeby qualified, what will become <a those 1 leave bilund?" 

" Your mother and sisiur, sic" replied Ralph, ^’will be provided for. In ^t 
cose (not othci.-wise), by me, and placed in some. spHi^e of life in which they will be 
Able to l3e independent. 1 hat will be my immediate care ; they will not rem^n a$ 
they ar^ one week after your departure, I will undertake," ^ 

" Thefi," said Nicholas, starting gaily up, and wringing‘'hi5 uncle's hand, "lam 
ready to do anything you wish me. Let is try our fortune with Mr. Squefirs At 
once ; he can but refuse," 

"He won't do that,'* said Ralph. " Le will bo glad to hqye 
commendation#. Moke yourself of use to him, and you'll rise to.lie A pptner in ^ 
establishment in no time. Bless me. only thenk 1 if he wese 
fortune's made at once." '' ' 

" To be sure, 1 see it sill," said poor Nicbotas,^ dell^^biisd with » ^siomiiy ' 
Ideas, that his spirits and inexpcri^iioe 'wehe cbajsuiqgup bdbm 
suppose some young nobleman who Is bBug educal^at the Halh lakqV 
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fancy to ine» and get his father to appoint me^is travdliag tutor when he lefH and 
when we came back trom the Continent-procuihct me som$ handsome npnomtmAt. 
Eh t uncle%ir . 

“Ah, to be sureTl " sneered Ralph* ^ 

And who knows, but when he came to &ec me when I was settled (as he would,* 
^ of course), he migbiMal! in loH&with Ka^, who woiid be kcQ>ing my house, and - 
aud--niSrry her, eh I uncle ? who kntJWs ? ’* 

Who,’ indeed 1 '* snarled Ralph. * 

" How happy we should Ije I ” cried Nicholas with enthhsiasni. " The pain of 
parting is nothing to the joy of meeting again. Kate will a l^util'ul wonmn, 
^d 1 so proud to hfttr them say so, and niitlicr sojuppy to be wkli*us once iigain, 

and all these sad ftnies forgot^], .and " Tlie picture was too bright a one to 

bear, and Nicholas, fairly overpowered by it, smiloil faii^ly, and burst into tcys. 

This simple family, bora and bred in retiremiJiit, End wholly ^nacqgainted with 
^at is* called tlie world — a convcational j^irasc which, being interpreted, often 
stgAificth all the rascals in it— mingled their tears together at tlie thought of their 
this first gush of feeling over, were proceeding dilate, with 
all the buoyancy of iinlrid& hope, on the bright prospects before them, when Mr, * 
Ralph Nickleby suggested, that if they lost time, some iiAre fortunate candidate 
might deprive Nicholas of the fitepping-stone to fortune wliich the adverlisei||l^t 
ixiinted out, and so undermine all their air-built castles. Hiis timely reminder 
cffcctdally popped thftconversation. Nichobs, having c.ircful^ copied the address 
of iSl'^r'Squeei’s, the uncle and nephe^v issued forth together in quest of that accom- 
plished gentlcMiian ; Nicholas firmly persuading himself thaf he had done hU 
relative great injustice in disliking him at fii^st sight; and Mrs. Nicklcr/jpbcing at 
some pains to inform her daughter that she was sure he w.is n much more kindly- 
*dispo 5 ed, person than dlfc seemed; which, Miss Nicklcby dutifully remarked, be 
might very easily be. 

To tell the truth, the good lady's opinion had been not a li^lc infiittenced by her 
brolher-iu-law’s appeal to her better understanding, and his impUcd, compliment 
to her high ; anvl although she had dearly loved her husband, and still 

doated on hc^diildren, he had struck so successfully on one of those littl% jarring 
chords in the bum#i heart (Ral^ was well acquainted with its worst wcakllessts, 
though he knew nothing of its best), that she had already begun serially to con* * 
sicler hersdf the amiablcsand suffering victim of her lat^hosbandks imprudence, ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

NtCHOtAS AKD HIS UNCLE (TO SCCUEE TUB FOXTUNB WITHOUT LOSS OP TllCJt) 
WAIT U^N MR. WACKPOKO SQU£|^S, THE YORKSJ^RB I^HOOLUMTKK. 

SNOW Hill i What kind of place can the quiet town's-pieople’whS see the words 
emblazoned^ in all the ^fpbihty of gilt letters rgid dark shading, on the north- 
eountiry coaches, take $^w Hill fo be? AU people have some undefined and 
sh'ad^^ notion of a place whose name is frequently before their c^, or often in 
fh^r ears. Wimt savast nufilfber of randqpi ideas there immbif perpetually fioatiog 
about^ regarding ihki samO' Hill, The name is sufo n 

c a 



mcnoiAi nicklebv. 

Hj^-^Snow HiVi, too, coupled wit^j as Saracen's Head ; picturing to us, by a double 
association of ideas, something stiirn and nigged t A b1^ desolate tract of 
country, open to ji^rcing blasts and ftcrctP wintry storms—a farki ^Id, gloomy 
Jicath, lonely by^ay, and scarcely to be thought of by honest folks at night— a 
place which solitary wayfarers shun, and where desperate robbers congregate;— 
this, or something lik(f' this), should Ije thc^prevalei^inotion o^Snow Hill,Jn those o 
remote and rustic parts, through vvhich^tha Saracen's Head, like spme grim 
apparition, rushef each day and night, with mysterious and ghost>Iike punctuality ; 
holding its swift and headlong course in all weathers, and seeming to bid defiance 
to the very el«i]|ients themselves. ^ 

The reality is rather different. Jbut by to means to be despi^d, notwithstandingk 
There, at the very core of Ix)fldon, in the heart o( its business and animation, in 
the midst of a whirl of noise and motion ; stemming as it were the I'iant currents 
of life thattflow i^sclcssl)- on from different quarters, and meet beneath its walls, 
stands Newgate ; and in tliat cro\vde<t^trcet on which it frowns so darkly^ withiu 
a few feet of the squalid tottering houses — upon the very spot on which the venders 
* of soup andtfish and damagerl fruit are now plying yieij trades— scores ortivc‘an 
beings, amidst a 'roar of sounds to which even the tumult of a great city is as 
nothing, four, six, or eight strong men at a time, have been hurried violently and 
softly from the world, when the scene has been rendered frightful with excess of 
human life ; when curious eyes have glared from casement and house-top, and 
wall and pillar; an' when, in the mass of white and upturned face% the*dylnfir 
wretch, in his all-comprchcnsivc 5ook of agony, has ntet not one— not on^fbat 
bore the impress of' pity or compassion. 

Near w the jail, and by consequence near to Smilhfield also, and the Compter, 
and the bustle and noise of the City ; and just on that pardcular part of Snow Hill^. 
where omnibus horses going eastward seriously think of frtfling down on .purpose,' 
and where horses in hackney cabriolets going westward not unfrequcntly fall by 
accident, is the Saracen’s Head Inn ; its portal guarded by two 

Saracens’ heads 'and shoulders, which it was once the pride and^ glory of the choice 
spirits of this metropolis to pull down at night, but which have for some time re- 
maiiieckCn undisturbed tranquillity ; iwssibly because this species of htimour is now 
confinSki to St. James’s parish, wlierc door knoefters arc prcfi^d as being more 
portable, 'tqjfi bell-wires ^stcemed .as convenient tooth-picks. \Vliether this be the 
^yeason or not, tkerc they re, frowning upon you from «,ch side of the gateway. 
The inn itself, garnished with another Saracen’s Head, frowns upon you fronyhe 
top of the y.^d ; while from the 'door of the lynd ^'oot of all the red coaches that 
are standing therein, thert^, glares a small Saracen’s Head, with a twin expr^sion 
to tl)e l^rgf Saracens' Heads bolow„j50 that the general appearance of the piJe is 
decidedly of the Saracenic order. ® 

Wlien you walk up this yard, you will see the booking-office on your left, and the % 
tower of Saint Sepulchre’s cliurch, darting abruptly up into the sky, on your right, 
and a gallery of bed-roopis on both sides. , Just before you, you .wiH observe a long 
window with t^e >vprds “ coffee room ” legibly painted above it ;^aiKi losing out of 
that window, you would have seen in addition, if you had gone at Ibe right Jimo, 
Mr. Wackford Squeers with his hands in his pockets, c 

Mr. Squeers's appearance was not preposses^ng." He had but ono t^; the 
popular prejudice runs in favour of two. 'fhe eye hO had, wa» 
useAU, but dccidiidlf nqt Ornamental : bebig of a greeiSish^y, and in shape 
s$mbling the fanlight of a street door. Ihe bUmk Side of his ^ was tnud& 

f ^ , ' ' ' ' 
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iiTinklcd and puckered up, ^\hich gave himqb^cry sinister nppeamnee, 
when he smiled, at ^hich times his exprcssiAi bordered closely on the vdlAmmo. 
His hair wdl wry|Uit and shiny, sav# at the ends, where it brushed siiftly m 
from a low protruding forehead, which assorted well with his harsh voice and coars^ 
manner. He was about two or three and fifty, and a trifle below the middle size 
a he woix^a white nedlerchicf long enfis. and a sAit of scholastic black ; but hi 
coat sleeves being a great deal too long,*and hi^ trowsers a great deal too shorA hi 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if he were in a peipetuaf state of astonish 
ment at finding himself so rcbi^ectable. 

Mr. Squeers was standing m a b^x by one of the coffee-room fireplaces, fdtec 
Vith one such tabff as is usually seen jif coiTce-jooms. and two of cxtraArdinaiJ 
shapes and dimensions made 40 suit the angles oA the partition. In a comer o 
the seat, was a very small deal trunk, tied round with nebcanty piece of cord t anc 
on the trunk' was perched— his lace-up half-boots auft coiJuroy^lrowsfrs dangling 
ig the afr— a diminutive boy, with his shoulflHfs drawn up to his ears, and his luinds 
planted on his knees, who glanced timidly at the schooiiuaster, from time to time, 
wiU^^tdent dread and apptel^nsion. • 

** Half-past three," muttered Mr. Squeers. turning from the window, and looking 
sulkily at the #offee-room clock. There will be nobody heri^to-d^" 

Much vexed by this rcfioction, Mr. Squeers looked at the little ioy to see who^X'^ 
he was doing anything he could beat him for. As he happened not to be doing 
anythftig a^all he merely boxed his cars, and told him not to ^ it again. 

‘''St Midsummer,’* muttered Mr. Sc|iiecrs, itsuining liis complaint, "I tool 
down ten lx>ys ; ten twenties is two hundred pound. I go ij&ck at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning an4 have got only three— three oughts is an ought~siif?ec twO' 
is SIX — sixty pound. What's come of all the boys ? what's parents got in theit 
^eads? what does it allftnean? '* 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a violent sneeze. 

" Halloa, sir ! ” growled the schoolmaster, turning round. ‘|g WhaCs that, sir?” 

Nothing, plea^sir," replied the Uttle boy. 

“ Nothing, sir I '* exclaimed Mr. Squeers. 

•'Please, sif, I sneezed,” rejoined the boy, trembling till the little trunl# shook 
under him. • * • 

“Ohi sneezed, did you?” retorted Mr, Squeers. "'^hen what tfip^you say 
' nothing ' for, sir ? ” • ^ • 

111 default of a better answer to this question, the litOg boy screwed n couple of 
knu^lcs into each of his eyes qfid ^gan to cry, Wherefore Mr. Squeers knocked 
him 6ir the trunk with a blow on ope side of his face, apd knocked him^on again 
with a<blow oh the other, « . « « 

'* Wait till I get y^u ^own into Yorkshire, my young gentleman,” said Mr. 

, Squeers, ** and then I'll give you the resfc Will you hold that noise, sir ?” 

“ Ye— ye— yes.” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his face very hsfrd with the Beggar's 
Petition in printed calico. • • 

* * Then do*so at once, sir,” said Squeers. •' Do you hear ? ” . ^ 

As dtis admonition was aecompani^ with a tlireatening gesture, and uttered with 
a savage aspect* the little ^oy rubbed his face harder, os if to keep the tears back, 
and, bayood alternately snififiog and Stoking, gave no further vent to his emotions. 

•• Mr.*Sqaeeni/‘ said the waiter, looking in at this juncture, •' hercb a gentleman 
asking for you at the bar.” * ^ ^ * * 

•* .Show the gentleman hi, Richard, '^replied Mr, Squeers, in a soft voice. ** Put 
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y(f$f baadlcerchlef in your pocket, ^|a little scoundrel, or I'll murder you when the 
gentleman goes." ^ ^ 

schoolmaster^had scarcely uttered these words In a flerce|N4iil{ilr,' when the 
•trangcr entered.* Affecting not to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to he intent upon 
mending a pen, and o|cring benevolent advice to his youthful pupils 

** My dear child," said Mr.%queers. *1^ peopfeifimve thllr triats. early < 
triiff of yours tha^is fit to make your little bean burst, and your very eyes come out 
of your head with crying, what Is it ? Nothing ; less than nothing. You ate leaving 
your friends, but you will have a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. 
Squeers. At the delightful village of %>theboy8, near Greta Jridge in Yoritshire, 
where youth are Iwarded, cloJJAd, booked, washed, furnished grith pocket-money, 
provided with all necessaries " • 

"ft is the gentleman,* o^jserved the stranger, stopping the schoolmaster in the 
rehearsal or his a^ertisement. " Mr. Squeers, I believe, sir ? " 

" The same, sir," ^id Mr, Squeers^Nvith an assumption of extreme surprise, o 

" The gentleman," said the stranger, “that advertised in the 'Tlme%' news- 

• paper?" • • 

—"'Morning Pos%' ^Chronicle,* 'Herald,' and ‘Advertiser,’ regarding the 
Academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta 
in Yorkshire," added Mr. Sciueers. " You come on business, sir. I see 
by my young friend^^. How do you do, my little geuileinan? and how jo 
do* sir?*' With tins salutation jlr. Squeers patted the heads of two lollo\^yed, 
smaU'boned little boys, whom the applicant had brought with him, and waited for 
furtherctmmunlcations. 

" I am in the oil and colour way. My name is Snawlcy, sir," said the stranger. 

Squeers inclined his head, as much ns to say, "And a^remarkably pretty namc^ 
too." 

The stranger continued. " I have been thinking, Mr. J^ueers, of placing my two 
boys at your school'* 

" It is not for me to say so, sir," replied Mr. Squeers, "&t I don't think you 
could ^ssibly do better." * 

"Hem I" said the other. "Twenty pounds per annewum, I believe, Mr. 
Squeersil 

" Guinelfs," rqioinedkhe schoolmasicr, with a persuasive smile. 

* " Pounds for two, I thiiSk, Mr. Squeers," said Mr. SniTwlcy, solemnlyi^ 

" I don't think it could be done, sir," replied Squeers, as if he had &even:con- 
sidered the^roposition before. “I.«t me s6j. Pour fives is twenty, doublp that 
and deddet the— well, a pound either way shafi not stand betwixt qs. You must 
recommend me to your connection^ sir, and make it up jiat way." 

" They arc not great eaters," said Mr. Snawley. 

" Oh t that doesn't matter at all," replied Squeers. " We don't consider the ^ 
boys’ appetites at^ur establishment." This was strictly true ; they ^d not. 

" Every wholesome luxury, sir, that Ydrkshite can afford, '\^contiaped' Squtoers j 
“every beauttful* moral that Mrs. Squeers can instil; every— in idlort, every 
comfort of a home that a boy c^ld wish for, cv'ill be theirs, Mr. Snawley." ' - 

" I should wish their morals to be particukwly attended to," said Mr. Suawley. 

" I m gifd of that, sir," replied the ^o<^master, drawing hims^^ np. 
^vq^Some to the right shop for morals, sir," 0 , * ^ 

pf You are a moral fcian yourself," saif Snawley. , , " 

P J rather believe I aar, sir," repl^ Squeers. - ' . - ' 
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I have the satisfaction to know you ar« fir," said Mr. Shawloy, 
one of your referen^ and he said you were pious." 

*' Well, inr,* 1 I am a little in that line," replied Squceil. 

** 1 hope I am also," rejoined the other. Could I say a few words with yof 
in the n^ctbok?" ^ 

B>all means, ^rejoined^ueers, jdth a ^n.® *' My dears, will you speak to 
your new playfellow a minute or two ? *That is one of my boy|^ sir, BelUnf his 
name is,— a Taunton boy that, sir." ^ 

Is he, indeed?" rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking^ at the poor little urchin as if 
he were some e.xtr^rdlnary natural c*iriosjJy. ^ 

* "He goes dowp with me, to-morrow, sir," said Squeers, "That's his luggage 
that he i$ a sitting upon now* Each boy is rcqiArcd to bring, sir, two suits of 
clothes, six shirts, sLx pair of stockings, two nightc£^s,*t\vo pocket-handker6hiefs, 
two pair of shoes, two hats, and a razor." • d 

e A* razor I" exclaimed Mr. Snawley, %3 they walked into the next box. 
".Whgtfor?" 

'*^To shave with," replifd i^ueers, in a slow and measured tone. * « 

There was not much in these three Words, but there m^t have been something 
in the manner in which they were said to attract attention ; for the schoolmaster 
and his companion looked steadily at. each other for a few seconds, and c^.en | 
exch^ged a very meaning smile. SqjjLwlcy.was' a sleek, flat-4io$ed man, clad in 
soi^e garments and long block gaiters, and bearing iiiVhis countenance an 
expression of much mortifiGation and sanctity ; *so bis smiling^ithout any obvious 
reason was the more remarkable. ^ 

"Up to what age do you keep boys at your school, then?" he asked at 
• length. . 

"Just" as long as tneif friends moke the quarterly payments to my agent in 
town, or until such time as they run away," replied Squeers. " Let us understand 
each other; I see we may safely do so. What are Cbese boys,— 'natural 
children?" • 

" No," rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the schoolmaster's one eye. * 
"They ain't." » ^ % 

" 1 thought they might be," Said Squeers, coolly. "We have a many • 
of them ; that boy's one." 9 

" Him in the next bo<? " said Snawley. ^ ^ 

^queers nodded in the affirmative ; his corapanion^ook another peep at the 
littlg boy on the trunk, and^uridng round again, looked os if he were quite 
disappointed to see him so muclf like other boys, and^id he should hardly have 
thought it. On- * • * • 

" He is," cried Squeers. " But about these boy^ of yours ; you wanted to 
speak to me?" * ^ 

" Yes," replied Snawley. " The fact is, I am not their father, Mr, Squeers, * 
I’m only tl^ir fathgr-in-Iaw." ^ ^ 

" Oh ! Is that it?" said the schoolmaster. " That explains it at once. I was 
wondering what the devil you were^ohig to send them to Yorkshire for» Ha 1 ha I 
Oh, I understand now." * * 

" Ypu see 1 have mairled the mother," pursued Snawk^ ; it's expensive keeping 
boys at home, and os she bets a little money in Iier own right,,! am^afraid (women 
ide ^ very foolish, Mr. ^queers) thit sBe might be led ifr squander it on theip, 
which would be their ruia^ yon know," 
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^ / see," TctumCd Squeers, throwj^g himself back in his chair, and waving his 
hand. ^ 

** And this,” resifmcd Snawley, "has made me anxious to ^ut thim to some 
#chool a good distance off, where there are no holidays — ^none of those ill-judged 
comings home twice a^year that unsettle children's minds so — and where thev may 
rough it a iiulc— you comprehAd ?’* 

*^he paymeigs regular, and no questions asked," skid Squeers, nodding 
his head. • 

" That's it, exactly,” rejoined the other. " Morals strictly attended to, 
though.” • 

" Strictly,” sai5 Squeers. f 

"Not too much writing li?me allowed, I suppose?" said the father-in-law, 
hesitating: * 

" None, %xcepP a circular at Christmas, to say they never were so happy, 
and hope they may never be sent for, '^joined Squeers. 

" Nothing could be better,” said the father-in-law, rubbing his hands. 

" Then, a^wc understand each other.” said Squeem, g will you allow me td^tek ‘ 
you whether you consider me a highly virtuous, exemplary, and well-conducted 
man in private life ; and whether, as a person whose business it is to take charge 
dP^oulh, you place the strongest confidence in my unimpeachable integrity, 
liberality, religious minciples, and ability?” ^ 

" Certainly I do, 'Replied the fajher-in-law, reciprocating the sclioolmnster'^^in. 

" Perhaps you wen't object to say that, if I make you a reference ?" 

" NotJthp least in the world." 

** That's your sort 1" said Squeers, taking up a pen ; " this is doing business, 
and that's what 1 like." , 

Having entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the Schoolmaster had next icy perform 
the still more agreeable office of entering the receipt of the first quarter's payment 
in advance, wh^h ^^e had scarcely completed, when anolhej voice was heard 
inquiring foV Mr. Squeers. 

" Here he is," replied the schoolmaster, "what is it? '* 

" C^ply a matter of business, sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, presenting himself, 
closely fo^owed by Nicholas. " There was an advertisement or yours in the papers 
this momii!|[7” ^ «. 

« " There was, sir. This <iray, if you please," said Squeers, who had by this time 
got back to the box by th^Hreplace. " Won’t you be seated ? ” ip 

Why, Ikthink I will.” replied Ralph, sudiin^^ the action to the word, and 
placing hie hat on the taCle before him. " Thfe is my nephew, sir. Mr. Nicholas 
' NicWeby.'‘ « ^ ^ 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Squeers. 

Nicholas bowed, jsaid he was very well, “'and seemed very much astonished at 
the outward appearance of the proprietor g[ Dotheboys Hall : as indeed he was. 

"Perhaps you recolfect me?” said Ralph, looking nanx^ly atothe school- 
master. • 

You paid me a small account at each my half-yearly visits to town, for 
some yeai^. I think, sir,” Feplied%queers, q 
** 1 did,” refoined Ralph. 

For the pareni%of a boy named Dorker» who unf«»tuaately— 

" — Hinfortunatdy tied at.'Qotheboys^all,” said Ralph, finishing the sentence. 

" I remember very well, sir,” r^oined Queers. " Ah I Mrs, Squeers, si>, was as 
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partial to that lad as if he had been her own ; attention, sir, that was bestowjt^ 
upon that boy in his|Uness ! Dry toast and wlmt tea offered hhn every night ifad 
morning whA he <{)uldn't swallow an^thing->a candle in his l^room on the very 
night he died— the best dictionary sent up for him to lay his upon— I don’t 

regret it though. It is a pleasant thing to reflect that one did one's duty by him." 

I Ralpl^ smiled, as^if he anythi^ig but suiting, an^ looked round at tho 

strangers present. • a 

These arc only some pupils of mine," said Wackford SqueerS, pointing to the 
little boy on the trunk and the two little boys on the floor, who had been staring at 
each other without uttering a word, an^ writhing their bodies into most remarkable 
contortions, according to the custom of* little h<^ys when tlsey** first become 
acquainted. "This gentleman, j^ir, is a parent who A kind enough to compliment 
me upon the course of education adopted at Dotheboys Hall, which is situatec\ sir, 
at the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge in Yorl;^ire, 'yhere youth 

asp boaitled, clothed, booked, washed, furni^d with pocket-money " 

*‘Ycs, we know all about that, sir," interrupted Ralph, testily, "It*s in the 
ad^irjtisement." * » 

" You are very right, sir*; it h in the advertisement," replied Sqitcers. 

"And in thB matter of fact besides," interrupted Mr. Sifawle)ik " I feel bound 
to assure you, sir, and I am proud to have this opportunity of assuring you, Jl>‘yt 
I consider Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exemplary, well-conducted, 
and——" h 

"Tmakc no doubt of it, sir," interrupted Ralph, checking the torrent of recom- 
mendation : "no doubt of it at all. Suppose wc come to busiii&ss ?" 

" With all my heart, sir," rejoined Squeers. " * Never postpone businBl^'s,’ is the 
^very first lesson wc instil into our commercial pupils. Master Belling, my dear, 
always r^iember that ,'^^do you hear ?" 

"Yes, sir," repeated Mastpr Belling. 

" He recollects what it is, does he?" said Ralph. 

"Tell the gcntle»han," said Squeers. 

"Never," repeated Master Belling, • 

"Very goock" said Squeers ; "goon." 

" Never," ret3eatdH Master Bellmg again. 

" Very good indeed," said Squeers. " Yes.*' 

" P," suggested Nicholas, goodnaturedly. 

"perform— business ! " said Master BclUng. " NeveifT-perform— business ! " 
♦rVery well, sir," said Squeetp, cj^rting a withering look at the cu^rit. "You 
andl will perform a little businessman our private account by-and-by." 

" And just now," said Ralph, " we had beue 5 transact our own, perhaps.", , 

" If you please," s9id ^queers. 

"Well," resumed Ralph, " it's brief enough ; soon broached ; and I hope easily 
concluded. You have advertised for an al^le assistant, sir ? " * 

" Preciselv so," said Squeers. 

" And you reall)^want one ?" 

" Certainly," answered Squeers. 

" Here he is I " said Ra|ph. " My nephew Niclmkis, hot from school, with every- 
thing he learnt there, fermenting in Sis head, and nothing fermenting in his pocket, 
is just the man you want." ^ o 

I am afraid," s^d Squ^rs, perplexed^^vith such an apij^calion from a youth of 
Kicholas's figure, "lorn afraid the young man won't suit me," 
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lie will/* said Ralph ; '* ^taiow better. Don't be cast down, sir ; yon will 
bete^hing all the young noblemen m Dotl^boys Hall in le^ than a week’s time, 
unless this gentlemtn is more obstinate than I t^e him to be.'T • 
g '• I fear, sir,” said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Sqiiecrs, “ that you object to my 
youth, and to my notjieing a Master of Arts ?” 

TTie absence of a college degree it m objecthifj'* repUea Squeers, l^^klng as® 
grswe as he coul^ and considerably puzzled, no less by the contrast between the 
simplicity of the Mphey and the worldly manner of the uncle, than by the incom- 
prehensible allusion to the young noblemen under his tuition. 

*'Look herg, sir,” said Ralph ; “yi put this matter in Jjts true light in two 
seconds.’* • • 

** If you’ll have the goodneft," rejoined Squeers^ 

*‘<l'his is a boy, or a«yo^th, or a lad, ora young man, or a hobbleflehoy, or 
whatever ypiu likewto call him, of eighteen or nineteen, or thereabouts,” said Ralph, 
“That I sec,” observed the schoolmaster. • • 

“So do I,” said Mr. Snawlcy, thinking it as well to back his ney friynd 
, occasionally® 

“ His father is dead Jie is wholly Ignofrant of the world, has no resources what- ^ 
ever, and wants something to do,” said Ralph. “ I recommend him to this 
ifiendld establishment of yours, as an opening which will lead him to fortune, if he 
turns it to proper account. Do you see that?” ^ 

“ Everybody mu^lsee that,” replied Squeers, half imitating the sneet witl^*hich 
the old gentleman yas regarding nis unconscious relative. 

“ I da of course,” said Nicholas, eagerly, 

“He does, of course, you observe,” said Ralph, in the same dry, hard manner. 

If any caprice of temijcr should induce him to cast aside this golden opportunit)^ 
before he has brought it to perfection, I consider myself ^solved from extending 
any assistance to his mother and sister. Look at him, and think of the use he may 
be to you in half-a-#ozen ways 1 Now, the question is, whether, for some time to 
come at all^evcnls, he won’t serve your purpose better than twenty of the kind of 
people you would get under ordinary circumstanceB. Isn’t that a question for con- 
sidcra^n?” ^ 

• * ' Yes, it is,” said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralph’s head #lth a nod of his own. 

“ GooSj^ rejoined Rc^P^i. “ Let me have two words with you.” 

« The two word^vere ha#apart ; in a couple of minute Mr. Wackford Squeers 
Announced that Mr. NichwUs Niddeby was, from that moment, thoroughly iipini- 
nated to, aud installed in, the office of first asystaHt-master at Dotheboys HaU, 

“ Youi; uncle's recommendation has done % Mr. Nicklcby,” said WaSeford 
SqweoK. • • ^ 

Nicholas, overjoyed at his success, shook his uncle's hand warmly, and could 
almost have worshipped Squeers upon thc%pot. y 

• “ He is an odd-jooking man,” thought Nicholas. “ What of that ? Person was 
an odd-looking man, aifd so was Doctor Jbhnson ; all these bogkwornj^ are.” 

“ At eight Q’clock to-morrow mpming, Mr. Nickleby.” said Squeers, “ the doach 
starts. You must be here at a quarter before, ifas we take these hoys with us/* 
“Certainly, sir,” said NicholA. • • ^ 

“ Aed your fare duvm, I have paid,” growled Ra^. “S(s ycm’H have notMug 
to do but ke^ yoi^lf warm.” ^ 

HdU was another dnstanoe of his dhcle's generosity t Nicholas |sk his ta^ 
expected kindness so much, that he could scarcely dnd words to thankbim ; Indeed^ 
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he had not found half enough, when they l<»>^ leave of the schoohnastcfi^a^jl 
cmetged from the Smeen’s Head gateway. ” . * '* 

' ‘ I shall bc^ere ill the morning to see you fairly off, ’* said Ralph. * ' No skulking ! ’* 

“ Thank you, sir," replied Nicholas ; “ I never shall forget this kindness." 

" Take care you don‘t," replied his tmcle. *' You had better go home now, and*' 
•pack up^hat you have got tO«pack. you thiitk you could And your way to 
Golden Square first ?" ^ ^ 

'* Certainly," said Nicholas. ** I can easily inquire." ^ 

** Leave these papers with my clerk, then," said Ralpli, producing a small 
parcel, “ and tell him to wait till I comp home." 

•Nicholas oheerfu]^ undertook the ermSd, ando bidding hiS 'rvorthy uncle an 
affectionate farewell, which that, warm-hearted old ^ntlcman acknowledged by a 
growl, hastened away to execute his commission. ^ ^ 

He found Golden Square in due course; Mr. Noggs, who had stepped o»it for 
a«aninuti^ or so to the public-house, was opening the door with a latch-Kcy as lie 
rcachcdjhe steps. 

‘What’s that ?" inquire^ Npggs. pointing to the parcel. 

" Papers from my uncle," replied Nicholas ; ** and you'yp to have the goodness 
to wait till he Somes home, if you please." 

“ Uncle ! " cried Noggs. 

“ Mj. Nicklcby," said Nicliolas in explanation. 

“ Qome in," said Newman. 

Wittmut another word he led Nicholas into the passage, imd thence Into the 
official pantry at the end of it, where lie thrust him into a efrair, and mounting 
upon his high .stool, sat, with his arms hanging straight down by his sid^, gazing 
.fixedly upon him, as from a tower of observation. 

“ There is no answei^^' said Nicholas, laying the parcel on a table beside him. 
Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and thrusting his head forward so 
as to obtain a nearer view of Nicholas's face, scanned his features closely. 

“No answer," Nicholas, speaking very loud, under the ^mpi;essioa that 
Newman Noggs was deaf. 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and, without uttering a syllable, con- 
tinued the same clo^ scrutiny of iSs companion's face. 

This was such a veiy singular proceeding on the part of an utter st^iliger, and 
his appearance was So extremely peculiar, that Nichoins, who !tad a sufficiently,, 
ke^ sense of the ridiculous, could not refrain from bs'iaking into a smile os he 
inqSred whether Mr. Noggs Iw d a^y commands for him. , ^ 

Noggs shook his head and sighed ; upon which Nicholas rose, and remarking 
that he required no rest, bade him good morning. . y 

It was a great exert?on^W Newman Noggs, and nobody knows to this day how 
t he ever came to make it, the other peaty teiiig wholly unknown to him, but he 
drew a long breath and actually said, out loud, ^tliout once ^t^piog, that if tile • 
young gentleman not object to tell, should Uke to (fjLnow what his uncle was 
going to do'tor him. 

Nichdas had not the least objectlpn in the world, but on the oohtraty was rather 
jMsed to have an i/f talking on'the subject which occupied his 

thoughts ; so he sat do^ again, ^d (his sanguine imagination wanning as he 
spoke) entered into a fervent and glowing description of ail thi(^ honours and 
advantages to be derived fr3tn appoii^xment at that sea^^of 'feaming, Dotheboys 
■ 
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'*^ul, wluil's the matter— are v(|i ill?” said Nicholas, suddenly breaking off, as 
As companion, after throwing himself into a variety of uneputh attitudes, thrust 
his hands under tlK stool, and c/acked his%nger>joints as if lie ^ver^ snapping all 
the bones in hi^hands. 

* Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on jshrugging his shoulders and 
cracking his finger-jof{its ; smiling horrit^ all the^^e, and Poking stc^fastly atP 
n^hing, out of the tops of his eyes, in a rifost ghostly manner. 

At first, Nicholas thought the mysterious man was in a fit, but, on further 
consideration, decided^hat he was in liquor, under whicli circumstances he deemed 
it prudent to make off at once. He look^ back when he had got the street-door 
open. Newrffa% Noggs was st^ll indulf ing m the same extra^dinary gestures, atul 
the cracking of his fingers sotnded louder than evgr. 


- CHAPTER V. * ® 

% 

NICHOLAS STARTS FOR VORKSIIIRR. OF lUS LEAVE-TAKING AND HIS FELLOW- 
< - TRAVELLERS, AND WHAT BEFELL THIiM ON THE ROAD. 

If tears dropped ii<b a trunk were charms to preserve its owner froir..soiTq>\' and 
misfortune, Nicholas Nickleby wbuld have commenced his expedition under most 
happy auspices. Inhere was so much to be done, and so little time to do it in ; 
so man/ kind words to be spoken, and such bitter pain in the hearts in which they 
rose to impede their utterance, that the little preparations for his journey were made 
mournfully indeed. A hundred things which the anxious care of his mother and 
sister deemed indispensable for his comfort, Nicholas insisted on leaving behind, 
os they might pro^c of some after use, or might Ue convertible into money if 
occasion re/iuir£d. A hundred affectionate contests on such joints as these took 
place on the sad night which preceded his departure ; and, as the termination of 
every urigerless dispute brought them nearer and n^er to the cltJsc of their slight 
preparations, Kate grew busier and busier, and w^t more sil^itly. 

The \vas packed at last, and then" there came supper, with some little 
^ delicacy providechfor tfiij ^cauiion, and as a set-off against the expense of w'hich^ 
^Katc and her mother had^. feigned to dine when Nicholas was out. Thef pooRilacl 
nearly chokgi himself by attempting to partqke of it, and almost suffocated^him- 
self in affecting a jest or Uvo, and forcing a melancholy laugh. Tlius they lingered 
on^il\^thq hour of separating for^he night was long past : and then they'found 
that they might as well have given vent to their real feelftlgs^Wfore, for they could 
not suppress them, do what they would, c' So they let them have their way, and 
even that was a relief. 

Nicholas slept well t,Ul six next morning ; dreamed of hoij^, or of what was 
home once— no matter w'hich, for things that are changed or gone wilf come 3)ack 
as they used to be, thank God ! in sleep — and rose quite brisk and gay. He wrote 
A few lines in j^encil, to say the good-bye whi^ he wnShOfniid to pronounce him- 
self, and laying them, with half his scanty stock of money, at his Aster's door, 
shouldered hi^box and crept softly down stairs. 

**Is that you, ijannah?’* cried a vc^ from Mis^ La Creev/s sitting^rckpRl,, 
whence shone ,the light of a feeble candle. , \ 
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** It is I, Miss Ln Creevy,” said Nicholas, pydng down the box and looking in, 
“ Bless us 1 *’ exclaimed Miss La Creevy, stcJkmg and putting her hand to h^r 
curbpapers ; r you‘|s^ip very early, Mif Nickleby." s 

** So are you,** replied Nicholas. , • 

‘'It’s the fine arts that brin^: me out of bed, Mr. Nicklebv," returned the lady. 
^ '* I'm waiting for theflight to ca^y out an|jdea." / ^ 

Miss lUk Creevy had got up early to pu2 a fancy nose into a miniature of an uj^y 
little boy, destined for his grandmother in the country, who ^ expected to 
bequeath him property if he was like the family. * 

“To carry out an idea,** repeated Miss La Creevy ; “and that’s the great con- 
valence of living in'^ thoroughfare li&c thi Strant). When I w^nf a nose or an 
eye for any particuldt sitter, I have only to look out if window and wait till I get 
one.** . > 

“Does it take long to get a nose, now ? " inquired Niiiholas, smiljng. ; 

“Why# that depends in a great measurc^on tlie pattern," replied Miss La 
CreevJ^ “Snubs and romans are plentiful enough, and there are flats of all sorts 
and^es^vhen there's a meeting at Exeter Hall ; b^t perfect aqiiilincs, J am sorry 
to say, are scarce, and we gAerfflly use them for imi&rms or ijublic characters." 

“Indeed!” said Nicholas. “ If I should meet with any in my travels, I'U 
endeavour to sketch them for you." 

" You don't mean to say that you are really going all the way down into York- 
shire tliSs cold winter's weather, Mr. Nicklcby?” said Miss Larjvrccvy. “ I heard 
something of it last night,” * 

“ I do, indeed,” replied Nicholas. “ Needs •must, you know,' when somebody 
drives. Necessity is my driver, and that is only another name for tlfc same 
gentleman.” 

• “ Well, I am very Sony for it ; that's all I can say,” said Miss La Creevy ; “as 
much on your mother’s and sister’s accounts as on yours. Your sister is a very 
pretty young lady, Mr. Nicklcby, and that is an additional reamn why she should 
have somebody to pnatect her, I persuaded her to give me a sitting or two, for the 
street-door case. Ah ! she’ll make a sweet miniature.” As Miss Lii Creevy spoke, 
she held up an ivory counlenanpe intersected with very perceptible sky-blue^veins, 
and regarded it with much gotnp^icency, that Nicholas quite envied her. ’ 

“If you ever have an opportunity of^ showing Kate some little kindqjj^,” said 
Nicholas, presenting his h^d, “ I think you will.” ^ 

“ Depend upon that,” said the good-natured miniature (^lintcr ; “and God bless 
you, 'iir. Nicklcby ; and I wish ypu well." ^ 

h wjis very little that Nicholas knj^w of the world, but h? guessed enoug^ about 
its ways to think, that if he gave Miss La Creevy^one little kiss, perhaps slie rjiight 
not be the less kindly d!spc led towards those he was leaving behind. So, he gave 
ber three or four with a kind of jocose gallantry, and Miss Ija Creevy evinced no 
greater s 3 miptoms of displeasure than declaring, as she adjusted ber yellow turban, 
that she had never heard of such a thing, couldn't have^}>elie^ it possible: 

Having terminated the unexpected interview in this satisfactory manner, Nicholas 
testily withdrmv himself from the house. By the time he had found a man to carry 
his box it was only seven o'ljock, so hi walk^ slowly on, a little in advance of the 
, porter, and veiy probably with not lialf as light a heart in his breast as the mart 
hod* although he had no waistcoat to cover it with, and had evident, froiq the 
appearance of his other garments, been spepding the night in actable, and taking 
his break&st at a pump, ^ 
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Aegardingt with no small curiosi^ and interest, all the busy prepacalions for tho 
Sbming day which every street aiAWmost every bouse disf^yed ; and thinking now 
and then, that it Sfcmed rather hard that # many people of ranlv and stations ^ 
could cam a livelihood in London, and, that he should be compell^ to journey so 
far in search of one ; Nicholas speedily arnved at the Saracen's Head. Snow Hill. 
Having dismissed hfii atteni^nt. and ^cn the b<^ safely <irposited in ihe coach^ 
ho looked into the coflGae-room in search of Mr. Squeers. • 

we found that learned gentleman sittmg at breakfast, with the three little boys 
beforp noticed, and t>^ others who had turned up by some lucky chance since the 
interview of tho previous day, ranged in a row on the opposite seat. Mr, Squeers 
had before hifn^ small measure of coftcc, if plate of hot toaslf and a cold round of 
beef , but he was at that mogicnt intent on prep iring breakfalt for the little boys. 

ia twopcim’ortj^ of milk, is it, waiter?'^ said Mr. Squeers,, looking clown 
into a larjm blue mug, and* slanting it gently, so as to get an accurate view of the 
quantity m liquSl contained in it. ^ 

*' That’s twopenn’orth, sii,” rej^hed the waiter, 

"What ^rare article milk is, to be sure, in London I ” said Mr. Sque^ ;^hh a 
sigh. "Just fill that mug up with lukewami wateif ^\^lliam, will you?” 

"To the ^\ery tc^, sir?” inquired tho waiter, "Why, Hki milk will bo 
drownded,” 

"Never you mind that," replied Mr. Squeers. " Serve it riglit for being so dear. 
You ordered that ^ick bread and butter for tliree, did you ? ” * 

" Coming Jiiectly, sir.” « 

"You needn’t IRiny yourself," said Squeers ; "there’s plenty of time. Conquer 
your passions, boys, and don’t be eager alter vittles.” As he uttered this moral 
precept, Mr. Squeers took a largo bite out of the cold beef, and recognised 
Nicholas. V * 

"Sit down, Mr. NicUeby," said Squeers. "Here we are, a breakfasting jou 
sec I " 

Nicholas did ffci^scethat anybody was breakfasting, except Mr. Squeers ; but ho 
bowed with all becoming reverence, and looked as cheerful as he could. 

" Cli I that's tho milk and water, is it, William?” said Squeers. " Very good ; 
donL forget the bread and butter picbcntly.” • ^ 

At tUs fresh mention of the bread and butter, the live little boys looked very 
eager, and follqived tHfe \^nter out, with their eyes ; meanwhile Mr. Squw ra tasted 
the milk and water. 

" Ah I ” said that gentleman, smacking his here’s richness I Think ti the 
many begins and orphans in the streets that%ould be glad of this, little bOira. A 
sl^kin^^ thing hunger is, isn’t it, j^ir. Nickleby ? 

Wy shocking, sir,” said Nieholos. 

"When 1 say number one,” pursued Kir. Squeers, putting the mug before the 
children, "the boy on the left hand nearest the window may take a drink; and* 
when 1 say numlSer two, the boy next him will gp in, and so till we come to number 
five, which is the last Soy. Aieyoureaay?" 

" Yes, cried all the little boys with great eagerness. 

"That's right," said Squoer% calmly gettidfe on withes breakfast $ " keQ> ready 
tiU I tell you to begin. Subdue your appetites, my dears, and you^ve conquered , 
human nat^'. This is the way we inculcate strength of mind, Mr. Niel^by,'* 
said the schoolmaaten turning to and spealiiig with hia ntouth very.lott 

of beef and toast. * 
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Niohqlas munnnred something — ^he knew not wj^at-^in reply ; and the little b*Sy& 
dividing their gaze between the mug, the bread Ind buifer (which liad by tliis tinSe 
tutived), and i|^sel which Mr. S^iieers took into bis moifth, remaitied with 
strained eyes in torments of expectation. • ^ 

* ' Thank God for a good breakfast, ** said Squeers when he had finished. ** Number 
^e maf take a drinkP' 

Numbd^ one seized the mug ravenous!}^ and had just dnmk enough to make hiri 
wish for more» when Mr, Squeers gave the signal for number two,\’ho gave up at 
the Sanaa interesting moment to number three ; and the proedbs was repeateeb) until 
the mHk and water terminated with number five. 

“ And now," said ffte schoolmaster, dmdi% the bg!iad and buttei fer three into 
os^many portions a# there wcre^childrcn, “ you ha# Ixitter look sharp with your 
breakfast, for the horn will blow in a minute or two, then every Ijoy leaves 
off." 

Permission being thus given to fall to, the bgys began to eat voraciously, and in 
dcj()erate haste : while the schoolmaster (who was in high good humour aftgr his 
mealj^idked his teeth with a fork, and looked smilingly on. In a veryeshort time, 
the horn was heard. * * ^ 

“I thought itowouldn't be long," said Squeers, jumping up and producing a little 
basket from under the seat ; '' put what you haven't had time to cat, in here, boyi^ii 
You'll want it on the road ! " ' 

Nichdias was considerably startled bjr these very economicallkrangements ; but 
he had no time to reflect upon them, for the little bbys had to be got up to the to]> 
of the coach, and their boxes had to be brought out and put in, and Mr. Squeers's 
luggage was to be seen carefully deposited in the boot, and all these offices were in 
his department. He was in the full heat and bustle of concluding these operations, 
vrtiea his uncle, Mr. Raljdi Nickleby, accosted him. 

' Oh I here you are, sir I "• said Ralph. Here are your mother and sister, sir.” 

Where 1 " cried Nicholas, looking hastily round. ^ 

*' Here I " replied his uncle. ** Having too much money and nothing at all to do 
with it, they were paying a hackney coach as I came up, sir." 

“ We u'ere afraid of being too late to see him before he went away fronf^s,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, c^ibracing her Ion, heedless of the unconcerned lookcfs-oh in 
the coach-yard. 

"Very good, ma^am," returned Ralph, "you’^re the ^est Judg|^ of course. 1 
merely sedd that you were paying a hackney coach. / new pay a hackney coachi 
ma’am, I never hire one. I hav'^'t l^n in a hackney coach of my ow|^ hiring for 
thirty. years, and I hope I shan’t be IJpr thirty more, if 1 live* as long." „ 

" I should never have forgiven myself if 1 had not seen him." said Mrs. Kiekfak^. 

" Poo^ dear boy-*-g(Hi:% 9way without bis breakfast too, because he feared to 
distress us 1 " 

" Mighty fine, certainly," said Ralph, with great testtness. "\yhen I first went 
to business, ma'am, I to^ a penny loaf f^d a ba'porth olh»inilk for my breakfast 
, as ! waUced to^he Cify every morning ; what do you say to tliat, ma’am? Break- 
Bahl" 

**NoWt Nkklel^," said Sguws, ccSiing up at the moment buttoning his great- 
« coat s i think you’d better get up b^nd. Pm afraid of one of them boys falling 
Off, diultliefi there’s twoity pound a year gone." ^ 

'*Pmt Nichols^" whispeefd Kate, touehing her brother^ afm, is that 
vulgar nm?" 
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growled Ralph, whose puick ears had caught the inquiry* ‘‘Da you 
wish to he introduced 4o Squeak, my dear ? *' 

“ That the schoelmaster 1 No, uncle. no I " replied shrinking back. 

*' I'm sure I^heard you say as much, my dear," retorted Ralph, in his cold, 
sarcastic manner. “ Mr. Sejueers, here's ray niece— Nicholas’s sister I " 

"Very glad to malte your acquaintance, miss, raid Squeftrs, raising his hat at^ 
or two. " I wish Mrs. Squeers tooH gals, and we had you fora t^kcher. T 
don't know, ihdtigh, whether she mightn't grow jealous if we had. Ha ! Ha ! Ha 1 
If the proprietor of‘Dotheboys Hall could have known what was passing in his 
assistant's breast at tliat moment, he woiUd have discovered, with some surprise, 
that he was ak n'jar being souijdly puiAuell&l as he had ever been in his life. Kate 
Nickleby, having a quicker {perception of her brother's emotions, led him gently 
aside, arid thus prevent Mr. Squeers from bSiig impressed with the fact in a 
peculiarlyfdisagreeahle manher. 

" My dear Nicholas," said the y^ung lady, " who is this man? Whiit kind of 
place can it be that you arc going to ? *' ^ 

"fhard^know, Kate," replied Nicholas, pressing his sister's hand.* "^^«up- 
pose the Yorkshire folks are rather rough and uncitftivAed ; that’s all.’' 

" But this person?^ urged Kate. # 

my employer, or master, or whatever the proper name may be,” replied 
Nicholas (|uickly, "and I was an ass to take his coarseness ill. They arc looking 
this way, and it is|ihno I was in my place. Bless you love, and good-bye 1 Irlother, 
look forWf'atd to our meeting again some day I Uncle, f.wewell 1 Thank you heartily 
for all you have dione and all you mean to do. Quite ready, sir I ” 

With these hasty adieux, Nicholas mounted nimbly to his scat, and waved his 
hand as gallantly as if his heart went with it. 

At this moment, when the cpachman and guard wereocomparing notes for tlVe 
last time before starting, on the subject of the way-bill ; when porters were screwing 
out the last rcluc^nt sixpences, itinerant newsmen making the last offer of a 
morning papeft*, and the horses giving the last impatient rattle to their harness ; 
Nicholas felt somebody pulling softly at his leg. He looked down, and there stood 
NevMtian Noggs, who pushed up into his hand a dirty letter, 

‘^What's this?’’ inquired Nicholas. ® q 

"Hf^lU" rejoined Noggs, pointing to Mr. Ralph Nickleby, who was saying a 
few earnest woirils to Sqqecrs, a short distance off. " it. Read it. Nobody 
knows. That’s all.” 

" Stop r’ cried Nicholas, ^ ^ 

"No,” replied Nogg5» ^ ’ 

VNjchqlas cried stop, again, bu^Newman Noggs was gone. 

A minute's bustle, a l3anging of the coach-doors, a of tlie vehicle to one 

side, as the heavy coachman, and still heavier guard, climbed into their seats ; a cry 
of "All right, '"d few notes from the horn, a hasty glance of two sorrowful faces 
below, and the bard %atures of Mr. Rajph Nickleby— and the coach was gone too, 
and rattling^ over the stones of Smithheld. ^ 

The little boys' logs being too short to admit of their feet resting upon anything 
as they sat, and the little boys' bodies b^ng consequently in imOtinent hazard of 
being jerked off the coach, Nicholas bad ^ough to do, ovm* the stcoaesi to hold 
them on. ^J^tween the manual exertion and the mental omoety attendant upon this 
task, he was n6t g little relieved >)^cn the Goa6h Stopped at the Pcaoo^ at 
Islington', He was still more relieved when a hcarty-iooldng gentleman, with a very 
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good-humoured fAce, and a veiy fresh colouri |(^ up t^hind. Qiid proposed to^ta^ 
the other comer of the seat. ^ ^ 

•• If we pm somf ^ these youngbter#in the middle/* said thoficw comer, “ they 'll 
be safer in case'of tneir going to ^leep* eh ?" 

If youll have the goodness, sir,” replied Squeets, " that'll be the very thing. 
Mr. Nicklcby, take #iree of t%^ boys ^tweeu yom andf the gentleman. Belling 
and the^oungest Snawley can sit betwAen me and the guard. Three childrm^,” 
said Scfueers, explaining to the stranget', *' books as two.” 

1 have not the least objection 1 am sure,” said the fresh-colourcd gentleman ; 

I have a brother who wouldn't object to book his six children as two at any 
butcher’s or baker's^ the kingdom, I Baretay. F^r from it.” 

•“Six children, sirf” exclaimed Squeers. 

"Yes, and all boys,” replied ttfe stranger. 

“ Mr. Nickleby,” said Queers, in great habte, **catfth hold of J^hat li^ket. I^t 
me give you a c«ard, sir, of an establishment ^here those six lx>ys can be brouglit 
11 ^ ill an enlightened, liberal, and moral manner, with no mistake at all about it, 
for«iwen<y guineas a year each— twenty guineas, sir^-or I'd take all the boys 
togeSicr upon a average ri^t through, and say a hundred pound n year for the lot.” 

"Oh 1” saijJ the gentleman, glancing at the card, "yoJ are ihc Mr. Squeers 
mentioned here, I presume ? " ^ 

" Yes I am, sir,” replied the worthy pedagogue ; "Mr. Wiickford Squeers is my 
name, ^ind I'm very far from being ashamed of iU These aiy^some of my boys, 
sir ; that's dKc of my assistants, sir— Mr. Nicklettjjj^: a gentleman's son. and a good 
scholar, mathematical, classical, and commercial* We don’t <fo things by halves 
at our shop. All manner of leaniing ^y boys take down, sir ; the expense is never 
thought of ; and they gel paternal treatment and washing in.” 

• “ Upon my word,” si^d the gentleman, glancing at Nicholas with a half smile, 
and a moib than half expression of surprise, " these are advantages inilccd.” 

" You may say that, .sir,” rejoined •Squeers, thrusting his hmids into his great- 
coat ixickets. "Tly most unexceptionable references are givA and required. I 
wouldn’t take a reference with any boy, that wjisn’t responsible for the payment of 
five pound five n quarter, no, not if you went down on your knees, and ask'id me, 
with the tears runniqj^ down your face, to do it.” 

" Highly considerate,” said the passenger. 

“ It's my great aim and ^nd to be considerate, sir,” rcjmnfid Squsprs. " bnawley, 
junior, if you don't leave off chattering your teeth, and faking witii the cold, I'll 
wan# you with a severe thraSb^g in about half a minute’s time.” 

“S^ fast here, gcnelmen," saia th^guard as he clamlier^ up. 

“ All-right behind there, Dick? ” cried the coachman. 

“ All right,” was thegieply. " Off she goes ! And off she did go,— if coaches 
be feminine— amidst a loud flourish frox^ the guard’s horn, and the calm approval 
of aU the judges of allies and coach-horses congregated at the 4^eacock, hut more 
especially from the helpers, , who stood, with the clot]is;ov|r theft- arms, watching 
the coach tilleit disd^pear^j^d then jdbnged admu^ngly slablewards. bestowing 
various gniffencomiumsQil^l^uty of the turn-out. - ^ / * ' 

Wlteo the guard (who vwf ftoui ^<1 Yorkshkeiryp)Jbad bloum himself quite out 
of bi^fa, Jie put the honiypl^ix liuldf tui|nel of a basket fasmndd th the co^-side 
for purpose, and a sltowpr of on tl^ chest and 

fihqi&d^, observed it aft^ he demanded of every 

perfons^aiatdy whether;j^;t!ru not w^here b&was 
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gning* Satisfactory reives being to these queries^ be surmised that the roads 
were pretty heavy arter that fall last night, and took the liberty of asking whether 
any of them gentlemen carried a snuff-box. It happening r|at nobody did, he 
remarked with s mysterious air that he had heard a medical gentleman as went 
down to Grantham lasj^ week, say how that snuff-takini; was bad for the eyes ; but 
for his part he had never foun#it so, and#vhat he was, ttdh everybody shotild 
spdtik as they found. Nobody attempting to controvert this position, h?toOk a 
email ]^own-paper parcel out of his hat, and putting on a pair of horn spectacles^ 
(the wHUng l^ing embbed) re{id the direction half-a-doxen times over ; having done 
whii^h, he confjgned the parcel to its old p)pce, put up his s^tades again, and 
stared at everybcHy in turn, this%c took another blow ax the horn by vray of 

refreshment ; and having no>^exhausted his usual ^pics of conversation, folded bds 
arin^ as well as he could ill so many coats, and falling into a solemn silence, looked 
carelessly £& the familiar objects which met his eye on every side as the coach rolled 
on ; the only things he seemed to cam for being horses and droves of cattle, whi^h 
he scrutinised with a critical air as they were passed upon the road. 

* The weather was intensely and bitterly cold ; a gr^t jieal of smow fell ffom^flne 
to time ; and the wir^ was intolerably keen. Mr. Squeers got down at almost 
every stage~to stretch his legs, as he said— and as he always came back from such 
exi'ursions with a very red nose, and composed himself to sleep directly, there is 
reason to suppose that he derived great benefit from the process. The little pupils 
having been stinuiUccd with the remains of their breakfast, and further. in vigbrated 
by sundry small si\ps of a curious ^cordial carried by Mr. Squeers, which tasted very 
like toast-and-water put into a brmidy bottle by mistake, went to sleep, woke, 
Shivered, and cried, as their feelings prompted. Nicholas and the good-tempered 
man found so many things to talk about, that betw'cen conversing together, and 
cheering up the boys, the time passed with them as rapidly as it could, under suctf 
adverse circumstances. 

So the day worc^n. At Eton-Slocomb there was a good coach dinner, of which 
the box, the four front outsides, the one inside, Nicholas, the good-tempered man, 
and Mr. Squeers partook ; while the five little bo>'5 were put to thaw by the fire, 
and ^alod with sandwiches. A stage or* two fiirther on, the lamps were lighted, 
and a ^at to-do occasioned by the taking &p, at a road side inn, of a very 
fastidlouB:Iady with ai)^ infinite variety of cloaks and small parcels, who loudly 
lamented, fur tht' behoof j^'f the outsides, the non-arrivalcof her own carria^ which 
was to have taken her ^ on, and made the guard solemnly promise to st^ every 
green chari<^t he saw coming ; which, as it wo^ a ck rk night and he was sittlng^rlth 
his face, the other way. i-hat officer undertook, with many fervent assevettttions, 
to not Ii^astly, the fastidious lady, finding there was a solitary genUemaii^iA^de, 
hmi a small lamp lighted which she carried in her reticttie,Snd being* after much 
trouble, shut in, the horses were put into ^ brisk canter, and the co^ was once 
more in rapid motion. 

The night and the w.now came on together, and dismal encrtigli they were, 
There was no sound to be heard but the bowling of the wind i for ifioisae of the 
wheels, and the tread of the horses' feet, rendered inaudible the thldk 
coating of snow which cowared the ground ^d Was incmasingevie^ moment 
The streets of Stamford were deserted as they passed through the toWtt ; and 
old ehurcheii/ rose, frowning and dark, fhmi the Whitened ground, Tw^ty mlle| 
further on, two of ' thw front outside passengers, aval^ themscili^ of 
' antvol at oUtof the best inns in Englmid, ttwned iii, for the i^ghh at the George dt 
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Orantham. The remainder wrapped thems^vSs more dosdy in iheir coals afid 
cloahs, and ^avinatbe light and wardDth of the town behind tbeni, pillowed them- 
selves against' the luggage, and prepared with many half-sujppressed moans, 
again to encounter the piercing blast which swept across the open country. 

They were little mpte thanfg stage out of Granth|in> or half-way between 
It and ItfISWark, when Nicholas^who ha^lbeen asleep for a short time, was siUldgUy 
roused by a violent jerk which nearly threw him from his seat, firasplhg the 
he found that the coach had sunk greatly on one side, though it was still d fl i gge d 
forward by the horses and while — confuj^ by their plunging and the loud screams 
of the lady inside--ke hesitated, for ait instant, whether he should jtimp off or hot. 
tRe vehicle turned easily over, and rdieved him from^ill uncertainty by flinging him 
into the road. * .. • 


CHAPTER VI. 

« 

IK WHICH THB OCCURRENCE OF THE ACCIDENT MENTIONED IN THE LAdT 
CHAPTER, AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY TO A COUPLE OP GENTLEMEN TO 

TILL STORIES AOAINST EACH OTHER. 

# 

Wo HO I " cried the guard, on his legs in | minute, and running to the leaders* 
heads. ** Is there ony genelman there, as ^ len* a hand here ? Keep quiet, dang 
ye I Wo ho 1 '* 

" What's the matter ?^' demanded Nicholas, looking sleepily up, 

** Mattlicr, mun ? matther eneaf for one Height,*' replied the guard ; “ dang llie 
wall-eyed bay, he’s gane mad wi’ glory, I think, carsc I'coorch is over. Here, can't 
ye len' a bond? Dorn it. I’d ha' dean it if all my boans w'ere bftkjbm." 

"'Here I" cried Nicholas, staggering to Ills feet, "I’m ready. I'm only a little 
abroad, that's all." 

*' Hoold 'em toighj^" cried the gpiard, "while ar coot treaces. Hang on tif 'em 
sumhoo. Wcel deane, my lod. That's it. Let *em goa noo. X>ang they'll 
gang whoam fast eneaf 1 " ^ 

In truth, the animals were no sooner released than thej^trotted back, with much 
delilxmtion, to the stable they h^d just left, which was distant not a behind. 

" Cgn you bio' a ham? " asked tlm* guard, disengaging 9 ne of the co^-lamps. 

" I daresay I can," replied Nicholas. ^ 

"Then just bb* into dwt *un as lies on the grund, fit to wakketi th^ deead, 
wiiree," said the man, " wliile I stop soi^ie o’ this here squealing inside. Cumin*. , 
cunun*. Dean't make that noise, wooraan." 

As tim man spoke he proceeded to wrenth open the uppermost dbor of the coach, 
while Nicholag, sdzlag the horn, awoke^the echoes far and wide with one of the 
most extraordinary performances on that instrument ever heard by mortal ears. It 
had its effect however, not only in roiHrii^ such of ^ passengers as were recover- 
ing from the stunning effects of theif' &U, but hi summoning assistanoe to their 
relief ; for lights gleamed hi the distaace, and people were already asdR, 

In ,facb a man on hoi^ebad^ .galloped j^wn, before the pasuengers were wdt 
coRteted together «Ma cariifistt Investigation being instituteo, itappei^ that tlie 
lady inside had broken her lamp, . and the gentleman his head ; that tlie two 

" I> 3 
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fi^t outsides had ^aped with %lick eyes ; the box with a bloody nose ; the 
coachman with a ci^ptusion on the temple ; idr. Squeers with t wortmautcau bruise 
on his back; and the remaining passengers without any injury at *011— thanks to 
•the softness of the snow-drift in which they had been overturned. These facts were 
no sooner thoroughly tscertaii^d, than the lady gave several indications of fainting, 
but being forewarned that if sne did, sH^must ti*carricd on some gen4fenian’s < 
shoulders to th^ nearest public-house, she prudently thought better of it, and 
' walked back with the rast. 

nicy fouml on reaching it, that it was a lonely place with no very great accom- 
modation in •the way of apartmen^ — that portion of ^ resourcca being 
.all comptised intone public ^Ibom with a sanded floor, an|^ a chair or twA. 
Ho\^'ever, a large faggot and a plentiful supply gf coals being heaped upon the 
fire, the aopcaronce of Aing s was not long in mending ; and, by the time they 
had wa£>heu off efTaceablc marks of the late accident, the room w'as warm 
.and light, which was a most agrelkble exchange for the cold and &arkne:s 
I ^ out of door|. ^ 

* " Well, Mr. Nickleby,” said .Squeers, insinuating tliimsclf into the washiest 
corner, "you did vei*/ right to catch hold of them horses. I should have done 
it niyself if I had come to in time, but I’m very glad you did it. ^ou did it very 
\v3l ; very well." 

" So well," Slid y^c merry-faced gentleman, who did not seem to approve very 
much of the patronising tone adopted by Squeers, "that if they hsd not been 
firmly checked whm they were, you would most probably have had no brains left 
to teach with." 

This remark called up a discourse relative to the promptitude Nicholas had 
displayed, and he was overwhelmed with compliments and commendations. 

** I am very glad to have escaped, of course," observeiP Squeers ; " every man 
is glad when he escapes from danger ; but if any one of my charges had been 
hurt — if I hadybeA prevented from restoring any one of these little boys to his 
parents whole and sound as I received him — what would hav8 been my feelings ? 
Wl}y the wheel a-top of my head would have been far preferable to it," 

"Are they all brothers, sir?" inquired the ^dy who had carried the "Davy" 
or safetyrlamp. 

" In <fcte sen^c thc3tjare, ma'am," replied Squeers, diving into his great-coat 

• lx>ckcl for cjuds. "ThejPare all under the same parental and affectionate treat- 

ment. Mrs. Squeers an<!f myself arc a mother and a father to every one of^'em. 
Mr. Nickl#)y, hand the lady them cards, •ind^offer these to the gentlemen. 
Pgrha ps*they might kno^ of some parents thaf would be glad to avail then^lves 
onfl^ establishment." • 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers, who fist no opportunity of 
advertising gratuitously, placed his hands lipon bis knees, and looked at the pttpils 
with as much benignity as he could pos^bly affect, while Nicholas, blushing with 
shame, handed round fie cards as directs^. 

" I hope you suffer no inconvenience from the overturn, ma’anf ?" sidd the 
, mcrry-faced gentleman, addressing the fa^dious lady, as though, he were 
chmitably desirous to cliange tAe subject. ^ 

" No bodily inconvenience," replied the lady. 

" No meribl inconvenience, I hope?" 

Mbe subject is a. very painful one®to my feelings, sir,” replied the lady with 
^vongemotllh; *'and 1 begyou, as o geadcmaii, not to refer to it.** 
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Dear me,” said the merry-faced gentleimij looking merrier still, “ I rilCr^ly 
intended to inquire—-” ^ • 

“ I hope #0 inqjAes will be made*® said the lady, “or I ^lall be compelled to 
throw myself on the protection of the other gentlemen. Landlord, pray direct a 
boy to keep watch outside the door— and if a green chariot passes in the direction 
of Grantham, to st^ it instant^.” ^ ^ ^ 

The ^ople of the house were evidently overcome by this request, and when the 
lady charged the boy to remember, as a means of identifying tlig expected gUcn 
chariot, that it would have a coachman with a gold-laced»hat on the bo.Y, and a 
footman, most probably in silk stockings, behind, the attentions of the good 
^oman of the inn ^re redoubled. £!^en die box-passenger caimlw the infection, 
and growing woiAerfully deferential, immediatefni inquired iraether there was 
not very good society in that neighbourhood, to which the lady replied yes, ^therc 
was ; in a manner which sufficiently implied that she* moved at the very tiptop and 
^mmiUof it all. ^ • • 

“As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to get another coach,” 
saf(kth#good-tempered gentleman when they had been all sitting round the fire, 
for some time in silence, ‘fan^ as he must be gone a couple of hours at tlie very* 
least, I propose a bowl of hot punch. What say you, sir?'* 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed inside, who was a man 
of very genteel appearance, dressed in mourning. He was not past the middle %e, 
but Mis hmr was grey ; it seemed to have been prernaturel)^ turned by care or 
sorrow. He readily acceded to the proposal, and appeared to be prepossessed by 
the frank good-nature of the individual from whom it emanatedr 
This latter personage took upon himself the office of tapster, when the punch was 
ready, and after dispensing it all round, led the conversation to the antiquities of 
York, with which bottle and the grey-haired gentleman appeared well acquainted. 
When this topic flagged, he turned with a smile to the grey-headed gentleman, and 
asked if he could sing. 

“ 1 cannot indeed," replied the gentleman, smiling in his tuHi. , 

That's a pity," said the owner of the good-humoured countenance. “ Is 
there nobody here who can sing a song to lighten the time ? " 

The passengers, ^ne and all, protested that they could not ; that they^'ishecl 
they could ; that they couldn’t remember the words of anything without book ; 
and so forth. « • ik ^ 

“ Perhaps the lady would not object," said the pflsident with great respect,* 
ana a merry twinkle in his cy^ “ Some little Italian tiling out of the last opera 
brotfght out in town, would be mqH acceptable I am sure." * 

Aslhe lady condescended to make no reply, but tossca her head contemptuously, 
and murmured som*fifither expression of suTprisc regarding the aljsdnceW'’thc 
green chariot, one or two voices urged ^pon the president himself, the propriety of 
making an attempt for the general benefit. • 

“ I would if r could,” said he of the good-tempered face ; 'i for I hold that in * 
this, as in sfil othe^cases where people ^ho are strangers fo each other are thrown 
unexpectedly together, they should endeavour to render themselves as pleasant, for 
the jdffit sake of the little^mmuniiy, as possible." 

' 1 wish the maxim were more |ener«dly acted on, in all cases,” said the gr^- 
beaded gentleman. 

, *' I’m ^ to hear it," fttvimed (be ' Ferhapa, as Jron clh t sing, youH 

leitttiaajwny?" 
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ftay. I should ask you.” 

*' After you, I will, with plea3urc^ " 

** Indeed I” said 4 he grey-haired gentleidlLn, smiling. let he so. I 

fear the turn of giy thoughts is not calculated to lighten the time you must pass 
Sere ; but you have brought this upon yourselves, and shall judge. We were 
speaking of York Mister jus^ now. Mv story shs^ have s^e reference to it. 
call % • 

• THE FIVE SISTERS OF YORK. 

• 

After a murmur of approbation from the other passengers, during which the 
fastidious lady flr^nk a gl^s of punch ufobsdTved, the grey*hea4jM gentleman thus 
went on : f ® 

h great many years a^o — for the fifteenth cenfhry was scarce two years old at 
the time, a^d King Henry the Fourth sat upon the throne of England-^there 
dwelt, tSfc the ancient city of York, five maiden sisters, the subjects of my tale. 

** These five sisters were all cf suipasslng beauty. The eldest was in her Wenty^ 
Jlhird year, llm second a year younger, the third a year younger than the ^econd, 
* and the fourth a year younger than the third. Thejs wese tall, stately figures, 
dark flashing eyes anc^hair of jet ; dignity and grace were in their every move- 
ment ; and the fame of their great beauty had spread through aft the country 
round. 

“ But, if the fou^ elder sisters were lovely, how beautiful U'as the youngpt, a 
fair creature of sixteen t The blushing tints in the soft bloom on the ibuit, or the 
delicate painting on<the flower, are not more exquisite than was the blending of the 
rose and lily in her gentle fi\co, or the deep blue of her eye. The vine, in all its 
elegant hixurinnce, is not more graceful than were the clusters of rich brown hair 
that sportted round her brow. ^ 

“ If wc all had heaits like those which beat so lightly in the bosoms of the young 
and beautiful, what a heaven this earth would be I If, while our bodies grew old 
and withered, our hlUrts could but retain their early youth and freshness, of what 
avail would be our sorrows and suflferlngs 1 But, the faint image of Eden which is 
Stamps upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our rough struggles with the 
worldrand soon wears away; too often to leav« nothing but a mournful blank 
remaining. ^ 

“The fi^art oj this fjV girl bounded with joy and gladness. Devoted attach- 
'ment to her sisters, and n^fervent love of all beautiful things in nature, were its 
pure affections. Her gle^ome voice and merry laugh were the sweetest musid of 
their home. ^ She was its very light and life. ®fhe*Vighiest flowers in the geg'den 
were reared by her ; the caged birds sang wheii they heard her voice, and pined 
Whe3"*ihey missed its sweetness. Alice, dear Alice ; laying tt^ng within the 
sphere of her gentle witcheiy could fail to love her I ^ . 

^ “ You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these sisters Uv^, for tl^ 

tery names have passed away, and dusty antiquaries tdl of them as of a; 

But they dwelt in an old^ooden houso--o!d even in those daysorWith 
gables and balconies of rudely-carved o^, which stood within a pleasant drehSKBd* 
and was surrounded by a rough stone wall, whence a stout archer tnight have'ii^ngisd 
an arrow to St. Mary's abbey? The old abbey flourished then ; and Ufa 
dsters, living on its fair domains, paid yearly dues to the black monks Saint 
Benedict, to v^ich paternity it belonged. « ^ ^ 

“ It was a bright and sunny morning id^the pleasant tfalfa of Summer, whep dfta 
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of these black monks emerged from the abb^j;)ortal, and bent his sUps to^ds 
the house of the fdr sisters. Heaven above" was blue, and earth beneath w!U 
green; the iver ginned like a patl#of diamonds in the sug; the birds poured 
forth their sohgs from the shady trees ; the lark soared high i^ove the waving 
com ; and the deep buzz of insects filled the air. Kverything looked gay and* 
^ smiling ; but the Hhly man V|lked glogmily on, gvith huP eyes bent upon the 
groundf The beauty of the earth is but a breath, and man is but a shadgw. 
What sympathy should a holy preacher have with either ? « 

With, eyes bent upon the ground, then, or only raised •enough to prevent his 
stumbling over such obstacles as lay in his way, the rdigious man moved slowly 
forward until he reifthed a small postern inOhe walljof the sistcrs'^rfharel, through 
vmich he passed, clgsing it behind him. The noise «)f soft voices in conversation, 
and of mecry laughter, fell upon his ear ere he had ac^anced many p.aces ;«nnd 
raising his eyes liigher than was his humble wont, he descried, at no gre^t distance, 
tljp five sisters seated on the S:rass, with the centre ; all busily plying their 

customary task of embroidering. 

" ^Safe you, fair daughters I ’ said the friar ; and fair in truth they yere. Even 
a monk might have loved iftem^as choice master-pleces of his Maker's hand. * 

"The sistev saluted the holy man with becoming rcv^encc, nnd the eldest 
motioned him to a mossy seat ^side them ! but the good friar shook bis he^, 
and bumped himself down on a very hard stone,— at which, no doubt, approving 
angelsiwere^gratiricd. ^ 

" ‘ Ye were merry, daughters,' said the monk. 

" 'You know how light of heart sweet Alice is,' replied the eldest sister, passing 
her fingers through the tresses of the smiling girl. 

"‘And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up within us, to see all nature 
beaming in brightness ^nd sunshine, father,' added Alice, blushing benlath the 
stern look of the recluse. 

"The monk answered not, save by a grave inclination of the head, and the 
sisters pursued their task in silence. * • 

" ‘Still wasting the precious hours,' said the monk at length, turning to the 
eldest sister as he spoke, ‘ still wasting tbe precious hours on this vain tiding. 
Alas, cUas I that the^w bubbles oil the surface of eternity— all that Heaven^ills 


we should see of that dark deep stream— should be so lightly scattered I * « 

" ‘Father,' urged the maiden, pausing, as did each ^ the others, in^er busy 
task. ‘we have prayed at matins, our daily alms have be^ distributed at the gate, 
the lick peasants have been te^d^ll our morning tasks have been oerfonned. 
I hoi^ our occupation is a blamde^ one ? ' « 

‘“See here,' said the friar, taidng the fragie from her hand, *an/lnt|]jf9te 
vindingof gaudy colotrSi^^thout purpose or object, unless it be that one day it 
Is destined for some vain o^ament. to nwnis|^to the pride of your frail and giddy 
sex, Day after day has been employed upon this senseless task, and yet it is not 


half accomplished. Tbe shade of each ^eparted day falls^uporf our graves, and 
th^ exidts as lA beholds it, to know that we are hastening thither. Daughters, 
is tbero no better way to pass the fleeting hours? ' * 


"The four eldd* sisters dowit their eyes, as if abashed by the holy man's 
t but Alice raised hers, and b£ft them mildly on the friar. 

" ^ 6 i#<iear mother/ said the maiden.; ‘ Heaven rest her soul t ’ 9 

ofed the friar Ih a deep vdloi. * 

dear josofher/ filtered t^e h^.^ce, * was living when these lonj^ tasks 
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t«gd.n, and bade us, when she sh^^jld be no more, ply them, in all discretion and 
cheerfulness, in our leUure hours : she said that if in harmless mirth and maidenly 
pursuits we passed*those hours together, tney would prove hangicst and most 
» peaceful of our Mves. and that if, in later times, we went forth into the world, and 
mingled with its Cares^nd trials— if, allured by iu temptations and dazzled by Us 
glitter, we ever, forgot that Ifcve and d^ty whicl^Aould bi«d, in holy tics, the 
cHNdren of one loved parent — a glance af the old work of our common^irlhood ' 
would awaken ^ood thoughts of by-gone days, and soften our hearts to affection 
and love.' * 

‘“Alice speaks truly, father.' said the eljer sister, somewhat proudly. And so 
saying she resumed her work, did tlfe others. * 

" It was a kind of sample, of large size, that^each sister fiad before her ; t^iie 
devfbe was of a complcsa and intricate description, and the pattern and colours of 
all five wAre th^ same. Tfte sisters bent gpraocfully over their work ; the monk, 
resting his chin upon his hands, lool^d from one to tfle other in silence. , 

'* ' How niucli better,' he said at length. ' to shun all such thoughts and*chandcs, 
and, in the^aceful shelter of the church, devote your lives to Heaven I •Infancy, 
childhood, the prim^of life, and old age, witheifas^apidly as they crowd *upon 
each other. Think how human dust rolls onward to the tomb, aj^d turning your 
f»:es stcfidily towards that goal, avoid the cloud which takes its rise among the 
pleasures of the world, and cheats the senses of their votaries. The veil, daughters, 
the veil 1’ ^ 

" ‘ Never, slstei;s,’ cried Alice. ‘ Barter not the light and air of beaten, and the 
freshness of earth and all the beautiful things which breathe upon it, for the cold 
cloister and the cell. Nature's o^vn blessings are the proper goods of life, and we 
nmy share them sinlessly together. To die is our heavy portion, but, oh, let us die 
with life about us ; when our cold hearts cease to beat, letrwarm hearts be beating 
near ; let our last look be upon the bounds which God has set to his bwn bright 
skies, and not on ^one walls and bars of iron I Dear sisters, let us live and die, if 
you list, in this green garden's compass ; only shun the gloom and sadness of a 
cloister, and we shall be happy.' 

“ Jhc tears fell fast from the maiden's eyes as she closed her impassioned appeal, 
and nid her face in the bosom of her sister. ‘ 

“•T^'e comfort. Alice,' said the eldest, kissing her fair forehead. 'The veil 
shall never cast^.Mts &h^<m on thy young brow. How s?y you, sisters ? For your- 
selves yon speak, and n^ for Alice, or for me.' 

" The s^ters, as with one accord, cried tha^ th^ lot was cast together, and’ thftt 
there were dwellings forpeacc and virtue beyopd the convent's walls. o 

Father,' ssiid the eldest lady, rising with dignity, ' you hear our final resolve. 
Tlie same pious care which enriched the abbey of Saint Many, and left us, wphans, 
to its holy guardianship, directed thm no constraint should be imposed upon our 
inclinations, but^ that we should be free to live according to our choice. Let us 
hear no more of this, jye pray you. Sisters, it is nearly noon. Let .us take shelter 
until evening I * With a reverence to the friar, the lady iose«nnd walked toveards 
the house, hand in hand with Alice ; the other sisters followed. 

*' Die holy man, who had often urged the Same point before, but had never met 
with so direct a repulse, walked some little di^itance behind, with hia eyes b«it Upon 
the wnh, £Md his Ups moving as if in prayer. As the sisters reached theifiorclL he 
quickened his pacu, and called upon thgm to stop. « 

** ♦Slay I’ said the mpnk, raising his right hand in the air, and di^lhganimgry 
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glance by turns at Alice and the eldest sister, and hear from me wliat ihe*v« 

recollections are, which you would cherish above eternity, and awaken-^if in mercy * 
they slumbci»d;^bjpmeans of idle toys* The memory of earthljr things is charged, 
in after life, with bitter disappointment, affliction* death ; with drtary change and, 
wasting sorrow. The time will one day come, when a glance at those unmeaning 
I baubles will tear opCn deep woi^nds in thg hearts of some among you, and strike to 
your irifhost souls. When that hour ibrives — and, mark me, come itwill—tjjrn 
from the world to which you clung, to the refuge which you spiihied. Find me 
the cell which shall be colder than the fire of mortals g?ows, when dimmed by 
calamity and trial, and there weep f^r the dreams of youth. These things are 
I^eavcn’s will, no^®'mine,’ said the friar, lUbduinghis voice asj, he looked round 
upon the shrinking ^iris. * The^Virgin’s blessing be Upon you, daughters I' 

“With these words he disappeared through the postcro^; and the sisters hasten- 
ing into the house were seen no more that day. * 9 

^“But.nature will smile though priests nujy frown, and next day the sun shone 
brightly, and on the next, and the next again. And in the morning's glare, and 
in tl^ eixening's soft repose, the five sisters still walked, or worked, or .beguiled the > , 
time by cheerful conversation ifi their quiet orchard. 

“Time pas^ away as a talc that is told ; fi\stcr indeed th.an many tales that are 
told, of which number I fear this may be one. Tlic house of the five sisters stood 
where it did. and the same trees cast their pleasant shade upon tl^c orchard grass. 
The suiters too were there, and lovely as at first, but a changc'ljad come over their 
dwelling. %ometiincs, there was the clash of armour, and the gleaming of the 
moon on caps of steel ; and, at others, jaded coursers were spufred up to the gate, 
and a female form glided hurriedly forth, as if eager to demand tidings of the 
weary messenger. A goodly train of knights and ladies lodged one night within 
the abbey walls, and nq^t day rode away, with two of the fair sisters among them. 
Then, horsemen began to come less frequently, and seemed to bring bad tidings 
when they did, and at length they ceased to come at all, anjd footsore peasants 
slunk to the gate after sunset, and did their errand there, Ry stealth. Once, a 
vassal was despatched in haste to the abbey at dead of night, and when morning 
came, there were sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters' house ; and after his, a 
mournful silence fel^upon it, and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen libout 
it no more. 

“There was a sullen ^kness in the sky, and the ^m'^had grae angnly down, ^ 
thfiting the dull clouds with the last traces of his wratli, W^icn the same black monk 
walt^ slowly on,' with folded a 5 pis,^^within a stonc's-throw of the abbw. A blight 
had Sallen on the trees and shrubs ^ and the wind, at length beginning to break the 
unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, sighed heavily from time tq ti^.^ ns 
though foretelling in grief the ravages of the coming storm. The bat skimmed in 
fantastic flights through the heavy aiq. and the ground was alive with crawling 
things, whose instinct brought them forth to swell and fatten in* the rain. 

“No longer were the friar’s eyes dire<^ed to the earth -^they Verc cast abroad, 
and roamed 4rom plhint to point, as if the gloom and desolation of the scene found 
a quick response in his own bosom. Again be paused near the sistei^* house, and 
again he entered by the p<^em. * # 

“ But not again did his ear encdhnter the sound of laughter, or his eyes rest 
Upon the beautiful figures of the five sisters, All was silent and d.^|serted. The 
boughs of the trees were befit and brokenj^and the grass had gsown long and rank. 
No light feet had piessed it for many, many, a day. 
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Uie indifference or absti^dion of one wdl accustomed to the change, the 
monk glided into the house, and entered a bw, dark room. Four sisters sat there. 
Their black garmCnts made their pale faces whiter still, and*4ne adH sorrow had 
^worked deep ravages. They were stately yet ; but the flush and pride of beauty 
were gone. ^ 

* ' And Alice^where was sbeiP In Heagen. 

4* The monk--even the monk—could belt with some grief here ; for it was bng 
since these sistelk had met, and there were furrows in their blanched faces which 
years could never ploufh. He took his seat in silence, and motioned them to con- 
tinue their speech. ^ 

'* 'They are hpre, sisters,' gaid th# elder lady in a tremlSng voice. *I hage 
never borne to look upon tflem since, and now J blame myself for my weakness. 
Whht4s4hete. iii,her men iory that we shoOld dread ? To call up our old days, shall 
be a solemn, pleasure 

"She glanced at the monk as sheispoke, and, opening a cabinet, brought fotfh 
the five frames of work, completed long before. Her step was firm, but her hand 
•• trembled as%he produced the last one ; and, when tjie flings of the othhr sisters 
gushed forth at sigh^of it, her pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed ' God 
bless her 1 * • 

4* The monk rose and advanced towards them. ' It was almost the last thing 
she touched in health,' he said in a low voice. 

" ' It was,' cried the elder lady, weeping bitterly. 

** The monk tiiqjed to the second sister. 

" ‘ The gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and hung upon thy very breath 
when first he saw thee intent upon this p.astiine, lies buried on a plain whereof the 
turf is red with blood. Rusty fragments of armour, once brightly burnished, lie 
rotting on the ground, and are as little distinguishable for Ms, as are the bones that 
crumble in the mould I ' 

"The lady groa%:d, and wrung her hands. 

*• ‘ The policy of courts,' he continued, turning to the two other Sisters, ' drew ye 
from your peaceful home to scenes of revelry and splendour. The same policy, 
and ffie restless ambition of proud and fiery men, have sent ye back, widowed 
maidens^ and humbled outcasts. Do I speak truly? ’ 

" 'ITieiobs of the two sisters were their only reply. 

• There is liftle need.'^id the monk, wth a meaning look, * to fritter away Ihp 

time in gewgaws which shall raise up the pale ghosts of hopes of eariy years, jjltity 
them, heap^nance and mortification on thei» bedds, keep them down, and m the 
convent 1)6 their grave ! • • * 

sisters asked for three days to deliberate ; and felt^ that night, as though 
the veil were indeed the fitting shroud for their dead joys. But, m(Hiiing came 
again, and though ^the boughs of the orchird trees drooped and ran wild upon the 

* ground, it was th^ same orchard still. The grass was coarse and high, but there 
was yet the spot on whilb they had so of«n sat togc^h^, when chanp and sorrow 
were but names. There was every walk and nook which AUce had made glad » find 
in the minster nave was one fiat stone beneatl^which she slept in peace. 

"And could they, remembeHhg how her yc^ng heaiffiiad sickened gt the thought 
of cloistered walls, look upon her grave, in garbs which would chill the veij^ ashes 
I udthin it? 6outd they bow down in prayer, and wh^ all iiegven turned to bear 
tbeiU, bring the dark shade of sadness dh ohe angel's face? Nd' • 

,t*They sent abroad^ to artists of great c^ebrity in those times, and having 
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obtained the church's sanction to their work of caused to be executed, in fivp, 
large compartmeuts of richly stained glass, a faithful copy of their old embroidery 
work. These wrere fjl&d into a large window until tliat time L^tre of ornament ; 
and when the sun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see rit, the familiar 
patterns were rejected in their original colours, and throwing a stream of brilliant 
Jjght upon the pavemSht. fell vrarply on thj name of Vift. 

**For dlany hours in every day, the sisiers paced slowly up and down the nav^*) 
or knelt by the side of the fiat broad stone. Only three were seen in^the customary 
place,, after many years ; then but two, and, for a long timl afterwards, but one 
solitary female bent with age. At lengthy she came no more, and the stone bore five 
plajp Christian nameS ^ ^ 

"That stone has wcm away an^ been replaced by cAers, and many generations 
have come and gone since then. Time has softened do^n tlie colours, but the 
^ same stream of light still falls upon the forgotten tomb, '6f which Aq trace ^remains ; 
"nmli to this day, the stranger is shown in York Cathedral, an old window called the 
Five $ist^.'’ 

"That's a melancholy tale, said the merry-faced gentleman^ emptying his glass. 
" It is a tale life, and life is made up of such soito>vs,"' relumed the other, 
courteously, but in a grave and sad tone of voice. > 

"There arc shades in all good pictures, but there are lights too, If we choose to 
contemplate tbera," said the gentleman with the merry face. " T«ie youngest sister 
in your tale, was always light-hearted." ^ 

"And died early," said the other gently, 

" She would have died earlier, perhaps, had she been less happy," said the first 
sp^ker, with much feeling. " Do you think the sisters who loved her so well, 
would have ^ieved the Iqps if her life had been one of gloom and sadness ? If 
an>1bing could soothe the first sharp pain of a heavy loss, it would be— with me— 
the reflection, that those I mourned, by being innocently happy h^, and loving all 
about them, had prepared themselves for a purer and a happier woild. The sun 
does not shine upon this fair earth to meet frowning eyes, depend upon it." 

' ‘ I believe you are right," said the gentleman who had told the story. • ’ 
"IBelieve!" retorte*''^ the other, "can anybody doubt it? Take any subject 
of ^rrowful regret, and see with how much of pleasure is associatedn The 

recfSection of past pleasure. may become pain ^ 

" It does," interposed the other. 

"Well ; it does. To remember^hai^oiness which cannot be restored, i^ain, but 
of a sof;ened kind. Our recollections are unfortunately nJngled with mu^h that 
we deplore, and with many actions which we bitterly repent ; still in the masV 
chequered life I firmly think there are so many little rays of sun.shinc to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal (unless he had put himself without the pale 
of hope) would deliberately drain a goblet of the waters of LetKe^ if he bad it in 
his power," ^ ^ ♦ 

. " Possibly yoiiare d&rrect in that belief," said the grey-haired gcntleipan after a 

short reflection. " 1 am inclined to think you are." 

"Why, then," replied the ^ptfaer, "file good in this state of existence prepon- 
derates over the bad, . let le^scalled pSilosopbers tell us what they will. If our 
aflections be tried, our afleeflons are our consolation and comfort ; ani mcnioryt 
howqyet sad. is the 6esc eud purest link b^ween this world And a better. But 
come 1 I’ll tell you a sloiy ol another kind/' 
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• After a very brief silence, the ^i^y-faoed gentleman sent round the punch, and, 
glancing silly at the fastidious lady, who geemed desperately apprehensive that he 
was going to relaA something improper, — * - 

* THE BARON OF GROQZWIG. 

•"The Baron Von Koeldwethout, of Grogzwig in Germany, was at likely a 
young baron £ you would wish to see. I needn't say that he lived in a castle, 
because that's of course ; neither need I say that he lived in an old castle ; for 
whpt Germap baron ever lived in a new cpie ? There were many strange circum- 
stances connected with tips vtnerable^uilding, among which, *not the least starying 
and mysterious were, that vAien the wind blew, i( rumbled in^he chimneys, or even 
hoVled among the tree»in the neighbouring forest ; and that when the moon shone, 
she founA her vmy througli certain small loopholes in the wall, and actually made 
some parts Of the wide halls and galleries quite hght, vrhile she left others in gloomy 
shadow. I believe that one of the baron's ancestors, being short of money, Vad 
inserted a^agger in a gentleman who called one nigljt to ask his way,*an(lit was 
.supposed that thes^miraculous occurrences toolc place in consequence. And yet 
I hardly know how that could have been, either, because the baroa's ancestor, who 
Vaa an amiable man, felt very sorry afterwards for having been so rash, and laying 
violent hands upon a quantity of stone and timber which belonged to a weaker 
t)aron, built a chl^l as an apology, and so took a receipt from He|ven,iln full of 
all demands. , 

" Talking of the baron's ance.stor puts me in mind of the baron's great claims to 
respect, on the score of his pedigree. I am afraid to say, I am sure, how many 
ancestors the baron had ; but I know that he had a great many more than any 
other man of his time ; and 1 only wish that he had lived in these latter days, that 
he might have had more. It is a very h.ard thing upon the great men of past cen- 
turies, that theyijhould have come into the world so soon, because a man who was 
born three or four hundred years ago, cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him, as a man who is bom now. The last man, whoever 
hcjts— and he may be a cobbler or some low vulgar dog for aught we know— will 
have p longer pedigree than the greatest nobleman now ali\r ; and I contend.^hat 
this i#imot fair. 

" Well, buflhe Bar<pi Von Kotfldwethout of Grogswig I He was a fine 
fellow, with dark haie and large moustachios, who rode a-hunting in clothes of 
Lincoln green, with russet boots on his feft, atd aj>ugle slung over his shmilder, 
like the guard of a l<ftig stage. When he Mew this bugle, four-and-tweilty other 
^Aitleitien of inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet boots with 
a little thicker soles, turned out directly : and away goflloped the whole train, with 
spears in their hands like lackered area-railings, to hunt down the boars, or p^aps 
encounter a b^r : in which latter case the baron killed him first, and greased his 
whiskers with him afterwards. 

"This' was a merry life for the Baron of Grogewig, ancf a meitier still for the . 
baron's retainers, who drank Rhine wine every night till they fell under the table 
and theft had the bottles on the floor, and <|dled for p^. Never were such jolly, 
toystering, rollicking, merry-making blades as the jovial icrew.of Grogzwig. 

But tte pl^ures of the table, or the pleasures of under the taMe, require a 
litiie vaiiety,; el^ially when the same five-and-t^renty people sit daily dovm to 
the ssmie board, to discuss the same subjects, and tett 'the same stmies. The fxaon 
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grew weary, and wanted excitement. He took fb^uarrelling with his gentlemen,* 
and tried kicki^ twoi^b three of them e\Kry day after dinner. Tjiis was a pleasant 
change at first ; but ft became monotonous after a week or so, and the baron fell 
quite out of sorts, and cast about, in despair, for some new amusement. 

** One night, after % day's sjg^rt, in which he had outdon% Nimrod or Gilling- 
l^ater, and slaughtered ' another ftne bea%'%ind brou^t him home in triumph, the 
Baron Von Kogldwcthout sat moodily at the head of his tabic, eyeing the smol<f 
roof of the hall with a discontented aspect. He swallowed l;pge bumpers of wine, 
but the more he swallowed the more he frowned. The gentlemen who had been 
honoured with the dangerous distinction of jltting on his right and Jeft, imitf^ted 
hiiW to a miracle in tljp drinking, and frowned at cacl^other. • 

'“I will 1 ' cried the baron suddenly, smiting the table with his right hand, and 
twirling his moustache with his left. ‘ Fill to the Lady pi 6rogzwig I ' * 

“The four-and-twenty Lincoln greens turned pale, with the exceplicA 9 f their 
fouft-and-Aventy noses, which were unchangcabH. 

“il said to the Lady of Grogzwig,' repeated the baron, looking rotind the, 
board? 

“ *To the I^dy of Grogzwigl' shouted the Lincoln grcwis ; and down their 
four-and-twenty*throats went four-and-twenty imperial pints of such rare old hock, 
tliat they smacked their cight-and-forty lips, and winked again. * 

“*T^o fair daughter of the Baron Von Swillenhausen.' said Ko^ldwcthout, 
condescendid^ to explain. ‘ We will demand her in marriage 1)f her father, ere 
the sun goes down to-morrow. If he refuse our suit, we will cut his nose.' 

“ A hoame murmur arose from the company ; every man touched, first the hilt 
of his sword, and then the tip of his nose, with appalling significance. 

“What a pleasant thing filial piety is to contemplate ! If the daughter of the 
Baron Von •Swillenliausclf liad pleaded a preoccupied heart, or fallen at her father's 
feet and corned them in salt tears, or only fainted away, and complimented the 
old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, the odds are a hundred tqpone, but Swillen- 
hausen castle would have been turned out at window, or rather the baron turned 
out at window, and the castle demolished. The damsel held her peace, however, 
when an early messenger bore the request of Vou Koeldwcthout next morfjng, 
and modestly retired R> her chamber, from the casement of which she watej^ed the 
coi|||ng of her suitor and his retinue. She was no sooner gssured that thtehorsc" 
mim with the larg^ mousta^hios was her proffered husba%1, than She hastened to 
her father's presence, and expressed her readiness to sacrifice herself to secure his 
peace. ^ The venerable baron«ca\itht Ms child in his arms, and shed a wink of joy. 

“ There was great feasting at the fiastle that day. The tour-and^twenty Lincoln 
greens of Von Kot!ld\wthout exchanged vows df eternal friendship with twi;Ife 
1 jncoln greens of Von Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron that they would 
drink his wine ' till all was blue meahing, probably, until ^leir whole coun- 
tenances had acquired the .same tint as their noses. Everybody slipped everybody 
else's back, wj^en thf time for parting ctme : and the Bafbn Von Kolildwethout 
and his followers rode gaily home. • 

“ For six mortal weeks the bears^and boars had a holiday. The houses of 
Kofflthirethoat and Swilleiiftausen wore united; tffe spears rusted; the baron's 
bugle grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 

“those were great times Jbr the four-and-twenty; but, alas! thJIr high and 
palmy days hod taken boots to themselves^ %nd were already walldng off. 

^ My dear/ shld the baioness. 
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• Mjr love,’ said the baton. * * 

*' ♦Those coar^, noisy men ' • 

“ ♦Which, ina‘am?' said the baron, starting. 

'* The barotf^ pointed, from th^ window at which they stood, to the court-yard 
beneath, where the mnconscipus Lincoln greens w^c takingim copious stirrup-cup^ 
preparatory to issuing forth after a boaf #r two. < 

• “ * My hun^g-train, ma'am,' said the baron. 

*' ♦ Disband them, iove,' murmured the baroness. 

' Disband them I ’ cried the baron, in amazement. 

. ♦' ‘To please me, love,' replied thediaroficss. 

** ‘To please^he devil, answered the baron. 

'* Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry? and swooned away at the baron's 
feet. ® r 

" Wha^i couin the baron do? jJe called for the lady's maid, and roamed for^the 
doctor ; and then, nishiiig into the^ard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who were 
the most used to it, and cursing the others all round, bade them go — ■ — but 
never min^ where. I don't know the German fc,'r itf or 1 would put it delicately 
that way. 

" It is not for me to say by what means or by what degrees, some wives manage 
to keep dowti some husbands as they do. although I may have my private opinion 
on the subject, and may think that no Member of Parliament ought to be parried, 
inasmuch as throe married members out of every four, must vote according to their 
wives’ conscience^ (if there be such things), and not according to their own. All 
1 need say, just now, is, that the Baroness Von Koiildwethout somehow or other 
acquirctl great control over the Baron Von Koeldwcthout, and that, little by little, 
and bit by bit, and day by day, and year by year, the bamn got the worst of some 
disputed question, or was slily unhorsed from some old hobby ; and that, by the 
time he was a fat hearty fellow of forty-eight or thereabouts, he had no feasting, 
no revelry, nq hiftiting train, and no hunting— nothing in short that he liked, or 
used to have ; and that, although he was as fierce as a lion and as bold as brass, 
he gas decidedly snubbed and put down, by his own lady, in his own castle of 
Gn^gzwig. j 

NortWas this the whole extent of the baron’s misfortunes. About a year after 
his nu^als th^ro cam: into the Vi*orld a lusty young bar^n, in whose honour a ^Kseat 
many fireworks were off, and a great many dozens of wine drunk ; next 
year there came a youn| baroness, and next yearj^nother young baron, andfc on, 
every yeait' cither abarc^ or baroness (and on^ year both together), until ihcr baron 
found himself the father of a small family of twelve. Upon every one of these 
anniversaries, ^the venerable Baroness Von Swillenhausenrwtts nervously sensitive for 
the well-being of her child, the Baroness Yon Kotfldwethout ; and although it was 
not found that the good lady ever did anything material towards contributing to 
her child's recovery, still she made it a point of duty to be a$ nervous as . possible at 
^ castle Grogzwig^ and to divide he^ time^ between mordt obsefvatkms on the 
baron's housekeeping, and bewailing the hard lot of her unl^ppy daughter. And 
if the Baron of Grogzwig, a little hurt and irrKated at look heart, and ventured 
to Suggest that his wife was at least no wors^off than the wives of pth^ barons, the 
Baroness of Swillenhausen begged alt persons to take notice that i!iobo({y but she 
.sympatbisea wiih^her dear daughter's sufferings; Upon which, her rclailons pud. 
friends remarked that to be sure she did ery a great deal more than her Wrhi^hiw, 
and that if there were a hard-hearted brute alive it was that Barmi of Gr earwig. 
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The poor baron 1>0Fe il all as long as he cduld. and >vhen he could bear it nJ 
longer lost his app^i^e and his spirit!^ and sat himself gloomily and dejectedly 
down. But ti^ere w^^ie worse troubles yet in store for him» an<f as they came on> 
his melancholy inczeased. Times changed. He got into di^t. 'The Grogzwig 
coiTers ran low, thoi^h the S^illenhausen fam^ had looked^ upon them as incx- 
<^4iaustible^; and just when the^lihroness^.^ on the^oint of making a thirteenth 
addition to the family pedigree, Von Koeldwethout discovered that he had th 
means of replenishing them. ^ 

* I don't see what is to be done,' said the baron. ^ I think I'll kill myself.' 

*'This was a brigl^ idea. . The barondoolcan old hunting-knife frogi a cupboard 
hand by, and having ^arpened it on his boo* made Wi^at boys call** an offer ' at his 
throat. > p 

" ‘ Hem I ’ said the baron, stopping short. ' Perhaps it’i not sharp enough.' 

**Tbe baron sharpened it again, and made another offer, whdn his ' hand was 
arrested \3y a loud screaming among the young' barons atul baronesses, who h.vi a 
nursery in an upstairs tower with iron bars outside the window, to prevent their 
tumbling out into the moat, j 

" * If I had been a bachelor,^ said the baron, sighing, * I ir'ght have done it fifty 
times over, wilKbut being interrupted. Halloa t Put a flask of wine and the largest 
pipe in the little vaulted room behind the hall.' 

'*One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, executed the baron's order in the 
course df haH* an hour or so, and Von Koeldwethout being apprised thereof, strode 
to the vaulted room, the walls of which, being of dark shining ^vood, gleamed in 
the light of the blazing logs which were piled upon the hearth. The bottle and 
pipe were ready, and, upon the whole, tha place looked very Comfortable, 

" * Leave the lamp,' said the baron. 

*' ' Anything else, my *ibrd ? ' inquired the domestic. 

** ‘The room,' replied the baron. The domestic obeyed, and the baron locked 
the door. ^ ^ 

" ' I’ll smoke a last pipe,' said the baron, ‘ and then I’ll be off.* So, putting the 
knife upon the table till he wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure of wjne, 
the Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chair, stretched his legs out bffore 
the fire, and puffed away. 0 

"He thought about a great many things^about his present tr<^ubles aud past 
da]^ of bachdorship, and' about the Lincoln greens, since dispersed up and 
dowp^^ country, no one knew whither : with the exceptiUi of two who had been 
unfortunately bdieaded, and fotir w.m had killed themselves with drirJting. His 
mind ^s running upon bears and bbars, when, in the pro&ss of draining his glass 
to the bbttom. he raised^ his eyes, and saw, /or the first time and with unboutfde’d 
astonishment, that he was not alone. 

"Ko, be was not ; for, on the opposite side of the fire, there sat with folded 
arms a wrinkled hideous figure, with deeply suhk and bloodshoteyes, and an im- 
niensdy long ca4ave^us face, shadowen^ by jagged and nlattod locks of coarse 
black bair» ' He wore a kind of tunic of a dull bluish colour, which, the baron 
observed, on regarding it attentively,, was clasped or ornamented down the front, 
with coffin handies^ His jegj^too, were encased in oo£n plates as though in armour, 
and pvef his left shoulder be wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed made of a 
remnant of some pall. He took no notice of the baron, but was in&ttly eyeing 
Ihefiije: 

'* ' Halloa I ' Said the baroo) stamping his foot to attract attentioii. 
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* " ‘ Halloa ! ’ replied the strangtr^ moving his eyes towards the baron, but not his 
face or himself. ‘ Wiat now ? ’ ^ 0 - „ 

“‘Wliat now?* replied the baron, nothing daunted by hoiow voice and 
lustreless eyes, */ should ask that question. How did you get here ? ' 

” ‘ Through the dq^r,' replied the figure. 

" ‘ What are you? ’ says tlft baron. 

'A man,’ replied the figure. 

" ' I don't bflieve it^’ says the baron. 

** ' Disbelieve it then,’ says the figure. 

‘"I will,’ gjjoined the baron. • ^ 

"The figure looked at thejiold BarSn of Grogzwig for some time, and then ^id 
familiarly : • 

^ ' There’s no comingiover you, I see. I’m not a man ! ’ 

" ' Whit arc you then ? ’ asked the baron. 

'“A genius,’ replied the figure. • 

" ‘You don't look much like one,’ returned the baron scornfully. 

" 'I am •the Genius of Despair and Suicide,’ ^aidtlhe apparition. 'N<fwyou 
know me.’ 

"With these words the .'ipparition turned towards the baron ,^s if composing 
Himself for a talk— and, what was very remarkable, was, that he threw his cloak 
aside, and displaying a stake, which was run through the centre of his body, pulled 
it out with a jeit, and laid it on the table, ns composedly as if iW^ad^^n his 
walking-stick. % 

" * Now,' said the figure, glancing at the hunting-knife, * are you ready for me?’ 
" ‘ Not quite,’ rejoined the baron, ‘ 1 must finish this pipe first’.' 

' Look sharp then,’ said the figure. 

" ‘ You seem in a huny,’ said the baron. • 

" ‘ Why, yes, I am,’ answered the figure ; * they’re doing a pretty brisk business 
in my way, ovct tc England and France just now, and ray time is a good deal 
taken up.' 

" ‘ Do you drink ? ' said the baron, touching the bottle with the bowl of his pipe. 
VNine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined the figure, drily. 

" ' Ijever in moderation?’ asked the baron. ^ 

" *i5aver,’ replied tj^e figure, with a shudder, ' that breeds cheerfulness.’ 
"‘ThebaroS took q^yothcr look at his new friend? whom he thought aU Un- 
commonly queer custoifier, and at length inquired whether he took any acti^ part 
in such litdle proceedings as that which he iiA;ontemplation. 

" ' No,’ replied the figure evasively ; ‘ but I^m always present.’ * 

• ‘ Just to see fair, I suppose ?< said the baron. ^ 

" ‘Just that,' replied the figure, playing with his stake, and examining the fentle. 
‘ Be as quick as ypu can, will you, for there’s a >’oung gentleman who is afflicted 
with too much money and leisure wanting me now, I find.’ 

" * Going to kill hirffielf because he hfis too much money !<’ exdai^ed the baron, 
quite tickled ; ‘ Ha 1 ha ! that’s a good one.’ (This was the first time the barpn 
had laughed for many a long day.) , 

"*Isay.’ expostulated the'' figure, looking very nfiicb soared; ’doh't do that 
again.' 

Why Stot ?’ demanded the baron, 

‘ Because it jpve? me pain all over? replied the figure. ' Sigh as much as you 
please ; that does me good.’ 
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The boron sighed mechanically at the mention of the word ; the figia^, 
brightening up ag|i^j handed him t|^e hunting>knife with- most winning polite- 
ness. ^ I 

** ' It’s not a bad idea, though/ said the baron, feeling the edgoof the weapon 
* a man killing himsdf because he has too much money.’ 
k ' Pooh/ said thf apparitiVc petulantly, ’ no better thnn\ man's killing himself 
becaus^he has none or little.’ 

"Whether the genius unintentionally committed himself in ’Saying tms, or 
whether he thought the baron's mind was so thoroughly made up that it didn't 
matter what he sajd, I have no mean% of knowing. I only know ^lat the baron 
stepped his hand, ml of a sudden, opened^his eyeiiwide, and looked as if quite a 
new light had come*upon him f<y the first time. * 

II f Why, certainly,' said Von Kot^ldwethout, ' nothing is too bad to be retrieved.* 

" * Except empty coffers,’ cried the genius. 

•" ' Well ; but they may be one day filled aghin,' said the baron. 

" ‘ Scolding wives,' snarled the genius. 

" 40h ! They can be mgde ^uiet,’ said the baron. 

" 'Thirteen children,' shouted the genius. 

" ‘ Can't all^o wrong, surely,’ said the baron. 

" Tile genius was evidently growing very savage with the baron for holding thdse 
opinions all at once ; but he tried to laugh it off, and said if he would let him know 
when Be h^ left off joking, he should feel obliged to him. * 

" ‘ But I am not joking ; I was never farther from it,’ remonsisated the baron. 

" ‘Well, I'm glad to hear that,’ said the genius, looking very grim, 'because a 
joke, without any figure of speech, /s the death of me. Come i Quit this dreary 
world at once.’ 

" '1 don't know,' siid the baron, playing with the knife; ‘it's a dreary one 
certainly, but I don’t think yours is much better, for you have not the appearance 
of being particularly comfortable. That puts me in mind— wbat purity have I 
that I shall be any the better for goingout of the world after all 1 ' be cried, starting 
up ; ' I never thought of that.’ 

" ‘ Dispatch,’ cried the figure, gn.ashing its teeth. 

** ‘ Keep off ! ' salt the baron. ‘ I’ll brood over miseries no longer, bgt put a 
good face on the matter, and try the fresh air and the bears^gain ; and if Bmt don’t 
do. I’ll talk to the barone'Ss soundly, and cut the Von S^^lenhausISis dead.’ With 
this^he baron fell into his chair, and laughed so loud And boisterously, that the 
room rang with it. • • • 

" l^e figure fell back a pace or ^o, regiirding the bait>n meanwhile wkh a look 
of intelise terror, and ^hen he had ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it violerftly 
into its body, uttered a frightful howl, and disappeared. 

*' Von Koddwethout never saw it again. Having once m^de up bis mind to 
action, he soon brought the baroness and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and 
died many y^s aftgrwards : not a rich^nan that I am ^-are of, but certainly a 
happy one : leaving behind him a numerous family, who had tieen carefully 
educated in bear and boar-hunting upder his own personal eye. And my advice to 
cdl men is, that if ever thd)' become kipped and melancholy from similar causes (as 
very many men do), they look at both sides of the^uestion, applying a magnifying 
glass to the best one ; and i(^they still feel tempted to retire without IcSve, that they 
smoke a large pipe and drink a full bottle^Rrst, and profit by t&e laudable example 
of the Baton of Grogzwig.” 
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^‘'Vhe fresh coach is ready, leches and gentlemen, if you please/' said a new 
dWver^ looking in. . 

This intelligence^aused the punch to be finished in a gieat%rry. and prevented 
^any discussloni’clative to the last story. Mr. Squeen was observed to draw the 
grey-headed gentlemag on one side, and to ask a question with greqt apparent 
interest ; it bore reference to the Five Sixers of Y^i^, and w^, in fact, an inquiry o 
whether he could inform him how much ^r annum the Yorkshire conveifts got in 
those dayswith^heir boarders. 

The journey was tfien resumed. Nicholas fell asleep towards morning, and, 
when he awoke, found, with great regret, tj^at, during his nap, both the Baron of 
Grogzwig an(fthe grey-haired ^entlemln had got down and vSre gone. The (Jpy 
dragged on uncomfortably Aough. At about o’clock that night, he and 
Mr.* Squeers, and the li|tle boys, and their united luggage, were all put down 
together atthe Qeorge and ffew Inn, Greta Bridge. 


CHAPTER VII, 

« 

MR. AND MRS. SQUEERS AT HOME, 

• 

Mr. Squebrs, being safely landed, left Nicholas and the boys stanefing with the 
luggage In the ro$d, to amuse themselves by looking at the coach as it changed 
horses, while he ran into the tavern and went through the leg-stretching process at 
the bar. After some minutes, he returned, with his legs thoroughly stretched, if 
the hue of his nose and a short hiccup afforded any criteriqn ; and at the same time 
there came out of the yard a rusty pony-chaisc, and a cart, driven by two labouring 
men. 

“ Put the bctys and the boxes into the cart,” said Squeers, rubbing his hands ; 

and this young man and me will go on in the chaise. Get in Nickleby.” 

Nteholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty inducing the pony to obey 
also,* they started off, leaving the cart-load of infant misery tO(follow at leisure. 

“ Ard you cold, Nickleby? " inquired Squeers, after they had travelled some dis- 
tance in silcncev* ** 

“ Rather, sir, I must 

"Well, don’t find fault with that,” sai^ Squeers; "it’s a longjotimef this 
weather.” ' c ^ 

, #" Js it much farther to Dotheb(^’s Hall, sir?” asked Nicholas. 

" About three mile from here,” replied Squeers. " But ydU needn't call it a Hall 
down here/’ 

Nicholas cougheSi, as if he would like to know why. 

" The fact is, \\ ain'tea Hall,” observed:Squeers drily. 

" Oh, indeed ! ” said Nicholas, whom this piece of intellige^ muA astonished* 

" N'o,” replied Squeers. " We call it a Hall up in London, because it sounds 
better, but they don’t know it that name^^in these jiarts. A man may call bts 
boose an island if he likes ; there's no act of Parliament against that, I bt^eve? ” 

" I believe^ not, sir," rejoined Nicholas. 

Squeers eyed hi# companion slily, ab the conclusion of this little dialogue^ and 
finding that he had grown thoughtful and appeared in nowise disposed to volunteer 
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any observations, contented himself with lashjt^ the pony until they rcachei? tl)pir 
journey's end. • 

''Jump ott," snd Squeers. " Hafio there ! come and puf this horse up. Be 
quick, will you ! *' • ^ ^ 

While the schoolmaster was uttering these and other impatient cries, Nicholas 
\ had time to obser^ that the s^':^ool w'as»it long, coli-looking house, one storey high, 
with a*few straggling out-buildings befind, and a barn and stable adjoining, /fter 
the lapse of a minute or two, the noise of somebody unlocking the yard-gate was 
heard, and presently a tall lean boy, with a lantern in his hind, issued forth. 

“ Is that you, &nike ? " cried Squeqjrs. 

• "Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

" 'Then why the*devil didn’t you come before? ** 

" Please, sir, I fell asleep over the fire," answered Smike, with humility. 

" Fire I what fire ? Where's there a fire ? *' demanded the schcvolmasicr, sharply. 

• " Only in the kitchen, sir." replied the " Missus said as I was sitting up/ 

I might go in there, for a warm.” 

*'bYour Missus is a fool^' retorted Squeers. "You'd have been a dcuccd deabi 
more wakeful in the cold. I'll engage.” 

By this timd Mr. Squeers had dismounted ; and after ordering the boy to see to 
the pony, and to take care that he hadn't any more corn tliat night, he told 
Nicholas to wait at the front door a minute, while he went round and let him in, 

A Iksst qf unpleasant misgivings, which had been crowding li^on Nicholas during 
the whole journey, thronged into his mind w'ith redoubled force when he was left 
alone. His great distance from home and the impossibility of reaching it, except 
on foot, should he feel ever so anxious to return, presented itself to him in most 
alarming colours ; and as he looked up at the dreary house and dark windows, and 
upon the. wild country tJound, covered with snow, he felt a depression of heart and 
spirit which he had never experienced before. . 

" Now then ! ” cried Squeers, poking his head out at the fropt door. "Where 
areyou, Nickleby?” 

" Here, sir,” replied Nicholas. 

"Come in then,” said Squeers, "the wind blows in, at this door, fit to loidck a 
man off his legs,” ' 

Nicholas sighed, and hunied in. Mr. Squeers, having bolted the door keep it 
shut, ushered him into a amall parlour scantily furnished with a fev/ chairs, a yellow . 

hung against the wall, and a couple of tables ; one M which bore some pre» 
parations for supper ; while, or. thc«,')thcr, a tutor’s assistant, a Murray'ji grammar, 
iialf a dozen cards of terms, and a worn letter directed to Wackford, Squeers, 
Esquire, were arranged in picturesque confusion^ * 

They had not been ih this apartment a couple of minutes, when a female bounced 
Into the room, and, seizing Mr. Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kisses ; 
one close after the other, like a postman’s knock. The lady, wl^o was of a large 
raw-boned fi^re, was about half a head taller than Mr, Squeers, and was dressed 
in a dimity night-Jadket ; with her htur in papers ; she had also a dirty nightcap on, 
relieved by a yellow cotton handkerchief which tied It under the chin. 

" How is my Squeery?" said this lady in a pkfjrfiil manner, and a very hoarse 
voice. 

" Quite well, my love,'* ^Bed Squeers. " How's the cows ? ’* 
ah right, every one of *em,” aoswered'the lady. ^ 

" And the pigs? '' said Squeers. 

B 2 
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As well as they were when yomwent away." 

“ Come ; that's a blessing," said Squeers, julling ofif his gre|t-coat, The boys 
are all as they were,*I suppose ? " Y t 

• “ Oh, yes, they^e well enough," replied Mrs. Squeers snappisJly. " That young 
Pitcher’s had a fever." ^ 

** No I " exclaimed Squeers. •" Damn that boy, \ it always ^ something of that 
soft." * 

" Never was sUch a boy, I do believe," said Mrs. Squeers ; "whatever he has, is 
always catching too. 1 say it’s obstinacy, and nothing shall ever convince me that 
it isn’t. I'd it out of him ; and 1 told y^u that, six months ago.” 

" So you did, my love," rejoined Squ^rs. " We'll try what cSi be done." ^ 

Pending these little endearments, Nicholas had s{pod, awkwAdly enough, in the 
mid(fle of the room : not cer^ well knowing whether he was expected to retire into 
Ae passage or to remain where he was. He w'as now relieved from his perplexity 
Iby Mr. Squeers, • 

"This is the new young man, my dear," said that gentleman. 

•" "Oh," replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at^Nicholas, and eyeing^m 
coldly from top to toe% 

" He'll take a meal with us to-night," said Squeers, " and go amoag the boys to- 
mdtrow morning. You can give him a sliake-down here, to-night, can't you ? " 

" We must manage it somehow," replied the lady. "You don’t much mind how 
you sleep, I supposf.sir?" 

" No, indeed," jjpplied Nicholas, " I am not particular." 

" That’s lucky," said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady’s humour was considered 
to lie chiefly in retort, Mr. Squeers laughed heartily, and seemed to expect that 
Nicholas should do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master andimistress relative to the 
success of Mr. Squeers’s trip, and the people who had paid, and the people who 
Had made default ig^ payment, a young servant girl brought in a Yorkshire pie and 
some cold beef, which, being set upon the table, the boy Smike appeared with a 
jug of ale- 

MiJ^ueers was emptying his great-coat pockets of letters to different boys, and 
other sngill documents, which he had brought down in them.# The boy glanced, 
with aivr^xious and tiijj^id expression, at the papeb, as if with a sickly hope that 
one among tbenfmight r^te to him. The look was a very painful one, went 
to Nicholas’s heart at ones ; for it told a long and very sad history. 

It inducQcl him to consider the boy moretatts»tively, and be was surprisftl to 
observe the extraordinary mixture of garments which formed his dress. Although 
he^could not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years old, and was tall for 
that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as is usually put up8n very little boys, and 
which, though most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite wide enough for 
his attenuated frayie. In order that the lower part of his legs might be in perfect 
keeping with this singular dress, he had a#ery large pair of boots, originally made 
for tops, whjch might have been once worn by some stout fSmier, Hut were now 
too patched and tattered for a beggar. Heaven knows how long he had been there, 
but he still wore the same linen%hicli he had flrst taken^^own ; for, round his neck, 
,^was a tattered child's frill, only half concealed by a coarse, man’s neckerchief. He 
was lame ; £^d as *he feigned to be busy in arranging the table, glanced at the 
letters with a look keen, and yet so dispirited and l:S>pele8s, that NidK>las oopld 
luudly bear to watch him. 
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What are you bothering about there, Sn^Jkf ?** cried Mrs. Squecre; the 
things alone, can’t * 

£h 1 ” s^d Sqwers, looking up. Oh t it's you, is it ? ' 

"Yes, sir,” replftd the youth, pressing his h.inds together, as plough to control, 

by force, the nervous wandering of his fingers ; " Is there ” • 

" Weill ” said S^ueers. 

" H*ve you — did anybody— Sas notMng been heard— about me ?" 

" Devil a bit,” replied Squeers testily. 

The lad withdrew*his eyes, and, putting his hand to his face, moved towards the 
door. 

"Not a word, ’•resumed Squeers,*" never^will be. Now, •this is a pretty 
sort of thing, isn> it, that you should have been left here, nil these years, and no 
money paid after the first six— nor no notice taken, nor no clue to be got wh# you 
belong to ? It's a pretty V)rt of thing that I should have*o feed a greo^ fellow like 
you, an^ never hope to get one penny for it, iai’t it ? " . 

*The boy put his hand to his head as if he were making an effort to rccolhicV 
something, and then, looking vacantly at his questioner, gradually J^roke into 
smile, and limped away. • • 

"I'll tell ypu what, Squeers," remarked his wife as thf door closed, "I think 
that young chap's turning silly." 

" I hope not,” said the schoolmaster ; "for he's a handy fellow out of doors, and 
worth^is meat and drink, any way. ‘ t should think he'd hav^wit enough for us, 
though, if^c was. But come ; let's have supper, for I am hungry and tired, and 
want to get to bed." • 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr. Squeers, who speedily pro- 
ceeded to do it ample justice. Nicholas drew up his chair, but his appetite was 
effectually taken away^ 

" How's the steak, »jueers ?" said Mrs. S. 

* ' Tender as a lamb, ” replied Squeers. * * Have a bit ? " * 

" I couldn't eat a morsel,” replied his wife. " What'll the y9ung man take, my 
dear?” 

"Whatever he likes that's present," rejoined Squeers, in a most unusual \yjgsi of 
generosity. ^ * 

" What do you say, Mr. Knuckleboy ? " inquired Mrs. Squeers. • 

" I'll take a little of th^ pie, if you please,” replied Nichd^. .very'^tle, for 
I’m not hungry." ' ^ * 

'•Well, it's a pity to cut |jle if you’re not hun|ry, isn't it?" said Mrs. 
Squeers. "Will you try a bit of tje beef?” ^ • 

"Whatever you please," replied Nicholas, abstractedly; "it’s all the sjme 
to me." • 

Mrs. Squeers looked vastly gracious on receiving this reply ; and nodding to 
Squeers, as much as to say that she was gkd to find the young man knew his . 
station, assisted Nicholas to a slice of m^t with her own fsjjr hands. 

" Ale, Squieery ? •inquired the lady, winking and frowning to give him to under- 
stand that the question propounded was, whether Nicholas should *have ale, and 
not whether he (Squeers) ^ould take any. • 

" CJertainly," said Squeers, re-tefegraphing id the same manner. "A glass- 
ful" 0 

^So Nioholas had a glassfiSl, and, being^xxntpied with his ogn reflections, drank 
it, in happy innocence of all the foregoing proceedings. 
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I* &ncommon Juicy steak that,” ga^ Squeers, as he laid down his knife and fork, 
after plying it in silence for some time. ^ 

** It's prime meat,*' rejoined his lady. ** l^ought a good larft piecf of it myselt 
purpose for— r-" * 

" For what ? " exclaimed Squeers, hastily. Not for the 

** No, no ; not for them,” rejgined Squeers^* I on pur^hse for you against 
you came home. Lor 1 you didn't think P could have made such a mistake as 
that.” e 

*' Upon my word, rity dear, I didn't know what you were going to say,” said 
Squeers, who had turned pale. ^ 

^'Vou needift make yourself uncomfortable,” remarked lf& wife, laughing 
heartily. “ To think that I slftuld be such a nodd^ i Well I ”• 

TMs part of the conversation was rather unintelligible ; but popular rumour 
in the neigl^ourltpod assert<ftl that Mr. Squeers, being amiably opposed to cruelty 
to animals, not unfrequently purcha^d for boy consumption the bodies of, horned 
cattle who had died a natural death. Possibly he was apprehensive of having unin- 
••tentionally devoured some choice morsel intended for the young gentlemen. 

Supper being over, ^d removed by a small servaffit-^l with a hungry eye, ftrs. 
Squeers retired to lock it up, and also to take into safe custody the glothes of the 
five,boys who had just arrived, and who were half way up the troublesome flight of 
steps which leads to death's door, in consequence of exposure to the cold. They 
were then regaled wjjth a light supper of porridge, and stowed away, side by ^de, in 
a small bedstead, to warm each other, and dream of a substantial meal, ^Ub some* 
thing hot after it, if their fancies set that way : which it is not at all improbable 
they did. 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy and water, made on the 
liberal half-and-half principle, allowing for the dissolution^of the sugar ; and bis 
amiable^ helpmate mixed Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of the same com- 
pound. This done, Mr. and Mrs. Squeers drew close up to the Are, and sitting 
with their feet <in Ae fender, talked confidentially in whispers ; while Nicholas, 
taking up the tutor's assistant, read the interesting legends in the miscellaneous 
questbns and all the figures into the bargain, with as much thought or conscious- 
ness of what he was doing, as if he had been in a magnetic slun^r. 

At length Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that it was high time to go 
^to bed; upon, v^^ach sign^, Mrs. Squem and the girl ^dragged in a small straw 
mattre^ and a couple of l^ankets, and airanged them into a couch for Nicholas. 

** We’ll pm you into your regular bed-room g>-m^row, Nickleby,” said Squto. 
'* Let me see I Who sleeps in Brooks's bed, my^dcar? " 

*^In Bj^oks's?” said Mrs. Sque^s, pondering. "There's Jennings, Uttie IBlplder, 
Gray marsh, and what's his name.” 

" So there is,” rejoined Squeers. ** Yes I Brooks is fiill.” 

• *' Full ! ” thoughts Nicholas, I should think he was.” 

** There’s a plate sogiewhcre, I knowJ' said Squears ; "but I can’t at this 
moment call to mind where it is. However, we'll have all thaC settled to-morrow. 
Good night. Nickleby. Seven o'clock in the morning, mind.” 

" I shall be ready, sir,” replied. Nicholas. " Good nig^.” 

** I'll come in myself and show"" you where ‘the well Is,” said Squeecs. " Youll 
always find aOitile bit of soap in the kitc^ien ^dow ; that belongs to you.^ 
Nkbolas opened Jils eyes, but not mouth ; and Sqaem^Wgs again 
away, when he once more turned back. 
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I dbnH know^ I am sure," he said, ** whose itowel to put you on ; but if yoi^l 
make shift with soiij|thing to-morrow looming, Mrs. Squesrs will arrange that in 
the course ofthe dw. My dear, don't forget." • 

** I'll take care,” replied Mrs. Squeers ; ** and mind you take care, young man,« 
and get first wash. The teacher ought alw^s to have it ; tj^t they get the better of 
• him if they can." * ' t # * • 

Mrt Squeeri nudged Mrs. Squeera toVing away the brandy-^bottle, lest Nicholas 
^ould help himself the night ; and the lady having seized it with great piecipi- 
tation, they retired together. * 

Nicholas, being left alone, took half-a-dozen turns up and down the room in a 
ciyidition of much* gitation and excitement ; out, growing gradually calmer, sat 
himself down in x thair, and qientally resolved tbn, come what come might, he 
would endeavour, for a time to bear whatever wretchedness might be ip stoih for 
him, and that remembering the helplessness of his mother and sister, he^ould give 
hi| unda no plea for deserting them in tbilr need. Good resolutions seldom 
fail of producing some good effect in the mind from which they spring. He grew , 
lesi desponding, and— so s^guine and buoyant is youth— even hoped that affairs •• 
at Dotheboys Hall might yet prove better than they promisecii 
He was preparing ^or bed with something like renewed cheerfulness, when a 
sealed letter fell rom his coat pocket, In the hurry of leaving London it had 
escaped his attention, and had not occurred to him* since, but it at once brought 
back to hiip the recollection of the mysterious behaviour of Ne\^an Noggs. 

“ Dear me ! " said Nicholas, “what an extraordinary hand I " , 

It was directed to himself, was written upon very dirty paper, and in such 
cramped and crippled writing .os to be almost illegible. After great difficulty and 
much puzzling he contrived to read as follows 

*' My dear Young^Man,— 

“ 1 know the world. Your father did not, or he would not have donu 
me a kindness when there was no hope of return. You do not; or*you would not 
be bound on such a journey. 

“ If ever you want a shelter in London (don't be ahgry at this, / once thou^t 1 
never should), th^ Igiow where I live at the sign of the Crown in Silver Sheet, 
Golden Square. It is at the comer of Silver Street and James Street, a bar 
door both ways. You can come at night. Once, noti^dy was asbam^Miever 
nund that. It's all over. ^ 

“ Excuse errors. I should forget^ how to wear a whole coat now* j I have fpr- 
gottoi all my old ways; My spelligg may have gone with them. 

. - • “Newman Noggs., 

“ P.S. If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is good ale at the King's 
Head. Say you know me, and 1 am sure they will not charge you for it. You may 
say Afr. Noggs there, for I was a gentleman then. I was inde^," 

It may ben veryibidignified circumstance to record, but after he bad folded this 
letter and placed it in his pocket-book, Nicholas NicUeby's eyes were^dimmed with 
that might h«v<.beea uto for 
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CHAPTElfVIII, 

OF* THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF DOTHEBOYS BAU* 

A RIDE of two hundred and odB miles fi e^ere westhfr, is oneSf the best softeners ■ 
of% hard bed that ingenuity can devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener of dreams, 
for those which ffovered over the rough couch of Nicholas, and whispered their airy 
nothings in his car were of an agreeable and happy kind. He was making his 
fortune very fajt indeed, when the faint glimmer ot an expiring ^dlc shone before 
his eyes, and a voice he ha^«no diffiftilty in recognising as^part and pared pf 
Mr. Saucers, admonished him that it was time to rise. 

'* l^ast seven, Nickleby^ said Mr. Squeers. 

" Has mtrning^me already ? ” asked Nicholas, sitting up in bed. 

*‘Ah‘t that it has,” replied Squeft*s, “and ready iced too. Now, Nicklebjr, 
come ; tumble up, will you ? ” 

^ Nicholas Aeeded no further admonition, but “tumiyed up” at once, andf>fo- 
needed to dress himscl( by the light of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his 
hand. * 

•' Here's a pretty go,” said that gentleman ; “the pump's froze.” 

“ Indeed t ” said Nicholas, not much interested in the intelligence. 

* * Yes,” replied S<^eers. ‘ * You can’t wash yourself this morning.” 

•* Not wash mys«*lf I ” exclaimed Nicholas. 

** No, not a bit of it," rejoined Squeers, tartly. “ So you must be contented with 
giving yourself a dry polish till we break the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful 
out for the boys. Don’t stand staring at me, but do look sharp, will you ? ” 

OfTering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on (his clothes. . Squeers 
meanwhile opened the shutters and blew the candle out ; when the voice of his 
amiable consor^wac heard in the passage, demanding admittance. 

“ Come in, my love,” said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers in, still habited in the primitive night<jackct which had 
displayed the symflffetry of her figure on the previous night, and further ornamented 
with a bgaver bonnet of some antiquity, which she wore, with iCuch ease and light- 
ness, oiif^he top of the ^ghtcap before mentioned. 

“Drat the thfegs," sa^l the lady, opening the cupbSard ; “I can't find the 
school spoon anywhere. a 
“ Never itiind it, my dear,” observed Squeers^ In 8 soothing manner ; “ it*s of no 
consequence.” ^ ^ 

“ No consequence, why how ydU talk i” retorted Mrs. Sqyeers, sharply Isn’t it 
brimstone morning ? ” 

“IfOigot. mydepr,” rejoined Squeers; “yes, it certainly is. We purify the 
boys’ bloods now and then, Nickleby.” ^ 

“ Purify fiddlesticks’ Aids," said his lad^fl " Don’t think, yotjpg man, that we go 
to the expense of flower of brimstone and molasses, just to purify them ; because if 
you think we carry on the business in that way you’ll find yourself mistaken, and so 
1 tell you plainly.” * * » ^ 

“ My dear.” said Squeers, frowning. “ Hem I ** 

**Oh! non^nse,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “If thf young ma]i!:.comttS to be a' 
teacher here, let hii£ understand, at oncef that we don't want any foolery atx^ the 
hgysf They have the brimstone and tie^e, partly because if they hadi&^t sdme- 
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thing or other in the way of medicine they'd be^hvays ailing and giving a world of 
trouble, and partly ^ause it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper than break- 
*,5ast and dinnef. sJ it does them good and us good, at the saAe lime, and that’s 
fair enough I'm sure." • , 

Having given this explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her hes^ into the closet and 
instituted a stricter Inarch aft'ir^he spooi^ m whichAfr. .Squeers assisted. A few 
words pissed between them while they ^ere thus engaged, but as their voices weie 
partially stifled by the cupboard, all that Nicholas could distin^ish was that 
Mr. Squeers said what Mrs. Squeers had said was injudfbious, and that Mrs. 
Squeers said that what Mr. Squeers saic^ was “ stuff." 

A' vast deal of seeching and rummaging %nsued, and it proving fniiticss, Smike 
was called in, and [Ashed by ^y‘s. Squeers, and tx^cd by Mr. S([ueers ; which 
courseof treatment brightening his intellects, enabled hin^to suggest that possftbly 
Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon in her pocket, indeed tqrned jout to be 
the case^ As Mrs. Squeers had previously protested, however, that she was 
qufte certain she had not got it, Smike received another box on the ear for pre- 
sumi^ to contradict his mistress, together with a promise of a sound Quashing if 
he were not more respectfuftn fCtture ; so that he took nothinjg^ very advantageous 
by his motion. . , 

** A most invaluable woman that, Nickleby/' said Squeers, when his consort had 
hurried a\my. pushing the drudge before her. 

** Inc^d, sir I " observed Nicholas. > 

*'Idon't^now her equal," said Squeers; I do not know her equal. That 
woman is always the same —always the same bustling, lively, active, saving creetur 
that you see her now." 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the agreeable domestic prospect 
th^i opened to him ; ^ut Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with hfs 
of/ti refleefions to perceive it. 

It's my way to say, when I am up in London," continued Squeers, "that 
/Vo them boys she is a mother. But she is more than a mother tS thbm ; ten times 
r ^more. She does things for them boys, Nickleby, that 1 don't believe half the 
/ mothers going would do for their own sons." ‘ 

I should think th^ would not, sir,” answered Nicholas. 

Now, the fact was; that both Mr, and Mrs. Squeers viewed the boys in tfig light 
of their proper and natiyul enemies ; or, in other word^ they iield and con* 
sidered that their business and pri^ession was to get as ly^ch from every boy as 
could^by^possibility be screwed c^t of him. On this point ihqr were b^th agreed, 
and behaved in unison accordingly, ,,'rhe only difference between them was, that 
Mrs. Sqpeers waged war against the enemy openl}^ and fearlessly, and that Queers 
covered bis rascality, own at home, with a spice of his ha^bitual deceit ; as if he 
really had a notion of some day or other being able to take himself in, and persuade 
his own mind that he was a very good fellow. • 

"But come," said Squeers, inttfluptinij the progress of ^me thoughts to this 
effect in the mind of fhs usher, *' lefs go to the school-room ; and lend me a hand 
with my school-coat, will you ? " 

Nicholas assisted his masf^r to put on an old fustian shootiog-jaeket, which he 
took down from a peg in the passage T and Squeers, arming himself with his canc, 
led the way across the yard* to a door in the rear of the house.^ • 

"There," said the schoolnaister as they i^epped in together [ ftbh is our shop, 
Nfci^'r ■ , 
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•It was such a crowded scene, andithere were so many objects to attract attention, 
that, at first, Nicholas stared about him, really without seeing||mything at all. By 
degrees, however, tRe place resolved itself into a bare and dirty jpom.cwith a couple 
•of windows, wheteof a tenth part might be of glass, the remaincSr being stopped up 
with old copybooks paper. There were a couple of long old rickety desks, cut 
and notched, and inked, and damaged, \% every pois^le way ; ^o or three forms *, ,| 
£^etached desk for Squeers ; and anothe^for iiis assistant. The ceiling #as sup^ 
ported, like thSt of a bam, by cross beams and rafters ; and the walls were so 
stained and discoloured, that it was impossible to tell whether they had ever been 
touched with paint or whitewash. • 

But the pupils-^the youn^nobleixAn 1 How the last fainAtaces of hope, the 
remotest glimmering of any good to be derived f^m his effofts in this d^, fac&d 
frotX the. mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around I Pale and haggard 
faces, lanUland bony figures? children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
with irons upon their limbs, boys ofwtunted growth, and others whose long meagre 
legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies, all crowded on the view together ; 
there were Ihe bleared-eye, the hare lip, the crooked foot, and every uglin^s or 
distortion that told o%unnatural aversion conceived by parents for their offspring, 
or of young lives which, from the earliest dawn of infancy, had been one horrible 
endurance of cruelty and neglect. I'here were little faces which should have been 
handsome, darkened with the scowl of sullen, dogged suffering ; there #as child- 
hood with the ligh^f its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its helplessne^ alone 
remaining; there yere vicious-faced boys, brooding, with leaden eyes, like male- 
factors in a jail ; and there were young creatures on whom the sins of their frail 
parents had descended, weeping even for the mercenary nurses they had known, 
and lonesome even in their loneliness. With every kindly sympathy and affection 
blasted in its birth, with every young and healthy feeling flogged and starved down, 
with every revengeful passion that can fester in swollen hearts, eating its evil way to 
their ,core in silen<^ what an incipient Hell was breeding here ! 

And yet thisVene, painful as it was, had its grotesque features, which, in a less 
interested observer than Nicholas, might have provoked a smile. Mrs. Squeers 
stodfei at one of the desks, presiding over an immense basin of brimstone and 
treacle, of which delicious compound she administered a larg^ instalment to each 
boy in^ccession : using for the purpose a common wooden spoon, which might 
» have been origAally nfl^factured for some gigantic topf and which widened every 
young gentleman's mqpth considerably : they being all obliged, under heavy 
corporal pgnalties, to take in the whole of thf boyd at a gasp. In anothfr eSmer, 
huddlec^ together for companionship, were xh% little boys who had arrived ou the 
previous night, three of them in very large leather breeches, and two in old trousers, 
a something tighter fit than drawers are usually worn ; at ho great distance from 
these was seated the juvenile son and heir of Mr. Sque<^rs^ striking likeness of his 
. feather— kicking, w!th great vigour, under the hands Smike, who was fitting upon 
him a pair of new boolf that bore a most^uspiciHs resemblance to those which the 
least of the l^tle boys had worn on the journey down— as the litllls boy kimsdf seemed 
to think, for he was regardir^ the appropriation with a look of tno^ rueful a^se« 

’ ment, • • ■ ‘ ' 

Besides these, thou was a long row of* boys waiting, with dbuatenancee of 
nc pleasahl^ anticipation, to be treacled ; and another ^e, who had just escaped 
from tfae infliGtion,»making a variety of grry mouths hf^icative of but 

facUoQi l^hewhole w^eatUmd in such motley, iU«assOrted,extraoif4£^^ 
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as would have bean irresistibly ridiculous, bu^ for the foul appearance of dirt. , 
disorder, and disease, ^ith which they were associated. 

" Now," soldi Squeirs, giving the deslc a great rap with his dhnc, which made 
half the little boys nearly jump out of their boots, “ is that physicking over ? " 

"Just over," said Mrs, Squeers, chokfng the last boy in h^r hurry, and tapping 
Qie crown of his heacPwith the ^^pden spoqp to restore him. " Here, you Sraike ; 
take away now. Look sharp ! " ^ , 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers having called <up a little boy 
with a curly head, and wiped her hands upon it, hurried out after him into a species 
of wash-house, where there was a smaji fire and a large kettle, together with a 
number of little wooaen bowls which were ranged upon a board. * 

Iilto these bowls, Mrs. Squeers. assisted by the him^ry servant, poured a brown 
composition, which looked like duuted pincushions without the covers, and w^s 
called porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted in ^ach l^iowl, and 
when they, had eaten the porridge by means ofc^hc bread, the boys ate the bread 
itself, and had finished their breakfast ; whereupon Mr. Squeers said, in a solemn 
voices " For what we have received may the Lord make us truly thankful "—and 
went away to his own. * • 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bowl of porridge, for much the same 
reason which induces some savages to swallow earth— lest they should be incon- 
veniently hungry when there is nothing to eat. Having further disposed of a 
slice of bji;ead and butter, allotted to him, in virtue of his oflicc, he sat himself down, 
to wait for school time. 

He could not but observe how silent and sad tlie boys all seemed to be. There 
was none of the noise and clamour of a school-room ; none of its boisterous play, 
or hearty mirth. The children sat crouching and shivering together, and seemed 
to lack the spirit to n^vc about. The only pupil who evinced the slightest 
tendency towards locomotion or playfulness, was Master Squeers, and as his clUef 
amusement was to tread upon the other boys' toes in his new boots, his flow df 
spirits was rather disagreeable than otherwise. 

After some half-hour's delay, Mr. Squeers reappeared, aud the lx>ys took their 
places and their books, of which latter commodity the average was about ono>.h> 
eight learners. A few. minutes having elapsed, during which Mr. Squeers looked 
very profound, as if Jie had a perfect apprehension of what was inside all the 
and could say every word o( their contents by heart if he only choss to take the 
trouble, that gentleman called up the first class. 

Obedient to this summons there^angpd themselves in front of the scho^mastcr's 
desk, half-a-dosen scarecrows, out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a torn 
and filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

"This is the first dafis in English spelling and philosophy, Nicldeby,** said 
Squeers, beckoning Nicholas to stand beside him. " Wc'll get up a Latin one, and 
hand that over to you. How, then, where's the first boy ?" * 

" Please, sir, he 's cleaning the buck parlour window," saicl^thc temporary head 
of the philosophsoal cla^. ^ 

"So be is,, to be sure," rejoined Squeers. "We go upon the practicail mode of 
teaching, Nickleby ; the regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, 
to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, winr^-c-r, der, winder, a casement. When tlto 
boy knows this out of book, he goes and docs it. It 's ju4 the same principle os 
the use of the globes. Wliere’^/ the second b^y?" I 

" Aease, sir, he's weeding the garden," re^ed a sauffl voles. 
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• " To be sure/’ said Squeers,*!^ no means disconcerted. *‘So he is. B-o-t, 
bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, bottinney^noun substantivc^a knowledge of plants. 
When he has ledhied that Ixittinney means a knowledge <)t pla^, he goes and 
> knows ’em. That’s our system, Nickleby : what do you thinllof it?” 

" It 's a very useful one, at any rate," answered Nicholas. 

I believe you,” rejoined aSqueers, got rema^ig the eAphasis of his ushe^ 
a Third boy, what’s a horse ? ” ® 

** A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

** So it is,” said Scjheers. " Ain’t it, Nickleby ? " 

” I believe there is no doubt of that, sir^’ answered Nicholas. 

"Of courle there isn't,” ^aid Sqteers. "A* horse isaq^druped, and quad- 
ruped's I^tin for beast, ai^everybody that’s gone throughethe grammar knows, 
or^lse where’s the use gf having grammars at all?” 

*' Wheg*, in^ped !” said* Nicholas abstractedly. 

*' As ypu’re perfect in that,” reamed Squeers, turning to the boy, " gp and look 
after my horse, and rub him down well, or I'll rub you down. Tlie rest of the class 
go and draw water up, till somebody tells you to leave off, for it’s washjng-day 
to-morrow, and the^^want the copi^crs filled.” • ® 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their experiments in practical philo- 
Sophy, and eyed Nicholas with a look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he 
were not altogether certain what he might think of him by this lime. 

*' That’s the witf we do it, Nickleby,” he said after a pause. ^ 

Nicholas shni^ed his shoulders in a manner that was scarcely pefbeptible, and 
said he saw it was. 

" And a very good way it is too,” said Squeers. ** Now, just take them fourteen 
little boys and hear them some reading, because, you know, you must begin to be 
useful. Idling about here won't do.” 

Mr. Squeers said this, as if it had suddenly occurred to him, either that he must 
not say top much to his assistant, or that his assistant did not say enough to him in 
praise of the^csfiblishment. The children were ranged in a semicircle round the 
new master, and he was soon listening to their dull, drawling, hesitating recital of 
thVse stories of engrossing interest which are to be found in the more antiquated 
spelling books. 

In ijis exciting occupation, the morning lagged heavily on. At one o'clock, the 
l^ys having pasviousiy had their appetites thoroughly taken away by stir-about and 
potatoes, sat down in j^e kitchen to some hard salt beef, of which Nicholas was 
graclousl}j^perniitted to take his portion to Jjiis qftrn solitary desk, to eat it feete in 
peace. Mter this, these was another hour pf crouching in the school-room and 
shivering with cold, and then sc|}Ool began again. 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, cAd make a sort of report, 
after every half-yearly visit to the metropolis, regarding the relations and friends he 
had seen, the nevfs he had heard, the letters he had brought down, the bills which 
had been paid, fhe aqfounts which had ^een left unpaid, and so forth. This solemn 
proceeding^always took place in the afternoon of the day AicceecMng his return ; 
perhaps, because the boys acquired strength of mind from tlte suspense of the 
morning, or, possibly because Mr. Squeers^ himself atquired greater steimness and 
inllexibility from certain warm potations in which he was wont to indulge after his 
early dintw. « 

Be this as it pay, the boys weretKcalled frqrll the house-window, gard«i> 
stable, and oow-yard, and the school were ass«nbled in ftiU conclave, when 
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Mr* Squeers, with a small bundle of papers iiwHIs hand, and Mrs. S. following 
with a pair of cane^ Mered the room aqjd proclaimed silence. 

Let any bay spgl a word without leave," said Mr. Squeers,* mildly, “ and I’ll 
take the skin off his ffack.' ' * 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, and a ^leathlike silence im> 
mediately prevailed, i8 the midik #1 whicI^Mr. Squeerf went on to say ; 

“ Boy^ I 've been to London, and have returned to my family and you, as strong 
and wdl, as ever." 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three feeble cheers at this refresh- 
ing intelligence. Su^h cheers ! Sighs o&extra strength with the chill pn. 

have seen the parents of some boys, '•continued Squeers, turning over his 
papers, “and they'rel^o glad to l\par how their sons arc getting on, that there's no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course is awery pleasant thing *to 
reflect upon, for all parties." 

IJjiro or.three hands went to two or three eyet when Squeers said this, but the 
greater part of the young gentlemen having no particular parents to speak of, were 
whollypininterested in the th^g one way or other. 

“ I have had disappointments to contend against," said Sipiieers, looking very 
grim ; “ Holder's father was two pound ten short. Where is Bolder ? " 

’ “Here he is, please sir," rejoined twenty oflicious voices. Boys are very like 
men to be sure. 

“Com^ here, Bolder." said Squeers. 

An unhealmy-looking boy, with warts all over his hands, steppe^} from his place 
to the master's desk, and raised his eyes imploringly to Squeers's face ; his own, 
quite white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

“Bolder," said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he was considering, as the 
saying goes, where to h#ve him. “Bolder, if your father thinks that because— 
why, what's this, sir ? " 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by the cuff his jacket, and 
surveyed it with an edifying aspect of horror and disgust. * 

“What do you call this, sir?" demanded the schoolmaster, administering a cut 
with the cane to expedite a reply. ^ 

“I can't help it, in^d, sir," rejoined the boy, crying, “They will come ; it’s 
the dirty work 1 think, sir— at least I don't know what it is, sir, but it's not my 
fault." • 

“ Bolder," said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, and moistening the palm of 
his ri^t hand to get a good g^p of the cane, “ you're an incorrigiH^lc young 
scoundrel, and as the last thrashing ^d you no go<^, w^must see what a,nother 
will do towards beating it out of you." • 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for mercy, Mr. Squeers fell 
upon the boy and caned him soundly : not leaving off* indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. * ^ 

“There," said Squeers, when he had ^ite done; “rubeaway as hard as you 
Uke, you won’tsrub thik off in a hurry. Oh ! you won't hold that noise, ^on't you? 
Put him out, Smike." 

The drudge knew better flipm long experience, than to hesitate about obeying. 
80 he bundled the victim out by a st<& door, and Mr. Squeers perched himself 
again on his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied andVher at his 

“ us see," said Squeers* “ A letter for Cobbey. StanJ up, Cobbey." 
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Another boy stood up, and cylcPthe letter very hard while Squeers made a mental 
abstract of the same. • 

"Ohl" said Squeers: ^'Cobbey's grandmother is dead|and1hls uncle John 
has took to drinking, which is all the news his sister sends, except eighteenpence, 
which will just pay for that broken square of gla^. Mrs. Queers, my dear, will 
you take the money ?’** 

” The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a most business-like air, and 
Squeers passeS on tq the next boy, as coolly as possible. 

** Graymarsh,” said Squeers, "he’s the next. Stand up, Graymarsh," 

Another boy stood up, and the sch^lmtister looked over thf^letter as before. 
"Gray marsh's maternal ^nt," said Squeers, when he had possessed himself of 
tl\p contents, " is very glad to hear he's so well and happy, and sends her respectful 
compliments to Mrs. S^u^rs, and thinks she must be an angel. She likewise thinks 
Mr. Squ%ers i^too good for this world ; but hopes he may long be spared to carry 
on the business. Would have sent the two pair of stockings as desired, but is *'hoi't 
of money, so forwards a tract instead, and hopes Graymarsh will put his trust in 
Providendl. Hopes, above all, that he will study in ..everything to please Mr. and 
Mrs. Squeers. and liok upon them as his only friends ; and that he will love Master 
Squeers ; and not object to sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian should. Ah 1 '* 
said Squeers, folding it up, "a delightful letter. Very affecting indeed." 

It was affecting in one sense, for Graymarsh’s maternal aunt was strongly 
supposed, by her more intimate friends, to be no other than his ma^emcl parent ; 
Squeers, however, without alluding to this part of the story (which would have 
sounded immoral Ijefore boys), proceeded with the business by calling out " Mobbs,'* 
whereupon another boy rose, and Graymarsh resumed his seat. 

"Mobbs's mother-in-law," said Squeers, "took to her bed on hearing that he 
wouldn't eat fat, and has been very ill ever since. She w'^Aes to know by an early 
post where he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vittles ; and with what feelings 
he could turp ujshis nose at the cow's liver broth, after his good master had asked a 
blessing on it. This was told her in the London newspapers— not by Mr. Squeers, 
f^ he's too kind and good to set anybody against anybody— and it has vexed her 
so much, Mobbs can't think. She is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful 
and ];)prrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog him into a happier state of mind ; with 
whieh view she has ^so stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, and given a 
doublc-bladeS knife >vith a corkscrew in it to the Missionaries, which she had 
bought on purpose fot' him." 

" A su&ky state of feeling," said Squeerspaif^ a terrible pause, during which he 
had moistened the palfh of his right hand again, "won’t do. Cheerfulness and 
contentment must be kept up, • Mobbs, come to me ! ’’ 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his eyA in anticipation of good 
cause for doing p ; and he soon afterwards retired by the side door, with as good 
cause os a boy«need have. 

Mr. Squeer9 then proceeded to opema, mfsceUaneous coition of letters, soihe 
enclosing tfnbney, which Mrs. Squeers "took care of;" and oilters referring to 
small articles of apparel, os caps and so forth, all of which the some lady stated to 
be too to ge> w too smalt and calculated for nolody but young Squeers, who 
wrouid appear, indeed, to have had 'most accommodating hmbs, since eveiy« 
thing thS came into the school £tt^ him to a gicety. His head, in partfeaUiV 
must have beei^singularly elasUc, fo^hats and caps of all dimensions wme alike to 
him. 
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Thts business despatched, a feiv slovenly lestoAs were performed, nnd Squeers» 
retired to his fireside, Jfkaving Nicholas t%take care of the boys in the school-room, 
which was veiy*cold,|Eind where a meal of bread and cheese was terved out shortly 
after dark. • • 

Therig was a small stove at that comer of the room whiej^ was nearest to the 
enaster's desk, and by it NiehofiMat dora so ^preised and self-degraded by the 
conscioujiiess of his position, that if death could have come upon him at that timef 
he would have been almost happy to meet it. The cruelty of whifih he had been 
an unwilling witness, the coarse and ruffianly behaviour of Sq^eers, even in his best 
moods, the iilthy pl^, the sights and sounds about him, ail contributed to this 
statf of feeling ; but when he recollected that, being there as an assistant, he actually 
seemed— no matter vAat unhappy«train of circumstances had brought him to that 
pass— to be the alder and abettor of a system which filled hint with honcs( disgfist 
and indignation, he loathed himself, and felt, for the mdhient, as tbougli^he mere 
con^ousiiess of his present situation must, throtigh all time to comq, prevent his 
raising his head again. 

BuWor the present, his re|olve was taken, and the resolution he hadtformed on 
the preceding night remained undisturbed. He had written^o his mother and 
sister, announcing the safe conclusion of his journey, and saying as little about 
Dotheboys Hall, and saying that little as cheerfully, as he possibly could. He 
hoped that by remaining where he was he might do some good, even there ; at all 
events, olhcrg depended too much on his uncle’s favour to admlt^f his awakening 
his wrath just then. 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any selfish considerations arising out 
of his own position. This was the probable destination of his sister Kate. His 
uncle had deceived him, and might he not consign her to some miserable place 
where her youth and beauty would prove a far greater curse than ugliness and 
decrepitude ? To a caged man, bound hand and foot, this was a terrible idea ; — 
but no, he thought, his mother was by ; there was the poi trait-paster, too— simple 
enough, but still living in the world, and of it. He was willing rt> believe that 
Ralph Nickleby had conceived a personal dislike to himself. Having pretty good 
reason, by this time, to reciprocSte it, he had no great difficulty in arriving at <f!is 
conclusion, and tried •> persuade- himself that the feeling extended no farther than 
between them. 

As he was absorbed in meditations, he all at oncf encoiVitered the up- 
turned face of Sniike, who was on his knees before the stgve, picking a few stray 
cinderfi from the hearth and planting tkem on the fire, He had paused^to steal a 
look at Nicholas, and when he saw that he was observed, shrunk back, as if yxpect- 
iDg a blow. • 

You need not fear idh," said Nicholas, kindly. "Are you cold ? " 

•* N-ti-o.” 


"You are shivering." 

"lam not cold," replied Sti^e, quickl]^ " I'm used to ih*' 

There was stfth an S)vious fear of giving ofTenoe in his manner, fOul {|e vm such 
A timid, broken-spirited creature, that Nicholas could not help Poor 

fellow r* • ^ • 

If he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk away without a word. But 
now he burst into tears. 

**Oh.dear, oh dear 1 " he ci^ed, covering 4iis face with hU CHU)kea ana nomy 
"My heart wlU break. U will, It wittj*‘ 
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• ' Hush 1 " said Nicholas, layiigjihis hand upon his shoulder. Be a man ; you 
are nearly one by years. God help you.” ^ a 

By years I " efted Smike. “ Oh dear, dear, how many ofVem h How many of 
them since 1 was a little child, younger than any that are hOTe now 1 ' Where are 
they all ! ” ^ 

Whom do you speak of inquire^ Nicholas Wishing t9 rouse the pt^r hal^ 
•iritted creature to reason. " Tell me.” * • 

“ My friendi,” he replied, *' myself—my— oh 1 what sufferings mine have been I ” 
" There is always Hope,” said Nicholas ; he knew not what to say. 

“ No,” rejoined the other, “no ; none^for me. Do you remember the boy that, 
died here?”* . • • ’ 

** I was not here, you knoHV, ” said Nicholas, gently ; “ but^vhat of him?” * 

** Wh^,” replied the gouth, drawing closer to his questioner's side, “ 1 was with 
him at night, agd when it Was all silent he cried no more for friends he wished to 
come and sit with him, but began Oo see faces round his bed that came f^om h^e ; 
he said they smiled, and talked to him ; and he died at last lifting his head to kiss 
them. De you hear?” ^ 

“Yes, yes,” rejoqjpd Nicholas. 

“What faces will smile on me when I die I” cried his companion, shivering. 
** Who will talk to me in those long nights ! They cannot come from home ; 
they would frighten me if they did. for I don't know what it is. and shouldn't know 
them. Pain aiidsfcar. pziin and fear for me. alive or dead. No hope^no.hope t " 
The bell rang^to bed ; and the boy, subsiding at the sound into his usual listless 
state, crept away as if anxious to avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart that 
Nicholas soon afterwards— no, not retired ; there was no retirement there— fol- 
lowed— to his dirty and crowded dormitory. 


CHAPTER IX^ 

OF SQUEERS, MRS. SQUEERS, MASTER SQUEERS, ANt» MR. SQUEERS ; AND 
SIF VARIOUS MATTERS AND PERSONS CONNECTED NO LESS WITH THE 
SQUEERSlfe THAN WITH NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, * 

When Mr. Squpers left the schoolroom ^r tic: night, he betook himself,*^ has 
been before remarked, his own fire-side, which was situated— not in the room in 
which Nicholas had supped on the night of his arrival, but in a smaller apartment 
in the rear of the premises, where his lady wife, his amiable son, and a^mplisbed 
daughter, were in the full enjoyment of each other's society ; Mrs. Squeers being 
engaged in the Ynatrohly pursuit of stocking-darning ; and the young lady and 
gentleman being occi>nied in the adjustment of some youthful differenees, by means 
of a pugilistic contest across the table, ^ which, on the apprSach their honoiued 
parent, subsided into a noiseless exchange of kicks beneath it. 

And, in this place, it may be as well to apprise the reader, that Miss Fanny. 
Squeers w^ in her three and twentieth year. If there be any one grace or joveli- 
itess inseparable from that particular period of life, Miss SqueetMiay be presum^ 
have been possessed of it. as there i^ no reason to*buppose thatsbe was a Sd}ita)7^ 
eko^ion to an thiiversal rule. She was not tall like her motheri but short her 
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fether ; from the former she inherited a voice pf^harsh quality ; from the lattw & 
remarkable expression of the right eye» something akin to having none at all. ^ 
Miss Squeers had ttlen spending a fevPdays with a neighbouriig friend, and had 
only just returned tq^he parental roof, ^o tliis circumstance may J)c referred, her 
having heard nothing of Nicholas* until Mr. Squeers himself now made him the ^ 
subject of conversali#n. ^ 

•. “Welh my dear,” said Squeers, drawRig up his^chair, “ what do you think ej 
him by this time ? ” 

‘'Think of who ?” inquired Mrs. Squeers ; who (as she often remarked) was no 
grammarian, thank Heaven, 

" Of the young nmn— the new teacher—w'hp else could I mean ?" • 

‘♦Oh 1 that Knucldpboy,” said Mrs. Squeers impatiently. “ I hale him.'' 

“ What do you hate him for, nij^ dear? ” asked Squeers. « 

" What’s tliat to you ?” retorted Mrs. Squeers. “ I Sate him. that’alenough^ 
ain't it.” ^ 

'^uite* enough for him, my dear, and a great aeai too mucii Ji dare say, if ho 
kne\>( it,” replied Squeers in a pacific tone. “ I only asked from curiosity^ my dear.”^ 
“VMl, then, if you waril to know,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers, "I’ll tell you. 
Because he's a proud, haughty, consequential* tiimcd-up-nosecfpeacocK,” 

Mrs. Squeers, when excited, was accustomed to use strong language, and more- 
over, to make use of a plurality of epithets, some of which were of a figurative 
kind, as the word peacock, and furthermore the allusion to Nicli^Ias's nose, which 
was not^intAnded to be taken in its literal sense, but rather to bear a latitude of 
construction according to tlic fancy of the hearers. Neither wci% they meant to 
bear reference to each other, so much as to the object on whom they were bestoiyed, 
as will be seen in the present case : a peacock xvith a turned-up-aose being a novelty 
in ornithology, and a thing not commonly seen. 

" Hem said SqueeK, as if in mild deprecation of this outbreak. '.^Ho is 
cheap, my dear ; the young man is very cheap.*^ 

"Not a bit of it," retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

" Five pound a year,” said Squeers. 

" What of that ; it’s dear if you don’t want him, isn’t it?” replied his wife. 

" But we do want hjp,” urged Squeers. 

"I don’t see that you want him any more than the dead,” said Mrs. SClueers. 

" Don't tell me. You can put on the cards and in the adveriisemcn;^, ‘ Education 
by Mn Wackford Squeers and able assistants,' without having any assistants, 
can’t you? Isn't it done every gay ^ all the masters about? ^I’ve no patience 
With you.” ^ * 

" Hav^’t you I ” said Squeers* sternly, " NowJ’ll tell you what, Mrs. iSqueers. 
In this n!atfer.of havingiva teacher* I'll take my own way, if you please. A slave- 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, to. see that his blacks don't 
run away, or get up a rebellion ; and I’ll have a man Uhder me to do the same 
with our blacks, till such time as little Wackford is able Jo take charge of the 
school.’' 

** Am I to take care of the school when I grow up a man, father ? " Said Wack- 
fiord ji^ior, suspending, in excess of his delight, g vicious kick which he was 
administering to bis sister. 

" Vou are, my s>n*” replied Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental voice. 

' .** Oh my eye, won’t I give it to the bgys I ” exclaimed the interesting child, 
gtfts^ng his father’s cone; " Ob* father, won’t I make ’em squesw again 1 ” 

/ - ' , ’ ' . ' C F 
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f ;lt WAS a proud momeut in Mr» Squbers's life, when he witnessed that burst of 
enthusiasm in his young child’s mind, and in It a foreshowing of his future 
eminence. He pressed a penny into his hand, and gave vent^ hiS ^clings (as did 
his exemplary y«fc also), in a shout of approving laughter. 'Ipe infantine appeal 
to their common sym^jj^thfes, at once restored cheerfulness to the conversation, and 
harmony to the company. r ^ 

He's a nasty stuck-up monkey, that's f^hat I consider him," said Mrs. 4Bqueers,'^ 
reverting to Nicholas. 

“Supposing he is, "^said Squeers, “ he is as well stuck up in our schoolroom as 
anywhere else, isn't he P—espccially as he <Jon’t like it.” 

“Well," observed Mrs. Sqqeers, “Ihere's something in that.® I hope it'll bring 
his pride down, and it shall be no fault of mine it don't.” • ^ 

Now, a proud usherjn a Yorkshire school was such a very extraordinary and 
unaccountable thing to heaf of,— any usher at all being a novelty; but a proud one, 
a being of whose existence the wi.dist imagination could never have dreamed— that 
Miss Squeers, who seldom troubled herself with scholastic matters, inquired #ith 
much cuiiosity who this Knuckleboy was, that gave himself such airs. 

“ Nickleby," said^ucers, spelling the name accordftig to some eccentric system 
which prevailed in his own mind ; “ your mother always calls things and people by 
their wrong names.” 

“ No matter for that," said Mrs. Squeers, “ I see them with right eyes, and 
that's quite enough for me. I watched him when you were laying on to little 
Bolder this afternoon. He looked as black as thunder, nil the while, afid, one time, 
started up as if he had more than got it in his mind to make a rush at you. / saw 
him, though ho thought I didn’t.” 

“ Never mind that, father,” said Miss Squeers, as the head of the family was 
about to reply. ' ' Who is the man ? ** ^ 

“ Why, your father has got some nonsense in his head that he’s the son of a 
poor gentleman that died the other day,” said Mrs. Squeers. 

“The son Of i gentleman ! ” 

“ Yes ; but I don't believe a*word of it. If he's a gentleman's son at all, he's a 
fdf/dhng, that's my opinion." 

Mrs. Squeers intended to say “foundling," but, as she frequently remarked when 
she any such mistake, it would be all the sam? a hundred years hence ; with 
which axiom philosophy, indeed, she was in the constant habit of oonsolmg the 
boys when they labouiyd under more than ordinary ill usage. 

“ He's jnothing of the kind,” said Squeer^L in^nswer to the above remari^ '* fbr 
his father was married 60 his mother, years before he was bom, and she is alive 
now. 'if he was, it would be na business of ours, for we make a very good frknd 
by having him here ; and if he likes to learn the boys anything besides tnihdbig 
them, I have no objection I am sure." 

" I say again, I hatelilm worse than poison," said Mrs. Squeers vehemently. 

M If you dislike hipi, niy dear," retijmed Squeers, “ I dont knpw anybody who. 
cen sh^ ^like better than you, and of course th^*s nos»cca$i<mi hte to 
thke the trouble to hide U." 

:: “ 1 don't intend to, I assuis yoit," interposed Mrs. ^ \ 

7 “That’s right,'' saidSque^s ; “and if be has a touch ci pride about htaafc I 
think he Hus, 1 don't believe there's a woman in all EngUmd that can brix^ apy^ 
bbdys spirit down, as quick as you edg, my love." • 

Squeers chucMied vasUy on (ho reedpt of these flatterii^ 
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said, she hoped she had tamed a high spirit of two, in her day, It Is but due te 
her character to sa^ that in conjunq|ion with her cstlmabl^ husband^ slic had 
bndcen manyiuid wny a one. 

Miss Fanny SquArs carefully treasured up this, and mpch more* conversation ori* 
the same subject^^imtil she imired for the night, when she -qiuesttoned the Imngry 
« servant, minutely, regarding In^outwarj^ppcarano? and ctoeanour of Nicholsts; 
to which queries the girl returned such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so inad^ 
laudatory remarks touching his beautiful dark eyes, and sweft smile and his 
straight legs— upon which last-named articles she laid particular stress ; the general 
run of legs at Dmheboys Hall beingcrooked-^that Miss Squeers igas not long ih 
arriving at the contusion that the new ush^ must b# a very remarkable person, or, 
as she herself signifftantly phrased it, something quite out of the common.'* And 
so Miss Squeers made up her mind that she would takc^ personal observatiem of 
Nicholas the very next day. 

Jn pu($uance of this design, the young laty watched the opportunity of her 
mother being engaged, and her father absent, and went accidentally into the school- 
rooh^to get a pen mended where, seeing nobody but Nicholas presiding over the • ‘ 
boys, she blushed very deeply, and exhibited great confusion. 

‘ ‘ I beg your pardon, ’* faltered Miss Squeers ; I thought my father was— or might 
be— dear me, how very awkward ! " 

** Mr. Squeers is out," said Nicholas, by no means overcome by tlie apparition, 
unexpegte^thoiigh it was. 

“Do you know will he be long, sir?" asked Miss SquegTS, with bashful 
hesitation. 

He said about an hour," replied Nicholas-iiolitely of course, but without any 
indication of being stricken to the heart by Miss Squeers’s charms. 

“ I never knew anything happen so cross," exclaimed the young lady. “Thank 
you t I am very sorry I intruded, I am sure. If I hadn't thought my father was 
here, I wouldn't upon any account have— it is very provoking-^must look so very 
strange,” murmured Miss Squeers, blushing once more, and glancing, from the pen 
in her hand, to Nicholas at his desk, and back again. 

“ If that is all you want," said Nicholas, pointing to the pen, and smilin|^ in 
Spite of himself, at«he affected embarrassment of the schoolmaster's daughter, 
“perhaps I can snpply his place." ^ 

Miss Squeers glanced Si the door, as if dubious of the proprilty of advancing 
any fearer to an utter stranger ; then round the schoolroom, as though in some 
measure reassured by the preseifte of forty boys ; and finally sidled up^o Nicholas 
an4 ddivered the pen into his band, with a most winniftg mixture of reserve and 
condescension. • 

“Shall It be a bard 8r a soil nib ?" inquired Nicholas, smiling to prevent himseU 
from laughing outright. , 

“ He Aas a beautiful smile," thought Miss Squeers. , 

“ Which did you ?" asked Nicholas ^ 

. “ D«su? lUe^I was thinking of something else for the moment, I declare," replied 

Miss Squeers—" Oh I as soft as possible, if you please." With which words, Miss 
. Squeers. sighed. It might he, to give Nicholas iff understand that her heart was 
soft, and that the pen was wanted t^match. * 

Opon these instructions ^Icholas made the pen ; when he gavf it to Miss 
JSqn^, Miss Squeers , droj^ped U; andfvhcn he stooped tea pick it up. Miss 
' stooped also, m»d they knodeed their heads togethetl; whereat fivC'Ond- 
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twenty little boys laughed aloud^ being positively for the first and only time that 
half year. ^ \ 

‘*Very awkward*of me," said Nicholas, opening the door Ar th^young lad/s 
aretreat. • • . 

Not at all, sir," reglied Miss Squeers ; was inv fault. Itj^as all my foolish 
—41— a— good morning I " • . * 

Good bye,** said Nicholas. **The next I make for you, I hope will & made 
less clumsily. Take care I You are biting the nib off now." 

•* Really," said Miss*Squ^ ; “ so embarrassing that I scarcely know whaf 1— 
very sorry to gjvc you so much trouble." • 

“ Not the least trouble in the world, • replied Nicholas, closing the schoolroqpi 
door. • • 

ne>ser saw such legs in the whole course of my life I " said Miss Squeers, as 
she walkedtaways * 

In fact, Miss Squeers was in love With Nicholas Nickicby. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young lady had conceived a passion 
►•for Nicholas, it may be necessary to stale, that the friend from whom she hgd so 
recently returned wot a miller’s daughter of only eighteen, who had contracted 
herself unto the son of a small corn-factor, resident in the nearest market-town. 
Miss Squeers and the miller's daughter, being fast friends, had covenanted together 
some two years before, according to a custom prevalent among young ladies, that 
whoever was first Engaged to be m.arried, should straightway confide^the,mighty 
secret to the bosopi of the other, before communicating it to any living soul, and 
bespeak her as bridesmaid without loss of time ; in fulfilment of which pledge the 
miller's daughter, when her engagement was formed, came out express, at eleven 
o'clock at night as the corn-factor's son made an offer of his hand and heart at 
twcntV'five minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the Vitchen, and rushed into 
Miss Squeers’s bedroom with the gratifying intelligence. Now, Miss Squeers being 
five years older, ai^d out of her teens (which is also a great matter), had, since, been 
more than conflnonly anxious to return the compliment, and possess her friend with 
a similar secret ; but, either in consequence of finding it hard to please herself, or 
hafBfer still to please anybody else, had never had an opportunity so to do, inas- 
much as she had no such secret to diklose. The little intqrvipw with Nicholas 
had no. Sooner passed, as above described, however, than Miss Squeers, putting on 
her bonnet, roarlc her^ay, with great precipitation, tc her friend's house, and, 
upon a solemn renewal pf divers old vows of secrecy, revealed how that she was— 
not exactly^ engaged, but going to be— to a gentlynian's son— (none of your wn- 
facters, but a gentleman'r son of high desccnt)-^wbo had come down as teacher to 
Dotheboy's Hall, under most mysterious and remarkable ciccumstances— indeed, as 
Miss Squeers more than once hinted she had good rensoi^to believe, induced, by 
the fame of her many charms, to seek her out, and woo and win her. 

" Isn't it an extraordinary thing? " said Miss Squeers, emphasising the adjective 
strongly. ' c o 

Most extraordinary," replied the friend. But what has Ae salditQ you > " 
Don't ask me what he said, my dear." rejoined Miss Squeers. If you, had 
. seen his looks and smiles i I never was so overedn^ in all my life/* 

**Did hq look in this way?" inquired thai miller's daughter, counterfeiting, as 
inparly as she could, a favourite leer of the corn-factor. 

^ »* Very like that-“Only more genteel, "^replied Miss Squeersi 
*.*4b, said tkepiend, ' ' then he ineans som^hing^ depend on it/* ' * . 
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Mi^ SqueerSi having slight misgivings 6n thi subject, was by no means ill ptcasM 
to be confirmed hyfk competent authority ; and, discovering, gn further conversa- 
tion and ooiftparu^ of notes, a great many points of resemblance between the 
behaviour of Nicnolas, and that of the corn-factor, grew so exceedingly confl-* 
dential, that she intrusted l^cr friend with a vast number •f things Nicholas had 
*; not said which were all so ver 3 ^mpli«dhtary as ft be quite conclusive. Then, 
she dilated on the fearful hardship of having a father and mother strenuouify 
opposed to her intended husband ; on which unhappy circqmstante she dwelt at 
great length ; for the friend's father and mother were quite agreeable to her 
being married, and whole courtslfip was in consequence os ilaWand common- 
place an affair as ft was possible to imagine.^ * 

How I should fllce to see him 1 ’* exclaimed the friend. ^ 

"So you shall, ‘Tilda," replied Miss Squeers, " J sHbuld consider myself one 
of the most ungrateful creatures alive, if I denied you. I thinlt mofter's going 
fop two days to fetch some boys ; and^hen she does, I'll ask you and John 
up to tea, and have him to meet you." 

I'liis was a charming ide%, and having fully discussed it, the friends farted. * 

It so fell out, that Mrs. Squeers's journey, to some distaneft to fetch tlirce new 
boys, and dun the relations of two old ones for the balance of a small account, was 
fixed, that very afternoon, for the next day but one ; and on the next day but one. 
Mrs. Squeers got up outside the coach, as it stopped to change at Greta Bridge, 
taking witiyier a small bundle containing something in a bottle, and some sand- 
wiches, and carrying besides a large white top-coat to wear in th% night-time ; with 
which baggage she went her way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it was Squeers’s custom to drive 
over to the market town, every evening, on pretence of urgent business, and stop 
till ten or eleven o'clocl^at a tavern he much affected. As tlic party was not in Ijis 
way, therefore, but rather afforded a me.ans orbompromise with Miss Squeers, he 
readily yielded his full assent thereunto, and willingly communicated to Nicholas 
that he was expected to take his tea in the parlour that evening, at five o’clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter as the lime approached, 
and to be sure she was dressed out to the best advantage : with her hair— it liad 
more than a tinge ofpred, and she wore it in a crop— curled in five distinct y>\vs, up 
to the very top of her head, and arranged dexterously over the doubtful eye ; to say* 
notliing of the blue ^sh ^ich floated down her back, or thf workc/B apron, or the 
long^lovcs, or tlie green gauze scarf, worn over one shoul«^r and under the other ; 
or any of the numerous devices •rhick w'erc to be as so many arrows to^he heart of 
Nicholas. She had scarcely complete these arrangementAo her entire satisfaction, 
when the fiiend arrived with a whitey-brown parcel— flat and three-cornered— con.- 
taining sundry smiiU aflbrnments which were to be put on upstairs, and which the 
friend put on, talking incessantly. When Miss Squeers Jhad *' done" the friend's 
hair, the friend "did" Miss Squeers's hair, throwing in some striking improvements 
in the way of ringlets dotvn the neck ; an^ then, when thepwere both touched up 
to thar entire%itisfacdon, they went downstairs in full state with the^long gloves 
on, all ready for company. 

" Where’s John, ’Tilda said Miss Squeers. • 

" Only gone home to clean himself," replied the friend. " He will be*here by the 
time tlie tea's drawn." • 

" 1 do so palpitate," observed Miss Squeers. 

'' Ah i 1 know what it is/’ replied the friend 
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• I haif« not been used to it, ‘TUda/* said Miss Jkiueers, applying; her 

hand to the left si^e of her sash. c \ 

You'll soon^get the better of it, dear," rejoined the frieiA. While they were 
* talking thus, the hungry servant brought in the ted things, and soon afterwards, 
soniebody tapped at t1»e room door. ^ 

*' There he Is I " cried Miss Squeers. •‘gJh TUfia I " ^ 

Hush I " said 'Tilda. *' Hem ! Say, come in." , 

Come in," %ried Squeers faintly. And in walked Nicholas. 

"Good evening," said that young gentleman, all unconscious of his conquest. 
** I understoo^l from Mr. Squeers that- * «> 

*'Oh yes ; it's all right," in Arposed Miss Squeers. "Fathej^ don't tea with dts, 
but. you won't mind that, 1 dare say." (This was aaid archly.) 

Nicholas opened his Oyeg at this, but he turned the matter off Very coolly —not 
caring, palfticulaViy, about anything just then— and went through the ceremony of 
introduction to the miller's daughte^/ with so much grace, that that younglady v?as 
lost in admiration. 

^ We ar^ only waiting for one more gentleman," said Miss Squeers, takiftg off 
the teapot lid, and hooking in, to sec how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether they were waiting for one 
gentleman or twenty, so he received the intelligence with perfect unconcern ; and, 
being out of apirit|. and not .seeing any especial reason why he should make himself 
agreeable, looked out of the window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck would^have it, Miss Squeers's friend was of a playful tiiiu, uuu uemmts 
Nicholas sigh, she took it into her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of 
Spirits. 

"But if it's caused by my being here," said the young lady, "don’t mind 
me a bit, for I'm quite as bad. You may go on, just at* you would if you were 
alone. 

"’Tilda," s^d«Miss Squeers, colouring up to the top row of curls, "I am 
ashamed of you;'' aiKl here the two friends burst into a variety of giggles, and 
glq*;\ccd, from time to time, over the tops of their pockct-handkerchiers, at Nicholas, 
who, from a state of unraixed astonishment, gradually fell into one of Irrepressible 
laughter— occasioned, partly by the bare notion of his bciitjfc in love with Miss 
^ Squeers, and pjftly byjho preposterous appearance and )t>ehaviour of the two girls. 
These two causes of merriment, taken together, struck him as being so keenly ridi- 
culous, that, despite li^s miserable condition, he^ laughed till he was thororghly 
Oxliausted. ^ ^ 

"Well," thought Nicholas, "as 1 am here, ahd seem expected, for some reason, 
or othar, to be amiable, it's of no^ use looking like a goose. may os well accomo- 
date myself to thje company," 

Wc blush to teUjt,}»bdt youthful spirits and vivacity, getting, for a time> the 
better of his sod thoughts," he no sooner formed this resolution than he saluted 
Miss Squeers and the mend, with great gkllantry, and drawing a chs|{r to the tei^ 
table, began to make hfmsdf more at home tlmn in all probability an usher has 
ever done in his employer's house since ushers were SrstJnveniecL 

'Ihe ladies were in the full delight of this altered behaviour on the part of Mf. 
Nickteby, the expected swain arrived, W'tth his 1^ very damp from recent 
' washing, and a riiirt. whereof the collar might jnye bdonged to some gbnt 
ancestor, terming, ^ogethcr with a white' Waistcoat exf shAilar dhnenaions, the oblef 
, .ornament of his ^/son. 
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Wd!. John,'* said Mias Matilda Price (wliidli by-the-bye, was the name of thfi 
miller's daughter). • 

** Wed," said Johp, with a grin that even the collar could not*concenl. 

*' I beg your paifton," interposed Miss SqueerSi hastening to tlo the honours,* 
** Mr. Nickleby— Mr. John Browdie." ^ 

^ Servant, sir," sAd John, was stjupthing ovet six feet high, with a face and 
' body rather above the due proportion than below it. ^ 

Yours to command, sir." replied Nicholas, making fearful ravages on the bi-ead 
and butter. • 

Mr. Browdie not a gentleman of •great conversational powers, ^fo he grinned 

tv^ce more, and having now bestowed his dtstomarji mark of recognition on every^ 
person in company, grinned at nothing particular and helped himself to food. ^ 

“ Old wooman awa', bcan't she?" said Mr. Browdie. wigi his mouth fu\l. * 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

^fr. Bsowdie gave a grin of special width, asi(f he thought that really was sonie^ 
thing to laugh at, atid went to work at the bread and butter with increased vigour. 

It quite a sight to beho]^ how he and Nicholas emptied the plate between them. • 
“Ye wean’t get bread and butther ev'ry neight, I expigit, mun," said .Mr. 
Brosvdie, after he had sat staring at Nicholas a long time over the empty plate. 
Nicholas bit his lip, and coloured, but affected not to hear the remark. 

“ Ecod," said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, “ they dcan t put loo much 
intiv 'em. ^Yo’U be nowt but skeen and boans if you stop her(?long encaf. Ho I 
ho! hoi" 

“ You are facetious, sir," said Nicholas, scornfully. 

“ Na ; I dean't know," replied Mr. Browdie, “ but t'oothcr teacher, 'cod he wur a 
learn 'un, he \vur," The recollection of the last teacher's leanness seemed to afford 
Mr. Browdie the most Requisite delight, for he laughed until he found* it necessary 
to apply his coat cuffs to his eyes. 

“ I don't know whether your perceptions arc quite keen enougj . M r. Browdie,' to 
enable you to understand that your remarks are offensive," sai) * Nicholas in a 

towering passion, “but if they are, have the goodness to " 

“If you say another word, John," shrieked Miss Price, stopping her admtffr's 
mouth as he was abAt to interrupt, “only half a word. I’ll never forgive you or 
speak to you again." 

“Wcel, my lass, I deSn't care aboot 'un," said the c#rn-factBir, bestowing a 
hearjy kiss on Miss Matilda : “let 'un gang on, let 'un gang on." 

It now became Miss Squecrifs tAm to intercede with Nicholas, which she did 
with many symptoms of alarm andi horror; the effect oPthe double inK^'cession, 
was, that he and John Browdie shook hands aevoss the table with much gravity ; 
and such was thc 'impfting nature of the ceremonial, that Miss Squeers was over- 
come and shed tears. 

“ Whqt's the matter. Fanny?” said Miss Price. 

“ Notmqg 'Tilda, '^replied Miss Squeei^, sobbing. 

“ There ne^er was any danger." said Miss Price, “was there Mr. Nifkleby ? ” 

* * None at all." replied Nicholas. “ Absurd." 

V That's right." whispeitd Miss Price, “say sorftething kind to her, and she'll 
soon come round. Here J Shall John and 1 go into the little kitchen and come 
back presently?" \ * 

VNot on any accountr^liejoined Nicholas, quite aUrmed at the propositioD. 

** What on earth should you do that for?** I 
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^ " Well/' said Miss Price, beclloving him aside, and speaking with some degree 
of contempt—" you are a one to keq> comi^ny." 

'* What do you* mean ?" said Nicholas ; "lam not a onS|o keep company at 
^all— here at ail ee'ents. I can't make this out." I 

"No, nor I neithej" rejoined Miss Price; "but men are always ifickle, and 
always were, and always will he ; that I %in make tuf, very ea.flly." 

Fickle r* cried Nicholas; "what do %u suppose? You don't meafi to say 
that you think-* — 

" Oh no, 1 think nftthing at all," retorted Miss Price pettishly. " Look at her, 
dressed so beautiful and looking so well— upally almost handsome. I am ashamed 
at you." *** « • , 

" My dear girl, what have I got to do with hej dressing b^utifully or looking 
wel?*?" inquired Nicholas 

" Conief^don’t^call me a dear girl," said Miss Piice— smiling a little though, for 
she was pretty, and a coquette t<to in her small way, and Nicholas wps go^d> 
looking, and she supposed him the property of somebody else, which were all 
^ reasons whj^she should be gratified to think she had made an impression oq^him, 
" or Fanny will be inlying it's my fault. Come ; we're going to have a game at 
cards." Pronouncing these last words aloud, she tripped away and rejoined .the 
big Yorkshireiiian. 

This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who had no other distinct impression 
on his mind at thetnomeiU, than that Miss Squeers was an ordinar>-ljiok\ng girl, 
and her friend Miss Price a pretty one ; but he had not time to enlighten himself by 
reflection, for the dearth being by this time swept up, and the candle snuffed, they 
sat down to play speculation. 

"There are only four of us, 'Tilda," said Miss Sejueers, looking slyly at Nicholas ; 
" so we had better go partners, two against two." 

" What do you say, Mr. Nickleby ?" inquired Miss Price, 

" With all the pleasure in life," replied Nicholas. And so saying, quite uncon- 
scious of his hoiKiiilBs offence, he amalgamated into one common heap those portions 
of a Dotheboys Hall card of terms, which represented his own counters, and those 
all€?ted to Miss Price, respectively. 

"Mr. Browdie,” said Miss Squeers hysterically, "shall we ^lakcabaj^k against 
them ? 

The Yorkshispraan cKiScntcd—apparchlly quite overwlYjlmed by the new usher’s 
Impudence— and Miss ^jueers darted a spiteful look at her friend, and girled 
convulsively. « < ^ 

The deal Veil to Nicholrs, and the hand prospered. 

' ' We mtend to win everything,^' said he. 

" 'Tilda has won somethin^hc didn’t expect I think, h^iren't, you dear?" said 
Miss Squeers, nialici^^. ^ 

"Only a dozen atufei^t; love," lulled Miss Price, affecting to take the question 
in a literal sense. " t. » u * 

" How dull you are to^ni^t I " sneered Miss Squeers. ^ ^ 

" No, indeed," replied Miss Price, " I am in excellent spirits. 1 was thinkingyetf 
seemed out of sorts." f « 

"Mel" pried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and trembling with very jealousy ; 
"Ohnol"- 

" That*s wcl)/* remarked Miss Priqi?. ‘Y*our Balt's coming out of cdrJ, 
dG.tr." J 
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« Never mind me/’ tittered Miss Sqiieers ; fou had better attend to yoiir* 
partner.”. / • 

" Thank you for r«ninding her/’ said Nicholas. “ So she liao.” 

The YorkshiremartWatlened liis nose, once or twice, with his cleflched fist, as if ' 
to keep his hand in, till he had an opportunity of exercising if upon the features of 
some other gentlem^ ; and Tfti^ Sque^ tossed h(^ head with such indignation, 
that the gust of wind raised by the multitudinous curls in motion, nearly blow iht^' 
candle out. » 

" I never had such luck, really,” exclaimed coquettish Miss Price, after another 
hand or two. *' It’^all along of you, Mnt Nickleby, I think. I shoult^Jikc to have 
you for a partner always.” 

wish you had/'* , 

" You'll have a bad wife, though, if you always win at ca^ls,” said Miss Price.* 
“Not if your wish is gratified,” replied Nicholas. am sure*,! slu4fl have a 
goo^ one ^ that case.” e 

To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head, and the com-factor flattened his nose, 
whileT^his conversation was^ carrying on! It would have been woriili a small 
annuity to have beheld that ; let alone Miss Price’s evident ^y at making them 
jealous, and Nichola.s Nickleby's happy unconsciousness of making anybody 
uncomfortable. 

“We have all the talking to ourselves, it seems,” said Nicholas, looking good- 
humouredly joiind the table as he took up the cards for a fresh de^I. 

“You do u so well,” tittered Mis.s Squeers, “ tliat it wouldvbe a qity to interrupt, 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie ? He I he ! he ! ” 

“ Nay,” said Nicholas, “ we do it in default of having anybody else to talk to.” 

“ We'll talk to you, you know, if you'll say anything,” said Miss Price. 

“ Thank you, "I'ikla dgar," retorted Miiss Squeers, majestically. 

“Or you can Uilk to e.ach other if you don’t choose to talk to us,” said Miss I^icc, 
rallying her dear friend. “John, why don’t you say something ? ” 

“ Say summai ? ” repealed the Yorkshiremaii. 

“ Ay, and not sit there so silent and glum.” 

“ Wcel, then,” said the YorUshireman, striking the table heavily with hi.s fi.5f 
“what I say's this -o Dang my boans and boddy, if I stan' this ony longer. 
Do ye gang whoam wi' me; and do yon loight an’ toight young whipster look 
sharp out for a brokken hcaW next time he ciims under my bond.” 

“ kjjerey on us, what’s all this? " cried Miss Price, in afft»cl^tl astonishment. 

“ Cum whoam. tell'e, cum whoam;)' replied the Yorkshireman, stersly. And 
as he dedivered the reply, Miss Squecss burst into a shower 3i tears ; arising jn part 
‘from desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent desire to lacerate somebody’s 
countenance with her falf finger-nails. ^ 

This state of things had been brotight about b 3 ^vei!^ and workings. 
Miss Squeers had brought it about by aspiring to the'h^|n%ate*a|id condition of 
being matrimonially engaged, without goojf grounds for so dning ; Miss Price had 
brought it abotft .by ir&ulging in three motives of action t first, a de$ir$ to punish 
her friend for laying claim to a rivalship in dignity, having no good title : secondly, 
the gratification of her own aanity, in receiving the coUnpIiments of a smart young 
man : and thirdly, a wish to convince the corn-factor of the great danger he ran, in 
deferring the celebration of tlwir expected nuptials ; while Nicholas had^rought it 
aboig, by half an hour’s gaicljf and thoughtlessness, and a very sincere desire to 
s^id the imputation of inclining at all to Miss Squeers. So thJmcjuis employed 
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• find tbe end produced, were allkftthe most natural in the world ; for young ladies 
will look forward to being married, and ^U1 jostle each o|||er in the race to the 
altar, and will avXil themselves of all opportunities of displajung their own attrac- 
tions to the best advantage, down to the v^y end of time, asl they have done £rom 
its beginning. ^ 

Why, and here's Fannf in tearsci^w !*’ liccfaimed Mfss Price, as if in fresh 
^Amazement. *' What can be the matter ?” * 

"Oh, youedon't know, Miss, of course you don't know. Pray don't trouble 
yourself to inquire,^' said Miss Squeers, producing that change of countenance 
which children call making a face. • ^ 

"Well, I’m sure I " exclaimed Mifc Price. ^ 

" And who cares whether you arc sure or not, ma'am ?" Retorted Miss Sqheers, 
making another face. ^ 

" Yoiflarc monstrous pcJlite, ma'am," said Miss Price. 

"I shall not gome to you t<^take lessons in the art, ma'am 1" retorte^ehliss 
Squeers. 

"You needn't take the trouble to make yourself plainer than you aTe,<)!Aa'am, 
however," rejoincePMiss Price, " because that's quite unnecessary." 

Miss Squeers in reply turned very red, and thanked God that she hadn't the bold 
faces of some {people. Miss Price, in rejoinder, congratulated herself upon not 
being possessed of the envious feelings of other people ; whereupon Miss Squeers 
made some gencfiil remark touching the danger of associating with^ow persons ; 
in which Miss ^rtce entirely coincided : observing that it was very true ind^, and 
she had thought so a long time. 

" ‘Tilda," exclaimed Miss Squeers, with dignity, " I hate you." 

" Ah I There's no love lost between us, I assure you,** said Miss Price, tying her 
bonnet strings with a jerk, " You'll cry your eyes out when I am gone ; you know 
you will." 

" I scorn youj^ words. Minx," said Miss Squeers. 

"You pa^lme a great compliment when you say So," answered the miller's 
daughter, curtseying very low. " Wish you a very good night, ma'am, and 
*^casant dreams attend your sleep t " 

WlUi this parting benediction, Miss Price swept from thl^room, followed by the 
huge Yorkshireman, who exchanged with Nicholas, at parting, that peculiarly 
eiepressive scdWl wit if which the cut-and-thnist cQuntI, in melo-dramado perform- 
ances. inform each other they will meet again. n 

They Mtere no sooner gone, than Miss 6qu€to fulfilled the prediction of her 
quondfim friend by goring vent to a mostocopious burst of tears, and utt^g 
various dismal lamentations aiKl incoherent words. Nicholas stood looking on for 
a few seconds, rath^ feeling1inc4n*tain nrhether tbe fit 

would end in his being or itched, and consldtaing that either indiction 

would be equally agre^le, ho walked off very quietly white Misi Squeers was 
, moaning in her podcit-hftndkerchief, e ^ 

" This is one consequence," thought Nkhotas, when he had gfeped bis way to 
the dark sleeping-room, "of my cur^ readiness to adapt mys^ to: any $octety in 
which chafkce carries me. it I had sat mute and motd>B^ess, as 1 might havO 
this would not have happened." 

He listSied for a few minutes, but all was quiet, ^ i , 

"1 was g1ad,|. he murmute^ " grasp at any rdief the sight 
^teadAd pjfioe; cf thepit^seaoe of its vite master. I, hare set thte 
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cars, and made two new enemies, where, lieawjd knows, I needed none. Well^ 
it U'A just punishmenj|||lor having fotgot^n, even for an hour, what is around mo 
now r* • , ’ 

So saying he felt Kis way among the throng of uwy-hearted sletpcrs, and crept 
into his poor bed. . ^ 


CHABTER X. 

MR. RALPH NICKLEBY PROVIDED FOR HIS NIECE AND SISTER-IN-LAW, 
o 

On the second morning after the departure of Nicholas for Yorkshire, K'ato 
Nickleby sat in a very faded chair raised upon a very dusty <throiNf in Miss 
LaCreevy's room, giving that lady a sitting foi^^he portrait upon which she was 
engaged, and towards the full perfection of W'hich. Miss Creevy had had the 
street^oor case brought ui^sstairs in order that she might Ik? the hedcr able to 
infuse into the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby, a br^it salmon ilesh-tint 
which she had originally hit upon while executing the miniature of a young officer 
therein contained, and which bright salmon tlesh-tint was considered by Miss 
La Creevy'a chief friends and patrons to be quite a novelty in art : as indeed it was. 

I think<f have caught it now,’* said Miss La Creevy. " The ^ery shade 1 This 
will be the sweetest portrait I have ever done, certainly.” 

“It will be your genias that makes it so, then, I am sure/’ replied Kale, smiling. 

“ No, no, 1 won't allow that, my dear," rejoined Miss La Creevy. “It's a very 
nice subject— a very nice lubject, indeed— though of course something depends upon 
the mode of treatment.”# 

“ And not a little,” observed Kate. 

“ Why, my dear, you are right there,” sidd Miss La Creevy, X'ln the main you 
are right there ; though I don't allow that it is of such very great imi^rtanco in the 
present tjase. Ah 1 The difficulties of art, my dear, are great.” 

*' They must be, I have no doubt,” said Kate, humouring her good-natured littfe 
friend. U ' ^ 

'* They are beyond anything yon can form the faintest conception of,” replied 
Miss La Creevy. * “ What with bringing out eyes with all one's power, and keeping 
downuioscs with all one's force, and adding to beads, and^taklng away teeth alto- 
gether, you have no Idea of the tih>ubl6 one little miniature is.” 

“The remuneration can scarcely rfrpay you,” said Kate.'^ « 

Why, it does not, Md that's the truth,” answehsd Miss La Creevy j “ and then 
people are so dissatisfied and unreasonable, piat. nijga times out of ten, there’s no 
pleasure in painting them. Sometimes they say* 'Oh, hqw^very serious you have 
made me look. Miss La Creevy ! ' and at others, ' La, Miss La .Preevy, how very 
smirking f ' when th(6 very essence of a good portrait i8,^hat it must be either 
seriots or smmdng, 6r it’s no portrait at aU.” ^ 

** Indeed t” said Kale, kughti^. 

Omtainly, my dear ; the sitters are always cither the one or the other,'* 

teplied Mist La Creevy. ** Look at the Royal Academy I AU those begitiful shmy 
pmlndts ^ g^tlemen in i^ck velvet waisioo^, with their fists doiffiled up on 
Of maiMc dai^i Ate so^us^i^Vou know ; diid alKthe ladles who are 
Ustie pimcdl8» or or little diiidrenr-it^ the same oMa 
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•Lrt, only varying thd objects-*arj dirking. In fact/’ said Miss La Creevy, sinkini 
her voice to a confidential whisper, tUereiarc only two styl^of portrait painting ; 
the serious and tne smirk ; and we aUrays use the serious for professional people 

* (except ‘actors Sometimes), and the smirk for private ladiestnnd gentlemen who 

don’t care so much alvut looking clever.” ^ ^ 

Sw K.ate seemed highly amusdft by this ^i^^rmati^, and Miss La Creevy went on 

^*‘|>aintlng and talking with immovable complacency. * 

*' What a ntfinber of officers you seem to paint 1 " said Kate, availing heraelf of a 
pause in the discourse, and glancing round the room. 

" Numbet^f what, child?” inquired Mias La Creevy, looldn^^up from her work. 

Character portraits, oh yes*-they’re!%ot real military men, you know,” . 

-Nol” . • 

Bless your heart, oi^ourse not ; pnly clerks and that, who hire 0 uniform coat 
to l)e paifited in and send*it here in a carpet bag. Some artists,” said Miss La 
Creevy, **keep a led coat, andCoharge .seven-and-sixpenoe extra for « hire ^nd 
carmine ; but I don't do that myself, for I don t consider it legitimate.” 

** • Drawing^crsclf up, as though she plumed herself greatly upon not resoT|^*fig to 
these lures to catclf .sitters, Miss La Creevy applied herself more intently to her 
task : only raising her head occasionally, to look with unspeakable satisfaction at 
some touch site Iiad just put fn : and now and then giving Miss Nickleby to un- 
derstand what particular feature she was at work upon at the moment ; *‘not,'* 
she expressly ob^rved, "that you should make it up for painting, ji^y dear, but 
because it’s our£ustom sometimes, to tell sitters wh\t part we are upon, in older 
that if there's any particular expression they want introduced, they may throw it in 
at any time, you know.” 

" And when," said Miss Ia Creevy, after a long silence, to wit, an interval of full 
a minute and a half, " when do you expect to see your unc^ again ? ” , 

** I scarcely know ; I had expected to have seen him before now,” replied Kate. 
"Soon, I hope, for this state of uncertainty is w'orse than anything.” 

" 1 suppo^ we'has money, hasn’t he?” inquired Miss La Creevy. * 

** lie 15 very rich, I have heard,” rejoined Kate. " I don’t know that he is, but I 
^Icvc so,” 

*' Ah, you may depend upon it he is, or he wouldn’^ be sotTirly/’ remarked Miss 
Ia Creevy, who was an odd little mixture of shrewdness and simplicity. "When a 

* man’s a bear, is geherally pretty independent.” • 

"Ills manner is roitgli,” said Kate, < 

" Rougk I ” cried Miss Ia Cieevy, " a porevpine’s a feather-bed to hiKi f 1 
nci'cr ipet with such a CToss-grained old savage.” 

"It is only his manner, I belme,” observed Kate, timidly: "he was disappointed 
in early life, 1 think 1 have heard, or has had his temper sSured by some calami^. 

* I should be sorry to think ill Of him until I knew he deserved it/’ 

"Well ; that's Very right and proper," observed the miniature painter ; "and 
Heaven forbid t^t I rhould be the caus^ of your doing so 1 But, now, mightn’t he, 
without fe<^tng it himself, make you and your mamma soml nice kittle allowance 
that would keep you both comfortable until you were well married, and be a little 
fortune to her oherwards? *What would a hundred a year, for instanee, be to 

* him?” < X 

" I don^ know what it would be to him,” said Kate, with enefgy, ** bttt it would 
h? that to me I would rather die than tike,” 

TTpvtLiv ! T a C'tvrw J' 
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‘‘•A dependence upon him, “ said Kate, •* would Anbiiter my whole life. I should • 
feel begging a fiX less ||g^atioii.'‘ « 

“WoUt” ejwlairaedTMiss La Creevy. ‘‘This of a fdatipn w8om you will not 
hear an indifferent peifon speak ill of, my dear, sounds oddly enough* T confess." 1 
“ 1 daresay it does," replied Kate, speaking more gently, ^‘indeed I am sure it 
must. l-'I—only inAn that wflhtthe feeUng s and rectllection of better times upon 
me, I couW not bear to Uve on anybody^ bounty— not his particularly, but any- 
body's," • 

Miss lii Creevy looked slyly at her companion, as if she doufited whether Ralph 
hims^ were not tlm subject of dislike, «but seeing that her young^friend was 
distressed, made no remark. p « ^ 

“ fonly ask of him,** continued jCate, whose tears fell while she spoke, *' that ho 
will move So little out of his way, in my behalf, as to enabl^e by his reconimeA- 
dationr-ronly by his recommendation — to earn, literally, idy bread and rkn^in with 
my ^other^ Whether, we shall ever taste hafi^iness again, depends upon the 
fortunes of my dear brother ; but if he will do this, and Nicholas only tells ns that 
he is and cheerful, I shall be contented." e 

As she ceased to speak, tnere was a rustling behind the s^cn which stood 
between her and the door, and some person knocked at the wainscot. 

“Come in, whoever it is I " cried Miss La Creevy. 

The person complied, and, coming forward at Once, gave to view the form and 
features of n<)Jess an individual than Mr. Ralph Nickleby himself. ^ 

“Your servant, ladies," said Ralph, looking sharply at them b)^tums. “You 
were talking so loud, that I was unable to make you hear." 

When the man of business had a more than commonly vicious snarl lurking at 
his heart, he had a trick of almost concealing his eyes under their thick and pro- 
truding brows, for an inst^pt, and then displaying them in their full keenness. As 
he did so now, and tried to keep down the smile which parted his thin compressed 
lips, and puckered up the bad lines about lus mouth, they both certeiin that 
some part, U^not the whole, of their recent cohversatiou, had been m^heard. 

“ I called in. on my way upstairs, more than half expecting to find you here," said 
Ralph, addressing his niece, and looking contemptuously at the portrait “ Is thaC' 
my niece’s, portrait, ma'om?" ^ , 

“ Yes H is, Mr. 'Nickleby," said Miss La Creevy, vdth a vwy sprightly air, and 
between you and me and the 'post, sir, it will be a very nice p^lrait i€i), though 1 
say it who am the painter." *■ ^ 

“Do&t trouble yourself to shov? it *0 me, ma’am," cried Ralph, moving away^ 

“ I have no eye for likenesses. Is it n^iarly finished ? " ^ ^ 

“Why, -yes," replied Miss La Creevy, considering Avith the pencil-end of lier 

bru^ in her mouth. ‘ ‘ T^o sittings more will " 

“ftoe them at once, m%"am,"said Ralph. “3he’ll have no time to idle over 
Iboleifes afiiw to*mbrrovr. Work, ma’am, work ; we must all )iA>rk. Have you 
let your kXE^ings, ma'am ? " ^ fo * 

i*IhavQ.notp«tabilPupyetsir." 

“ Pul It up at once, ma'am ; they won't want the rooms alter this week, or if they 
do,, can't pay for’^jj^m. No^ my dear, if you're read)!? we’ll lose no more time." 

Within assumption of kindness which sat worse upon him, even than his usual 
manner, Ralph Ki^ieby motioned to, the young lady to preGode:'dini, and 
bowing, g^vely to Miss La Cr^y, closed the door and followed upstairs, where 
ie^i^ many expiessions of regard. iStopping them 
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• soinewbat abruptly, Ralph wav£l1iia hand with an impatieitf gesture^ and proceeded 
to the object of ^\s visit. a % ^ 

** 1 hkvt found a situation for your daughter, ma'am," saiff Ralph. 

** Well," re{>Ued Mrs. Nlckleby. ** Now I will say that tHat is only just what I 
have expected of you. ' Depend upon it,’ I said t<^Kate, o^y yesterday" morning 
at breakfast, * that after y<mr uncle Hat provided, in that most ready manner, for 
Nicholas, he will not leave us until he has done at least the same for yoS.* These 
were my ver^word^ as near as 1 remember. Kate, my dear, why don't you thank 
your — — " 

**I^t me, proceed, ma'am, pray," said Ralph, interrupting l^^s sister-in-law in the 
full torrent of her discourse? 

< Kate, my love, let your uncle proceed," saidiMrs. NicklAy. 

I am most anxiouHthat he should, .mamma," rejoined Kate. 

Welt, my^ear, if you are anxious that he should, you had better allow your 
unde to say what he has to say,® without intcmiption," observed Mra Nicbleby, 
with many small nods and frowns. Your uncle's time is very valuable^ my dear ; 
and however desirous you may be— and naturally dfsirous, as I am sure any affec- 
tionate relations \/^iO have seen so little of your uncle as we have, 'must naturally be 
— to protract the pleasure of having him among us, still, we are bound not to be 
selfish, but to take into consideration the important nature of his occupations in the 
city." 

"lam very much obliged to you, ma'am," said Ralph with a scarc^y perceptible 
sneer. " An absence of business habits in this family leads, apparently, to a great 
waste of words before busincss—when it does come under consideration— is anrived 
at, at all." 

"I fear it is so indeed," replied Mrs. Nickleby, with a sigh. "Your poop 
brother " (’ . > 

" My poor brother, ma'am," interposed Ralph tartly, "had no idea what business 
was — was u^|^uainted, I verily believe, with the very meaning of the word." 

" I fear he was," ^id Mrs. Nickleby, with her handkerchief to her eyes. ♦'If it 
^Jpidn't been for me, 1 don't know what would have become of him." 

What strange creatures we are 1 The slight bait so skilfully thrown out by Ralph, 
on tl^ir first interview, was dangling on the hook yet. At i^ery small deprivation 
qr discomfort whiclyjresented itself in the course of the four-and-twenty hours to 
remind her S' her straitened and altered drcumstancei^ peevish visions of her dower 
of one thousand pounds had arisen before Mrs. Nickleby’s mind, until at she 
had come to persuade hersdf that of silver Hite husband's creditors she was the 
worst^used and the most to be pitied. And yet, she had loved him dearly for many 
years, and had no greater shai^ of selfishness than is the ^ual lot of mortals. $uoh 
is the irritabUity of sudden poverty. A decent annuity^ would have restored heP 
thoughts to old train, at once. 

" Repining is of no use. ma'am," said Ralph. " Of all fruitless errands^ sd!fedhi|; 
■a tear to look after iT’day that is gone, Cs the most fruitless.'^ 

"Soit4s," sobbed Mrs. Nickleby. "So it is." ^ * 

♦' As you fed so keenly, in your own purse and person, the Oon^v^ceit of 
.attention to business, ma'am.!' said Ralph, " 1 am sq^ yon will im^>re^ 

^ chlldren^be necessity of attaching dtemsdves to it, earfy In life." ; . 

; "Of eourse I must see that, Mrs; IJick1%. "Sadekbwiiib^ 
tenw, bPolhe^I%-law--r-■Kale^, put that down la 

t<|do it if'I write.'? 
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Ral^li paused, kxj^ fewr moments, and scelng^thal he had how made ]^ity suro^, 
of the mother, in casMt daughter objagted to his proposition, went on to say : 

**The situation tktfl have made interest to proc^i nta'a(n» a mil- 

liner and dres8maker|in short," ' 

** A milliner 1" cried Mrs. Nlckleby. 

" A milliner and dAssmaker,%v^'am.'* replied Ralph* Dressmakers in London, 
as 1 neeehnot remind you, ma'am, who ail so welt acquainted with all matters in th&i^ 
ordinary routine of life, make large fortunes, keep equipages, and become persons 
of great wealth and fortune." ^ 

Now, the first ideas called up in Mrs. hQckleby's mind by the words * J^illiner and 
dressmaker" were ftnnected with certain wieker baskets lined with iSack oilskin, 
whl% she remembered to have sem carried to and fro in the streets ; but, as Ralph 
proceeded, these disappeared, and were replaced by visions ^f large houses at tlie 
Westiend, neat private carriages, and a banker's book*; all of wliksh ingiges suc- 
ceected cadi other, with such rapidity, that he had no sooner finished speaking, than 
she nodded her head and said ‘"Very true," with great appearance of satisfaction. 

** ^^^at your uncle says< is very true, Kate, my dear," said Mrs. NicMehy. “I , 
recollect w'hen your poor pJpa ,and I came to town after we vi»re married, that a 
young lady brought me home a chip cottage-bonnet, with white and gi-ecn trim- 
ming, and green persian lining, in her own carriage, which drove Up to the door 
full gallop at least, I am not quite certain wliether it was her own carriage or a 
hackney chariot, but I remember very well that the horse droppcrlMown dead as he 
was tuming^ound, and that your poor papa said he hadn't ha^ any corn for a 
fortnight." 

This anecdote, so strikingly illustrative of the opulence of milliners, was not 
received with any great demonstration of feeling, inasmuch as Kate hung down 
her head while it was relating, and Ralph manifested very intelligible symptoms of 
extreme impatience. 

“The lad/s name," said Ralph, hastily striking in, "is Man^ini— Madame 
Mantalini. T know her. She lives near Cavendish Square. If yow* daughter is 
disposed to try after the situation, ru take her there, directly." 

“ Have you nothing to say to your unde, my love ?" inquired Mrs. Nickleby. 

"A great deal," replied Kate; “but not now. I would rather speak to him 
when we are alone It will save his time if 1 thank him and say what I Wish to 
say to him, as we walk along." * 9 

With these words, Kate hurried away, to hide the tmee^of emotion that were 
stealing down her face, and to ^epare herself for the walk, while Mrs^Nickleby 
amused her brothor-in-law by giving h^, with many tears, a^detailcd account^of the 
dlmensimis of a rosewood cabinet piano they hadq>ossessed in their days of afflu- 
ence^ together with a miifUte description of eight drawing-room diairs, with turned ^ 
legs and green chintz squads to match the curtains, whicfji had cost two founds 
fifteen shillings apiece,- and had gone at the sale for a mere nothing, ^ 

These reminiscences were at length cu|^8hort by Kate's jetum "in herwalkhig 
dress, w^ Ra]||)h< wtfi had been fretting ajcd fuming'during the whole t^me of her 
al^seiweii, Tost no t:im> and used very* RtUe ceremmiy in descending into the street. 

** Now," he, seid. taking ker arm, "walk as fast as you can, and youll get into 
the step^thet yoa*U have to walk to business with, every momitig*'* So saying, he 
led at a good round pace, towards Caifsndish Square. ^ , 

/'I ai^^y iuneh Obliged fb ya% uncle^i’ soid the yo^g lady, after they hod 
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* • 

, I‘m glad to hear it,” said ** I hope you'll do your duty,'* 

will try to please, uncle,” replied Kate ;**' indeed I — 4* 

' *' Don't 'begin tfi cry," growled Ralph ; I hate crying.” ^ 

*• It's very fodish, I know, uncle,” began poor Kate. 

It is,” replied Ralph, stopping her short, and very affected besides. I,et me 
see no more of it.” • ^ ^ • • 

^ Perhaps this was not the best way tS dry the tears of a young and^nsitive 
female, about 40 make her first entry on an entirely new scene of life, among cold 
and uninterested strafigers ; but it had its effect notwithstanding^ Kate coloured 
deeply, breathed quickly for a few momei^ts, and then walked on with a firmer and 
more detenSfned step. * 

It was a curious contrast to see how the timid country ggl shrunk ihrougirthe 
erbwd that hurried up and down the streets, giving way to the press of people, and 
clinging «|j[osel^ to Ral[m os though she feared to lose him in the throng ; and how 
the stern and hard-featured ma% of business went doggedly on, elbowing the 
passengers aside, and now and then exchanging a gruff salutation ^ith ifbme 
passing acquaintance, who turned to look back upon his pretty charge, with Jooks 
expressive of surpf^e, and seemed to wonder at thft ill-asscn-ted compani^hip. 
But it would have been a stranger contrast still to have read the hearts that were 
beating side by side ; to have laid bare the gentle innocence of the one. and the 
rugged villany of the other ; to have hung upon the guileless thoughts of the 
affectionate girl, end been amazed that, among all the wily plots and calculations 
of the old man, there should not be one word or figure denoting thoug^it of death, 
or of the grave. ^ But so it was ; and stranger still — though this is a thing of every 
day — the warm young heart palpitated with a thousand anxieties and apprehensions, 
while that of the old worldly man lay rusting in its cell, beating only as a piece of 
cunning mechanism, and yielding no one throb of hope, or fear, or love, or care, for 
any living thing. 

“Unde,” said Kate, when she judged they must be near their destination, “I 
must ask one»f^uestion of you. I am to live at home ? ” 

“At home ! ” replied Ralph ; “ where's that?” 

I mean with my mother—/^ widazo," said Kate, emphatically. 

“ You will live, to all intents and purposes, here,” rejoined Ralph ; “for here you 
will tike your meals, and here you will be from morning tnl night — occasionally, 
perhaps, till morningcctgain.” v 

“But at night, I mean,” said Kate ; “I cannot leave her, uncle. I must have 
some place Jhat 1 can (»11 a home ; it will bg wherever she is, you know, add may 
bo a veryliumble one.'« ^ 

“kfay bel" said Ralph, walking faster, in the impatience provoked by the 
remark, “must be, you mean. May be a humble one 1 ^ the girl mad ?'” 

“ The word slipped from my lips, I did not mean it, indeed,” urged Kate. * 

“ I hope not,”*said Rhlph. 

“ But my qufistion^ uncle ; you have not answered it.” " 

“Why, 1 anticipaied something of^he kind,” said Ra£ph ; ^and—though I 
Object very strongly, mind— have provided against it. I spo^ of you as an out-of- 
door worker ; so you will gc^to this home that may be^humble, every night.' 

There. |vas comfort in this. Kate poured forth many thanks for W unde’s 
SlderatioNir which Ralph received as if he had deserved them all, and they arrived 
without any further conversation at ^ dressmaker’s door, whldi display^ a vet^r 
large plate, wUhiMhdame Mantalini's name%nd occupation, and viiias al^iqadr^ 
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by: a^bandsome flight df stepd. There ashop the house, but it was let off t 09 
an importer of otto of^roses. Madame ^antaiini’s show-rooms were the first 
floor ; a fact which w£ notified to the nobility and gentry by the i^ual exhibitioOi 
near the handsomeljKurtatned windows, of two or three elegant 4x>nnets of the c 
nev(^ fashion, and ^me costly garments in the most approv^ taste. 

A liveried footman® opened 8i€) door, in reply>to Ralph's inquiry whether 
MadamdMantalini was at home, ushered them through a handsome hall, and up a ^ ' 
spacious staircase, into the show saloon, which comprised two spackms drawing- 
rooms, and exhibited an immense variery of superb dresseb and materials for 
dresses : some arrayed on stands, others laid carelessly on sofas, and others again, 
scagered over the cariict,. hanging on the iheval glasses, or mingling, in some 
other way, with the^rich furniture of various descriptions, which was profusely 
displayed. ^ , ** ■ 

They waited here, a much longer time than was agreeftble to Mr. Ralph ftJickleby, 
whq^eyqd the gaudy frippery about him with ver^^ little concern, and was at length 
about to pull the bell, when a gentleman suddenly popped his head into the room, 
and, ^eing somebody there, suddenly popped it out again. y 

*' Here. Hollo ! " cried Ralph. • “ Who*s that ? ’* #!» 

At the sound of Ralph's voice the head reappeared, and the mouth, displaying a 
very long row of very white teeth, uttered in a mincing tone the words, " Dcmmit. 
What, Nickleby I oh, demmit I " Having uttered which eja^lations the gentleman 
advanced aq^ shook hands with Ralph, with great warmth. Hd^was dressed in a 
gorgeous morning-gown, with a waistcoat and Turkish trowsersof t^e same xxtttern, 
a pink silk neckerchief, and bright green slippers, and had a very copious watch- 
chain wound round his body. Moreover, he had whiskers and a moustache, both 
dyed black, and gracefully curled. 

*'Demmi(, you don't mean to say you want me, do you, dendmit?" said this 
gentleman, smiting Ralph on the shoulder. 

“Not yet," said Ralph, sarcastically, 

“Hal hill demmit, " cried the gentleman; when, wheeling rotfelS to laugh with 
greater elegance, he encountered Kate Nickleby, who was standing near, 

“ My niece," said Ralph. 

“ I remember," saidsihe gentleman, striking his nose with the knuckle of his fore- 
finger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. “ Demmit, I remember what yoii como 
for. Step this way, Nickleby ; my dear, will you follow me?’ Hal Wa I They all 
follow me, Nickleby ; always did, demmit, always." ^ 

Giving loose to the playfulness ef hio imaginatioif, after this fashion, .t]ie gentle^ 
man Jed the way to a private sitting-xtpom on the second flod?, scarcely le^ elegantly 
fumislied than the apartment below, where the psesence of a silver coffee-pot, an 
egg-shell, and Sloppy chiha for one, seemed to sliow that he had just breakfasted, 

“Sit down, my d^," said the gentleman : first starhij^ Miss Nickleby out of 
countenance, and then grinning in delight at the achievement. *'*Tbis cursed high 
room takes ones breath away. These iqfemal ificy-parlouno— I'm' afraid 1 must 
move, Nicklebf." „ 

“ 1 ifould, by all means," replied Ralph, looking bitterly round. 

“What a demd rum feSoiv you are, Nickleby,'^ said the gentleman, “the 
demdest, longest-headed, queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was 
^demmit," ^ . 

compliptentecT Ral^ to this effect, the gentleman rang the beU, and* 
iiliah Nickleby until it tvas ans^yered, when he left off to bid the man 
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«3esire his tnUtress to come diticlly ; after which, he begaimil^ftiii, and left off no 
more nntijii^aclanie Mantalini appeared, t 

The dressmaker was a buxom person, handsomely dressbd and rather good- 
> looking, but mdeh older than tho gentleman in the Turkish trowsers, whom she had 
wedded some six months before. His name was orlj^nally Munile ; but it had 
^ been converted, by an easy transition, Maataffim ; the lady rightly considering 
''Hhat an English appellation would be of serious injury to the business. • He had 
marned on h& whiskers ; upon which propcity he had previously subsisted, in a 
genteel manner, for some years ; and which he had recently improved, after patient 
cultivation, the addition of a moustache, which promised to^^ure him an easy 
independence : his share m tlie labouit of the business being at present confine^ to 
spending the money, and occasionally, when thot ran short, tirlving to Mr. Ralph 
Nfcklcby to procure discount —at a percentage — ^for tho customers' bills. 

*'My‘.hfe,”®said Mr. Mantalini, ‘‘what a demd devil of a time you have 
been I” • 

“ i didn’t even know Mr. Nickleby was here, my love." said Madame Mantalini. 

“Then '.vhat a doubly dema infernal rascal that jootman must be, myrSbul," 
remonstrated Mr. Uantalini. 

“ My dear," said Madame, “ that is entirely your fault." 

“ My fault, my heart's joy?" 

“ Certainly," returned the lady ; “what can you expect, dearest, you will not 
concct the man?^ . . 

“ Correct the man, my soul’s delight I ’ 

“Yes ; I am sure he wants speaking to badly enough," said Madame, pouting. 

“ Then do not vex itself," said Mr. Mantalmt ; “-he shall be hors&'whipped till he 
cries out demnebly." With this promise Mr. Mantalmi kissed Madame Mantalini, 
and, after that performance, Madame Mantalini pulled Mantalini playfully by 
the cai : which done, they descended to business. 

" Now, s.ud R ilph, who had looked on, at all this, with such scorn as 

few men can egress in looks, “ this is m^ niccc." 

“Just so, Mr. NickU-by," replied Madame Mantalini, surve>ing Kate from head 
uT foot, and back again. “ Can you spe,ik French, child ? " 

“Yes, ma’cun," rephed Kate, not daring to look up ; for s’iC felt that the eyes of 
the odtbus man in the dressing-gown weic directed towards her. 

“ Like a dc.nd nalfvc ? " asked tho husband. 

Miss Nickleby offei^ no rcpl) to this inquiry, but turned her back upon the 
ctuestioner^ as if adche&smg herself to make ^nswir to what his wife might demand. 

“ Wf keep twenty yottng women constantlyujmployed in the estabhshment," said 
M.ulamo. 

“ Indeed, ma'am ! ’’ iqilied Kate, timidly. ' 

“ Yes ; and some of ’^m demd handsome, too," said tlie master. 

“ Mantalmi 1 " 'exclaime<l his >^ife, in an awful voice. 

“ My senses' fdol 1 k'r said Mantalini- c 

“ Do yo^ wish to break my heart ? " ^ j 

“ Not for twenty thousand hemispheKai populated wldi-*--with— with littia batteU 
dancers,’* replied Mantalini irt a poetical strain. 

“ Then vyoii will, if you persevere in that mode of speakings" said his Wife* 
“ What cfui Mr. Nickleby think when he hears you ? " 

“ Oh I Nothing, ma'am, nothing." replied Ralph. ^ “ I Know his amiable noltiie/ 
and yours,— mere little remarks that give a zest to your interooumo^IovdiB' 
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qtwH'da tfiat add n^Maess to tltoso domestitf jojis which ^miss to last so lonifL. 
that’s all ; that's all’# ' • ‘ * • 

If an iron do<w co4d bO supposed to quarrel with its binges, apd to make a finn 
resolution to open '^b sMobstina^, and grind them to powder in the process, if 
would .emit a ptea|^nter s^d in so doing, than did thes#words in the rough and 
bitter voice m. which they wet^Uttere<f b>e Ralphs * Even Mr. Mantalini felt their 
influeiS;e, and ttirning affrighted round, exclaimed: *'What a demd honicSr 
croaking t" ^ ^ •. 

** You will pay no attention, if you please, to what Mr, Mantalini says," observed 
bis wife, addressing 'Miss Nkkleby. * 

do not, ma'am," said Kate, with quiet%ontempS. 

** Mr. Mantalini Itnows nothing whatever about any of the yOung wonsen/* 
continued Madame, looking at her husband, and spenkid^ to K.ate. ^If he has 
seen any of them, he must have seen them in the street, $oing to, or returning from» 
thejg work, and not here. He was never even^in the room. I do not allow it. 
What hours of work have ydu been accustomed to?" 

have never yet been ^ccustomcd to work at all, ma'a^," replied Kate, in n 
low voice. 

" For which reason she'll work all the better now," said Ralph, putting in a word, 
lest this confession should injure the negotiation. 

I hope so," returned Madame Mantalini ; ** our hours an^from nine to nine, 
with'extnyvork when we're very full of business, for which I allow payment as over- 
time." * 

Kate bowed her head, to intimate that she heard, and was satisfied. 

** Your meals," continued Madame Mantalini, that is dinner and tea, you will 
take here. I should think your wages would average from five to seven sliillinga 
a week ; hut I can't oi^e you any certain information on that point, until 1 see 
what you con do." 

Kate bowed her head again. , Av 

If you're ready to come," said Madame Mantalini, ''you haefbetter begin on 
Monday morning at nine exactly, and hfiss Knag the forewoman sliall then h^gp 
directions to try you with some easy work at hrst. Is there anything more, Mr. 
Nickleby ? " # • 

" Nothing more, ma'am^" replied Ralph, rising. ^ 

" Then I liclievo that's all," said the lady. Having arrivid at Ims natural con- 
clusion she looked at the door, as if she wished to be gone, •but hesitated notwith- 
standing, as though unwilling todeavf to Mr. Mantalini tl^ sole honoui^of showing 
them down stairs.' Ralph relieved her from her perplexity by taking his departure 
wltliout 'delay : Madame Mantalini making nianf gracious inquiries why he never 
came to see U^m : and Mr. Mantalini anathematising tho stairs witli great volubility 
as he followed them down, in the hope of inducing Kate, to look round-— a hope 
however, wluch was destined to remain ungratified. • 

There!" said Ralph when th^ got in^ the street ; " noJ you’re provided for/' 
Kate was abbut to toank hhn a^n, but he stopped her. * 

*' X had some idea," he said, pr^dlng^for yot|p mother in a pleasant part of 
, ^ country "—(he h^ a pilsentafion to some alms-houses on thejbordera of Com- 
Widl w^veb had pcciured to him more than once) — "but as you want to together, 

‘ 1 must do something else for jp*. She has a little money?" 

; ** .4, very little, ^replied Kate, • 

i ■ *,* 4 Kttle wiU'gb adong why If h's used sparingly," said Ralph. " Siie must sm 
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how long she can make it last living rent free. Yoh le^e ycur lodgings on 
Saturday ? ” • 

^ *' You told us tij do so, uncle." p 

Yes ; there is a house empty that belongs to mCj which I c|n put you into, till 
it is let, and then, if notUing else turns up, perhaps 1 shall have pother. You must 
live there," “ _ _ 

^ ** Is it far from here, sir ? " inquired Kate. 

*' Pretty woUpf' said Ralph ; “ in another quarter of the town— at the East-end ; 
but I'll send my clerk *down to you, at five o'clock on Saturday, to take you there. 
Good-bye. know your way ? Straight t)n.'’ 

Coldly shaking his niece’s hand, Ra%»h left her at the top of Regent Street, and 
turned down a bye thoroughfare, intent on schemo^f money-getting. Kate walked 
sadly back^to their lod{^i%s in the Strand. 


CHAPTER XI. 

NKWMAM NOGGS INDUCTS MUS. AND MISS NICKLEBY INTO THEIR NEW 
DWELLING IN THE CITY. 

Miss Nickleby’I? reflections, as she wended her way homewards, were of tliat 
des*>onding nature which the occurrences of the morning had been sufficiently cal- 
culated to awaken. Her uncle's was not a manner likely to dispel any doubts or 
apprehensions she might have formed, in the outset, neither was the glimpse she 
had had of Madame Mantalini’s establishment, by any meai^ encouraging. It was 
with many gloomy forebodings and misgivings, therefore, that she looked forward, 
with a heavy h^p. to the opening of her new career. 

If her** molhffs consolations could have restored her to a pleasanter and more 
4^..iM7iable state of tniqd, there were abundance of them to produce the effect. By 
the time Kate reached home, the good lady had called to mind two authentic cases 
of millkicrs who had been possessed of considerable i>ropcrtygtlioiigh whether they 
bad acquired i^ull in business, or had had a capital to start with, or had been lucky 
and married to advanRige, she could not exactly rememfler. However, as she very 
logically remarked, the^ must have been some young person in that way of busi- 
ness who Hkcl made a fortune wtdioUt having UnyMiing to begin with, and thafbeing 
taken fdr granted, wliy ioould nof^-i^ate do th^ same? Miss I.aCreevy, who was 
a member of the little council, Ventured to insinuate some doubts relative to the 
probability of Miss Nicklcby's arriving at this happy consummation iq the compass 
of an ordinary li&time ; but the good lady set that question entirely at rest, by 
informing thcm*that she had a presentiment on the subject— a species of second- 
sight with which shflthad been in the Igibit of clenching every argument with the 
deceased Mr. Nickleby, and, in nine cases and three-quofl^ out of every ten, 
determining it the wrong way. 

** I am afraid it is an unhe^thy occupation," said MiflS La Creevy. I recolloi^ 
getting tf] 4 pe young milliners to sit to me, when I first began to paint, and 1 lememb^ 
that they were all very pale and sickly." 

<‘Ob I that's not a general rule by agy means," ob^rved Mrs. Nickleby l '‘for t 
|tjmember» os well as if it was only yesterday, employing one that I was pattic^jy 
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reMmmended tOt tct me a scarlet cloalf at the time when scarlet cloaks wm 
fashionable^ and shemkd a very red fac9^a wry red face, ind^d." 

Perhaps she drank/' suggested Miss La Creevy. , 

** 1 don't know hoRV that may have been," returned Mrs. Nickleby : ** but I know 
she had a very re<^face, so ]|p^ argument goes for^othin^." 

In this manner, and with Uke^werhA reasoning, did the worthy matron meet every 
little Objection that presented . itsdf to the new scheme of the morning. Happ/^ 
Mrs. Nickleby ! A project had but to be new, and it came hoAic to her mind 
brightly varnished and gilded as a glittering toy. 

This questlon«(disposed of, Kate ^mmunicated her uncle's deSlre about the 
empty house, to which Mrs, Nickleby assentSId with oqual readiness, characteristic- 
ally remarking, that.^on the fintf evenings, it would be a pleasant amusement Wir her 
to walk to the West-end to fetch her daughter home ; and go less^chai^tcristically 
forgetting, that there were such things as wet nights and bad weather to be 
en^untei^d in almost every week of the year. * 

** I shall be sorry— truly sorry to leave you, my kind friend," said Kate, in whom ^ 
thS^ood feeling of the poo^ miniature-painter had made a d^p imprcAion. « 

*■* You shall not shake me off, for all that," replied Miss I.a Creevy, with as much 
sprightlincss as she could assume. " I shall see you very often, and come aud hear 
how you get on ; and if, in all London, or all the wide world besides, there is no 
other heart that takes an interest in your welfare, there willjse one little lonely 
woffmn t]^t prays for it night and day." 

With this, the poor soul, who had a heart big enough foi®Gog, the guardian 
genius of London, and enough to spare for Magog to boot, after making a great 
many extraordinary faces which would have secured her an ample fortune, could 
she have transferred them to Ivory or canvas, sat down in a corner, and had what 
she tcrmcitl “ a real gc^d cry." 

But no crying, or talking, or hoping, or fearing, could keep off the (hreaded 
Saturday afternoon, or Newman Noggs either ; who, punctual tc^is time, limped 
up to the door, and breathed a whiff of cordial gin througlv the l^hole, exactly as 
such of the church clocks in the neighbourhood as agreed dmong themselves 
the time, struck" five. Newman waited for the last stroke, and then knocked. 

“From Mr, RalphiNickleby," said Newman, announcing his errand, wh^ he got 
up stairs, with all possible brevity- ^ 

We shall be ready diiwtly," said Kate. ** We have noPmuch to cany, but I 
fear we must have a coach.” 

fll get one," replied Newman, •* 

'* Indeed you shall not trouble yojjtrsclf," said Mrs. Nickleby. 

** 1 will," said Newman. • 

" 1 can't suffer you to think of such a thing," said Mrs. Nickleby. 

*• You can't help it," said Newman. 

“ Not help it I " 

No ; 1 thought of it as I came along ^but didn’t get on «9 thinking you mightn’t 
be ready. I Aink or a great many things. Nobody can prevent that.*’ 

'*Oh yes. 1 understand you, Mr. Noggs," said Myi. Nickleby. ''Our thoughts 
are free, of coiirse. Everybody's thoughts arc their own, clearly." 

“They wouldn't be, if some people had their way," muttered Newmm^ 

“Well, no more they wouM, Mr. Noggs, and that's very true." rejoined Mrs* ' 
Nickleby. “ Some peo];de, to be sure, areauch— how's your master ? " 

Newman darted a meaning glance at Kate, and rq>U^ with a strong emphasis 
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on* the last word of his answw, thA Mr, Ralph Ntoklebxwas'well, and sent his 
love, % # jL * 

^ I ajn sure we^re very much obliged to him," observed Nicklebys 
** Very," said Newmrfn. “ I’ll tell him so." # 

It was no very easy Matter to mistake Newman b{pggs, aft^ having once seen 
him, and as Kate, attracted by me siuguiaril|r of his%ianner (in which on this occa- 
ion, however, there was something respectfhl and even d^cate, notwithstanding 
the abruptness of his speech), looked at him more closely, she recollected having 
caught a passing glimpse of that strange figure before. 

"Excuse rAf curiosity," she said, "but dfid I not see you in t(^ coach-yard, on 
the morning my brother wen^away tdWforkshire ? " 

Newman cast a wistful glance on Mrs. Nickitby, and sldd No/’ most un^ 
blushingl)^ , • 

"No 1 "^claimed Kate,* " I should have said so anywhere." 

" You’d have said wrong," rejoifted Newman* " It’s the first time Fvi^ beei^Ut 
for three weeks. I’ve had the gout.” 

Newmamwas very, very far from having the appea]j|Lnce of a gouty subjccti^and 
so Kate could not nelp thinking ; but the conference was cut short by Mrs. 
Nickleby's insisting on having the door shut, lest Mr. Noggs should take cold, 
and further persisting in sending the servant girl for a coach, for fear he should 
bring on another a^.ack of his disorder. To both conditions, Newman was com- 
pelled to yield. Presently the coach came ; .and, after many sorrowful farer; ells, 
and a great deal dT running backwards and forwards across the pavement on the 
part of Miss I^a Creevy, in the course of which the yellow turban came into violent 
contact with sundry foot passengers, it (that is to say the coach, not the turban) 
went away again, with the two ladies and their luggage inside ; and Newman — 
despite all Mrs. Nickleby’s assurances that it would be kis death— on the box 
beside the driver. 

They went intf the City, turning down by the river side ; and, after a long and 
very slow drive, streets being crowded at that hour with vehicles of every kind, 
In front of a large old dingy house in Thames Street : the door and 
windows of which were so bespattered with mud, that it w'ould have appeared to 
have bean uninhabited for years, O 

Ihe door of|^his deserted mansion Newman opened with a key which he took out 
of his hat— in which? by-the-bye, in consequence of tfie dilapidated slate of his 
pockets, he deposited ^rything, and would most likely have carried hia money if 
he had haefany— and thg coach being dischai^cd.die led the way into the inhmor of 
the matfsion. « 

Old, and gloomy, and black, iit truth it was, and sullen and dark were the rooms, 
once so bustling with life and enterprise. There was a wharf behind, opening on 
the Thames. An«empt]( dog-kennel, some bones of animals, fragments of iron 
hoops, and staves of old casks, lay strewn about, but no life was stirring thete. It 
was a picture of cold, jlllcnt decay. 

** This hduse depresses and chills one," said Kate. " and ^ems al if some blight 
had fallen on It. If I were siy>erstitious, 1 should be almost inclined to believe that 
some dree^l crime had been perpetrated within th^ old waib, and that 
place had^ever prospered since. How frowning and how dark it looks 1 " 

** Lord, my dear," replied Mrs. Nickleby, "don^t talk in that way, <nr youifi 
frighten me to death/’ a ^ 

It is only my foolish fancy, mammfi<" said Kate^ fiwetog a anile. 
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Wjdli then, my love, I wish you would your foolish fancy to yourself, and 
not wake up my foot^ fancy to keep it^company," retorted Mrs, Nickleby. “Why 
didn't you think of ^ this before— you are so careless— we mfght have asked Miss 
La Creevy to keep^usr company or borrowed a dog, or a thousand things— but it 
always was the way, and was just the same with your p<yr dear father. Unless I 

thought of everything ^his w£j| Mrs. Nickteby’s usual commencement of a 

genenid lamentation, running through a do2en or so of complicated sentence^ 
addressed to nobody in particular, and into which she now launched jinta her breath 
was exhausted. 

Newman appeared not to hear thesg remarks, but precedea tne^to a couple of 
rooms on the flht door, which some kiml^f altenmt bad been made to render 
haBitable. In one,^erc a few chairs, a table, an old hearth-rug, and. some faded 
baize ; and a fire was ready laid in the grate. In the ot^ier, stood an old tenf bed- 
stead, and a few scanty articles of chamber furniture. 

“Well, my dear,*’ said Mrs. Nickleby, trjjng to bo pleased, “ now isn't tliis 
thdhghtfiSl and considerate of your uncle? Wliy, we should not liave had anything 
but the bed we bought yesterday, to lie down upon, if it hadn't been for his 
tho&ghtfulness 1 " * 

“ Very kind, indeed," replied Kate, looking round. 

Newman Noggs did not say that he had hunted up the old furniture they saw, 
from attic and cellar ; or that he had taken iu the halfpennyworth of milk for tea 
th^^ood upon a shelf, or filled the rusty kettle on the hob, or^ollcctecl the wood- 
chips frShi the wharf, or begged the coals. But the notion gf Ralph Nickleby 
having directed it to be done, tickled his fancy so much, that he could not refrain 
from cracking all his ten fingers in succession ; at which performance Mrs. Nickleby 
was rather startled at first, but supposing it to be in some remote manner connected 
with the gout, did not remark upon. 

“ We Aeed detain y8u no longer, I think," said Kate, 

“ Is there nothing I can do? " asked Newman, 

“ Nothing, thank you," rejoined Miss Nickleby. 

“ Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Noggs would like to drink our healths," said Mrs, 
Nickleby, fumbling in her reticule for some small coin, *'‘®*** 

“ I think, mamn^" said Kate, hesitating, and remarking Newman's averted face, 

** you would hurt hisTeclings if you offered it." • 

Newman Noggs, bowing to the young lady more like^fi genJteman than the 
miserable wretch he seemed, placed his hand upon his br^st, and, pausing for a 
monf^nt, with the air of a man ^o juggles to spealt but is uncertain |vhat to say* 
quitted the room. • . 

As the jarring echoes of the heayjr house-door;» closing on its latch, reverberated 
dismally through the building, Kate felt half tempted to call him back, and beg him 
to remain a little while ; but she was ashamed to own her fears, and Newman 
Noggs was on bis road homewards. 
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CIIAPTUR xn. 


%H£lt£Br THE RBAnfitl WILL DE ENABLED TO TRACE TM^ FURTHER COUESB 
OF MISS FANNY S(;^EERS’S LOVE, AND TO ASCERTAIN Y^HETHER IT RAN 
^ SMOOTH OR OTHERWISE, # • • 


It was a fortunate circumstanco for Miss Fanny Squeers, that when her worthy 
papa returned homet)n the night of the small tea-party* he was what the initiated 
term “ too far^one '* to observe the numerous tokens of extreme vexation of spirit 
which were plainly visible in Jer coun|eilance. Being, however, of a rather violent 
and guarrelsome mood in his cups, it is not impossil^c that he might have fallen^out 
with her, ^ther on this o^some imaginaiy topic, if the young lady had not, with a 
foresight nfid pnidence Siglily commendable, kept a boy up, on purpose, to bear the 
first brunt of the good gentleman's #inger ; which, having vented itsdf in a varieW of 
kicks and cuffs, subsided sufficiently to admit of his being persuaded to go to bed. 
Which he 4id with his boots on, and an umbrella under his arm. 

The hungry scrvon^attended Miss Squeers in her owS room according to custom, 
to curl her hair, perform the other little offices of her toilet, and administer as much 
flattery as she could get up, for the purpose ; for Miss Squeers was quite lazy 
enough (and sufficiently vain and frivolous \\ ithal) to have been a fine lady ; and 
it was only the orbrn-ary distinctions of rank and station which prevented he£>/^m 
being one. • 

How lovely your hair do curl to-night, miss I " said the handmaiden. ** I 
declare if it isn't a pity and a shame to brush it out 1 " 

** Hold your tongue I " replied Miss Squeers wrathfully. 

Some considerable experience prevented the girl from b^ing at all surprised at 
any outbreak of ill-temper on the part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception 
of what had occucred in the course of the evening, she changed her mode of making 
herself agreeabl^ and proceeded on the indirect tack. 

Well. I couldn’t help saying, miss, if you was to kill me for it," said the 
attendant, " that I never see nobody look so vulgar as Miss Price this night." 

Miss gqueers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 

** I know it’s very wrong in me to say so, miss," continued the girl, delighted to 
see the impre^ion shft was making, " Miss Price being a friend of youm, and all ; 
but she do dress hcrsclibout so, and go on in such a manner to get noticed, that — 
oh— well, ifcpeople only saw themselves ! " * 

“ What do you mean, •i^hib?" asked Miss Sqpeers, looking in her own little glass, 
where, like most of us, she saw—not herself, but the reflection of some pleasant 
image in her own brain. ** How you talk ! " 

** Talk, miss 1 It’s enough to make a Tom cat talk French grammar, only toisee 
how she tosses hgr head,*' replied the handmaid. 

She does toss her )^d," observed M^s Squeers, with an air of abstraction. 

*' So vain* and so very— very plain,” said the girl. • • 

Poor 'Tilda I" sighed Miss Squeers, compassionately. 

** And always laying herself out so, to get to be admired," pursued the servwt. 
“ Oh dearj It’s positive indelicate.*' 

** 1 cauF allow you to talk in that way, Phib,” said Miss Squeers* ,'*'TndEa*i^ 
friends are low people, and if she doq’t know any Better, it*s tlieir fault, and not 
has." 
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but you taw, ndss," sidd Phoebe, V<w which name '* Phib " wa? usc4*ag 
a patrofilsing abbretttion, " if she wa% only to take copy by* friend— oh I if she 
only knew how wronf she w s, and would but set herself right bj yon, what a ni,^ 
young woman nyght be in time I *’ ^ 

Phib,“ rejoin^ Miss Squeers, with a stately air, “ ifg tot proper for me to hear 
these comparison?drawn ; make^Til^ look j coarse improper sort of person, 
and itseems unfriendly in me to listen to them. I would rather you dropped the 
subject, Phib ; at the same time I must say, that if 'Tilda Price would lake pattern 

by somebody— not me particularly • 

“Oh yes ; you, miss," interposed Phib. 

“ Well, me Pmb, if you will have it so," SoM Miss Squeers. “ I must sjiy that if 
sheVould, she would be all the^bcttcr for it." • 

“ So somebody else thinks, or I am much mistaken," saic^the girl, mysteriously. 

“ What do you mean ? " demanded Miss Squccrs. • • • 

“ Never mind, miss," replied the girl ; “ I know what I know, that's all." 

*^hib,^ said Miss Squeers, dramatically, “ I insist upon your explaining yesur- , 
self. What is this dark mystery ? Speak." » , 

“Vhy, if you will have tt, miss, it's this," said the serv^t girl. “ Mr. John 
Browdie thinks as you think ; and if he wasn't too far gone to do it creditable, he'd 
be very glad to be off with Miss Price and on with Miss Squeerg." 

“ Gracious Heavens ! " exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasping her hands with great • 
dig^itv’* What is this?" 

“'n-iifH, ma'am, and nothing but truth," replied the artful Phib. '^ 

“What a situation 1" cried Miss Squeers; “on the brink of unconsciously 
destroying the peace and happiness of mjtown 'Tilda. What is the reason that 
men fall in love with me whether I like it or not, and desert tlicir chosen intendeds 
for my sake ? " 

“ Because they can’t help it, miss," replied the girl ; “the rcason'sijiain." (If 
Miss Squeers were the reason it was very plain.) 

“Never let me hear of it again," retorted Miss Squeers, “l^hver I Do you 
hear? 'Tilda Price has faults— many faults— but I wish her well, and above all^--. 
wish her married ; for I think it highly desirable — most desirable from the very 
natiue of her failings^that she should be married as soon as possible. Phib. 

Let her have Mr. Browdie. I may pity him, poor fellow ; but 1 have n great 
regard for 'Tilda, and only hope she may make a better wife ^an I tliink she will." 
With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to bed. • 

Spife is a little word ; butrepre^ntsftis strange a jumble of feelings and^ompo,uiid 
of discords, as any polysyllable in th^ language. Miss Sqileers knew as weU in her 
heart of ^hearts tliat what the miserable serving girl*had said was sheer, coarse, lying 
flattery, as did the girl herself ; yet the mere opportunity of venting a little ill- 
nature against the offending Miss Price, and> affecting to <^mpassionatc her 
W'caknesses and foibles, though only in the presence of a*solitary, dependant, was 
almost as great a relief to her spleen as if ^the whole had be<% gospel truth. Nay, 
more. We h£we sucll extraordinary powers of persuasion when they arc exeited 
over ourselves, that Mi^ Squeers felt quite high-minded and great after her noble 
renunciation of John Browdie's hand.^nd looked dow^ upon her rival with a kind 
of holy calmness and tranquillity that had a mighty effect in soothing ])er ruffled 
feelings. 

.. This happy istate of mind hdd soinpi influqpce in bringing about a reconciliation ; 
for^ Vhen a^knock came front' door next day, and the miller'.s daughter was 
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aiuoanoed, Ikliss Squeen betook helsolf to the parlour in a Christian '|niae of 
spirit* perfectly beaistiful to behold, • \ 

^ ** W<il, Fanny^' said the miller's daughter, "you seel Imve come to see you, 
although we had some words last night/' ,, ^ 

"I pity your bad pAsions, 'Tilda,*' replied Miss^^ueers "but I bear no 
malice.- I am above it/’ * ^ ^ 

^ " Don’t be cross, Fanny." said Miss Price. " I have come to tell you soitftthing 

that I know Mill please you." 

"What may that fte, ’Tilda?" demanded Miss Squeers ; screwing up her lips, 
and looking sA^if nothing in earth, air, fire, \tr water, could afior<yier the lightest 
gleam of satisfaction. • A * 

"•This/’ rejoined Miss Price. "After wo left heie last nigM;, John and I hSd a 
dreadful qparrel." ^ • 

"That (foesn'f please mft." said Miss Squeers —relaxing into a smile, though. 

" I^r 1 I wouldn’t think so badq>f you as to suppose it did," rejoine^ her ^m- 
panion, " That’s not it." 

" Oh I "tsaid Mis^queers, relapsing into melanchoj^. " Go on." ^ • 

" After a great of wrangling, and sa 3 ring we would never see each other any 
more," continued Miss Price, "we made it up, and this morning John went and 
wrote our names down to be put up, for the first time, next Sunday, so we shall be 
» married in three \^ks, and I give you notice to get your frock made." 

There was mingled gall and honey in this intelligence. The prosgpetriD^ the 
friend’s being mairied .so soon was the gall, and the certainty of her not entertaining 
serious designs upon Nicholas wa.s the honey. Upon the whole, the sweet greatly 
. preponderated over the bitter, so Miss»8queers said she would get the frock made, 
and that she hoped ’Tilda might be happy, though at the same time she didn’t know, 
and would not have her build too much upon it, for meiyvcre strange creatures, 
and a great many married womei^ were very miserable, and wished ‘themselves 
single again with all their hearts ; to which condolences Miss Squeers added others 
equally calculdZid to raise her friend's spirits and promote her cheerfulness of mind. 

*' come, now, Fanny," said Miss Price, " I want to have a word or two with 
you about young Mr. Nickleby." 

" Hf is nothing to me," interrupted Miss Squeers, witlg^ hysterical symptoms. 
" I despise him too much 1 " 

" Oh, youaon’t nftan that. I’m sure?” replied her friend, " Confess, Fanny ; 
don't you like him noev?" 

yfithoul returning anv direct reply, Miss Squef^s, all at once, fell into a paroxysm 
of spiteful tears, and exclaimed that she a wretched, neglected, miserable 
castaway. ♦ 

" I hate everybody," said Miss Squeers, "and I wish that everybody was dead— 
that I do." , ^ ♦ 

"De.ir, dear«t"8aid*Miss Price, quite moved by this avowal of misanthropical 
sentiments. "You ^ not serious, I sure." 

" Yes, bam,” rejoined Miss Squeers, tying tight knots in Aer pockei-handketthlef 
and clenching her teeth. "And 1 wish / was dead too. Theif. t " 

"Ohl you'll think vei/ difibrently in another sold Matilda. 

" How better to take him into favour again, than to fiurt yomedf by going 
On ip that way. Wouldn’t it be much nicer, now* to have him a& to yonrs^ im 
good terms,, in a company-keeping, plbasant son of maiiner'>'^ 

I don't know but whl^. H hobbit Mbs Squeers. Oltl ITIldst; fibw 
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could Iwve uctcd M.mean and disbononn^ I I wouldn't have believed it of 
you. If anybody had tjb me." • • 

** Heyday I " exclai&d Miss Price, giggling. "One would suppose I had been ^ 
murdering somebody^! least." 

" Very nigh as t^d," said Squedrs passionatgly. ^ 

"And all this, because I hap^n to hiLvo enough of good looks to moke people 
civil toTme," cried Miss Price. " Persons don’t make their own faces, and it's no 
more my fault if mine is a good one than it is other people’s f^ult if theirs is a bad 
one/' 

"Hold your tgngue/' shrieked Miss* Sqmicrs, In her shrillest toi#; "or you’ll 
makg me slap you, Tilda, and afterwards I siftuld be sorry for it ! " 

It is needless to say, that, by^this time, the temper of each young lady wat In 
some slight degree affected by the tone of her convcrsafiqp, and^that i dash of 
personality was infused into the altercation, in consequcftce. Indeed, tfie quarrel, 
fron^sligh^ beginnings, rose to a considerable Keight, and was assuming a very 
violent complexion, when both parties,* falling into a great passion of tears, ex- 
claiAuiid simultaneously, that^they had never thought of bcin^ii^ spoken in that 
way : which exclamation, leadmg to a remonstrance, gradually brought on an 
explanation : and the upshot was, that they fell into each other's arms and vowed 
eternal friendship ,* the occasion in question making the hfty-sccond time of repeat- 
ing the same impressive ceremony within a twelvemonth. 

PdNei^micability being thus restored, a dialogue naturally ensued upon the 
number and nature of the gannents which would be indUpensabK for Miss Price's 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when Miss Squeers clearly showed that 
a great many more than the miller could, or would, afford, were absolutely 
necessary, and could not decently be dispensed with. The young lady then, by 
an easy digression, Icdf^he discourse to her own wardrobe, and after recounting 
its principal beauties at some length, took he® friend upstairs to make inspection 
thereof. The treasures of two drawers and a closet having bcen^ displayed, and 
all the smaller articles tried on, it w'as time for Miss Price to return liomc ; and as 
she had been in raptures with all the frocks, and had been stricken quite dumb, 
with admiration of a new pink scarf, Miss Squeers said in high good humour, that 
she would walk part a? the way with her, for the pleasure of her company; and 
off they went together : Miss Squeers dilating, as tliey walked along, upon her 
father's accomplishments ; and multiplying his income by teh, tp give her friend 
some ^nt notion of the vast importance and superiority of hSr family. 

It happened that that particulairtimS, comprising the shprt daily mtdPvol which 
was suffered to elapse between what was pleasantly called the dinner, df Mr. 
Squeers's pupils, and their return to the pursuit of tiseful knowledge, was precisely 
the hour when Nicholas was accustomed to issue forth for a melancholy walk# and 
to brood, as he sauntered listlessly through thd village, ^pon bis miserable lot. 
Miss Squeers knew this perfectly well, but had perhaps forgotten §t, for when she 
caught sight of that y^ung gentleman adv|>ncing towards thPtn, she evinced many 
symptoms of sifirprise and consternation, and assured her friend that siSfe " felt 6t 
to drop into tlfe.earth." „ 

"Shall we turn bdek, or*run into a cottage?'* asked Miss Price. "Jie don't 
see us yet." » 

"No, Tilda," replied Miss ,pquem, **it is my duty to go through with it, and 

Iwttir 

Ais Miss Sqti^ midfhf{faitheto&e df one who has madeahigh moral into* 
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iution, and was, besides, taken witlS one or two chokes aad eatchings of breath, 
indicative of feelir%s at a high pressure, ilier friend ma^e to further remark, and 
k they bore straight down upon Nichohis, who, walking wiili ms eyes bent upon the 
ground, was not aware of their approach until they were cl»se upon him ; other- 
wise he might, perhapf, have giken shelter himself^ • 

Good morning," said Nicholas, bdlvinf and passing by. ^ 

He is going," murmured Miss Squeers. “ I shall choke, Tilda." 

“ Come bRck, ^Jr. Nickleby, do ! " cried Miss Price, affecting alarm at her 
friend's threat, but really actuated by a jnalicious wish to hear what Nicholas 
would say ; ^ come back, Mr. Nicklc^ ! " 

Mr. Nickleby came bacHj and locked as confused as might be, as he inquired 
wlfcthcr tlie ladies had any commands for him.- 
“ Doi^^ stop^to talV*urged Miss Price, liastily ; but support her on the other 
side. How do you feel ribw, dear ? " 

“ Belter," sighed Miss Squeerf, laying a beaver bonnet of a reddish brown with 
a green veil attaclied, on Mr. Nicklcby's shoulder. “ This foolish faintness ! '* 

Don'* call it (polish, dear," said Miss Price : J[ier- bright eye dancing* with 
merriment as she saw the perplexity of Nicholas; "you have no reason to be 
ashamed of it. It's those who are too proud to come round again, without all this 
to-do, that ought to be ashamed." 

" You are resolved to fix it upon me, I see," said Nicholas, smiling, ** although I . 
told you, last night, it was not my fault." r— ^ ** 

** There ; he ^ays it was not his fault, my dear,'* remarked the wicked Miss 
Price. " Perhaps you were too jealous, or too hasty with him? He says it was not 
his fault. You hear ; I think that's apology enough." 

" You will not understand me," said Nicholas. " Pray dispense with this jesting, 
fb/1 have no time, and really no inclination, to be the subject or promoter of mirth 
just now." 

** What do you mean ? " asked Miss Price, affecting amazement. 

" Don’t asK fiira, ’Tilda," cried Miss Squeers ; '* I forgive him." 

*' Dear me," said Nichokis, as the brown bonnet went down on his shoulder 
Again, "this is more serious than I supposed. Allow me 1 Will you have the 
goodiiess to hear me speak ? " o 

Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and regarding with most unfeigned aston- 
ishment a look of t^der reproach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back a few paces to 
be out of the reach ol'the fair burden, and went on to say : ^ 

" I anfvery sorry— yuly and sincerely so?ry-^for leaving been the cause of any 
difference among you, last night. I reproach myself, most bitterly, for having been 
so unfortunate as to cause the dissension that occurred, although I did sa, t assure 
you, most unwittingly and heedlessly." 

" Well ; that's not /ill you have got to say surely," exclaimed Miss Price as 
Nicholas paused. 

" I fear there isi&othing more," yammered Nicholas ^ith a half sihile, and 
looking towards Miss Squeers, "it is a most awkward thing to Imt— the very 

mention of such a suppo^tion makes one look like a puppy — still— may I ask if 
that litd^ supposes that I entertain any— in short, dots she think 1 am in love with 
her?" 

“ Qelightful embarrassment," thought Miss Squq^, ** I havabrougiit hhn to it 
at last Answer for me, dearf" she iShispered to her friend. / • < 

• ‘ Docs she think so ? " rgoined Miss Price ; qf course she does." 
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♦‘She does I” e)cclalmed Nicholas with such •energy of utterance as might have 
been, for the moment, j&istaken for raptu|p. 

" Certainly,*' repUe^Iiss Price. 

If Mr, Nickleby ^as doubted that, 'Tilda," said the blushing^Miss Sc|.ueers in ' 

soft accents, he n^y set his jpind at rest. His sentiments lire recipro '* 

‘Stop,’* cried Nicholas hurrfcdly ; ‘•prg^ hear me. This is the grossest and 
>vildcst delusion, the completcst and most signal mistake, that ever human being 
laboured under, or committed. I have scarcely seen the young lady ^alf a dozen 
times, but if I had seen her sixty times, or am destined to see her sixty thousand, 
it would be, and )^ll be, precisely the aaftic. I have not one thought, s,lish, or hope 
connected with her, unless it be— and I say^his, not t(b hurt her feelings, but to 
impr£s her with the r%al state of any own— unless it be the one object, dear to my 
heart as life itself, of being one day able to turn my upon this jficcurscd 
place, never to set foot in it again, or think of it —even think of it— bdt with loathing 
and ^sgust." o 

With this particularly plain and straight-forward declaration, which he made with 
all th^ vehemence that his indipiant and excited feelings could br,ing to h^ar upon 
it, Nicholas, waiting to hear no more, retreated. 

But poor Miss Sqiieers 1 Her anger, rage, and vexation ; the rapid succession of 
bitter and passionate feelings that whirled through her mind, are not to be de- 
scribed. Refused 1 refused by a teacher, picked up by advertisement, at an annu.al 
• pounds, payable at indefinite periods, and "found*" in food and lodging 

like the very boys themselves ; and this too in the presence of a litdc chit of a mil- 
ler's daughter of eighteen, who was going to be married, in three weeks' time, to a 
man who had gone down on his very knees to ask her I She could have choked in 
right good earnest, at the thought df being so humbled. 

But there was one tl^ng clear in the midst of her mortification ; and that wits, 
that she hated and dctcateJ Nicholas with all the narrowness of mind and littleness 
of purpose worthy a descendant of the house uf Squeers. And there w.is one com- 
fort too : and that was, that every liuiir in every day she could woiinrr .us priile, and 
goad him with tlic infliction of some slight, or insult, or deprivation, whidi could 
not but have some effect on the mor,t insensible person, and must be acutely felt by 
one so sensitive a.s Ni^iolas. With these two reflections uppermost in her jiuiiul, 
Miss Squeers made the best of the matter to her fiiciul, by observing iliat Mr. 
Nickleby was such an odd creature, and of such a violent tenper, that she feared 
she should be obliged to give him up ; and parted from her. 1 , 

And ftere it may be remarked, tli^t Miss Squeers, having bestowed her Affections 
(or whatever it might be that, /ft the absence of anything better, represented othem) 
on Nicholps*Nickleby, had never once Wiously contemplated the jKissibility of his 
being of a different opinion from herself in the business. Miss Squeers reasoned 
that she was prepossessing and beautiful, and that her father was master, and 
Nicholas man, and that her father had saved money, add Nichplas had none, 
all of which scem*ed to her conclusive arguments why thejjoung man sliould 
feel only too mu^h lioniimred by her preference. She had not failed toi^recollect, 
dther, how much more agreeable she could render his situation if she were 
his friend, and how much more disagreeable if she were hi.$ enemy; and, 
doubtless, many less scrupulous young gentlemen than Nicholas would ^avd cn- , 
couraged her extravagance had it been only for this very obvious and inwlHgiblc 
jreOson. Kowcveri he had thoagUt proper to^do otherwise, and Miss Squeers was 
oUtro^sous. 
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^ “ Let Mm see," said tf>e MtatA yoang lady, when she had ifgained her cwn 
roonif aTid eased hdr mind by committing gin assault on "If 1 dfm't se^ xnotlict 
, against him a litilo more vrhenAshe comes back ! *' x 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, l^t Miss Squeers was qs good as her word ; 
and poor Nicholas, in £dditioT^to.bad food, dirty lodging, and {he being compelled 
to witness one dull unvarying round«of iqualid misery, was treated with every 
special indignity that malice could suggest, or the most grasping cupidity pot 
upon him. 

Nor was this alf There was another and deeper system of annoyanco which 
made his hedit sink, and nearly drove him wild, by its injustice a^d cruelty. 

The wretched creature, Sfuike, sinfetbe night Nicholas had spoken kindly to him 
m (iic schoolroom, had followed him to and fro, w(th an cvcrtrestless desire to serve 
or help ; anticipaVn*^ such little wants as his humble ability could supply, and 
content only to be near hiiii. He would sit beside him far hours, looking patiently into 
his face ; and a word would brighten up his care-worn visage, and call into jt a passing 
gleam, even of happiness. He was aq altered being ; he had an object now ; and 
that objei^ w.is, to<^ow his attachment to the only ^jc'rson'-that person a striemger 
— who had treated him, not to say with kindness, but like a human creature. 

Upon this poor being, all tlic spleen and ill-humour th.it could nbt be vented on 
Nicholas were unce.isiDgly bestowed. Drudgery would have been nothing— Smike 
was well used to ^at. Buffetings iodicted without cause, would have been equally 
a matter of course ; tor to them also, he hart rerved a long and wcary,j;;;i^fcltice- 
fihlp ; but It WAS^no sooner observed that he had become attaclied to Nicholas, than 
spipes and blows, stupes and blows, moining, noon, nnd night, were his only por- 
tion. Squeers was jealous of the infliicncc which his man had so soon acquired, 
and his family ha,ted him, and Smike p<aKl fur both. Nicholas saw it, nnd ground 
his teeth .at every repetition of the savage and cowardly attack. 

He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boys ; and one night as he paced 
up and downjl^e dismal schooUoom, his swoln heait almost bursting to think that 
his protection and countenance should liave increased the misery of the wretched 
-being whose peculiar destitution had .iw.akened his pity, he paused mechanically in 
a dark corner where sat the object of his thoughts. 

Tha»x>oor soul was poiing hard over a taticrcd book, \iih the imccs of recent 
teats still upKyi his face ; vaiu1> endeavouring to master some task which a child of 
nine years old, possbssed of ordinal y powcis, coultl have conquered with ease, but 
which, to the addlcd^jraiu of the ciuslicd boy of nineteen, w.is a sealeil and hope- 
less mystery. Yet thei^ he sat, patiently conning the page again and ogam, stiniu- 
late<l ny no boyish ambition, ^for he w'as the common jest and scoff even of the 
uncouth Directs that congregated about him, but inspired by the one eager desire to 
ploa»e his solitary fiicnd. 

Nicliolis laid^iis ha|id upon his shoulder. 

" I can't do It." sqici the dejected creature, looking up with bitter dlsappdntmeat 
to ^very feature, ‘^o, no." 0 ^ 

«* Do not try," replied Nicholas. ® 

tbe boy shook his head, and closing the book with a sigh, looked vacantly found, 
nnpbrldhis head upon bis orm. He was weeping. ^ ^ 

^ Do\»ot, for God's sake," said Nicholas, to an agitated yck9 ; ** I cfUtoot bear to 
see you." ' 4 1 

‘‘They are more hard with me that! ever," soNied the boy. , 

1 know it," rt‘joim.tl Nicholas. " They aic." 



SmKE to pET UP. 


But fi>r yctUk^v «i!d. *M should mi. They' would 1^\ me ; they 

01^ : t / 

will riA ki '* AVuilrjnf* tits hA«A 


Tw-wf ■> » 

* ' Vou wiU do brnteq^^^sTellew, 

'^whhAliim gQne." A 


** Gone ! " cried the other, looking intently in his fuce. 

*< Softly 1" rejoined Nicholas.* •'Yes/*t # 

" Are jbu go^ ? '* demanded the boy In an earnest wUs^er* 

** I cannot say,” replied Nicholas. I was speaking more my dim iltoughts, 
than to you." 

** TcM me," said^e boy imploringly, **Oh do tell me, w<7/ you go— |gfV/ you ? " 
*' I shall be driven to that at last ! '* said Ificholas, • '* Tire W'orid is before me, 
after all." t . ' ^ 

V Tell me." urged Smike, “ is the world os bad and dismal as this place?" ^ 

'* Heaven forbid,” replied iWicholas, pursuing the train M Ids own lliiouglift, *'ita 
hard^t, co^irsest toil, were happiness to „diis;" • 

Should I ever meet you there ? " demanded the boy, speaking with unusual 
wtldnes^ and volubility. ^ • 

" Yes," replied Nicholas, wilttng to spothe him. , - ^ 

•* No, no," said the other, clasping him by the^hand., ** Sliould I— Should I— 
Idl me that again. Say 1 should be sure to find you." 

You would," replied Nicholas, with the same hnmaile intention, '* and I would 
^iclp £dlh&4[kLyou, and not bring fresh sorrow on you ns I have done here." * 
The boy caught both the yoUng man's hands passionately in hi% and, hugging 
them to his bre^t, uttered a few broken sounds which were unintelligible. Squeers 
entered at the moment, and he shrunk back into his old corner. 


CHAIO’ER Xm. 

NICHOLAS VARIES THE MONOTONY OF DOTHIiBOYS HALL BY A MOST VIGOROUS 
AND REMAHKABlII PROCEEDING, WHICH LEADS TO CONSEQUENCES OF |OME 
IMPORTANCE. 

The c^d, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing jp at the windows of 
the common sleeping-room, wheg Nicholas, raising himself on his arn^ looked 
among the prostrate forms which on every side surrounded hilh, as though in ji^irch 
of some particular object. ' * 

It nee^ a quick eye to detect, from among the huddled mass of sleepers, the 
form of any given individual. As they lay closely packc(!|j^ together, covered, for 
warmth's sake, with thdr patched and ragged clothes, little could l)c d},sanguishcd 
but the sharp outlines pale faces, over wh^h the sombre ligto shed the same dull 
heavy cotour; v^, here and there, a gaunt arm thrust forth : its thinn^s hidden 
by no oQvering, but fully eiqjosed m view, in all its shrunken ugliness. There were 
iwwae who, lying on their baefe v^th upturned feces andMcnched bands, ju^ yj^ble 
ill the leadeii light, bore more tlie aspect of dead bodies than of living creatui^s; 
and there were others coiled up Into'^trmige and fantastic postures, such might 
■have been taken for the uneasy Sforts of patofto gain some temporary relief, rather 
than the freaks of dmber. A fisw— and these were among the youngest of tlio 
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ff ch^dren-^lq>t peacefully on» witit snT,iles upon th^r ftos* dreaming perhaps of 
home ; but ever again a deep and hea\y sigh, breakii^ th| stillness of the room, 
announced that some new sleefkr had awakened to the misei^ of another day ; and, 
as morning tdok the place of night, the smiles gradually fgded away, with the 
friendly darkness wh^h had given them birth. 

Dreams are the bright creftures of peecn and^ejend, who^ sport on earth in the 
night season, and melt away in the first beam of the sun, which lights £irim care 
and stern reality on their daily pilgrimage through the world. 

Nicholas looked upon the sleepers ; at first, with the air of one who gazes upon a 
scene whic^^ though familiar to him, has«iost none of its sorrojs^ful effect in conse- 
quence ; and, afterwards, with a ni^re intense and searching scrutiny, as a man 
would, who missed something his eye was accustomed to meet, Jind had expSeted 
to rest ^upon. He waa^till occupied in this search, and had half risen from his bed 
in the ejgernass of his qu<55t, when the voice of Squedik was heard, calling from the 
bottom of the stairs. b ^ ^ 

“ Now then," cried that gentleman, “arc you going to sleep all day, up there 
" You hzy hounds?" added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the sentence, and pro^kicmg, 
at the same time.^h. sharp sound, like that which is occasioned by the lacing of stays. 
“ We shall be down directly, sir," replied Nicholas. 

*' Down directly 1 " said Squeers. “Ah 1 you had better be down directly, or I’ll 
be down upon some of you in less. Where’s that Smike ? " 

-Nicholas looldid hurriedly round again, but made no answer. -•*> 

“ Smike I " ^houted Squeers. 

“ Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, Smike?" demanded his amiable 
lady in the same key. 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicholas stared about him, as did the greater 
part of the boys, who were by this time roused. 

“ Confound his impudence I " muttered Squeers, rapping the stair rail impatiently 
with his cane. “Nicklebyl" ^ 

“ Well, 

" Send that obstinate scoundrel down ; don't you hear me calling?" 

- “ He is not here, sir," replied Nicholas. 

“ Don't tell ms a lie," retorted the schoolmaster. “ He 
“ He is not," retorted Nicholas, angrily, “ don’t tell me one." 

“ We shfl&l soon sie that,” said Mr. Squeers, rushing up stairs. “ I'll find lum, 
I warrant you." 

Withyhich assurance, Mr. Squeers bounced, into the dormitory, and, swinging 
his cane m the aiy reaiy for a blow, darted iq^o the comer where the lean body of 
the drudge was usually stretched at night. The cane descended harmlessly upon 
the ground. There was nobody there. 

“What does this mean?" said Squeers, turning round with a very pale fhee; 
“ Where have you hid him ? " 

I have seek notl^ng of him, since hst night," replied NIdtoUis. 

“ Come," said Squeers, evidently frightened, though lie endeavoured to look 
otherwise. ‘ ‘ you won't save him th^ way, Wh«pe is he? " 

“ At the bottom of the wicare$t pond for aught 1 hnow," rejoined Nicholas in a 
low ^oicc, and fixing his eyes full on the master*5 face. 

t)^D. you, what do you mean by that?" rogerted Sque^ in great pertttrbatioSn 
V^hout waiting for a reply, he inquired of the boys wJhettoany pne among them 
knew anything of their missing schoolmate. * ^ 
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There «a$ a jieneral hum of anxious denial, in Mm midst of which, one sliriU voice • 
, was heard to say (as, everybody i|iotight) : 

*' Please, sir, Lthinf Smike's run away, sir." 

Ha 1 " cried Sqt^^ers, turning sharp round ; ** Who said that ? ” * 

** Tomkins, please sir," rejoined a chorus of voices. Mr. Sgueers made a plunge 
into the crowd, and» at one divl*, (^ught 9Hcry little t^y, habited still in his night 
gear, an€ the perplexed expression of whose countenance as he was brought 
forward, seemed to intimate that he was as yet uncertain whether h»was about to 
be punished or rewarded for the suggestion. He was not long*iii doubt. 

" You think he |ms run away, do you, air? " demanded Squeers. 

*' Yes, please sir, replied the little boy. 

** ^^nd what, sir," said Squeers, patching the little boy suddenly by the arms aqji 
whisking up his drapery in a most dexterous manner, wl^t reason havo^you to 
suppose that any b(^ would \^ant to run away from this fst^iishmenS? sir?'* 

T^e child raised a dismal cry, by way of aftswer, and Mr. Squeers, throwing 
himself into the most favourable attitude for exercising his strength, beat him until 
the little urchin in his writhinca actually rolled out of his hands,* when hcamcrcifully 
allowed him to roll away, as he best could. 

"Tliere," said Squeers. ‘‘Now if any other boy thinks Smike has run away, 

I shall be glad to have a talk with him." 

llicre was, of course, a profound silence, during which, Nicholas showed his dis- 
^ist agj^l^ly as looks could show it. 

" Well, Nicklcby," said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously. '* l^ii think he has 
nm away, I suppose?" 

“ I think it extremely likely," replied Nicholas, in a quiet manner. 

** Oh, you do, do you? " sneered Squeers, Maybe you know he has?" 

" I know nothing of the kind." 

‘ ‘ He didn’t tell you hi was going, I suppose, did he ? " sneered Squeers. 

“ He did not," replied Nicholas ; “lam Y$ry glad he did not, for it would then 
have been my duty to have warned you in time," * ^ 

•' Which no doubt you would have been devilish sorry to do," said Squeers in a 
taunting fashion. 

“I should, indeed^ replied Nicholas. “You interpret my feelings with great 
accuracy." • 

Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation, from the M>ttom o# the stairs ; 
but. now losing all patience, she hastily assumed her night-jacket, and made her way 
tothefeeneof action. 

“What’s all this here to do ? " said«t!ie lady, as the boys frtl off right and l^ft, to 
save her the trouble of clearing a passage with her bvawny arms. “ What on earth 
are you a talking to him for. Squeery I " 

“ Why, my dear," said Squeers, “ the fact is, that Smike Js not to be found." 

“Well, I know that,” said the lady, “and where’s the* wondA*? If you get a 
parcel of proud-stomached teachers that set the young dogs qarebelTing, wHat else 
can you l^k fo»? N^, young man, you just have the kindness to takg yourself 
off to the schoolroom, and take the boys off witlvyou, and don’t you stir out of 
there 'till you have leave given you, or you and I may fall out in a way that’ll spoil 
your beauty, handsome as you think yourself, and so t tell you." 

“ Indeed 1 said Nicholas. 

“ Y^ ; and indeed and indedtt again, Mister Jackanapes," said the excited lady { 

‘ f wouldn't keep such as you in the house, another hour, if I had my way." 

It 
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” Nor yon If I had lifiine, fejpUed Nicholas. " I4 qw, boys.” 

**Ahl Now boys." said Mrs. Squeerf. mimtckiiig, as as she could, the 
V(Mce and matgier of the usher, '* Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern by 
Shilke if you dare. See what be*ll get for himsdf. when he Es brought back ; and, 
mind t t tell you that you sl^ll have as bad. an<J| t^^ice as bsCl, if you so much as 
open your mouths about him." ^ ‘ ^ 

** If I catch him," Said Squeers, 1*11 only stop short of flaying him alive. I 
give you notice, bo>iS." 

*' 1/ yovL catch him," retorted Mrs. Squeers. contemptuously. **you are sure to, 
you can't K^dp it, if you go the right ^y to work, Come ! ACky with you I " 

With these words, Mrs. ^queers dismissed the boys, and after a little lightakir- 
nclshing with tliose in the rear who were pressing forward to get out of the way, 
but we^ detained for gfe^ moments by the throng in front, succeeded in clearing 
the rooih, wlibn she confronted h^ spouse alone. 

, " fie is off," said Mrs. Squeers. ** The cow>house and stable are locked i^, so 
he can’t be there ; and he’s not downstairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. He 
must have gone way, and by a public road too/^^ 

** Why must he?" inquired Squeers, 

** Stupid 1 ” said Mrs. Squeers angrily. He hadn't any money, had he ? " 

“ Never had a penny of his own in his whole life, that I know of/' replied 
Squeers. ^ 

*'To be sure," rejoined Mrs. Squeers. ** and he didn’t take anything'io^t with 
him ; that I'll diiswcr for. lia ! ha 1 ha I " 

"Hal ha ! ha I " laughed Squeers. 

" Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., " he must beg his W’ay, and he could do that 
nowhere but ou the public road." 

"That's true," exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands, o 

"True I Yes ; but you would never have thought of it, for all that, if I hadn't 
said so," replied lus wife. " Now, tf you take the chaise and go one road, and I 
borrow Swalibw's chaise, and go the other, what with keeping our eyes open, and 
asking questions, one or other of us is pretty certain to lay hold of him." 

The worthy lady's plan was adopted and put in execution without a moment's 
delaVc After a very hiisty breakfast, and the prosecution or sonic inquiries in the 
village, the/:csult of^^ihich seemed to show that he was on the right track, Squeers 
started forth in the )H}ny>ch:use, intent upon discovery and vengeance. Shortly 
afterwards, Mrs. S<|Viecrs, arrayed in the^white top-coat, and tied upinorarious 
Shaals dad handkercjiiiefs, issued forth in atiofiier chaise and another direction, 
taking iWfti her a good-sized bludgeon, seiferal odd pieces of strong cord, and a 
stout labouring man : all provided and carried upon the expedition. wiUi the sole 
object of assisting in the capture, and (once caught) insuring tlie safe custody of 
the unfortimate Smike.# 

Nidiolas remained behind, in a tumult of feeling, sensible that whatever might 
be the upshot of thelsoy's flight, nothii% but painflil and deplorable conse^quences 
were lUufly to ensue from it. Death, from want and exposure to me weather, was 
Ihe best tliat could be exposed from the protraiAed w^dering of so poor and help- 
less a cr^ture, alone and unfriended, through a country <4 which he was wholly 
Ignorai^* There was little, perhaps, to choose between this frue and a return 
to the tender mercies of the Yorkshire school ; bnf the unhappy bemg had gj ft nb- 
lished a hold upon his sympathy and compassion, which made his heart asfae ht iba 
prospect of the suffering he was destined to undergo. He lingered on fn restless 

4 -' ' . , 
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toudety. picturing a thousand poss^ilitLes« untif the evening of next day^ when * 
Squeera returned, tdo^, and unsuceessfifl. « 

' No news of the Kamp t " said the schoolmaster, who had evidently been 
atretchifig his legs, Omthe old {principle, not a few tijpoes during the journey. ** ni 
have conscdatioti for^this out ^ ^mdsody, Nickleb)^ if MA. Squeers don't hunt 
him do#^ ; so I give you wmin^' • • 

** It is not iii tny power to console yoh, sir/' said Nicholas. It is nothing to 
tne." • * 

Isn't it ? " said Squto in a threatening manner. '* We shall see I " 

** We shall,” rejalned Nicholas. * • 

" lyiere'a the pony run right off his fnd me obliged to come home with a, 
hack cob, that'll cost fifteen shilling besides other expenses,” said Squeers; "who^s 
to pay for that, do you hear? ” ^ • • 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained^lent. * * 

" Ittl have it out of somebody 1 tell you,” said Squeers, his usual liarsh crafty 
manner changed to open bullying. “None of your whining vapour^gs here* 
Mr. I^q>py, but be off to ytur kennel, for it's past your bedtim#! Come ! Get 
out !” 

Nicholas bit his lip and knit his hands, involuntarily, for his finger-ends tingled to 
avenge the insult ; but remembering that the man was drunk, and that it could 
jpome to little but a noisy brawl, he contented himself with darting^ contemptuous 
look tyrant, and walked, as majestically as he could, upstairs : not alittlo 

nettled however to observe that Miss Squeers and Master Squeers, find the servant 
girl, were enjoying the scene from a snug comer ; the two fomier, indulging in 
many edifying remarks about the presumption of poor upstarts, which occasioned 
a vast deal of laughter, in which even the most miserable 6f ail miserable servant 
girls joined > while Nichelas, stung to the quick, drew over his head such bed- 
clothes as he had, and sternly resolved that the outstanding accoimt between him- 
self and Mr. Squeers should be settled rather more speedily than tke latter antici- 
pated. ^ 

Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake when he heard the wheels 
of a chaise approachii^ the house, tt stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was 
heard, and in exultatiA, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which vias in 
itself a sufficient sign that something extraordin^y had happm^d. Nikolas hardly 
dared to look out of the window ; but he did so, and the very first object that met 
his eyei was the wretched Smike : so tx^abbled with mud and fain, so haggard and 
worn, and wild, that, but for his garments being sucli as go scarecroe^as ever 
seen to wear, he might have been douWul, even them of his identity, * •’ 

“ lift him out," said Squeers, after he liad literally feasted his eyes, in sUence, 
upon the culprit. “ Briilg him in ; bring him in ! ” 

“ Take care,” cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband proffered hU assistance. “ Wo 
tied his legs under the apron and made 'em fast to the chaise, ^ prevent him giving 
us the slip agai]^.” 0 * 

With hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloosened the cord ; ahd Smike, to 
an appearance more dead yum alive, was brought igto the house and securely 
looked up in a cellar, until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient to 
c^iemte upon him, in prmenoe of the assembled school. m 

Upon a hasty consideration qf the circumj||aoces, it may be matter of surprise to 
IO^*parsbaS, that Mr. and Mrs^ Squeers imould have mkenao much trouble to 
reposal thamaelVai of an incumlnimce of which it was their wont to complain so 
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loudly ; but their surprise wA lease when they are informed that the madfold 
services of the c^idge, if performed by anybody else, would lhave cost the establish- 
ment some ten or twelve shillings per week in the shape of v^cs ; and furthermore, 
that all runaways were, as a matter of policy, made s^yere escamples of, at 
Potheboys Hall, in^nuch as, in consequence of the limited ^tentof its attractions, 
there was but little induceniint, beyond the powlr&l impulse of fear, for any pupil, 
provided with the usual number of legs and the power of using them, to Femain, 

The newsethat Smike had been caught and brought back in triumph, ran like 
wild-fire through the hungry community, and expectation was on tiptoe all the 
morning. On tiptoe it was destined to remain, however, ug^l afternoon ; when 
Squeers, having refreshed himself with his dinner, and further strengthened Igmself 
by an extra libation or so, made his'appear^ce (accompanied by his amiable 
partner) with a coui^enance of portentous import, and a fearful instniment of 
flagell^ion, s^trong, supple, wax-^nded, and new— in short, purchased that morning, 
expressly for the occasion. t' . o 

" Is every boy here? ” asked Squeers, in a tremendous voice. 

Every ^oy was there, but every boy was afraid ^o speak ; so, Squeerg 'glared 
along the lines 1^ assure himself ; and every eye drooped, and every head cowered 
down, as he did so. 

“ Each boy keep his place," said Squeers, administering his favourite blow to the 
desk, and regarding with gloomy satisfaction the universal start which it never 
failed to ocensiCn. ** Nickleby 1 to your desk, sir." 

It was remyked by more than one small observer, that there wa<5 a very curious 
and unusual expression in the usher's face ; but he took his seat, without opening 
his lips in reply, Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at his assistant and a look of 
most comprehensive despotism on the boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards 
returned, dragging Smike by'the qoHar — or rather by that fragment. of his jacket 
which was nearest the place where his collar would have oeen, had he boasted such 
U decoration. 

In any o^ef place, the appearance of the wretched, jaded, spiritless object would 
have occasioned a murmur of compassion and remonstrance. It had some effect, 

► even there ; for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats ; and a few of the 
boldest ventured to steal looks at each other, expressive of faidignation and pity. 
They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was fastened on the luckless 
. Smike, as Ige inquir«d, according to custom in such cases, whether he had anything 
to say for himself. 

** Nothing, I suj^ose," said Squeers, wbh a diabolical grin. ^ 

Smik^anced rouad, and his eye rested, igx an instant, on Nicholas, as if he had 
expe^eTnim to intercede ; bgt his look was riveted on his desk. 

" Have you anything to say?” demanded Squeers again : giving his right arm 
t\ro or three flourislies to try its power and suppleness. '* Stand a little out of the 
.way, Mrs. Squeers, mf dear ; I've hardly got room enough." 

'* Spare mCT sir.'^cried Smike. 

"Oh! that’s all, is it?" said Squeers. "Yes, t’ll flog you \fithin an inch of 
your lifeV and spare you that.” 

Ha, ha, ha," laughed Mrs. Squeers, " that's a geod 'un ! " 

^ " I wgs driven to do it," said Smike faintly ; and casting another imploring 1 q<^ 
about Uni. 

" Driven to do it, were you ? •' saidt Squeers, "IWi I it wasn’t your fltult ^ 
mine, I suppose--eh ? *' . ; : . 
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A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutbli. olist^iate, sneaking dog," exclaimctl , 
Mrs. Squeers. taking %nike's head under^er arm, uud administering a cuff at every 
epithet; "what does demean by that?" * 

" Stand aside, my ^ear," replied Squeers. " We'll try and find out." 

Mrs. Squeers, bein^ out of breath with her exertions, comp||ed. Sc^ueers caught 
the boy firmly in hS grip ; oifer^desperstq cut had fallen on his l^dy-— he was 
^ wincing ftom the la^ and uttering a scream of pain-*it was raised again, and again 
about to fallr-when Nicholas Nickleby suddenly starting up, cried ;; Stop 1 " in n 
voice that made the rafters ring. * 

" Who cried st^?" said Squeers, turning savagely round. 

" 1," said Nicholas, stepping forward. "'Hhis must^ot go on." 

" Ulust not go on U" cried Sque^, almost in a shriek. 

• *' No ! " thundered Nicholas. • 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the intcrferance, Squeerg rcl^'&cd his 
hold^f Smike, and, falling back a pace or two, igazed upon Nicholas with looks 
that were positively frightful. 

" I* jay must not," repealed Nicholas, nothing daunted; "shall ngt. I will 
prevent it," 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes starting out of his head ; but 
astonishment had actually, for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

" You have disregarded all my quiet interference in this miserable lad's behalf,'' 
*said %?ic^.qfas ; "you have returned no answer to tho letter infiwhich 1 begged 
forgiveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he would remain quietly here. 
Don't blame me for this public interference. You have brought if upon yourself ; 
not I." 

"Sit down beggar!" screamed Squeers, almost beside himself with rage, and 
seizing Smil^c as he spoke. ^ 

" Wretch," rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, "touch him at your peril 1 I will not 
stand by, and see it done. My blood is up, and I have the strength of ten such 
men as you. Look to yourself, for by heaven I will not spare ybu. if you drive 
me onl" 

" Stand back," cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

" 1 have a long serigs of insults to avenge," said Nicholas, flushed with passion ; 

" iind my indignation is aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless 
infancy in this foul den. Have a care ; for if you do raise the devil within me, the 


conseouences shall fall heavily upon your own head 1 " 

He nad scarcely spoken, when Queers, in a violent outbreiBc of wrath, and with 
a cry like the howl of a wild beast, ^spat upon him, and struck him a ^w across 
the face with his instrument of torture, which raisedUup a bar of livid fie^as*it was 
iqfilcted. Smarting with the agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all bis feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, Nicholas sprang upon him, 
wrested the weapon from his hand, and pinning him by thi throat, beat the ruffian 
till he roared for 

The boys— with the exception of Master Squeers, who, coming to his father's 
assistance, harassed the enemy in the rear— moved not hand or foot ; but Mrs. 
Squeers. with many shrieks 46r aid, hung on to the udl of her partner's coat, and 
endeavoured to drag him from his infuriated adversary ; while Miss Sqqeers, who 
had been peeping through the keyhole in expectation of a very difierdllt scene, 
darted in at the very beginning of the attacl^ and after launching a shower of ink- 


at the uidief's head, beat Nicholas to her list's 9 pn$ent : animating lierself 
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at every blow; with the recoll^en of hist having rehised her proffered love, and 
thus imparting additional strength to as^a^ which (as ahiwtooh after her mother 
in this respect) was, at no time, one of the weakest. i 

\ Nicholas, iipthe full torrent of his violence, felt the blows no more than if ^ey 
had been dealt with fathers : but, becoming tired of the n&se and uproati and 
feeling that his arm grew wtak beside^ dte thrAv^ll his relinaining strength into 
half-dozen finishing cuts, and dung Squeers from him with all the forcer he could 
muster^ Th% violence of his fall precipitated Mrs. Squeers complete^ over an 
adjacent form ; and* Squeers, striking his head against it in his descent, lay at his 
fill! length on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

Having Brought affairs to^his hapur termination, and ascertamed to his thorough 
satisfaction, that Squeers was only stunned, ai^ not dead J[upon V^hich poiEt he 
had had some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas left his family to restore him, 
and refi^d tg consid^ what course he had better adopt. He looked anxiously 
round for Smike as he left the room, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration, he packed up a few clothes in a small leathern ^se, 

, and, findti)g that nobody offered to oppose his progress, marched boldly out by 
the front door, aiAS, shortly afterwards, struck into tfie road which led to Greta 
Bridge. 

When he had cooled, sufficiently to be enabled to give his present circumstances 
some little reflection, they did not appear in a veiy encouraging light ; he had only 
four shillings add a few pence in hh pocket> and was something more tliar two- 
hundred and fif^y miles from London, whither he resolved to direct his^cps, that 
he might ascertain, among other things, what account of the morning's proceedings 
Mr, Squeers transmitted to his most affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the conclusion that there was no remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things, he beheld a horseman coming towards him. whom, 
on nearer approach, he discovered, to jiis infinite chagrinf to be no otlier than Mr. 
John Browdie, who, clad In cords and leather leggings, was urging his animal 
forward 1)y i^Es of a thick ash stick which seemed to have been recently cut from 
some stout sapling. 

^ ** I am in no mood for more noise and riot," thought Nicholas, " and yet, do 

what I will, 1 shall have an altercation with this honest blo|)ihead, and perhaps a 
blow br two from yonder staff." 

In truth there appmred some reason to expect tliat such a result would follow 
from the encounter, for John Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he 
reined in his horse by the footpath, and waited gntil such time as he should come 
up; looking, meanwhite, very sternly between the horse's cars at Nicholas, as he 
came on at his leisure, • 

Servant, young genelman," said John, 

"Yours," said Nicholas. 

"Weel ; we Uh' mef* at last." observed John, making the stirrup ring under a 
smart touch ofihe auh stick. 

Yes,’* replied Nicholas, hesitating, ^'Cornel" hesaid^ fi&Jdy, tdter a moment's 
pause, " we parted on no very good terms the last time we met ; it was my (huU, 1 
Mteye ; but I had no intention of oSending you, andmo idea I was doing so. 

1 was veiy sorry for it, afterwards. WiH you shake hands?" 

' " Shike bonds I " cried the good-humoured Yorkshirenian ; " ah I that I 
at the same time, he bent down frona the saddle, %nd gave Nicholas's fist a^hi^. 
vrrench : ** but wa'at be the matther wi' thy feace, muq ? it he ah brokken 
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*'It is a cut*" aai4 Nicholas, turning scarle^af he spoke,— .» a blov ; but I 
xetumed it to the gfiver. and with good interest toa" 

'•Non* di^’ce, thcnl^?** wclaia^ed J^n Browdxe, Well diAtne t I Ipikc 'im 
fijrthot," , 

" The fact fa,” saidPNicholas, not very well knowing how to make the avowal, 
fact fa that I hefte been ilU^tated.” ^ ^ ^ * 

"Noa,;’ interposed John Browdie, in a tone of compassion ; for he was a giant 
in strength and stature, and Ni<Mas, very likely, in his eyes, seemed a mere dwarf; 
*'dean‘t say thpt.” s 

" Yes, I have,” teplied Nicholas. '* by tj^at man Squeers, and X have beaten him 
soundly, and am (Shring this place in conseqi^cc.” ^ « 

'* What I" cried Jolm Browdie, with such an ecstatic shout, that the horse quite 
shyed at fa. "Beatten the schoolmeasther ! Hot hoi ho! Beatten the schoolu 
measther ! who ever heard o' the loike o' thot noo ! pi^P^us thee hond^can, 
yoongster. Beatten the schoolmeasther 1 ^ Dangut, I loove thee for *t^ ” * 

Wf|h these expressions of delight John Browdie laughed and Laughed again — 
so loud that the echoes far and wide, sent back nothing but jovial peals of merri- 
ment— hnd shook Nicholas 9y the hand, meanwhile, no less heirtily. When his 
mirth had subsided, he inquired what Nicholas meant to do ; on his informing him 
to go straight to London, he shook his head doubtfully, and inquired if he knew 
how much the coaches charged to carry passengers $0 far. 

• h(p. I do not,” said Nicholas ; ** but it is of no great consequ^ce tp me, for I 
intend walking.” 

Gang awa* to Lunnun afoof I ” cried John, in antazement. * 

** Every step of the way,” replied Nicholas, ** 1 should be many steps further 
on by this time, and so good-bye I ” 

Nay, noo,” replied the honest countryman, reining in his impatient horse, 
"Stan’ still, tell'ce. HocPmuch cash hast th^ gotten ? ” 

"Not much.” said Nicholas, colouring, "but I can make it enough, Where 
there’s a will there's a way, you know." 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark, but putting hi^hand in his 
pocket pulled out an old purse of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas should 
borrow from him whatever he required for bis present necessities. 

" Dean't be afeard, mun," he said ; " tak' eneaf to carry thee whoam, Tbce'lt 
pay me yan day, a' warrant.” • ^ 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to borrow more than a sovereign, 
with wHich loan Mr. Browdie, maqy entreaties that he w9tild accept of more 
(observing, with a touch of Yorkshire piution, that if he didq^t spend it alf^e could 
put the surplus by, till he had an opportunity of remitting it carriage free), wiA fain 
to content nimself. 

" Tak' that bst o’ timber to help thee on wi' mun,” he added, pressing his stick on 
Nidiolos, and giving his hand another squeeze ; " keep a good heart and bless thee. 
Beatten the schoolmeasther 1 'Cod it’s the best thing a’ve heard this^wonty year I ” 
So. saying, aigl indiflging; with more dUicacy than might nave been expected 
liom him, in another series of loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding Ufe thanks 
Which Nicholas poured foitlj, John Browdie set spurs«to his horse, and went off 
at a smart canter : looking hack, from time to time, as Nicholas stood gazing after 
him, and waving hfa hand cheerily, as if to encourage him on his way. Nicholas 
wamhed the horse and rider untU they thsappeared over die brow of a distant bill, 
set forward on his journey. 
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9 He did not travel for that aitirnoon. for by this time it was nearly dark« and 
there had been | heavy fall of snow, which not only rend^d the way toilsome; 
but the track uncertain and difficult to find, after daylight save by experience 
wayfar^s. HI lay, that night, at a cottage, where beds were let at a cheap rate to 
the more humble clags of travellers ; and, rising betimes next morning, made his 
way before night to BorougHbrtdge. ?^lng thfl>il^h that t<An in seasch of Some 
che^ resting-place, he stumbled upon an empty bam within a couple ofshundred 
yards of the sroadside ; in a warm comer of which he stretched Hs weary limbs, 
and soon fell asleep* 

When he awoke next morning, and triad to recollect his drean^ which had been 
all connected with his recant sojou9 at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed hU 
e^es, and stared— not with the most compose|^ countenance possible— at lome 
motionless object which seemed to be stationed within a few yards in front of him. 

“ St^ge cried mchclas ; **can this be some lingering creation of the visions 
that have scarcely left me 1 It cainot be jrcal— and yet I— I am awake 1 Smike 1 " 
llic form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon its knees at his fed! U 
was Smik^ indeed. 

Why do you%neel to me ?” said Nicholas, hastiljf raising him. " 

“To go with you— anywhere— everywhere— to the world's end— to the church- 
yard grave," replied Smike, clinging to his hand. '* Let me, oh do let me. You 
are my home— my kind friend— take me with you, pray." 

“ 1 am a frieitl who can do little for you," said Nicholas, kindly. “ HovK^came 
you here ? " ^ ^ 

Ho had followed him, it seemed ; had never lost^ight of him all the way ; had 
watched while he slept, and when he halted for refreshment ; and had feared to 
appear before, lest he should be sent back. He had not intended to appear now, 
but Nicholas had awakened more suddenly than he looked for, and he had had 
bo lime to conceal himself. *' 

“ Poor fellow ! " said Nicholas, “your hard fate denies you any friend but one, 
and he is nearly as poor and helpless as yourself." 

“ May I— may I go wiffi you?" asked Smike, timidly. . “1 will be your faithful 
hard-working servant, 1 will, indeed. I wont no clothes," added the poor cteature, 
drawing his rags together ; “ these will do very well. I onUkwant to be near you." 

“ ihnd you shall," cried Nicholas. “ And the world sli^l deal by you as it does 
by me, till one or bo|h of us shall quit it for a better. Come 1 " 

With these words he strapped his burden on his shoulders, and, taking his stick 
in one hand, extended the other to his del^hte^. charge ; and so they pasfed out 
of the ol& barn together. ^ 


^ CHAPTER XIV, ^ 

1 * 
lIAVmO THE MISFORTUNE TO TREAT OF NONE BUT COMMON PEOPLE, tg 
NECESSARILY *13? A MEAN AND VULGAk CHARACTER. 

C ^ 

IN t^^quarter of London in which Golden Square is situated, there is ^ 

gone, faded, ttmiblu-doWu street, vrii^’two irregular rows of tall 

wMch seem to have isiared each otW out of oountenance years ag^ ' 
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chimneys appear to have $n?wn dismal and melftncholy, from having hiid nothing* 
hctter to look at th^ the-chhnneys oi4r thevray* Their tops #uc battered, and 
broken, and blackens with smokej and, here and there, some taher stack than 
the tuai inclining heagily to one side, and toppling over the roof, seems to meditate 
taking reve^ for hijf-a-centur^'j^neglcct^by crushing Ae inlmbitants of the garrets 

' The fo^vls who peck abdut the kennels, jericing their bodies hither and tlikher 
with a gait which none but town fowls are ever seen to aejopt, afid which any 
country cock or hen \vould be puzzled to understand, are perfectly in keeping with 
the crasy habita^^as of Jheir owners. Bingy, ill-plumed, drowsy flu4prers, sent, 
like jfiany of the neighbouring childrcHi to g^ livelihaad in the streets, they hop, 
from stone to stone, ii forlorn seamh of some hidden eatable in the mud, and 
scarcely raise a crow among them. The only one with aiiyghing approaching to a 
voice, is an aged bantam at the baker's ; and even he Is hoarse, iiWcons^uence 
of b^d living in his last place. * 

To judge from the size of the houses, they have been, at one time, tenanted by 
persons of better condition tl^n their present occupants ; but they arc now let off, 
by the week, in floors or rooms, and every door has almost as mlTny plates or belt- 
liandles as there are apartments within. The windows are, for the same reason, suf- 
ficiently diversified in appearance, being ornamented with every variety of common 
blind and curtain that cai> ea^ly be imagined ; while every doorway is blocked up and 
rend^ed raarly impassable by a motley collection of children and (lortcr**pots of all 
sizes, from the baby in arms agd the half-pint pot, to the fiUl-growg girl and half- 
gallon can. 

In the parlour of one of these houses, which was, perhaps, a thought dirtier than 
any of its neighbours ; wliich exhibited more bell-handles, children, and porter-pots, 
and caught,. in all its frei([;mess, the first gust of the thick black smoke that poured 
forth, night and day, from a large brewery hard by ; hung a bill announcing that 
there was yet one room to let within its walls, .though on what stoiy the vacant 
room could bo— regard being had to the outward tokens of many lodgg|rs winch the 
whole front displayed, Iro'm the mangle in the kitchen-window to the flower-pots on 
the parapet~U Would have been beyond ' the power of a calculating boy to 
discover, • 

Tlie common staits of this mansion were bare and carpetless ; but a cflrious 
visitor who had to climb his way to the top, might have obsiDrved th A there were 
not w^j^ting indications of the progressive poverty of the iiin^tes, although their 
rooms were shut. Thus, the firsf^floox^lodgers, being flush of furniture kept an 
old mahogany tablh— real m^ogany*>-on the landing-place diitside, which was only 
taken in, when occasion required On the second story the spare fliriiiture dwindled 
down to a couple of old deak^airs, of which one, belonging to the back-room, was 
shorn of a leg, and bottoihless^ The story above, boasted.nQ grater excess than* 
a worm-eaten wash-tub ; and the garret landing-place displayed no^jcostlier articles 
than two crippled pitc^j^rs and some broke^^ blacldng-bottles. O' 
tt was on thiif'garret landing-place that a hard-featured, square-faced men, elderly 
and shabby, stuped to unlock the door of the fmnt attte, into which, having sur- 
mounted the task of tumin]^ the rusty key in its still niiore rusty wards, he walked r’ 
' with the air of legal owner. « 

ItiiS person wore a wig oC short, eoan«, fed hair, wMch he took off with his hat, 
'^l^d hung upon a nail. H^ng ackipM ih its place a diity cotton nightcap, and 
-gfbp^iibout ^tlmdarfct^^ of knocked at the pay^ 
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' I ’ 

«Sityv 4Wlded tbfi two ganots, aad m<|uircd, Jo ft ted nifteJiea^Wl^ ; 

]&^Ogg!^ 1^ 0 ^ 

The i^oda that came hack wefe stifled by the lad^ andtj^l^isri andi^seemed 
.mopeovdp as thl^ugh the speaker had uttered them from the toteyi^ir of a m^ oy. 
odmr drJnkiog vessel ^but they were in the voice of Newman, |q 4 ponvey^d 
in the aiflrmative. • e Ci • 

•*^A nasty night, Mr, Noggs I " said the man in the nightcap, 
te candle. • 

” Does it rain?" asked Newman. 

" Does iy " replied the other pettishly, •"lam wet through.'^ 

*' It doesnt take mucli totvet you ^d me through, Hi» QrowU" oaid NcwmoiH 
lading his band upon the tepel of his threadbarft coat. • 

** ; and that m^esTt the more vexatious," observed Mn Crowl, in the Same 

pettish Haim, w • 

Uttering a low querulous growl, ^he speaker, whose harsh countenance wag the 
very epitome of selfishness, raked the scanty fire nearly out of the grate, and, 
emptying the glass which Noggs had pushed towards ]^im. inquired where l^^kept 
his coals. ^ 

• Newman Noggs pointed to the bottom of a cupboard, and Mr. Crowl, seising 
the shovel, threw on half the stock : which Noggs very deliberately took off again, 
without saying a word. • 

" You have not turned saving, at this time of day, I hope ? " said Crowl- ^ ^ 

< Newman poiftted to the empty glass, as though it were a sufficient refutation 
of the charge, and briefly said that he was going downstairs to supper. 

'* To the Kenwigses ? " asked Crowl. 


Newman nodded assent. 

" Think of that now 1 " said Crowl, "If I didn’t— thinl^ng that you yret^ certain ^ 
not to go, because you said you wouldn't — t<fll Kenwigs I couldn't come, and make 
up my mind to spend the evening with you I " 

" I was ohJigedto go," said Newmin. *' They would have me, 

"Well ; but what's to become of me ?" urged the selfish man, who never thought 
of anybody " It’s all your fault, I’U tell you what— FU. sit by your fire iffi 
you come back again." # 

Neuman cast a despairing glance at his small store of fhd, but, not having tne 
courage to iky no— s^vord which in all his life he never had siiid at the right time, 
either to himself or^nyone else— gave way to the proposed airangeipenk Mr. 
Ot^wl immediately went about making lllmseV as comforted, with, Nmnan 
Nogga's means, as drcfim^inces would admitsof his hpkig madi^ 

The lodgers tcT whom CroW 1 had made allusion i%er the desjgnatte of " Um 
Kenwigses," werotbe wife and olive branches of oim;^Mr. Kenwigs, a tumof ill 
Ivaiy, wbo'waa looked tipon as a person oi some oonsiddation on the premisesi te 
asmuch as he occupied the whole of the first floor, comprising a suite o^ two romn$« 
Mrs. Kenwigs, too. Has quite a lady in fter manners, and oC^very genial 
having ai uncle who collected a water-rate; besides whi^ disiftiie^, the two 
ekiestof her little girls went twice a week to a dancing-school in the n^hbourhoodf 
and had ftem hair, tied wiffi blue ribands,, hanging mnuminaat pigtclis down their . 
bac^ little whfte trousers whh friUs round the aiihl«ii^OV< of 

&dinaoymmeqtelyyaHdbn|toojmmwQuat9mm^^ ' 

W^ dOhodbrnd a very desirable persotdid liionr^ tmanraa^lhe constant . ^ 


TJfE^^yWiQS FAMILY, 

K/ibiM the a^tenier]^ of th^t happy diy on wMcli the Chuich of England, ae by i 
kwestabtislied, hadb^owetlMrs. j^onHPge upon Mr. Kenwtg$^and in grateful 
commenioiatton of M saoief Mta. Kenwiga had invited a Ssw u\sei^ ft^ds to 
eards and a supper In the first floor, and had put On a new go^ to tficeWe them hn : 
which gown, being qr a flaming colour mid made upon a jnvepilo prfnci^ was so 
auccessfui that Mr. imwtgs saiA Am mghe years of maArimony and the five children 
seemed.all a dreanv. and Mrs. Kenadgs younger andmdre blooming than on the 
vefxflcstflundayhebc^kept company with her, # 

Beautiflil as Mrs. Kenwigs looked when she was dressed tbo&gh, and so stately 
that you would heip supposed she had a oook and housemaid at least, nothing 
to do but order them about, she had a wolld of trouble with tiM preparations s 
more? indeed, than shc« being o^a delicate and genteel constitution^ cpuld hasp 
sustained, had not the pride of housewifery upheld her. At^st, however^ all the 
things that had to be got together were got together, and^all the things tW^ad to. 
be g<j| out of the way were got out of the way, dhd everything was ready, and the 
collector himself having promised to come, fortune smiled upon the occasion. 

Tbe> party was admirably Reeled. There were, first of all, Mr. Keawigs and 
Mrs. K^mvigs, and four olive Kenwigses who sat up to supper ; (ISrstly, because it 
was but right that they should have a treat on such a day ; and secondly, because 
their going to bed, in presence of the company, would have been inconvenient, not 
to say improper. Then, there was a young lady who had made Mrs. Kenwigs's 
Aress/aand it was the most convenient thing in the world~-lflring in the two- 
pair back, gave up her bed to the baby, and got a little girl to watq^ it. Then, to 
match this young lady, was a young man, who had known Mr. Kehwigs^ when he 
was a bachelor, and was much esteemed by the ladie^ is bearing the reputation of 
a rake. To these, were added a newly^marrled who had visited Mr. and 

Mrs. Kenwigs in their courtship ; and a sieler of Mid. Kenwigs’s^ who was quite a 
beauty; besides whom, there was another young man, supposed to entertain 
honourable designs upon the lady last mentioned ; and Mr, Nqggs, who was a 
genteel person to ask, because he had been a gentleman once. There ^ere also an 
elderly lady from the back parlour, and one more young lady, whO, next to the 
collector, perhaps was the great lion of the party, bdng the daughter of a theatrical 
fireman, who "went o0* in the pantomime, and had the greatest turn for the stage 
that was ever known, bdhg able to sing and recite in a manner that brouglPt the 
tears into Mrs. Kimwigs's eyes. There was only one drawbaclf upon fhe pleasure 
of sed^ such friends, and that was, that the lady in the bade parlour, who was 
very fat, and turned of sixty, came^n a l5w book-mudin dress, and short kid gloves, 
which so exasperatdb Mrs. Keawigs, that that lady assur^ ffer visitors, in private, 
that if it hadn't happened that the supper was oookihj^ at the back-parlour grate at 
thkt moment, she certainly wftfld have requested its representative to vdthdraw. 

^ *' My dear, " said Mr. Kdbwigs, ** wouldn't it be better to |)egin aground game } " 

" Kenwigs, my dear," returned his wife, " 1 am surprise^ at you^ Would you 
begin without my nne^ ** t 

" 1 forgot thertollector," said Kenwigs s " oh no, that would never do-'y 
" He's so partieular/' said Mrs. l^wigs, taming to the other married lady, 

" thsi if webegan.^iriihotit hht^ 1 thould be out of bis w^ for ever.** ' 
l>eerr' cried the itMokd bdy liv 

"Vberve no id# what he Is,*^ Mrs. Kenwtgsi^^mid yet Im good a 

cseatinease^ hieathed.? ^ Wv. ^ 

hia^bhefiiiled man as ev^ w#;*' said Kenyrl^ 
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* ^'It gm to (lb heart, 1 believe, be forced to cut the water off, when l;he people 
don't obsected the bachelor friend, intending a joke. % 

“ &orge,'* s\|ud Mr. Kenwigs, solemnly, *'hone of that, if^ou please." 

” It was only rhy joke, " said the friend, abashed. ^ - 

" George," rejoined Mi!'. Kenwigs, *' a joke is a wery goo(!^thing'~a wery |^)od 
thing— -but when that joke is made at the^xpensfot Mrs. Kenwigs's fedings, I set 
my face against it. A man in public life expects to be* sneered at— it is thi* fault of 
his elewated litiwat\pn, and not of himself. Mrs. Kenwigs's relation is a public 
man, and that he knows, George, and that he can bear ; but putting Mrs. Kenwigs 
out of thewiuestion (if I could put Mrs. Kenwigs out of the qg^stion on such an 
occasion as this), I have the honour ttbe connected with the collector by marriage ; 
aad I cannot allow these remarks in my — Mr. Kenwigs was going to say 
hous^" but he rounded the sentence with apartments." 

At thd codblusion of tflese observations, which drew forth evidences of acute 
feeling from Mrs. Kenwigs. and hid the intended effect of impressing the conjpany 
with a deep sense of the collector's dignity, a ring was heard at the bell. 

** That'i him, '^whispered Mr. Kenwigs. greatly c)fcited. “ Morleena, m^y»dear, 
run down and let your uncle in, and kiss him directly you get the door open. 
Hem \ I^t's be talking." 

Adopting Mr. Kenwigs's suggestion, the company spoke very loudly, to look easy 
and unembarrassed ; and almost as soon as they had begun to do so, a short old 
gentleman, in drabs and gaiters, with a face that might have been egrved of 
lignum vita, fdr anything that appeared tb the contrary, was led playfully in by 
Miss Morleena Kenwigs, regarding whose uncommon Christian name it may be 
here remarked that it had been invented and composed by Mrs. Kenwigs previous 
to her first lying-in, for the fecial distinction of her eldest child, in case it should 
prove a daughter. ¥ ^ 

** Oh uncle, I am so glad to see you," said Mrs. Kenwigs, kissing the collector 
affectionately on both cheeks. ** So glad ! " 

** Many hoppy returns of the day, my dear,” replied the collector, returning the 
compliment. 

Now, this was an interesting thing. Here was a collector of water-rates, without 
his ^ook, without his pen and ink, without his doubft knock, without his 
intimidatioi^, kissing— actually kissing— an agreeable female, and leaving taxes, 
summonses; notices that lie had called, or announcements that be would never call 
again, for two quaiders’ due. wholly out of the question. It was pleasant to see 
howthe^mpany looted on, quite absorblM in*the sight, and to b^old £^nods 
and winks with wbidiWy expressed their gnUification at findings so mtich humanity 
in a tax-gatherer. " . . 

" Where will you sit. unde?” said Mrs. Kenwigs, ip the full glow of family pride, 
which the appearance ef her distinguished relation occasioned. 

"Anywheres, my desp," said the collector, "lam not particular." 

Not particular I ^'What a meek coUeetor. If he had an author, who knew 
his plac^> he couldn't have been more humble. 

" Mr. LUlyvick," said Kenwigs, addressing the collector, "some friends here, sir, 
are very anxious for the honour of— <hank you— Mr. afid Mrs, Cutler, Mr, LiUyvick." 

; ** Pi|>ud to know you, sir,” said Mr. Cutler, "I've heerd of you.vexy oflcm" 
Theie were not mere words of ceremony ; for, Mr. Cutler, havii^ kept house In 
Litlyvick'l^ parish, hod heard of Him very ofteii'lndeedt His attentioii in palling 
b<ten quite exuaordinajy. 
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** George, you know, I think, Mr. Ullyvick,'* laid Kenwigs ; "lady from down-* 
stairs— Mr. Lillyvick,# Mr. Suewke$-^1^. Lill>'vick. Miss Gre^— Mr, Lillyvick. 
Mr. Uli^yvick— Miss fetowker of ihc^* Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Very glad to 
make two ]fublic cl||uacters acquainted 1 Mrs. Kenwigs, my deaf, will you sort 
the counters ? " « . • ' 

Mrs. KenwigSr wim the assiltSicd of %^ewiuan N8ggs (who, as he performed 
sundry little acts of kindness for the children, at all times and seasons, was 
humoured in his request to be taken no notice of, and was merely spoken about in 
a whisper, as the decayed gentleman), did as she was desired ; and the greater part 
of the guests saRl^own to speculation, while Newman himself, Mrs, Kj||iwigs, and 
Miss Petowker of the Theatre Royal, Drury flline, looked after the supper-table. 
While the ladies visre thus busying tbemsdves, Mr. Lillyvick was intent upqit 
the game in progress, and a^ all should be fish that comes t(^a water-collector's net, 
the dear old gentleman w^as by no means scnipulous in appropriating^ hinsclf the 
property of his neighbours, which, on the coiftrary, he abstracted whenever an> 
opportunity presented itself, smiling good-humouredly all the while, and making so 
many* condescending speecbgs to the owners, that they were delighted with his 
amiability, and thought in their hearts that he deserved to be Chancellor of the 
Hxcliequcr at least. 

After a great deal of trouble, and the administration of many slaps on the head to 
the infant Kenwigses, whereof two of the most rebellious were summarily banished, 
Cie Abth was laid with much elegance, and a pair of boiled fowl$ a large piece of 
pork, apple-pie, potatoes %id greens, Were served ; at sight of wlgch, the worthy 
Mr. lillyvick vented a great many witticisms, and plucked up amazingly ; to the 
immense delight and satisfaction of the whole body of admirers. 

Very well and very fast the supper went off ; no moro serious difficulties occurring, 
than those which arose Trom the incessant demand for clean knives and forks : 
which made poor Mrs. Kenwigs wish, motp than once, that private society adppted 
the principle of schools, and required that every guest should bring his own knife, 
fork, and spoon ; which doubtless would be a great accommodation in many cases, 
and to no one more so than to the lady and gentleman of the house, csiKcially if 
the school principle were carried out to the full extent, and the articles were 
expected, as a matter V delicacy, not to be taken away again. 

Everybody having eaten everything, the table was cleared in a most altiYming 
hurry, and with great noise ; and the spirits, whereat the cyt^ of Nc.^man Noggs 
gliste^, being arranged in order, with water both hot and cold, the party 
composed themselves for conviviality ; Mr. Lillyvick being stationed in a l^ge arm- 
chair by the hre-sidc, and the fourlitOe Kenwigses disposed Oti a small form iq front 
of the company with their flaxen tails towards them; and their faces to the fire ; an 
arrangement which was no ^ner perfected, than Mrs. Kenwigs was overpowered 
by the' feeling of a mother, and fell upon the left shoulder of Mr. Kenwigs dissolved 
in tears. ’ ^ , 

" They are so bcauUful," said Mrs. Kenwigs, sobbing. 

" Oil, dear,"HRiid an tlie ladies, " so they arc I It's very natural you sb^ould feel 
proud of that ; but don't give way^ don't." 

" 1 can— nothdp it« and i? don't signify," sobbed Mh. Kenwigs ; "oH ! they're 
too beautiful to li^. much too beautiful 1 " > 

On hearing this alarming presentitnent of their being doomed to an ea^y death 
in thq flower of their infancy, ah four little girls raised a hideous cry, and. burying 
tbeir heads in their motlier's lap simuhaniwusly, screained until the eight wen 
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^ tftils vi^ied Again ; Mrs. KeH’mgs meanwhile cUsping them alternately to heif 
bosolti, with attitudes expressive of distroSiiQn, whidh Miss, (etowher hiiuseff might 
have copied. « ^ 

At length, the AmdottS itiother pemdtted herself to be sodthed into a mold trahquU. 
State, and the little I^nwigsgs, being al^ com]|p^, were dUtributed amdpg the 
ccmpany, to prevent the possibility of Mrs. Kemvigs being again oweO]|le by the 
blase of their combined beauty. This done, the ladfAS and gcnttemeh united in 
Inuphesying lhat they would live for many, mftny years, and that there wa^ no 
occasion at all for Mrs. Kenwigs to distress herself : wHch, In good truth there did 
not appeifHo be ; the loveliness of ^ildren by no means j^tfying her appre- 
hensions. * * « 

• *' This day eight year,*' said Mr. Kenvdgs aftdf a pause. * Dear me— ah ! " 
Thi^ircflection was by all present. Who said " Ah I " first, and *' dear me," 

afterwar*ds. ^ ^ 

'* I was younger then," tittered Mrs. Kenwigs. «* 

** No," said the collector. 

** CertaTnly noh" added everybody, • • 

**1 remember my niece," said Mr. Lillyvick, Surveying his audience with a grave 
air ; I remember her, on that very afternoon, when she first acknowledged to her 
mother a partiality for Kenwigs. ' Mother,* she says, * 1 love him 1 ' " 

” 'Adore 1111 % * I said, uncle," interposed Mrs. Kenwigs. ^ 

** * Love him,* I think, my dear," said the collector, ^pnly. 

" Perhaps ydu are right, uncle," replied Mrs. Kenwigs, si^missively. ** I thought 
it was * adore.' " 

" * Love,' my dear," retorted Mr, Lillyvick. ** ' Mother,' she says, * I love him I* 

* What do 1 hear?' cries her mother ; and instantly falls into strong conwulsions." 

A general exclamation of astonishment burst front the iompany. 

"Into strong conwulsions," repeated *Mr. Lillyvick, regarding thein with a rigid 
look. " Kenwigs will excuse my saying, in the presence of friends, that there was 
a very grearobjection to him, on the ground that he was beneath the family, and 
would disgrace it. You remember, Kenwigs?" 

•' Certainly, replied that gentleraan, in no way displeosjd at the reminiscence, 
inasmuch as it proved, beyond all doubt, what a high family Mrs. Kenwigs came of. 

'* I sbare^l in that^feeling," said Mr. Lillyvick : ** ixsrhaps it waS hatural ; perhaps 
ft Wasn't," 

A gentle murmtfT Seemed to say, that, jp one^of Mr. Lillyvick's statioitil^ ob- 
jection not only natural, but highly prai^worthy. 

" t came round to him in said Lillyvick. " After Ihey w’ere married, and 
there was no help for it. I was one of the first to say that Kenwigs must be token 
notice of. The family tiiJ take notice of him, in Con-scquence, and on my fepre. 
scntatioii ; and«t am t>ound to say— and proud to say— that I have always foimd 
him a ve^ hbnes^ well-behaved, upright, respectable sort of man, Kenwigs. 
4thake hands." ^ ^ b 

** I acS[ proud to do it, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs. 

" So am L Kenwigs," rejoined Mr. UUyvkdt. , 

" A yfry happy life t have led with your nlecei sk/* said KettW%a 
{ have been your own fault if you bad not. sir," repariced Mr. tiUy!ricic< 

•* ptodeenA Ki^wigs," cried her at thiscrisis, much "Mmyour 

jitearUnclel" * - 

'tlhe young My did as she was tequested» and the three oihef bttin ditrls 
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wc&sssMy hoisted ^ to the cOQ^ctolf^ count^ance, end subjected to the same* 
IHTbcesSi which waa ai^prwarda repeaU^ on them by the majority dt those present. 

'* Oh dear, Mrk ICenwigs,” smd Miss Peiowker, ** while Mr. NqggS is making 
. that punch to ddnk iKippy returns in< do let Morleena go through that figure dance 
before iff. Ldlyvick.^ 

*' No, po, my deatf,” replied Mrs. Kenwigs, ''*it will only worry my uncle." 

** It can't worry him, 1 am sure," said Miss Petowkcr. * ' You will j)e very much 
pleased, won’t you, sir?" ▼ 

That I am ^ure I shall," replied the collector, glancing at the punch-mixer. 

“Well then, nt tell you what," said Mrj^ Kemvi^s, “Morleena sifell do the 
stepai if uncle can persuade Miss Petowker to recite us the Blood-Drinker's Burial, 
afterwards." * * • 

There was a great clapping of hands and stamping o{ fdbt, at thisy^rot^ition ; 
the subject whereof, gently inclined her head several times, acknowlcd^cnt of 
the ilbeption. 

“ Ypu know," said Miss Petowker, reproachfully, “ that X dislike doing anything 
profess^nal in private partied" 

“Oh, but not here I" said Mrs. Kemvigs. “We are all so very friendly and 
pleasant, that you might as well be going tlu*ottgh it iii your own room ; liesides, 
the occasion " 

A “Lcan't resist that," interrupted Miss Petowker “ anything in n|y humble power 
I snau be delighted to do." 

' Mrs,.. Ken wigs and Miss Petowker had arranged a small pre^amMe of the enter- 
tainments between them, of which this was the prescribed order, but they hod 
settled to have a little pressing on both sides, because it looked more natural. 
The company being all ready, Miss Petowker hummed a tune, and Morleena 
danced a dimcc; havings previously had the soles of her shoes chhUced, with ns 
much cure as if she were going on the tight-rope. It w as a very beautiful figure, 
comprising a great deal of work for the arms, and was received with unbounded 
applause. • • 

“If I was blessed with a — a child said Miss Petowker, blushing, **jpt such 

genius as that, I would have her out at the Opera insianily." 

Mrs. Kenwigs sighSl, and looked at Mr. Kenwigs, who shook his lieh^#a^d 
observed that he was doubtful about it. 

“ Kenwigs is afraid," said Mrs. K. 

" What of? " inquired Miss Petowker^ “ not of her failing ?"• 

*'Oh no," replied Mrs. Kenwigs, “but if she grew up^fhat she is nA(r-*-onty 
think of the young dukbs and marquilcs.^* * 

“Very right," said the collector. 

“Stijl.” Submitted Miss Petowker, “if she took a proper pride in herself, you 

• • 

“There's a good deal in tliat," observed Mrs. Kenwigs, looUng at he^^busband. 

'*1 onlyknov^— ” falercd MisS Peto*wke>,— “ it may be no nile to be sure— but 
I havo never found any incofivehidnee or unpleasantness of that sort.'* * 

Mr. K^wlgs, with becomjpg gallantry, said that si^ed the q^tion ht once, 
mid tb^ he wfimld take tim stibj^ into his serious consideration. being 
revived tipOh< Miss jgetowker was'^entreated to begin the Blood-Dduker's flurial ; 
to which end, tliat young lady down her back hair, and taking up her position 
$i ^^hsr end the room, with the baohSor friend posted in a comer, to rush 
jQUt ai iha cud “ in death e^tpiro," and ih his arms when she died raving 
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mad, went through the perfomSance with extraordinary spirit, and to tlie gteal 
terror of the littb Kenwigses, who were aSl but frightened igto fits. 

, The ecstasies consequent upon the effort had not yet fiibsided, and Newman 
(who had not been thoroughly sober at so late an hour for along, long time) had 
not yet been able t< put in a word of announcement that ^he punch was ready, 
when a hasty knock was h&rd at the robm-doof| ^hich elicited a shriek from Mrs. 
Kenwigs, who immediately divined that the baby had fallen out of bed. ^ 

“ Who is ''that? "^demanded Mr. Kenwigs, sharply. 

" Don't be alarmed, it's only me," said Crowl, looking in, in his nightcap. 
**Tlie bql^y is very comfortable, for I peeped into the room ag/ came down, and 
it's fast asleep, and so is the girl ; find I don't tliink the candle will set fire to tiui 
^‘d-curtain, unless a draught was to get intp the room-^t's Mr. Noggs' that's 
wanted." ^ 

“ Me !" Cried Newmaft, much astonished. 

“ Why it is a queer hour, isn’t it ?" replied Crowl, who was not best pieced at 
the prospect of losing his fire; '*and they am queer-looking people, too, dll 
covered With ra^ and mud. Shall I tell them to go^fiway 

“No," said Newman, rising. “People? How many?'* 

“ Two," rejoined Crowl. 

** Want me ? By name ? " asked Newman. 

“ By name, “ replied Crowl. “ Mr. Newman Noggs, as pat as need be." 

Newman reflected for a few seconds, .and then hurried away, muttering 
would be back directly. He was as good as his word ; for, in an exceedingly short 
time, he burst into the room, and seizing, without a word of apology or i^xplana^ 
tion, a lighted candle and tumbler of hot punch from the table, darted away like a 
madman. 

“What the deuce is the matter with him ! " exclaimed Crowl, throwing the door 
Open. “ Hark I Is there any noise above?" 

The guests rose in great confusion, and, looking in each other's faces with much 
perplexity ^and some fear, stretched their necks forward, and listened attentively. 


CHAPTER XV. 

ACQCAltNTS THE lUtADER WITH THE *CAt;S*E AND ORIGIN OF THE INTER- 

'ruption described the last ^chapter, and with some other 

MATTERS NECESSARY TO BE KNOWN. 

Newman Nopcs scrambled in violent haste upstairs with the steaming beverage, 
which hb ha4 so unceremoniously snatclied from the table of Mr. Kenwigs, and 
indeed from the vAy grasp of the wa|er-mte collector, whg vm eyeing the contents 
of the tumbler, at the moment of its une.xpected abstraction, with lively marks of 
pleasure visible in his countenance. He bore bis prizO untight to bfa own back 
gan'et, where, footsore anh nearly shoeless, wet, dirty, jadtid, and disfigured, with 
cvety^ mark of fatiguing travel, sat Nicholas, >^and Smike, at once the cause and 
partner of his toil : both pttfcctl^ worn out, by their unvbnted mid piotrac|e4 
exertion. ^ ^ 

Newman's first act was to compel NicHolaS, with gentle force, to swallpw half oC 
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the punch at a breath, nearly boiling as it was ; and his next, to pour the remainder ^ 
down the throat of S^ije, who, never havmg tasted anything stron^r than apeiicnt 
medicine in his whde life, exhibited various odd manifestations surprise and 
delight, during the pamage df the liquor down his throat, and turned up his c>os 
most emphatically whin it was gone. ^ 

“You sye wet through," said Newman, passing his hand hastily over the coat 
which Nicholas had thrown off; “and I — I— haven't even a change," he added, 
with a wistful glance at the shabby clothes he wore himself. 

“I have dry ^thes, or at least such as will serve my turn well, in my bundle," 
replied Nicholas.^ If you look so distressed to see me, you will add to#ie pain I 
feel alicady, at being compelled, for one night, to cast *myself upon your slender 
means for aid and shelter." • • 

Newman did not look the less distressed to hear Nicholas ttlking in this strain ; 
but, upon his young friend grasping him heartily Jiy the nand, and tSsuring liim 
that nothing but implicit conddence in the sincerity of his professions, and kindness 
of feeling towards himself, would have induced him, on any consideration, even to 
have rntde him acquainted with his arrival in Ixindon, Mr. Noggs briglftcncd up 
again, and went about making, such arrangements as were in liis power for the com- 
fijrt of his visitors, with extreme alacrity. 

These were simple enough ; poor Newman's means halting at a very considerable 
(Ustance short of his inclinations ; but, slight as they were, they^verc not made 
witffBBl much bustling and running about. As Nicholas had husbanded his scanty 
stock of, money, so well that it was not yet quite expended, a suppeP of bread and 
cheese, with some cold beef from the cook's shop, was soon placed upon tlie (ab)e ; 
and these viands being flanked by a bottle of spirits and a pot of porter, tlicrc was 
no ground for apprehension on the score of hunger or thirst, at all events. Such 
preparations as Newman^ had it in his power to make, for the .accommodaiion of 
his guests during the night, occupied no very great time in completing ; and as ho 
had insisted, as an express preliminary, that Nicholas should change his clothes, 
and that Smike should invest himscslf in his solitary coat (which no entreaties would 
dissuade him from stripping off for the purpose), the travellers partook of their 
frugal fare, with more satisfaction than one of them at least had derived from many 
a better meal. 

'They then drew near the fire, which Newman IJoggs had made up as well as he 
could, after the inroads of Crowl upion the fuel ; and Nicholas^ who hfld hitherto 
been re|^ained by the extreme anxiety of his friend that he. shoyld refrpsh himself 
after he journey, now pressed him wilh earnest questions concerning hit mother 
and sister. 

“ Well ; " replied Newman, with his accustomed tafiturnity ; “both woU." 

“ They are living in the Qty still ? " inquired Nicholas, 

“They are," said Newman. , ^ 

“ And my sister " — added Nicholas. “ Is she still engaged in the ]^usiness which 
she wrote to tell me she^ought she should ^ke so much ? " 9 

Newman oprafid his ^es rather wider than usual, but merely rqflied bjga gasp, 
whichr according to the action of the head that accompanied it, was interpreted 1^ 
his inetids as meaning yes^or no. In the present * instance, the pantomimo 
edited of a nod, and not a shake ; so Nicbolas took the answer as a fiwjurable 

. .“Npnr Usten to me," said Nicholas, laying his hand on Newman’s shoulder, 
^ore I would make an efibrt to 9^ them, 1 deemed it expedient to come 
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to you, lest, by gratifying my dwn selfish desire, 1 should indict an injury lipon 
them which I ca^i never repair. What ha; my uncle heard fj^om Yorkshire? " 

Newman opened and shut his mouth, several times, as th^gh he were trying his 
utmost to spe^, but could make nothing of it, and finally fixed his eyes on Nicholas 
with a grim and ghaptly stare. i 

“What has he heard?" if?ged Nichol*, colo^ftg. “You see that I am pre- 
pared to hear the very worst that malice can have suggested. Why should you 
conceal it from me? I must know it sooner or later ; and what purpose can be 
gained by tiiiling wfth the matter for a few minutes, when half the time would put 
me in po^ession of all that has occurred*? Tell me at once, prg^/' 

“ To-morrow morning, "«aid NeWhian ; “ hear it to-morrow." 

^ “What purpose would that answer? ” urged Jlicholas. ^ 

“ You would sleep |he better," replied Newman. 

“r'shouh* sleep the worse," answered Nicholas, impatiently. “Sleep I Ex- 
hausted as I am, and standing in (‘no common need of rest, 1 cannot hope tp close 
my eyes all night, unless you tell me everything." 

“ Andcf I should tell you everything," said Newihgn, hesitating. 

“Why, then'*Vou may rouse my indignation or wound my pride," rejoined 
Nicholas ; “but you will not break my rest ; for if the scene were acted over again, 
1 could take no other part than 1 have taken ; and whatever consequences may 
accrue to myself from it, I shall never regret doing as I have done— never, if I 
starve or beg iip consequence. What is a little poverty or suffering, to the diSjfiacu 
of the basest ^nd most inhuman cowardice 1 1 tell you, if I had stood by, tamcl/ 
and passively, 1 should have hated myself^ and merited thef^ontempt of every man 
in existence. The black-hearted scoundiel I " 

With this gentle allusion to the absent Mr. Squeers, Nicholas repressed his 
rising wrath, and relating to Newman exactly what had passed at Dotheboys Hall, 
entreated him to speak out without more pressing, Thus adjured, Mr. Noggs took, 
from an old trunk, a sheet of paper, which appeared to have been scrawled over in 
great haste ; and after sundry extraordinary demonstrations of reluctance, delivered 
himself in wo following terms, ^ ^ 

" My dear young man, you mustn't jme way to— this sort of thing will never do, 
you know — as to getting on in the wofld, if you take ev rybody’s part that’s ill- 
trealed— Damn it, I am proud to hear of it ; and would have done it myself 1 " 
Newman accompanied this very unusual outbiaeak a violent blow upon the 
table, as if, in the heat of the moment, he had mistaken it for the chest or riba of 
Mr. Wi|Gkford Squeers. Having, by this open declaration of his fbelin^ quite 
precluded himself frdin offering Nicholas any cautious worldly advice (which had 
been his first intention), Mr. Noggs went straight to the poiSL 
“ The day before yesterday," said Newman, “ your unplc reoeiveddhls letter* I 
took a hasty copy of it, while he was out. Shall I read it ? '\ 

" If you pleahs," reined Nichol^ Newman Noggs accordingly read as follows : 

AW/, 

SIR, 

*»My pa requests me to wri(S to you, the doctors considering it doiibtfiil 
whether he will ever lecuwer the use of his legs which prevents his holding a pea* 

“ We ore in a state of mind beyond^overything, Ind my pa is one ma^ of biooi^ 
both blue and green likewise two forma are sf^ediniiis Qoar. Wo 
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pelted to have hhn carried down into the Idtel^^where Ho now lays. 
judge from this that he has been brought very low. » 

“ When your neyewjthat you recommAded for a teacher had done this to ray pa 
and jumped upon his oody with his feet and also langwedgo which 1 will not pollewt 
my pen with describigg, he assaulted my ma with dreadful violence, ^shed her to 
the earth, and drove her bacl^c^^mb several inches into her head. A very little 
more and it must have entered her skull. * We have af medical certifiket that if it 
had. the tortcrshell would have atfected the brain. 

“Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury ^nce which wo have 
suffbred very much whfoh leads us to the arrowing belief that we have reoeived 
some injury in ol^insides, especially as nb marks of violence are visiblc.^xternally. 

1 an^sercaming out loud all the time I writePand so iif my brother which takes off 
niy attention rather and I hope wiH excuse mistakes. , 

“The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood ran^^uy, taking with him 
a boy of desperate cnracter that he had excited to refaillyon, and jf garnVt ring 
belox^iing to my ma,^ and not having been Api^’^^cnded by the constables is 
supposed to have been took up by some stage«coach. My pa begs that if he comes 
to you the ring may be returned, and that you will let the thief ai^ assassin go, as 
if we prosecuted him he would only be transported, and if he is let go he is sure to 
be hung before long which will save us trauble and be much more satisfactory, 
lioping to hear from you when ponvenient 

“ I remain 

“ Yours and ceTrer 

'* FANirv Squeers. 

P.S. I pity his ignorance and desp&e him.” 

A profound silence succeeded to the reading of this choice epistle, during which 
Ncwi||kn Nbggs, as he fielded it up, gazed with a kind of grotesque pity at the boy 
of desperate character therein i^gferred to ; who. having no more distinct perception 
of the matter in hand, than that he had been the unfortunate cause of heaping 
trouble and falsehood ujpon Niokplas, sat mute and dispirited, with^ mostwo&> 
begone and heart-stricken look. 

•' Mr. Noggs,'^’ said Nicholas, after a^jpw moments’ reflection, “ I must go out 
at once." * ^ ^ 

“ Go out ! ” cried Newnaap. - 

“Yes,” said Nicholas,* ‘‘‘tl!^ Golden Square. Nobody wno knows me would 
believe this ^ory of the ring ; but it m^y suit the purpose, or gratify the hatred, of 
Mr. Ralph Nioklcby^ feign to attach credence to it. It is due — not tQ»him, but 
to myself— that I .should state the <bth \ and moreover, I nave a word or 4wo to 
exchange with hlm.iwhich win not keep cool.” * 

♦<They thypt,” said Newman, 

“They miSt not, Indeed,” rejoined Nicholas firmly, as he prepared to leave the 
house. • 

“ Hear me s|jeak,"gBid Newman, planting himself before ms impetuous young 
friend. “ He Is not there. Ho is away ffom town. He will not be back for three 
days ; and I know that lettw wiU not be answered befojre lie returns," 

“Are you sure of this?^ asked Niohol|s. chafing violently, and pacing the 
narrow room with rapid strides. * e 

' rejoliied Newman., “ He had hardly read it when hp was called away, 

tt^doh^ts arc known p nobody but himself and us." 
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* ** Are you certain? " demanded Kichotas^ precipitately ; '* not even to my mother 
or sister? If I giought that they— I will^-go there— I must see them. Which is 
the way ? Where is it ? “ o 

*' Now. be ad^sed by me," said Newman, speaking for the moment, in his 
earnestness, like any <^her man — "make no effort to see evcfti them till he comes 
home. I know the man. Do aot seem to h^vebeeQ tampering vfith anybody. When 
he returns, go straight to him. and speak as boldly as you like. GuessiBg at the 
real truth, he Jcnows it as well as you or 1. Trust him for that." 

"Ypu mean well no me, and should know him better than I can," replied 
Nicholas, after some consideration. '* Wpll ; let it be so." . 

NewmaiT who had stood j^uring th| foregoing conversation with his back planted 
against the door, ready to oppose any egress from the apartment by force, if 
n^essary, resumed his seat with much satisfact&n ; and as &e water in the kettle 
was by^his tmie boilinf, reside a glassful of spirits and water for Nicholas, and a 
cracked mugful for the joint accommodation of himself and Smike, of which the 
two partook in great harmony, while Nicholas, leaning his head upon his Wand, 
remained juried in' melancholy meditation. 

Meanwhile, thS^ompany below stairs, after listenin^f attentively and not hearing 
any noise which would justify them in interfering for the gratification of their 
curiosity, returned to the chamber of the Kenwigses, and employed themselves in 
hazarding a great variety of conjectures relative to the cause of Mr. Noggs's sudden 
disappearance niicl detention. ^ ^ 

'^Lor, rU tcU^you vWlvat,’' 'said Mrs, Kenwigs. ‘'Suppose it should be* an 
express sent upHo say that his pro{)erty has all come back again ! " 

"Dear me," said Mr. Kenwigs; "it's riot impossible. Perhaps, in that case, 
we’d better send up and ask if he won't take a little more punch." 

" Kenwigs ! " said Mr. Lillyvick, in a loud voice, '* I’m surprised at you." 

" What's the matter, sir ? " asked Mr. Kenwigs, with ^lecoming submission to 
the collector of water-rates. 

" Making such a remark as that, sir," replied Mr. Lillyvick, angrily. " He has 
had punch already, has he not, sir? I consider the way in which that punch was 
cut off, if I may use the expression, highly disrespectful to this company ; scan- 
dalous, perfectly scandalous. It may be the custom to allow such things in this 
housca but it's not the kind of behaviour that I've been usea to see displayed, and 
so 1 don’t m^d telling you, Kenwigs. A gentleman has a glass of punch before 
him, to which he is just about to set his lips, when another gentleman comes and 
collars that glass of^punch, without a ' wil;J» your leave,' or ‘ by your leavr>' and 
carries tHht glass of p^nch away. This may be good manners— I dare say it is— 
but I ^on't understand it, that's all ; and what's more, I don't care if I never do. 
It’s my way to speak my mind, Kenwigs, and that is my mind ; and if you don't 
like it, it's past my regular time for going to bed, and 1 can find way home 
without making U later.C 

Here was an^untoward event 1 The collector had sat swelling and fuming in 
offended dignity for lome minutes, and Lad now fairly burst cut. The great man— . 
the rich relation —the unmarried uncle— who had it in his power to make Morleena 
an heiress, and the very ba,by a legatee— was offende^ Gracious Powers, where 
was this to end t 

" I niu very sorry, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, humbly, 

" Don't tdl me you're sorry," morted Mr. L^yvick, with much shaipne^ 
"Vou i^uld have prevented it, then,’^ ' 
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The company were quite paralysed by this domestic crash. The back parlour sat * 
with her mouth wide oien» staring vcicanfly at tlie collector, in a ^ipor of dismay ; 
the other guests were scarcely less overpowered by the great man's iiyitailon. Mr. 
Kcnwigs. not being skilful in such matters, only fanned the fl^ne in attempting to 
extinguish It. « • # # * * 

*' I didn't think of it, I am sure, sir,” said that gentleman. '* I didn't suppose that 
such a litfle thing as a glass of punch would have put you out of temper." 

" Out of temper I What the devil do you mean by that pioce of iKipcrtinence, 
Mr. Kenwigs?" said thO collector, ** Morlecna, child, give me my hat." 

Oh, you're going, Mr, Lillyvick, sir," interposed Miss Petowkerf with her 
most J^ewitching smile. * 

But still Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdurately, *' Morlccnn, my 
hat I " upon the fourth repetition of which demand, Mrs. Remvigs sunk back^n her 
chair, with a cry that might have softened a water-butt, not to say a \va^*r-collector 
while four little girls {privately instructed to*that effect) clasi>cd their uncle's 
drab shorts in their arms, and prayed him in imperfect English, to remain. 

“ Why should I stop here, ^y dears?" said Mr. Lillyvick; “^’lu ndk wanted, 
here." 

“ Oh, do not si3eak so cruelly, uncle," sobbed Mrs. Kcnwigs, unless you wish 
to kill me." 

"I shouldn’t wonder if some people were to say I did," rcplie^Mr. Ijllyvick, 
JfMMg angrily at Kenwigs. Out of temper I " 

“ Oh 1 I cannot bear to see him look so, at my husband," cried Mrs. Kenwigs ; 
it's so dreadful in families. Oh 1 " 

Mr. Lillyvick," said Kenwigs, *' I hope, for the sake of your niece, tliat you 
won’t object to be reconciled." 

The collcctpr's features ^relaxed, as the company added their entreaties to those 
of his nephew-in-law. lie gave up his hat, and held out his hand. 

There, Kenwigs," said Mr. Lillyvick ; '* and let me tell you, at the same lime, 
to show you how much out of temper I was, that if 1 had gone aw^y without 
another word, it would have made no difference respecting that pound or two which 
I shall leave among your children when I die." 

'^Morlecna Kenwig^' cried her mother in a torrent of affection, “go cjpwn 
upon your knees to your dear uncle, and beg him to love you all bis life through, 
for he's more a angel than a man, and I've always said so." ^ ^ 

Miss Morleena approaching to do homage, in compliance this injunction, 
was suAnarily caught up and kissed By Mr, Lillyvick ; and thereupon Mrs. 
Kenwigs darted forward and kissed Ihe collector, and an iriBprcssible raurmur of 
. applause broke from the company who had witnessed his magnanimity. 

'The worthy gentleman then became once more the life and soul of the society ; 
l^ing again reinstated in his old post of lion, from which higl^ statioii the temporary 
distraction of their thoughts had for a moment dispossessed him. Qi^aclruped lions 
are said to be savage, only when they arc Jiungry ; biped lioflk arc rarely sulky 
longer than whenitheir appetite for distinction remains unappexxsed. Mr. Lillyvick 
stood higher than ever ; for he had shown his power ; hinted at his property and 
testamentary intentions ; gainOd great credit for disinterestedness and virtue ; and, 
in addition to all, was finally accommodated with a much larger tumbler of launch 
than that which Newman Noggs had so feloniously made off with, 

“ 1 say! I beg everybody's pa^on for intruding again," said Crowl. looking fn 
at this'happy juncture ; “but what a queer business this is isn't if ? Noggs has 
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lived in this hc^e, now going on for fiv^years, and nobo<^ has mr been to see 
him before, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant" • 

** It‘s n strdhge time of night to be called away, sir, certainly," said the collector; 
^ and the behaviour Mr. Noggs himself, is, to say the lea^ of it mysterious." 

Well, so it is," rejoincA Growl ; *'jAd I'll iftll^you what'S more — I think these 
two geniuses, whoever they are, have run away from somewhere.'* • 

** What nsakes you think that sir?" demanded the collector, who seemed* by a 
tacit understanding to have been chosen and elected mouthpiece to the company* 

** You h^c no reason to suppose that they have run away fron^ny where without 
paying the rates and taxesgdue, I hG|)e ? " 

^ Mr. Growl, with a look of some contempt, vgis about to gnter a general {Protest 
against the payment^of rates or taxes, under any circumstances, when he was 
checK^ byiia timely whisper from Kemvigs, and several frowns and winks from 
Mrs. K., which providentially stepped him. 

** Wliy the fact is," said Growl, who had been listening at Newman's do#, with 
all his might and main ; “the fact is, that they have been talking so loud, that they 
quite disturbed%ic in my room, aad so I couldn’t help catching a word heie, and a 
word tlicre ; and all 1 heard, certainly seemed to refer to their having bolted from 
sonic place or other. I don’t wish to alarm Mrs. Kenwigs ; but I hope they 
haven't come from any jail or hospital, and brought away a fever or some 
. ‘impleasantnes.^f that sort, which might be catching for the children." t ‘ * 

Mrs. Ken\^gs was so overpowered by this supposition, that it needed all the 
tendor attentions of Miss Petowker, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, to restore 
her tA anything like a state of calmness; not to mention the assiduity of Mr, 
Kenw|^, w’ho held a fat smelling-bottle to his Uidy’s nose, until it became matter of 
some doubt whether the tears which coursed down her face, were the result of 
feelings or sal volatile, • 

The ladles having expressed their sympathy, singly and separately, fell, according 
to custom, into a little chorus of soothing expressions, among which, sucli 
condolences as ** Poor dear I " — ** I should feel just the same, if I was her" — “ To 
be sure, sit’s a very trying thing" — and “Nobody but a mother knows what a 
mother’s feelings is," were among the most prominent, and^ost frequently repeated. 
In Sliort, the opinion of the company was so clearly manifested, that Mr, Kenwigs 
was on thw point otjrrcpairing to Mr. Noggs’s room, to demand an explanation, and 
had indeed swallowed a jireparatory glass of punch, with great inflexibility and 
steadiness of piir|S>se, when the attentionsof all present was diverted by albew and 
tcrrjblc surprise. • ^ 

This was nothing less than the sudden pouring forth of a rapid succession of the 
shrillest and most j)icrcing screams, from an upper story ; and to all appearance 
from the very two-pair kick, in which the infant Kenwigs was at that moment 
enshrined. They wefc no sooner audible, than Mrs. Kenwigs, opining that a 
strange cat l!ad q$me in, and sucked the baby's breath while the girl was asleep, 
made ^or the door, wringing her hSnds, and shrieking^klismajly ; to the great 
consternation and confusion of the company. 

“Mr. Kenwigs, see vrimt it is ; make haste 1" ssried the sister, laying violent 
hands upon Mrs. Kenwigs, and holding her back by foroOk “Oh don't twist abottt 
so* d&ir, or I can never hold you." 

'^My baby, my blessed, blessed, b|e^d, blesscdfbaby I" screamed Mrs. KenWig$» 
inaking every blessed louder than the last. ** My own, darlingf sweet* iluiooent 
titty Vick— Oh let me go to him. hut me go-o-o-o P' 
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Pending the utterance of these frantic cries, and the >vafls and lamentations of* 
the four little girls, Kenwigs itish& upstairs to the room \#ience the sounds 
proceeded ; at the door of which, he encountered Nicholas, with tljp diild in his 
arms, who darted ou| with such violence, that the anxious father was thrown down 
six stairs, and alighted on the i^pagest landing-place, l^^ore Ilk had found time to 
open his^outh to ask what was the matter. 

**Dont be alarmed," cried Nicholas, running down ; *'here it is; ft's all out, 
it’s all over; pray compose yourselves ; there's no harm done; ; and \^th these and 
a thousand otl^ assurances, he dclivc^ the baby (whom, in his hurry, he had 
carried upside d^n), to Mrs. Kenwigs, smd ran back to assist Mr. Keiwv lgs, who 
was subbing his head very hard, and looking much bcvftldered by his tumble. 

Reassured by this Cheering intelligence, the company in some degree recovered 
from their fears, which had been productive of some mostasingular instancj^s of a 
total wa^ of presence of mind ; thus, the bachelor frfend had, foiPa long tiin«,.r 
supp^ted in his arms Mrs. Kemvigs’s sister, instead of Mrs. Kenwigs ; and the 
worthjjr Mr. Lfllyvick had been actually seen, in the perturbation of his spirits, to 
kiss Miss Petowker severalatimes, behind the room door, as easily as^f nothing 
distressing were going forward. 

“ It is a mere nothing," said Nicholas, returning to Mrs. Kenwigs ; "the little 
girl, who was watching the child, being tired 1 suppose, fell asleep, and set her hair 

^^^h you malicious little wretch 1 ’* cried Mrs. Kenwigs, impressively shaking her 
fore-finger at the small unfortunate, who might be thirteen ycarl old, and was 
looking on with a singed head and a frightened face. 


" I heard her cries," continued Nicholas, "and ran down, in time to prevent her 
setting fire to anything else. You may depend upon it .that the child is not hurt ; 
for I took it* off the bed ^lysclf, and brought it here to convince you." 

This briet^ explanation over, the infant, who, as be was christened after the col- 
lector, rejoiced in the n.Tmes of Lillyvick Kenwigs, was partially suffocated undcsr 
the caresses of the audience, and squeezed to his mother's bosom, until he ro.ircd 


again. The attention of the company was then directed, by a natural transition, to 
the little girl who had had the audacity to burn her hair off, and who, aftir receiving 
sundry small slaps anf' pushes from the more energetic of the Ladies, was raorcifully 
sent home ; the ninepence, with which she was to have bgcn rewuded, ix:ing 
escheated to the Kenwigs family. 

" Agd whatever we arc to say to you^slr,” exclaimed Mrs. Kenwigs, addressing 
young Litlyvick's deliverer, " I am sure! don't know." ^ * 

" You need say nothing at all," relied Nicholas. *' I have done nothing to*found 
any very strong -claim upon your eloquence, 1 am sure." 

"He might have been burnt to death, if it hadn't beeii for you, sir," simpered 
Miss Petowker. • • 


"Not very like^, I think," replied Nicholas; "for there waa^ abundance of 
assistance here^ whick must have readied him before hf had been in any 
danger. * 

" You will let us drink yoif health, anyvays, sir?" si^id Mn Kenwigs, motioning 
towards the table. * 

"—In my absence, by all means," rejoined Nicholas, with a smile. "l*lsive had 
A veiy fatiguing journey, and«should be nmst indifferent company— a far gi^cr 
upon your uaernment. than a promoter of it, even if I kept awake, which I 
think Ti^ doubtful. If you ^ allow, TU return tony friend, Mr. Noggs» 
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who went up^stairs again, whence found nothing serious had occurred. Good 
night!" • • . 

Excusing himself, in these terms,, from joining in the festifities, Nicholas took a 
most winning farewell of Mrs. Kenwigs and the other ladies, and retired; after 
tnaking a very extrao^inary impression upon the company • 

'* What a delightful youn^ roan I " crieft Mrs. ^dhwigs, 

“Uncommon gentlemanly, really,** said Mr, Kenwigs. “ Don*t you^think so, 
Mr. Lillyviclfc?" 

, “Yes," fi-iid the collector, with a dubious shrug of his shoulders, “ he /r gentle- 
manly, very gentlemanly— in appearance/i’ ^ 

“ I hope you don't see anything against him, uncle?'* inquired Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ No, my clear," replied the collector, “no. J trust he may not turn out— Veil — 
no matter— my love to you, my dear, and long life to the baby I ** 

“ YlRir nayicsake," sai4 Mrs. Kenwigs, with a sweet smile. 

“And I hope a worthy namesake," observed Mr. Kenwigs, willing ixi^itiate 
the collector. “ I hoioe a baby as will never disgrace his godfather, and as may be 
considerc^, in artcr years, of a piece with the IJllyviclu whose name he bears,* 1 do 
say^-and Mrs. ftenwigs is of the same sentiment, ana feels it as strong as *I do— 
tliat I consider his being called Lillyvick one of the greatest blessings and honours 
of my existence," > 

“ The greatest blessing, Kenwigs," murmured his lady. 

** The greatdH blessing," said Mr. Kenwigs, correcting himself. “Ablfjffir;*' 
that I hope, oi^ of these days, I may be'ablc to deserve." 

This was a politic stroke of the Kenwigses, because it made Mr, Lillyvick the 
great head and fountain of the baby's importance. The good gentleman felt the 
flelicacy and dexterity of the touch, and at once proposed the health of the gentle- 
man, name unknown, who had signalised himself, that night, by his coolness and 
alacrity. • * 

“Who, I don't mind saying," observed Mr. I.illyvick, as a great concession, “is 
a good-looking young man enough, with manners that I hope his character may be 
ccpial to." • 

“ He has a very nice face and style, really," said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

“ lie certainly has," added Miss Petowker. “There’s so|jtething in his appear- 
ance «iultc— dear, dear, .what’s that word again?” 

“What )|ord? " kiquired Mr. Lin)vick. 

“Why— dear me, how stupid I am," replied Miss Petowker, hesitating. “What 
do you call it, whAi Lords break off doorknockers and beat policemen; and play 
^t coaches with other i^eople’s money, and all^that sort of thing? " 

“.Aristocratic ? " suggested Jhe collector. 

“Ah ! aristocratic,” replied Miss Petowker ; “something very aristocratic about 
him, isn’t there?" 

The gentlemwi hekr their peace, and smiled at each other, as who should say, 
“Well I thoi-e’t no ^counting for tastes;" but the ladies resolved unanimously tlwt 
Nicholas had an aristocratic air ; and rAbody caring to dispute th^ position, it was 
establLshSd triumphantly. 

The punch being, by ihiatimc, drunk out, and the Ijttle Kenwigses (who had for 
some tin^e previously held their little eyes open with their little forefoigerS) becoming 
fractions, and requesting ratlicr urgently to bo put to bed, the collector made a 
Inove by pulling out his watch, and a^uriinting thoi company that it was nigh two 
o'clock ; whereat some of the guests w^ surprised and others shocked^ and hats 
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and bonnets being groped for under the tables, and in course of time found, thetr 
.owners went awi(^^, after a vast deal of ftiaking of hands, and ntiny remarks How 
they had never spei^ such a delightful evenkg, and how they mf^ellcd to find it 
$0 late, expecting to have heard that it was half-past ten at the very latest, and how 
they wished that iftr. and Mrs. Kenw^ had a wedding^y once a week, and 
how they wondered by what^mdden s^tney Mrs. Kcnwigs could possibly have 
managed so well ; and a great deal more of the same kind. To all of which flat- 
tering expressions, Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs replied, by thinking ftvery lady and 
gentleman, seriatim, for the favour of their company, and hoping they might have 
enjoyed themsHKes only half as well as they said they had. • 

As to Nicholas, quite unconscious of the%ipres8ioh he had produced, he had 
lon/since fallen aslefp, leaving Mr. Newman Noggs and Smike to empty the spirit 
bottie between them ; and this office they performed with ^ch extreme g^d will, 
that Newman was equally at a loss to determine whethei*he himself was quite sober, 
and w)i 0 llAr he had ever seen any gentleman s9 heavily, drowsily, and completely 
intoS^ted as his new acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

NICHOLAS*SEEKS TO EMPLOY HIMSELP'lM A KEW CAPACITY, ANI? BEING UNSUC- 
CESSFUL, ACCEPTS AN ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOK IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

The first care of Nicholas, next morning, was, to look after some room m which, 
until better, times dawn^ upon him, he could contrive to exist, without trenching 
upon the hospitality of Newman Noggs, who would have slept upon the stairs with 
pleasure, so that his young friend was accommodated. 

The vacant apartment to which the bill in the parlour window bore reference, 
appeared, on inquiry, to be a small back room on the second floor, reclaimed from 
the leads, and overlooking a soot-bespeckled prospect of tiles and chimney-pots. 
For the letting of thi^^rtion of the house from week to week, on reasonable ^terms 
the parlour lodger was empowered to treat ; he being deputed by thj Landlord to 
dispose of the rooms as they became vacant, and to keep a sharp look-out that the 
lodgers didn’t run away. As a means of securing the punctual discharge of which 
Last service he was permitted to live rent free, lest he should at any time be tempted 
to run away himself. * * 

Of this chamber, Nicholas became the tenant ; a^d having hired a few common 
articles of furniture from a neighbouring broker, and paid the first week's hire in 
advance, out of a small fund raised by the conversion of ^me spare clothes Into 
ready money, he sat himself down to ruminate upon his prospects, •which, like the 
prospect outside his wjjidow, were sufficieiftly confined and alhgy. As they by no 
means improved on &tter acquaintance, and as familiarity breeds contempt, he 
resolved to banish them from his thoughts by dint of hard walking. So, taking up 
his hat, and leaving poor Siftike to arrange and re-arrangc the room withRS much 
delight as if it had been the costliest palace, be betook himself to the stfe^s, and 
mingl^ with the crowd which thronged them. 

Altho^h a man may lose a Ibnse of his importance when he is a mere unit 
mnot^m busy throng, all utterly regardless pf him, it by no means follows that He 
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CAn dispossess himself, with equel facility, ^f a very stron^^ the importance 

and magnitude o^is cares. The imhappy state of his own siTairs was the one idea 
which occupiedithc hrain of NicholiS, walk as ihst os he would ; and when he tried 
to dislodge it by spe^ating on the situation and prospect# of the people who 
surrounded him, he caught himself, in adew seoinds, contrasting their condition 
with his oWn, and gliding almost imperceptibly back into his old train of fought 
ngatn. ^ 

Occupied in these tefliections, as he was making his way along one of the great 
public thoroughfares of I^ndon, he disced to raise his eyes ^ a blue board, 
whereon wts inscribed, in cl)^racters qf gold, ** General Agency Office ; for places 
and situations of all kinds inquire withih." It was a shop front, fitted up vrtth a 
gdUze. blind and an inner door : and in the window hung a lonj: and tempting array 
Of wrlttfn placards, anltou^cing vacant places of every grade, from a secretary's to 
a foolboy’s. • . 

Nicholas halted, instinctively, before this temple of promise, and ran his^^over 
the capital-text openings in life which were so profusely displayed. When h§ had 
completed nis su^cy he walked on a little way, and then back, and then on hgain ; 
at length, after pausing irresolutely several times before^ the •'door of the General 
Agency office, he made up his mind, and stepped in. 

He found himself in a little floor-clothed room, with a high desk railed off in one 
comer, behind %hich sat a lean youth with cunning eyes and a protruding 
whose performances in capital-text darkened the window. He had a thick ledger 
lying open before him, and with the fingers of his right hand inserted between the 
leaves, and his eyes fixed on a very fat old lady in a mob-cap— evidently the pro- 
prietress of the establishment— who was airing herself at the fire, seemed to be only 
waiting her directions to refer to some entrics^iontained within its msty clasps. 

As there was a board outside, which acquainted the pittilic that seiVants-of-all- 
Work were perpetually in waiting to be hired from ten till four, Nicholas knew at 
once that some half-dozen strong young women, each with paUens and an umbrella, 
who were sitting upon a form in one comer, were in attendance for that purpose : 
especially as the poor things looked anxious and weary. He was not quite so certain 
of the callings and stations of two smart young ladies w^ were in conversation 
with 4he fat lady before the fire, until — having sat himself down in a corner, and 
remarked tlyit he wtuld wait until the other customers had been served — the fat 
lady restuned the dialogue which his entrance had interrupted. 

** Cook. Tom." sffid the fat lady, still air||ig herself as aforesaid. # 

CooS," said Tom,fluming over some leaves of the ledger. *' Well I " 

** Read out an easy place or,two," said the fat lady. 

** Pick out very light ones, if you please young man," interposed a gented female 
. In shepherdVplald boots, who appeared to be the client. 

* Mrs. Marker,' '* a&id Tom, " * residing, Russell Place, Russell Square ; offers 
eighteen gulneds ; and sugar found. Two in family, and see very Htde company, 
five servants kept, hfo man. No foUffivers.* ** * t 

*• Oh tor ! " tittered the client. That won't do. Read anoffier, young man 
«ffilyou?" * 

Wrymug,*'* said Tom, •'•Pliant Place, Finsbury. Wages -twdve 
gained No lea, no sugar. Serious family — ** ... 

** Ah 1 you needn't mind mding^VMai^rrapted the client* . . , 

** * Three serious footmOT,^*' saM hapressiv^^ . * 

< " Three, did you stty ? " asked the dient in an altered tone* y : ¥ 
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^ Three seriou&foo^paea/' replied Toip. *• ’Cook, housemald^rtnd nursemaid: 
each feoiale Servant iquired to Join the Liltte Bethel Congie^tion three times 
every Sunday— with a serious fodl^. If the cook is more seiious than the 
footman, she will be^ expected to improve the footman ; if the ibottnan is more 
serious than the cook, he will be dkpeeteefeto improve lire cook/ '* 

“ ru lake the address of that place." said the dient ,* ■ I don’t know but what it 
mightn’t suit me pretty well/* 

•'Here’s another. remarked Tom, turning over the le#res. *** Family of 
Mr. Gallanbile,4I-P* Fifteen guineas, t^ and sugar, and servants allowed to see 
male cousins, if godly. Note. Cold dini^r in thg kitchen on th^ &ibbath, 
Mr. Gallanbite being^devoted to Jhe Observance question. No victuals whatever 
Cooked on the Lord’s Day, with the exception of dinner for Mr. arid Mrs. Gallanhift,- 
which, being a work of piety and necessity, is exempted. , MSr. G.rilanlj|ile (^s late’ 
on thu^hV^f r®st, in order to prevent the sinfuliyss of the cook’s dressing herself.’ ’’ 
“ idon’t think that’ll answer as well as the other,” said the client, after a little 
whispering with her friend.* “ I'll take the other direction, if you please/ y^ung man. 
I can fSut come back again iftt don't do." ^ 

Tom made out the address, as requested, and the genteel client, having satisfied 
the fat lady with a small fee, meanwhile, went away, accompanied by her friend. 

As Nicholas opened his mouth, to request the young man to turn to letter S, and 
^know what secretaryships remained undisposed of, there endte into the offico 
an appimilllb in whose favour he immediately retired, and whose appearance both 
surprised and interested him. * 

This was a young lady who could be scarcely eighteen, of vpry slight and delicate 
figure, but exquisitely shaped, who, walking timidly up to the desk, made an 
inquiry, in a very low tone of voice>. relative to some situation as governess, or 
companion* to a lady. Bhe raised her veil, for an instant, while she preferred the 
inquiry, and disclosed a countenance of most uncommon beauty, though shaded 
by a cloud of sadness, which, in one so young was doubly remarkable. Having 
received a card of reference to some person on the books, she made the usual 
acknowledgment and glided away. 

She was neatly, bu^very quietly attired ; so much so, indeed, that it seemed as 
though her dress, if it had been worn by one who imparted fewer graces of h*r own 
to it, might have looked poor and shabby. Her attendant, fj^r she hp^ one, was a 
red-faced, round-eyed, slovenly girl, who, from a certain roughness about the bare 
anus that peeped froni under her drag^^ shawl, and the haU^\’ashed-out traces of 
smut and bkuddead which tattooedher countenance, was clearly of a kift with the 
servants-of-all-work on the form : between whom«and herself there had *p^sed 
various grins and glances, indicative of the freemasonry of the crail. 

This girl followed her mistress ; and, before Nicholas had recovered from the first 
effects of his surprise and admiration, the ycfting lady was^one. *11 is not a matter 
of such complete and utter improbability as some sober peo^ may think, that he 
would have fogowed fhem out, bad he nof been restrained by what passed between 
the fat lady and her bookkeeper. * 

When is she coming ag^in, Tom ? *' asked the fat lady. 

** To-moitow morning/' replied Tom, mending his pen. 

'• Where have you sent her to ? " asked the fat lady. 

«Sfi9.,CtaikV' replied tom. i ^ 

.. hftve a nice lUi. of it,if (hegoa the&t ixd/i (oklnga 

pliu3l of Snuff from a tin box. 
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Tom made no other reply than thrusting his tongue into his cheek» and pointiiy 
the feather of hi^en towards Nicholas— mm inders which el^ited from the fat la^ 
an inquiry of " Now, sir, what can we do for.j^aK /” 

Nicholas briefly replied, that he wanted to raow whether thfie was any such post 
to be had, as secretai^or an^nuensis to %gentleifa^ 

'* Any such I *' rejoined the mistress ; ** a dozen such. An*t there Tom^ ” 

**/ should think so/' answered that young gentleman; and as he said it, he 
winked towaifls Nicl^olas, with a degree of familiarity which be, no doubt, intended 
for a rather flattering compliment, but with which Nicholas was ^ost ungratefully 
disgusted,* 

Upon reference to the Book, it tppeared that the dozen secretaryships: had 
dv^indlcd down to one. Mr. Gregsbury, the ^p%at Membbr of Parliament, of 
Manch^ter Buildings, Westminster, wanted a young man to keep his papers and 
corres^nderfte in order ;*and Nicholas was exactly the sort of young man that 
Mr, Gregsbury wanted. ® / 

“ I don't know what the terms are, as he said he'd settle them himself with the 
party," obLefved^the fat lady ; but they must be pretSy good ones, because* he's a 
Member of Parliament." 

Inexperienced as he was, Nicholas did not feel quite assured of the force oi 
this reasoning, or the justice of this conclusion ; but without troubling himself to 
question it, he took down the address, and resolved tO wait upon Mr. Gregsbi^^^« 
without delay. , - ^ 

I don't knoiv what the number is," said Tom ; **but Manchester Buildings isn't 
a large place ; and if the worst comes to the worst, it won't take you very long to 
knock at all the doors’on both sides of the way 'till you find him out. 1 say, what 
a good-looking gal that was, wasn't she ? " 

“ What girl ? ” demanded Nicholas sternly. ^ 

**Oh yes. I know— what gal, eh?" whispered Tom shutting one eye, and 
cocking his chin in the air, *' You didn't see her, you didn't — I say, don’t you wish 
you was me, when she comes to-morrow morning ? " 

Nicholas looked at the ugly clerk, as if he had a mind to reward his admiration 
of the young lady by beating the ledger about his ears, but he refrained, and strode 
haughtily out of the office ; setting at defiance, in his indighation, those ancient 
laws df chivalry, which not only made it proper and lawful for all good knights to 
hear the praBe of thrfladies to whom they were devoted, l)ut rendered it incumbent 
upon them to roam jbout JLhe world, and kn(^k at head all such mattcr-of-fafpt and 
unpoetica] characters, as declined to exalt, ibove all the earth, damsels whom they 
had nqver chanced to Idok upon or hear of— as if that were any excuse ! 

Thinking no longer of his o\Vn misfortunes, but wondering what could be those 
of the beautiful girl he had seen, Nicholas, with many wrong turns, and mtuiy 
inquiries, and almost as piany misdire^ions, bent his steps toward the place whither 
he had been directed. 

Within the prectnd^s of the ancient cit|f of Westminster, ai^l within half a quarter 
of a mile, of its ancient sanctuary, is a narrow and dirty region, the ^nctuary of the 
smaller Members of Parfiament in modern days. It is all comprised in one street of 
gtqomy lodging-houses, from whose windows, in vacation time, there frown long 
melanchply rows of bills, which say, as plaii^ as did the countenances of their 
occupiers, ranged on ministerial and opposition tenches, in the session . which 
riumbers with its fathers, “life Let,*® "To I-et."*" In busier periods of tteyeagr 
these bills disappear, and the houses s^dm wirii legislatois. There are 
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in the pailours, in the first floor, in the second, the third, in the garrets ; the 
smelt apartments reekewith the breath %f deputations and delegates. In damp 
■weather, the place is rendered closei^ h^^^e steams of moist Acts of Parliaiuont and 
frowzy petitions ; general postmen gnflKr &int as they enter its infect&i limits, and 
shabby figures in quest of franks, flit restlessly to and fro likes the troubled ghosts 
of Complete letter-writers depafteS. Thi/is Manchesitr Bufldiugs ; and here, at alt 
hours of fbe night, may be heard the rattling of latch-keys in their respective key- 
holes : with now and then— when a gust of wind sweeping across thepwater which 
washes the Building's feet, impels the soimd towards its entrance— the weak, shrill 
voice of some ydhng member practising td-morrow's speech, AU the liv^ong day, 
there is a grinding of organs and clashing and flanging ef little boxes of music ; for 
Manchester Buildings jft an eel-pot, •which lias no outlet but its awkward mouth— f 
case-bottle which has no thoroughfare, and a short and nar^w neck— and }n this 
respect it may be typical of the fate of some few among its more advenfbroiis 
residei^^^H^o, after wriggling tliemselves into Parliament by violent efforts and 
contortions, find that it. too, is no thoroughfare for them ; that like M^chester 
Buildings, it leads to nothing l^yond itself; and that they arc fain at^t to^ck out. 
no wiser, no richer, not one whit more famous, than they went in. 

Into Manchester Buildings Nicholas turned, with the address of the great Mr. 
Gregsbury in his hand. As there was a stream of people pouring into a shabby 
house not far from the entrance, he waited until they had made their way in, and 
up to the servant, ventured to inquire if he knew wlllre Mr. Gregs- 
bury livedr^ 9 

The servant was a very pale, shabby boy, who looked as if he had slept under 
ground from his infancy, as very likely he had. *'Mr. Gregsbury?” said he; 
Mr. Gregsbury lodges here. It's all right. Come in 1 ” 

Nicholas thought he might as well get in while he could, so in he walked ; and 
he had no sooner done softhan the boy shut the door, and made off. 

This was odd enough ; but what was more embarrassing was, that all along the 
passage, and all along the narrow stairs, blocking up the window, and making the 
dark entry darker still, was a confused crowd of persons with great importance de- 
picted in their looks ; who were, to all appearance, waiting in silent expectation of 
some coming event, igrom time to time, one man would whisper his neighbour, 
or a little group would^hisper together, and then the whisperers would nod fiei^cly 
to each other, or give their beads a relentless shake, as if they w^e bent doing 
something very desperate, and were determined not to be put off, whatever happened* 
As a fSw minutes elapsed without anything occurring to explain this phenonienon. 
and as he felt his own position a pmliarly uncomfortable dne, Nk^olas was on 
> the point of seeking some information from the man next him, when a sudden move 
was visible on the stairs, and a voice was heard to cry, “ Now, gentlemen, have the 
goodness to walk up. ” ^ 

So far from walking up, the gentlemen on the stairs began to walk down with 
great alacrity, and to entreat, with extraordinary politeness, that die gentlemen 
nearest the street woulS go first ; the gentlemen nearest the street retorted, with 
equal courtesy, that they couldn't think of such a thing on^ any account ; but they 
did it, without thinking of it, inasmuch as the other gentleiiiaen pressing some half- 
dozen (among whom was Nicholas) forward, and closing up behind, .pushed 
not merely up the stairs, but into the very sitting-room of Mr« Gregsbury, which 
they wm thus compelled to eifler with mosteunseeinly precipitation, and without 
the means of retreat ; the press behind them more thair filling the apartment. 
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•• Gen^em^fV Mr* Greg^uiy^ "you tae welcome* I m (ojoiqed^'to seQ 
you.'’ % « 

For u gentleman who was rejoiced to see a^dy of visitor^ Mr. Gregsbury looked 
as uncomfoitable as xr^ight be ; but petlK^ this was occasioned by senatorial 
grarity, and a statesmanlike habit of keeping his feelings undj^ control. He was a 
tough, burly. thick«heade(F gentleman, Mth aMohd voice, a pompous manner, a 
tolerable command of sentences with no m^^ing in them. and. in shorty every re- 
quisite for agi^ety good member indeed, 

" Now. gentlemln," said Mr. Gregsbury. tossing a great bundle of papers into a 
wicker bgskct at his feet, and throwing himself back in his ckair with his arms 
over the elbows, "you are dissatisfied with my conduct, I see by the news- 
papers.'^ c c ^ 

Mr. Gregst^ry, we are," said a plump old gentleman in a violent beat, 
bitrsffKg out of the throng, and planting himself in the front. " 

"Do my eyes deceive me," said Mr. Grcgsbmy, looking towerdsf;b*k5p®^®*’* 
" or is that my old friend Pugstyles ? " 

" I ana that igan, and no other, sir," replied the pljjmp old gentleman, 

** Give me ymir hand, my worthy friend." said Mr. Gregsbury, " Pugstyles, my 
dear friend, I am very sorry to see you here." 

" J am very sorry to be here, sir," said Mr. Pugstyles ; "but your conduct, Mr. 
Gregsbury, has rendered this deputation from your constituents, imperatively 
necessary.'* ^ 

" My conduct, Pugstyles," said Mr. Gregsbury, looking round upc..’'ifl(o deputa- 
tion with gracious magnanimity — *'my conduct has been, and ever will be. regu- 
lated by a sincere regard for the true and real interest of this gnreat and happy 
country. Whether I look at home, or abroad ; whether 1 behold the peaceful 
industrious communities of our island home : her rivers covered with steamboats, 
her roads with locomotives, her streets with cabs, her skid^ with balloons of a power 
and magnitude hitherto unknown in the history of aiironautics in this or any other 
nation— 1 say, whether I look merely at home, or, stretching my eyes farther, con- 
template the boundless prospect of conquest and possession— achieved by British 
perseverance and British valour— which is outspread before me, I clasp my hands, 
and turning my eyes to the broad expanse above my jj^ead, exclaim, ' Thank 
Heiven, I am a Briton I ' " 

The timti had been, when this burst of enthusiasm would have been cheered to 
the very echo ; but now, the deputation received it with chilling coldness. The 
geneml^improsrion seemed to be, that as ai explanation of Mr, Gregsbury's^litical 
conduct, it did not enter quite enough into detail ; and one gentleman in the oear 
did not scruple to remark aloud, that, for his purpose, it savoqred rather too much 
of a ''gammon" tendency. 

"The meaning of that term— gammon," said Mr. Gregsbury, "is unknown to 
me. If it mekns that I grow a little too fervid, or perhaps even hyperboUeal, in 
extolling my^ native land, 1 admit the full justice of the remark. I am proud of 
this fr^ and happy country, S/ly forfh dilates, my eye gliltens, iny breast heaves^ 
my heart swells, my bosom bums, when 1 call to mlud her 
glory." c 

wish, sir," remarked Mr. Pugstyles, eaJmly> '• to ask you 8, fiew queiUicini/* 

" ff you please, gendemen ; my time is ygurs-^apd my CQ«iQtty's-f<*:ai^ my 
country V’ said Mr, Gregsbury, « 

This permisaiou being conceded, Mr, Pugi^les put oh Hs i^tholhs^ end 
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rtfcit^to ft Witten pft|»eir which he drew from hlh pocket ; whereupon nenriy every 
otherifenberof thec^pputetion pulled % written paper from /^^ockci, to check 
Mr« Pugstylea off. aa m read the que^icms. 

Tlda done. Mr. Pugstytea proceed^lo business. 

Question number^e.— Whether, sir, you did not give a^oluntary pledge pre- 
vious to your eltsctloh, that in efA of yoir being rctufticd, you would immediately 
put dowB the practice of coughing and groaning in the House of Commons. And 
whether you did not submit to be coughed and groaned down in^the very first 
debate of the session, and have since made no effort to efdct a reform in this 
respect? Whetter you did not also pledge yourself to astonish the goveroment. 
and make them shrink in their shoes. And whether you have astonished them, and 
mad^them shrink in Jheir shoes, not ?” 

Go on to the next one, my dear Pugstyles,'* said Mr. Gr^bury. * 

Have you any explanation to offer with reference to that question, ^!r?**wkcd 

"Certainly not,” said Mr. Gregsbury. 

Th& members of the deputation- looked fiercely at each other, and aft^wards at 
the member. " Dear Pugst]des ” having taken a very long stare af Mr. Gregsbury 
over the tops of his spectacles, resumed his list of inquiries. 

" Question number two. — ^Whether, sir, you did not likewise give a voluntary 
pledge that you would support your colleague on every occasion ; and aliether you 
NUaPi^benight before last, desert him and vote upon the other ^e, because the 
wife oflrfeider on that other side had invited Mrs, Gregsbury^to an evening 
party?” 

" Go on,” said Mr, Gregsbury. 

** Nothing to say on that, father, sir ? ” asked the spokesman. 

"Nothing whatever,” replied Mr. Gregsbury. The deputation, Who had only 
seen him at canvassing^ or election time, were struck dumb by his coolness. He 
didn’t appear like the same man ; then he was all milk and honey ; now be was all 
Starch and vinegar. But men are so different at different times I 

" Question number three— and last — ” said Mr. Pugstylcs, emphatically. 
"Whether, sir, you did not state japon the hustings, that it was your firm and 
determined intention^ oppose everything proposed; to divide the house upon 
every question, to move for returns on every subject, to place a motion on the hooks 
every day, and, in short, in your own memorable words, to pifty the vei^ devil with 
everything and everybody?” With this comprehensive inquiry, Mr, Pugstyles folded 
up his list of questions, as did all his bdbkers. 

Mr. Gregsbury refiected, blew hi% nose, threw hiniself fitther back in bis^hair, 
cam^ forward again, leaning his elbows on the table, wnade a triangle with bis two 
thumbs and his two forefingers, and tapping his nose with the apex thereof, replied 
(smiling as he said it), " 1 deny everything.” 

At this unexpected answer, a hoarse murmur arose from Che depfrtation ; and the 
same gentleman who ^d expressed an opinion relative to the gpsmmWng nature of 
the iotroductor?^speera, again made a monosyllabic demonstration, byjgrowling 
out Resign Which growl being taken up by bis fcUowSi swelled into a very 
earnest and general remonstiance* « 

am requested, sir, to express a hope,” said Mr. Pugstyles, with a dist^ bow, 
" that on receiving ft requisition to that cfoci from a great majority of your con- 
atituqfits, you wiH not object at^nce to resign your seat in favour of some candidate 
Whofft Oiipk tfrtiy paft iietter tr^ 
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To this, Mr. Gregsbury read the following reply» pwhich, anticipating, the request, 
he had ooitiposeh in the form of aletter^ wher^ copies ||adbeen made to send 
round to the n^papers. 

My Dear Pbcstyles, 

*'Next to the welfare of our beloved istand-^his great and tree an^ happy 
country, whose powers and resources are, I sincerely believe, illimitable value that 
noble indepeiftlence which is an £nglishman*s4>roudest boast, and which Ivfondly 
hope to bequeath to my children, untajmished and unsullied, ^tuated by no 
personal natives, but moved only by high and great constitutional considerations, 
which I will not attempt to ’explain, ftr they are redlly beneath the comprehension 
o^ those who have not made themselves mastei%, as I have^of the intricate and 
arduoq^ study of polities : I would rather keep my'^cat, and intend doing so. 

Will yoifdo me the favour to present my compliments to the constituent body, 
and acquaint them with this circumstance? 

With great esteem, 

^ V ‘"My dear Pugstyles, 

“^c. &c.*’ 

** Then you will not resign, under any circumstances ? ” ask'i^ the. spokesman. 

Mr. Gregsbu^ smiled, and shook his head. ^ ' 

*'Then, good morning, sir,” said Pugstyfes, angrily.^ ^ 

" Heaven bltss you ! ” said Mr. Gregsbury. ‘ Ami the deputalioif, with' many 
growls and scowls, filed off as quickly as the narrowj^ess of the sdircase would 
allow of their getting down. ' , ^ 

'Fhe last man being gone, Mr. Gregsbury rabbed^s hands and chuej^lod, as 
merry fellows will, when they think they have "said or doqp a more than commonly 
good thing ; he was so engrossed in this sdf-congratulatioq, that he did not observe 
that Nicholas had been left behin(f%i the shadow of the window-curtains, until 
that young gentleman, fearing he might otherwise overhear some soliloquy intended 
to have no listeners, coughed twice or thrice, to attract the member’s notice. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Mr. Gregsbury, in sharp accents. 

Nicholas stepped forward, and bowed. 

•* What do you do here, sir ? ” asked Mr. Gregsbury ; ** a spy upon my privacy I 
A concealeeP voter ! 'You have heard my answer, sir. Pray follow the deputation.” 

I should have c|pne so, if I had belonged to it, but I do not,” said Nicholas. 

Then how came you here* sir?” was the^atural inquiry of Mr. Gregsbury, M^P. 
** And where the devil %ave you come from, siP? ” was the question which followedth. 
brought this card froih the General Agency Office, sir.” said Nicholas, 
wishing to offer myself as your secretary, and understanding that you stood in 
need of one.” , , ‘ . 

** That’s all jou have come for, is it ?” said Mr. Greghbuxy, eyeing him in some 
doubt. ® e ^ 

^chohs replied In the affirmative. ° 

**Vou have no connection with any of those rascally papers, have you?” said 
Mf; Gregsbury. ** You didn’t get into the room to Iftar what was going forward^ 
it in print, ch ? ” 

have no connection, I am sorry to say, with anything at present,” rejoined 
Nidhohis, politely enough, but quite at his ease, ^ ^ ^ 

*'Oh I” said Mr; Gregsbury. ** How did you find your way up here, dim 
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Nicholas related bow be had been forced up by the deputation, 

V That was the way, to it ? *' said Mr. Or^bury. " Sit down.'l 
Nicholas took a chaiif and Mr. (kc^sbdry stared at him for a long time, as if to 
moke certain, before he asked any further questions, that there were no objections 
to his outward appear£ice. ^ . 

** You want to be my secretary, do you?*^ lie said at ftngth. 

** I wislf to be employed in that capacity, sir," replied Nicholas. 

*' Well," said Mr. Oregsbuiy ; *^ow what can you do ? " ^ 

1 suppose," replied Nicholas, smil&g, that I can do what usually falls to the 
lot of other sepremiies." • ^ 


“ 'NA^at's that ?" inquired Mi> Gregsbury. • 

What is it ? " repliid Nicholas. • , 

"Ah ! What is it?" retorted thq member, looking sbre^^ly at him, wijh his 
head on one side. • 


" A 4iiffiiary*s duties are rather difficult to define, perhaps," said Nicholas, 
considering. * ' They include, I presume, correspondence ? " 

" GgH^," interposed Mr. G^^gsbury. 

"The arrangement of papers and documents ? " 

" Very good." '* 


^ "Occasionally, perhaps, the writing from your dictation; and possibly, sir," 
^id Nicholas, with a half- ^milc, "the copying of your speech, some public 
fo^lidl^h^q you have made one of morCT than usual importance." 

" Certainl)^ rejoined Mr, Gregsbury. "What else?" • 


" Really," said Nicholas, after a moment's reflection, " I am not able, at this 


instabt, to recapitulate anyipther duty of a secretary, beyond the general one of 


making himself as agreeable and useful to bis employer as he can, consistently with 
his own resj^tability, an^ without overstepping that line of duties which he under- 
takes to perforin, and which the designation of his office is usually understood to 


imply." 4 0 

Mr. Gregsbury looked fixedly at Nicholas for a short time, and then glancing 
warily round the room, said m a suppressed voice ; 

" This is all very well, Mr. what is your name ? " 

"‘Nickleby." 

" This is all very well, Mr. Nickleby, and very proper, so far as it goes— s<^ far 
as it goes, but it doesn't go far enough. There are other diffics, Mr.* Nickleby, 
which a secretary to a parliamentary gentleman must never lose ^ght of. I should 
require to be crammed, sir.” ^ 

beg your pardon," interposed «Nicholas, doubtful wifether he had heard 
aright. * 


" To be crammed, sir," repeated Mr. Gregsbury. 

" May 1 beg your pardon again, if I inquire what you inea|i, sir ?"^ said Nikolas. 

" My meaning, sir, is perfectly plain," replied Mr. Gregsbury, *wilh a solemn 
aspect. * ' My secretarji^would have to mak^iimself master of tke foreign policy of 
the world, as it i^mirrored in the newspapers ; to run his eye over all accounts of 
public meetings, all leading articles, and accounts of the proceeffings of public 
bodies ; and to make notes of^nything which it appeared to him might be made a 
point of, in any little speech upon the question of some petition lying on tbs^blCi 
or anything of that kind. Do you understand ? " 

I dunk I do, sir," replied N&holas. 

** Then»" said Mr. Gt^bury, " it would be necessary for him to make himself 
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acquainted, from day to day, with newspaper paragraphs on passing events ; such 
as *,MysteriouMisappearance, and sup^sed suicide of a t>ot-boy/ or anything of 
that sort^ uppn which I might found a question to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Then, he would have to copy the question, and as much as I 
reihembered of the inswerjincluding a|ittle ct^j^liment alx>ut independence and 
good sense) : and to send the manuscript in a frank to the local paper, with perhaps 
half-dozen lines of leader to the effect that, I W|ts always to be foiShd in my 
place in PaHiamcnt and never shrunk from to r^gipsible and arduous duties, and 
so forth. You see?" 

Nichokis bowed. 

** Desides which," continued Mif GregSbury, should expect him nqwand 
4hen, to go through a few figures in the printed tables, and to pick out a few , 
results, so that I might come out pretty well on timber duty questions, and finance 
quesSons, Snd so on ; aild 1 should like him to get up a few little arguments about 
to disastrous effects of a retunfto cash payments and a metallic currSiej^’,^ with a 
touch now and then about the exportation of bullion, and the Emperor of Russia, 
and bank-note^ and all that kind of thing, which it'aonly necessary to tall^ fluently 
about, because nobody understands it. Do you take me? ’* 

“ I think I understand," said Nicholas. 

** With regard to such questions as are not political," continued Mr. Gregsbury,^, 
wanning ; *' imd which one can't be expected to core a curse about, beyond thje, - 
natural care or not allowing inferior people to be as well off as ourselve^!«^^ <&here 
are our privileges?— I should wish my secretary to get together a few lime flourishing 
speeches, of a patriotic aast. For instance, if any preposterous bill were brought 
forward, for giving poor grubbing devils of authors a right to their own property, 1 ^ 
should like to say, that I for one would never consent to opposing an insurmountable 
bar to the diffusion of literature among the people — understand ?— that the 
creations of the pocket being man’s, might belong to one man or one family ; but 
th^t to creations of the brain, being God’s, ought as a matter of course to belong 
^to the people at large — and if I was pleasantly disposed, I should like to make a 
joke about posterity, and say that those who wrote for posterity should be conteht 
to be rewarded by the approbation of posterity ; it might take with the house, 
nnd could never do me any harm, because posterity carfi be expected to know 
anything about me or niy jokes either— do you see ? " « 

" 1 see that, sir.'^^-eplied Nicholas, 

** You must alyays liear in mind, in such cases a$ this, where our interests are 
not affected," said Mr, Gregsbury, "to pill it very strong about the people, because 
it comes out very wefl at election-time ; and you could be as funny as you liked 
about the authors ; because*! believe the greattar part of them live in lodgings, and 
arc not voters. ITils is a hasty outline of to chief things you’d have to do, except 
waiting in the lobby cyery night, in case I forgot anything, and should want fresh 
cramming : an^, now and then, during great debates, sitting in the front row of the 
gallery, and saying' to to people aboujtr^* You see tot gpulemau, with his hand 
to his face, and his arm twisted round the pillar— that's Mr.' Gregsbury>^to 

t^^rated Mr. Gregsbury ' with any other little eulogium that might strike you 

‘ of to moment. And for to safiary." said Mr. Gx^sbury, winding up with great 
. raplii^^y ; for he was out of breath— "and for salary, I don't mind saying at once 
‘ in round numbers, to prevent any dissatisfaction— though it's more than I've been 
, accustomed to give— fifteen shillings n week, and ^ind yoursctlf. There I " * 

With this handsome offer. Mr. Gregsbury once more threw back, in his 
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dbsw, and looked like a man who had been most profligately fiberal. but i& 
determined not to repen^ k notwithstanoing. * 

Fifteen diiUings a snik is not much/’ said Nicholas, mildly. • 

*' Not much I Fiftg^ shillings a week not much, youna man?'* cried Mr. 
Qregsbury. " Fifteen shillings ao-ts-" I • 

•* Pray ^ not suppose that I quarrel \nth the sum, sir," replied Nicholas ; ** for 
I am not ashamed to confess, that whatever it may be in itself, to me it is a great 
deal. But the dutids and respbhsibilitios make the recompense small, aftd they are 
80 vety heavy tba^l fear to undei^aka them^" 

«<Do you decline to undertake them, sir? "^inquired Mr. Gregsbury, %i(h his 
hand on the bell-rope. 

“ I fear they are totf great for idjr powers, however good my will may be, sir,"* 
replied Nicholas. • 

'* ThaOj^ much as to say that you had rather not accept the place, and that 
you condfl^fifteen shillings a week too little," said Mr. Oregsbury, ringing. ** Do 
you decUnc it, sir ? " 

“ 1 have no alternative but td do so," replied Nicholas. 

Door. Matthews 1 " said Mr. Gregsbury, as the boy appeared. 

I am Sony 1 have troubled you unnecessarily, sir," said Nicholas. 

" I am sorry you have," rejoined Mr. Gregsbury, turning his back upon him, 
^ikT^)or.-Afatthews t " 

** Goo fti W>i »i ng, sir," said Nicholas. 

'* Door, Matthews 1 " cried Mr. Gregsbury. 

The boy beckoned Nicholas, and tumbling lazily downstairs before him, opened 
the door, and ushered him into the street. With a sad and pensive air, he retraced 
his steps homew.irds. 

Smii^ had Scraped a meal together from the remnant of last night's supper, and 
was anxiously awaiting his return. The occurrences of the morning had not im- 
proved^' Nicholas's appetite, and. by him, the dinner remained untasted. He wi6) 
sitting in a thoughtful attitude, with the plate which the poor fellow had assiduously 
flUed with the choicest morsels, untouched, by his side, when Newman Noggs looked 
into the room. ^ 

*' Come badt ? " askeoNewman. « 

**yes,'^plied Nicholas, 'Vtired to death; and, what is won^, migh^have re- 
mained at home for all the good I have done." 

'* Couldn't expect to do much in one miming," said Newman. * 

**May be so, but I am sanguine, gnd did expect," said Nicholas, "and am 
proportionately disappointed." Saying which, he gave^Newman an account of *his 
proceedings. 

" If 1 could do anything," said Nicholas, "anything, However slight, until Ralph 
Nickleby returns, and I have eased my mind by confronting him. *1 should feel 
happier. I should think it no disgrace to work, Heaven knows. •Lyiflg indolently 
here, like a half-tapied stMen beasl^ distracts Ae." 

" I don't know," said Newtnan : "small things offer— they would pay th{ rent, 
and more— but you wouldn't Jike them ; no, you cxiidd hardly be expected to 
undergo it— no, no." , 

"What Could I hardly be expected to undergo?" asked Nicholas, raising his 
1^. " Show me, in this wi^ woslie of London, jsny honest means.by which I could 
evoa deftny the we^y hire Of this poor room, and see if I shrh^ from resorting 
. to them I ‘ Unddgo f l have undergone too much, my fikmd, to feel pride or 

K 2 
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squeamishnes^ now. Except—'* addetj Nicholas hastil]^ after a short silence, 

except such squeamishness as is common honesty, siij| so much pride as con* 
stUutes seir^fcspect. I see little to choose, between assistant to a brutal pedagogue, 
and toad-eater to a^oan and ignorant upstart, be he iq^nileer or no member." 

t hardly know whethet I should teiyou whaf I heard this morning, or not," 
said Newman. « 

Has it reference to what you said just now?" asked Nicholas. 

'*Ithas7’ • 

“Then in Heaven's name, my goexi friend, tell it me," said Nicholas. “For 
God's s3ke consider my deplorable^ondition ; and, while 1 promise to take no step 
without taking counsel with you, give me, at least, a vote in my own behalfi^' 

* Moved by this entreaty, Newman stammered forth a variety of most unaccount* 
abl»*and |tntangled*segtences, the upshot of which, was. that Mrs. Kenwigs had 
examined him, at great length t^^at morning, touching the origin of hift^quaintance 
with, and the whole life, adventures, and pedigree Nicholas ; that Ne^an had 
parried ^these questions as long as he could, but being, at length, hard pressed and 
driven into a S>mer, had gone so far as to admit, thfit Nicholas was a tutdlr of great 
accomplishments, involved in some misfortunes which he was not at^ liberty to 
explain, and bearing the name of Johnson. That Mrs. Kenwigs, impelled by 
gratitude, or ambition, or maternal pride, or maternal love, or all four powerful 
motives conjdfintly, had taken scxTCt confidence with Mr. Kenwigs, and 
returned to oropose that Mr. Johnson should instruct the four Miaf'T^^wigses in 
the French language as spoken by natives, at the weekly stipend of five shillings, 
current coin of the realm ; being at the rate of one shilling per week, per each Miss 
Kenwigs, and one shilling over, until such time as the baby might be able to take 
it out in grammar. 

“Which, unless I am very much mistaken," observed' Mrs.' Kenwigs in making 
the proposition, “will not be very long ; for such clever children, Mr. Noggs, never 
were bom into this world, I do believe." 

“ There." said Newman, “ that's all. It’s beneath you, I know ; but I thought 
that perhaps you might- " 

“ Might ! " cried Nicholas, with great alacrity; “ of cotjrse I shall. I accept the 
offer at once. Tell the worthy mother so, without delay, my dear fellow ; and that 
I am reai^ to begin whenever she pleases." 

Newman hastened, with joyful steps, to inform Mrs. Kenwigs of his friend's 
acquiescence, and soon returning, broug^it back word that they would be happy to 
see^him in the first dpor as soon as convenient ; that Mrs. Kenwigs had, upon the 
instant, sent out to secure a second-hand rrench grammar and dialogues^ which, 
had long been fluttering in the sixpenny box at the book-stall round the comer ;* 
and tliat the family, highly excited at the prospect of this addition to their gentility, 
wished the initiatory lesson to come off immediately. 

And here H ma^ be observed, that Nicholas was not, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, a young man of high spirit. He would resent an sifront himself, or inter* 
pose4& redress a wrong offered to another, as boldly and freely ns any knight that 
ever set lance in rest ; but he lacked that pectiliqir e.xcess of coolness and great- 
min^ selfishness, which iuvatiably distinguish gentlemen of high spirit, In 
for our own part, wc are disposed to look upon such gentlemen as bdqg 
rather incumbrances than otherwise. in rising families*: happening to be acquainted 
with several whose spirit prevents their settling dowm to any grovelling occupation, 
and only displays itself in a tendency to cultivate moustnehios, and look fierce i and 
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6lt]»ugh moiutadiios and ferocity are both very«pretty Uiings in their way, ai^d 
very much to be conunraded, we confess to a desire to see them bre^ at the oaiicr's 
proper cost, rather than# t the expense of low-spirited people. 

' Nicholas, therefore, not being a high-spirited young man accordingtto common 
parlance, and deeming it a greater degradation to borrow, for the supply of his 
necessities, from Newman Noggstt than to Frenchdo the kittle ICcmvigses for 
five shiltiogs a week, accepted the offer, with the alacrit}' already descril)cd, nnd 
betook himself to the first floor with all convenient st3ecd. 

Here, he was received by Mrs. Kenwigs with a genteel air,«k!ndly^ntcnded to 
assure him of her^rotcction and Support ; ^und hern, too, he found Mr. Lillyvick 
and Miss Petowker ; the four Miss Kenwigses their form of audience ."^and the 
baby iif a dwarf porter’s chair with a deal tray before it, amusing himself with a toy 
horse without a head ; said horife being composed of a small wooden cylinder,* 
not unlike an Italian iron, supported on four crooked pegs, and painted in ingenious 
rcsemblai^-gf red wafers set in blacking. ^ * 

“ Ho^o you do, Mr. Johnson ? ” said Mr. Kenwigs. ** Uncle—Mr. Johnson.” 
"How do you do, sir?” said Mr. Lillyvick— rather sharply; for ho had not 
knomi \fhiU Nicholas was, on^hc previous night, and it was rather ag^vating 
circumstance if a tax collector hod been too polite to a teacher, 

"Mr. Johnson is engaged as private master to the children, uncle,” said Mrs. 
Kemvigs. ^ 

' * "'y replied Mr. Lillyvick. m 

" But 1 1 ^^,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, drawing herself up, " that th-at will not make 
them proud ; but that they will bless their own good fortune, which fias born tlicm 
superior to common people's children. Do you hear, Morlcena ? ” 

"Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs. 

"And when you go out in the streets, or elsewhere, T desire that you don't‘boast 
of it to the Other childrwi,” said Mrs. Kenwigs ; "and that if you must say any- 
thing about it, you don’t say no more than ' We've got a private master comes to 
teach us at home, but we ain't proud, because ma says it's sinful.' Do you hear, 
Morleena ? ” 

" Yes, ma,” replied Miss Kenwigs again, 

"Then mind you recollect, and do as 1 tell you,” said Mrs. Kemvigs. "Shall 
Mr. Johnson Iwgin, unae? '' 

" I anf ready to hear, if Mr. Johnson is ready to commence my deajj^” said the 
collector, assuming the air of a profound critic. " What sort of language do you 
consider French, sir ? " ^ , 

‘ ' How do you mean ? ” asked Nicholas, ^ 

"Do you consider it a good language, sir?” sa^d the collector; "a ifirctty 
language, a sensible language?” 

"A pretty language, certainly,” replied Nicholas: "and as it has a name for 
everything, and admits of elegant conversation about everything, I presume it is 
a sensible one.” ^ » 

"I don’t knoy,” saM Mr. Lillyvick, ddbbtfully. "Do you call it a cheerful 
language, now?”^ ^ 

" Yes,” replied Nicholas, "Jt should say it was, certainly.” 

" It's very much changed since my time, then,” said the collector, " very^much.” 
" Was it a dismal one in your Jmc ? ” asked Nicholas, scarcely able to rcp?fss .a 
smile. t 

" Very,!' replied Mr^ Lillyvick, with some vehemence of manner. " It’» the war 
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time that I speak of ; the last mr* It may be a cheerful language. I should be 
Sony to contradict anybody ; but I gan only say that IVe heard the French 
prisoners, whoVere natives, and ought to knowhow to^^>eak it, talking in sueh'^ 
a dismal mgtmer, that it made one miserable to hear them. Ay> that I have, fifty ' 
times, sfir— fifty times I ” « 

Mr. Lilly vick wa^^vaxiqg so cross, giat Mrs. Kemvigs thought it expedient to 
motion to Nicholas not to say anything : and it was not until Miss Petpwker had 
practised several blandishments, to soften the excellent old gentleman, that he 
deigned to^reak silence, by .asking, 

' ' What’s the water in French, sir „ 

replied Nicholas. 

*‘Ah !" said Mr. Lillyvick, shalong his head mournfully, "I thought a^muebk 
-•Lo, eh ? I don’t think anything of that language— rtothin^at all.” 

'‘L suppose the children may begin, uncle?” said Mrs. Kenwigs. 

** Oh y& ; they maj begin, ^ my dear,” replied the collector, ckkcpytentedly. 

'* / have no wish to prevent them." ^ 

This permission being conceded, the four Miss kenwigses sat in a rqw, with 
their taife all e»se way, and Morleena at the top ; wffile 'Nicholas, taking the book» 
began his preliminary explanations. Miss Petowker and Mrs. Kenwigs looke^ on, 
in silent admiration, broken only by the whispered assurances of the latter, that 
Morleena would have it all by heart in no time ; .and Mr. Lillyvick regarded the 
group with fi^jwning and attentive eyes, lying in wait for something wl^icL*' 
he could open a fresh discussion on the language. 


’ CHAPTER XVII. 

F0L1.0WS THE 'FORTUNES OP NICKLEBY. 

Tt was with a heavy heart, and many sod forebodings ^vhicli no effort could 
bai^h. that Kate Nickleby, on the morning appointed for the commencement of 
her engagement wipi Madame Mantalini, left the city when its clocks yet wanted 
a quarter of an hour to eight, and threaded her way alone, amid the noise and 
bustle of the streete, towards the west eudrof London. 

At this early hour pinny sickly girls, whose business, like that of the poor worm, 
is to ‘produce, with patient toU. the finery thatTjedecks the thoughtless and luxurious, 
traverse our streets, making towards the scene of their daily labour, and catching, 
as if by stealth, in theif hurried walk, the only gasp of wholesome air and glimpse 
of sunlight wbiah cheem their monotonous existence during the long train of hours 
that make a \w>rkin^ day. As she drew nigh to the more fiishionabte quarter of 
the town, Kate marked many of this ilass as they passed fiy, huimrylng like herself 
to iheir^ainful occupations, and saw, in their unliealthy looks and fe^e gait, but 
too clear an evidence that her misgivings were not Wholly groimdless^ 

She mved at Madame Mantalini's some minutes tefore the a^^pofnted ho^i 
and walking a few times up and down, hope that some other female 
might arrive and spare her the embarrassment of S&tmg business to jlheseryaiit* 
knocked timidly at the door ; whidi, after some delay, was opened by fbotmaiob 
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who hatjl been ptittla^ on his striped jacket as be came upstairs, and was now 
. intent on fastening his wron, # 

> , Is Madame MantaSii in faltered Kate. 

'*Not often otif at this time, miss/* replied the man in a tone x'Aiich rendered 
** Miss ’* something n^re offensive than “^y dear.** 

“ Can I see her?’* asked Katl. * 

"Eh? it replied the man, holding the door in his hand, and honouring the 
inquirer with a store and a broad grin, “ lA}rd, no." 

“ 1 came by lier own appointment, ” said Kate ; "I am~I am— to be emj^loycd 
1 .'re." » • ^ 

“Oh ! you should have lung the workers' 4icU," said the footman, touching the 
liaiidl# of one in the ^oor-post. i* Let me see, though. 1 fors^ot-^-Miss Xicklebu. 
bit?" 

Yes," replied Kate. 

“Yo»aN\. !b walk upstairs then, please," said «the man. "Madame Mantalini 
W'.'ints to sec you — this way— Take care of these things on the floor." 

Cautiu;iing her, in thesg te^ms, not to trip over a heterogeneous Jjttcr ef pastry- 
cook's frays, lamps, waiters full of glasses, and piles of rout scats which were 
stream about the hall, plainly bespeaking a late party on tlie previous night, the 
man led the ^vay to the second story, and ushered K.aie into a back room, 
communicating by folding-doors with the apartment in which sht had tirst seen 
ihc 'mi..4i;i^ss of the establishment. 

“ If you'USvait here a minute," said the man, " FU tell her presently." Having 
made this promise with much aflability, he retire(i anti left Kate alone. 

There was not much to amuse iiAhe room ; of which the most attraftive feature 
was, a half-length portrait in oil, of Mr. Mantalini, whom the artist had ^icted 
.scratching his head in an easy manner, and thus displaying to advantage a c^inood 
ring, the gift of Madame *Manialini before her marriage. There was, how'ever, the 
.sound of voices in conversation in the next roo^ ; and as|^lie converi^Uion was 
loud and the partition thin, Kate could not helju^scovering that they belonged to 
Mr. and Mrs. Manialini.’^ j 

'• If you will be odiously, dcmncbly, oulr/gc^usly jealous, my soul," said Mr. 
Mantalini, “you willfc very miserable— horrid miserable— dehmition miserable." 
And then there was a sound as though Mr. Mantalini were sipping his coffee, * 

“ I am miserable," returned Madame Mantalini, evidently pdhting. • 

"Then you are an ungrateful, unworthy, demd unthankful litye fairy/* said Mr, 
Mantalini. * 

*' I am not," returned Madame, witb a sob. 

* " Do not put itself out of humour/’ said Mr. Manfalini, breaking an egg. " It 

is a pretty, bewitching little demd countenance, and it should not be out of humour, 
for it spoils its loveline.ss, and makes it cross and gloomy li(c a frightful, naughty, 
demd hobgoblin." * 

“ 1 am not to be brought round in that wqg, always," rejoinerf Madame, sulkily. 

" It shall be Ijfoiight' round in any way it likes best, and not brought raund at 
all if it likes that better," retoi^d Mr. Mantalini, with his egg-spoon in his mouth. 

“ It's very easy to talk," saiaMrs. Mantalini. 

‘•Not so easy when one is eating^a demnition egg,” replied Mr, Mantalini for 
theydk runs down the waistco^and yolk of egg does not match any wraistcoat 
but n yellow waistcoat, liemmit,"^ 

rt‘Yoii were flirting with her during the whole night/’ said Mackime Mantalini, 
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apparently desirous to lead the conversation back to the point from which it had 
strayed. c 
'*No, no, my life." 

** You were,” said Madame ; “ I had my eye upon you all the time." 

''Bless the little cjvinkii^ twinkling^eye ; v^as^it on m6 all the timiST" cried 
Mantalini, in a sort of lazy rapture. " Oh, demmit I " 

"And I say once more," resumed Madame, " that you ought not to ^altz with 
anybody butyour c^wn wife ; and I will not bear it, Mantalini, if I take poison first." 

"She will not take poison and have horrid pains, will she?" saii Mantalini ; 
who, by the altered sound of' his voice. Seemed to have moved his chair, and taken 
up his position nearer to his wife. * "She will not take poison, because sh| has a 
demd fine husband who might have married two countesses gnd a dowager—" 

" T^o countesses, 'interposed Madame. " You told me one before I " ^ 

" Two I cried Mantsalini. " Two demd fine women, real countesses and 
splendid fortunes, demmit." c • 

" And why didn't you ? " asked Madame, playfully. 

" Why^didn’t 1 1 " replied her husband. " Had I npt seen, at a morning ^pucert, 
the demdest little fascinator in all the world, and while' that little fascinator is my 

wife, may not all the countesses and dowagers in England be " 

Mr. Mantalini did not finish the sentence, but he gave Madame Mantalini a veiy 
loud kiss, which Madame Mantalini returned ; after which, there seemed to be 
some more kissllig mixed up with the progress of the breakfast. ^ ^ 

"And whatc about the cash, my existence's jewel?” said Mantalinf when these 
endearments ceased. ' ' How much have we in hand ? ” 

" Very little indeed," replied Madame. ^ 

" We must have sdme more," said Mantalini ; " we must have some discount out 
of old Nickleby to carry on the war ^vl|^y, demmit." 

" You can't want any more just now," said Madame coaxingly. 

" My life and soul," returned her husband, "there is a horse for sale at Scrubbs’s, 
which it would be a sin and a crime to lose— going, my senses' joy, for nothing." 

" For nothing 1 " cried Madame, "lam glad of tha^." 

" For actually nothing," replied Mantalini. " A hundred guineas down will buy 
him ; mane, and crest, and legs, and tml, all of the demdest h&auty, I will ride him in 
the ^rk before the very chariots of the rejected countesses. The dein^ old dowager 
will faint w^d^lgrief find rage ; the other two will say * He is married, he has made 
away with himself, it is a demd thing, it is all up 1 They will liate each other 
demnebly, and wish you dead and buried. •*' Ha I ha 1 Demmit." 

Madame Mantalini^ prudence, if she hed any, was not proof against these 
triumphal pictures ; after a Iktic jingling of keys, she observed that she would sec 
what her desk contained, and rising for that purpose, opened the folding-door, and 
walked into the room where Kate was seated. 

" Dear me, child I" exclaimed Madame Mantalini, recoilii^ in surjurise. " How 
came you here ? " s 

" Ch^d ! " cried Mantalini, hurrying in. " How came-^h l-^fli--demnut, how 
d'yedo?'* 

" I have been waiting here some time, ma’am, se$d Kate, addressing Madame 
Mant(?Ur.i. " The servant must have forgotten to let you know that I was I 
think." 

" You really must see to that man," said MadanSle, turning to her husband* " He 
forgets everything." 
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•* I win twist his demd nose off his countenance for leaving such a very pretty 
creature all alone by hteclf/' said her hiftband. • 

*' Mantalini," cried Madame, “ you forget yourself.’* 

** I don’t forget you, my soul, and never shall and never can," .said MantaUni, 
kissing his wife’s hand; and grimacing asi^ to Miss Njpklebj^ who turned away. 

Appeased by this compliment, the lady of the business took some paiiers from 
her desk, •which she handed over to Mr. Mantalini, who received them with great 
delight. She then requested Kate to follow her, and after several ibiius on the 
part of Mr* Mantalini to attract the young lady's attention, they went away, leaving 
that gentleman e-xtended at full length on the sofa, with his heels in the^ir and a 
newsQ^per in his hand. ^ 

Ma^me Mantalini led the way down a flight of stairs, and through a passage, 

• to a large room at the back of the premises, where were a mgnber of young*woiucn 
employed in sewing, cutting out, making up, altering, ailH various othfcr processes 
known^nlylo those who are cunning in the arts ^f millinery and dressmaking. It 
was a close room with a skylight, and as dull and quiet as a room need be. 

On *^adame Mantalini ceiling aloud for Miss Knag, a shor^ bustling, over- 
dressed female, full of fmportance, presented herself, and all the young ladies 
suspending their operations for the moment, whispered to each other sundry 
criticisms upon the make and texture of Miss Nickleby’s dress, her complexion, cast 
of features, and personal appearance, with as much good breeding ns could have 
been dteplayed by the very best society in a crowded ball-room. 

** Oh, Miss Kmag," said Madame Mantalini, **this is the youi»gf)erson I spoke 
to you about." 

Miss Knag bestowed a reverential smile upon Madame Mantalini, which she 
dexterously transformed into a gracious cme for Kate, andf said that certainly, 
although it was a great^ deal of trouble have young people who were wholly 
unused to the business, still she was sure the young person would try to do her 
best— impressed with which conviction she (Miss Knag) felt an interest in her 
already. 

'* I think that, for the present at all events, it will be better for Miss Nickleby to 
come into the show-room with you, and try things on for people," said Madame 
Mantalini. ** She willknot be able for the present to be of much use in any other 
way ; and her appearance will " * 

“ Suit very well with mine, Madame Mantalini," interrupted Miss' Jftiag. " So 
it will ; and to be sure I might have known thiit you would n^ be long in finding 
that out ; for you have so much taste in^ll those matters, that really, as 1 often s.iy 
to the young ladies, I do not know haw, w'hcn, or where, ydli i^ossibly coukfc have 

• acquired all you know— hem — Miss Nickleby and are quite a pair, Madame 
Mantalini, only I am a little darker than Miss Nickleby, and— hem— I think niy 
foot may be a little smaller. Miss Nickleby, 1 am sure, ^ill not^ be offended at 

^ ^/kiy saying that, when she hears that our family always have beci^ celebrated for 
small feet ever since— hem — ever since out family had any flfct at all, indeed, I 
/ think. I had tflt' uncle once, Madame Mantalini who lived in Chcltenliam, ami 
had a most excellent business as a tobacconist-^hpm— who had such small feet, that 
they were no bigger than th<fte which are usually joined to wooden legs— the most 
symmetrical feet, Madame Mantalini, that even you can imagine." • a* 

*' 'Fhey must have liad something the appearance of club feet, Miss Knag," sairl 
Madapie. • 

*^Well now, that is so like j-ou," returned Miss Knag. “Ilal ha 1 ha I Of 
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club feet I Oh very good I As I often remark to the yotit^ Udies^ ^?Well I must 
say, ancfl do not cue who knows it, of a!fl the ready hiim^ir — hem— >I ever heard 
anywhere '^a^d 1 have heard a good deal ; for when my dear brother alive (I 
kept house for him. Miss Nickleby), we had to supper once a week .two or^ three 
young men, highly ceftbrate^ in those dags for thei%humour,*MaiS[ame MaiitalihW 
* Of all the ready humour,’ I say to the young ladies, ‘ / ever-Jj^teVd, Madame 
Mantalini’s is the most remarkable-— hem. It is so gentle, so sarcastic,' aiSd so 
good-nature4 (as I yas observing to Miss Simmonds only this morning), that how, 
or when, or by what means she acquired it, is jp me a mystery indeed,' " 

Hci-e Mfss Knag paused to take breath* and while she pauses, it may be observed 
not that she was marvellously loqulfeious and marvellously deierenti]^ to M{jd.ante 
Mautalini, since these are facts which require -no commentij but^that,' every now 
and then, she was dcqgstomed, in the torrent of her discourse, to intro<ince a loud, 
shrill, clear •' hem I ’’ th^mport and meaning of which, was vuiously interpreted 
by her acquaintance ; some holrflhg that Miss Knag dealt in exag^rati^n, and 
introduced the monosyllable, when anjr fresh Invention wa/ in hoijcse^ of coinage 
in her braihi ; others, that when she wanted a \^rd, thtew it in to gaig* timei 
and prevent anybody else from striking into the eonversatiw. It nit^ybo fuj;<ther 
remarked that Miss Knagg still aimed at youth, although she had shot beyond it^ 
years ago : and that she was \veak and vain, jsmd one those people who arfe best 
described by il^ axiom, tli|^t you may trust diem as far as you can see them, and 
no farther. \ w 

" You’ll take care that Miss Nickleby understand^ her hours, and so fortk,” said 
Madame Mantalini ; “and so I’ll leave her with you. You’ll not forget my 
directions. Miss Knag?” ^ . 

Miss Knag of course replied, that.ffi foi^et ^nytlilng Madame ‘^lafttalfni had - 
directed was a moral impossibility ; ’'^Hd tlijJ lady, di^jensing a general good 
morning among her assistants, sailed away. * ^ 

'‘Charming creature, isn't she, Miss Nickle'fty?” said Miss Kn.a^^rubbing her 
liands together. 

“ I have seen very little of her," said Kate. “ I hardly know yet.” ' ^ 

“ Have you seen Mr. Mantalini?” inquired Miss Knag. 

*'* yes ; I have seen him twice.” ® 

“ Isn’t he a charming creature?'* . ' ^ 

♦' Indeedihe does Rot strike me as being so, by any means,” replied Kale. . 

" No, my dear h” cripd Miss Knag, etevating lier hands. “ Why, goodness 
gracious mercy, where’s your taste? Such a fine, tall, full-whiskered, dashii%, 
gentltftnanly man, with such teethed hair, Imd— hem— -well now, you do astonish 
me.” 

“ I dare say I am very foolish,” replied Kate, laying aside her bonnet ; “but as 
my opinion is o^very little uyortance to him or any6ne else, I do not regret havin£( 
funned it, and^hall be slow to change it, I think.” 

“ He is a ver^ finR man, Son’t you tl^nk so? ” asked one ^ the young ladles. 

•* Indeed he may be, for anything I could say to the Contrary,** r^ed Kate. 

And drives very beautiful horsesr doesn't he ? '* inquired another. 

“ I dare say he may, but I never’saw them,” ^wefed Kate. 

•* Nmrir saw them I” inteiposed Miss Knag. ,;\Oh. well I There it isnt oUCO; 
you know ; how can you possibly pronounce aft bplplon about a gentlemltn— liem— i 
if you don’t see him ns he turns out altogether?" ^ - 

/ Them wna so much of the world— even of thj^ttle wocM of die couutiy giriM*ia 
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this of the old milliner, that Kate, who was anxious, for every reason, ^ 
chaise the ^subject, nude no further remark, and left Miss Knaf in possession of 
the field. * 

After a ijort silence, during which most of the yoiuig people ^de a closer 
inspeOtjpn ot Koite'S upp^rance and c<mipared notes resj.mctiag it, one of them 
Ofteiid to h^' her off mth l^r shawl, %nd the ofifir being accepted, inquired 
whether dfd^ot find black very uncomfortable wear. 

I- do mdeod," replied K.nte, with a bitter sigh. 

** So dusty and hot,” observed the sixiakor, .-idjusting her dross for her. 

Kfite might have said, that mourning isuometirno^ the coldest wear whi(^ mortals 
can assume ;-that it not only chills the breastsg>f those it clothes, but, extending its 
infiiieUce ta summer friends, freeze| up their sources of goixi-will and kindness, 
withering dll tlie.lnidsT)f promise they once so liberally put forth, leaves nothing but 
bared and rotten heartlc exposed. There are few who have fiist a f^^ioiwl or relative 
constituting un life their sole dependence, who j||ave not keenly felt tliis chilling 
influence of their ^blcgarb. She had felt jt acutely, and feeling it at the moment* 
could ^ot qultd'tetraitt her tears, 

t. iftn very sorry to have bounded you with my thoughtless sp^h," said her 
. companion. I. did »ot^ think of it. You are in mourning for some near iclation ? 

“ For my father,” answered Kate. 

" For what relation, Miss asked Miss Knag in an audible voice. 

" Her father,” replied the' other’ softly. 

“ Hcf father, eh ?” said Miss Knag, without the slightest depression of her voice. 

“ ** All I a long illness, Miss Siniflionds ?** 

“’Hush,” replied the gkl ; “ I don't know,” 

'■•‘‘Oui; migfoiiuno %vas very sudjdenJ^ sat^ Kale, turning awny, “or I might, 
perhaps, at a time like this, be euabted to suj^rt it better.” 

There had existed not% little desire p the room, according to invariable custom 
when* any new,* “young person” came, to know who Kate was, and what she was, 
and all about her ; but, aiiiioiigh it might h.avc been very naturally increased' by 
her appearance ^and emotion, the knowledge that it pained her to be questioned, 
was sufficient to repress even this curiosity ; and Miss Knag, finding it hopeless to 
attempt extracting any^urther particulars just then, reluctantly commanded silence, 
and bade the work proceed. ^ ^ 

In silence, then, tho tasks were plied until half-past one, #hen a b^ed leg of 
mutton, with potatoes to correspond, were setved in the kitcheij llie meal over, 
and the ladies having enjoyed the additiAial rcla.\ation of washing their hands, the 
work began again, ami was again per^rmed in silence, until*thc noise of carnages 
, rattling through the struts, and of loud double knocks M doors, gave token that the 
day's work of the more fortunate members of society vi-as proceeding in its turn. 

One of these double knocks at Madame Mantalini> door, anngiinccd the equipage 
of some great lady — or rather, rich one, for there iff occasionally^ a distinction 
between riches and greatness— who h.ad come with her daughteieto approve of some 
court dresses wkjjah ha^ been a long time * rep^ng, and upon wHbm K^tc was 
deputed to w'ait, accompanied by Mus Knag, ahd officered of course by Madagie 
Mantaiini. • , 

Kate's part in the pageant .was humble enough, her duties being limited to 
holding articles of costoine tpitU Miss Knag was ready to try them on, and now 
and tying « stjring, or fastenfhg a hook-and-eye. She might, not unreasonably, 
have supposed herself bengs^the ^h of any or bad humour ; hut it 
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happened that the lady and daughter were both out of temper that day. and the 
poor girl came for her share of their {tevilings. She w^ awkward— her hands 
were cold — dirty— cdarse — she could do nothing right ; they wndered how Madame 
Mantalini couM have such people about her ; requested they might see some other 
young woman the ne:(t time they came ; and so forth. e • 

So common an occurrence would haMlybe de#:rving of mention, but for its 
effect. Kate shed many bitter tears when these people were gone, and fejit, for the 
first time, hq^nbled by her occupation. She had. it is true, quailed at the prospect 
of drudgery and hara service ; but she had felt no degradation in working for her 
bread, until she found herself exposed !• insolence and pride. Philosophy would 
have taught her that the degradatioi^twas on the side of those who had sunk so low 
as to display such passions habitually, and without cause ; but she was too *youug 
for such consolation, and her honest feeling was hurt. Mky not the complaint, 
that cdmmqn people ^e;- above their station, often take its rise in the fact of un- 
common people being below theii^ ? 

In such scenes and occupations the time wore on, until nine o'clock, when Kate, 
jaded anij dispirited with the occurrences of the day, hastened from the confinement 
of the work-room, to join her mother at the street ct^rner, and walk honfe the 
more sadly, from having to disguise her real feelings, and feign to participate in all 
the sanguine visions of her companion. 

** Bless my soul, Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby ; ** I’ve been thinking all day, what 
a delightful thiftg it would be for Madame Mantalini to take you into partnership — 
such a likely t^ing too you know ! Why, your poor dear papa’s cousin’s sister-in-law 
— a Miss Browndock— was taken into partnership by a lady that kept «i school at 
Hammersmith, and made her fortune in no time at all. I forget, by-the-bye, 
whether that Miss Browndock was the same lady that got the ten thousand pounds 
prize in the lottery, but I think she was ; indeed, now I come to think of it, I am 
sure she was. ' Mantalini and Nickleby,* how well fc would sound ! — and if 
Nicholas has any good fortune, you might have Doctor Nickleby, the head-master 
of Westminster School, living in the same street." 

*' Dear Nicholas I " cried Kate, taking from licr reticule her brother’s letter from 
Dolheboy s Hall. “In all our misfortunes, how happy it makes me, mamma, to 
hear he is doing well, and to find him writing in such good i^irits ! It consoles me 
for all we may undergo, to think that he is comfortable and happy." 

Poor Kie^.e I she filtle thought, how weak her consolation was, and how soon she 
would be undeceived. 


^ .CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISS KNAG, DOTING ON KATE NICKLEBY FOR THREE WHOLE DAYS, 

MAKES UP HER MIND HATE AcK FOR EVERMORl^. THfir CAUSES WHICH 
LEAD MISS KNAG TO FORM THIS RESOLUTION. 

THERE are many lives of much pain, hardship, and suffering, which, having no 
stiiTin^ interest for any but those who lead them, are disregarded by persons who 
do not want thought or feeling, but who pamper ^eir compassion and need W fgh 
stimulants to rouse it. ' 
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There are not a few among the discipl^ of charity who requite, in their vocation, 
scarcely less excitement than the votaries of pleasure in theirs ; ana hence it is that 
diseased sympathy and compassion are every day expended on «ut-of-thc-way 
objects^ when only tgo many demands upon the legitimate exercise of the same 
virtues in a healthy state, are cftnstantly \lithin the sigiit an 3 hearing of the most 
unobservant person alive. In short, charity must have its romance, as the novelist 
or playwright must have his. A thief in fustian is a vulgar character, scarcely to be 
thoitght of by persons of refinemeat ; but dress him in green velvet,* with a high- 
crowned hat, and change the scene of lys operations, from a thickly peopled city, 
to a mountain road, and you shall find in him the very soul of poetry add adven- 
ture. #80 it is with the one great cardinal 'Virtue, which, properly nourished and 
exercised, leads to. if It does not nlcessarily include, all the others. It must haWs * 
its romance ; and the less of real, hard, struggling work-a-iay life there isdn that 
romance, better. * ^ 

The life to which poor Kate Nickleby was deviSed, in consequence of the unfore- 
seen train of circumstances already developed in this narrative, was a hard one ; 
but lek the very dulness, ilhhealthy confinement, and bodily fati^e, w)iich made 
up its sum and substance, should deprive it of any interest with the mass of the 
charitable and sympathetic, I would rather keep Miss Nickleby herself in view just 
now, than chill them, in the outset, by a minute and lengthened description of the 
establishment presided over by Madame Mantalini. • 

Well, now, indeed, Madame Mantalini," said Miss Knag, as Kate was taking 
her weary way homewards on the first night of her noviciate, " thalfMiss Nickleby 
is a very creditable young person— a very creditable young person indeed~hem— 
upon my word, Madame Mantalini, it does very extraordinary credit even to 
your discrimination that you should have found such a very excellent, very well- 
behaved, very— hem — veiy unassuming young woman to assist in the fitting on. I 
have seen some young women when they had the opportunity of displaying before 
their betters, behave in such a—oh, dear— well— but you're always right, Madame 
Mantalini. always ; and as 1 very often tell the young ladies, how you do contrive to 
be always right, when so many people arc so often wrong, is to me a mystery 
indeed." 

** Beyond putting i^ery excellent client out of humour. Miss Nickleby not 
done anything veiy remarkable to-day — that I am aware of, aycast/' s^d Madame 
Mantalini in reply. 

'*Oh, dearl" said Miss Knag; **^ut you must allow a^reat deal for inex- 
perience, you know." 

“ And youth ?" inquired Madame.* ^ 

** Oh, 1 say nothing about that, Madame Mantmini," replied Miss Knag, red- 
dening ; "because if youti} were any excuse, you wouldn't have " 

< " Quite so good a forewoman as 1 have, 1 suppose," sug^p^ Madame. 

" Well, I never did know anybody like you, Madame Mantalini, 'If rejoined Miss 
Knag most complacently, " and that's the fact, for you know ^hat one's going to 
say, before it hs& timeio rise td one’s lips. Oh, very good I Ha, ha, ha I 

" Wot myself," observed Madame Mantalini, glancing with affected carelessness 
at her assistant, and laughing heartily in her sleeve, " I consider Miss Nickleby the 
most awkward girl 1 ever saw in my life." ' 

" Poor dear thing," said M|^ Knag; "it’s not her fault. If it was, we might 
hope <0 cure it ; but . ks it's her misfontine, Madame Mantalini, why really you 
know, as the man s^d about the bUad faotae> we ought to respect it.’* 
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" Her uiicle tgld me she had been considered pretty/' remarked Madame Man* 
taJini. *' 1 think’ her one of the most ordmary girls I ever i?et with.” 

**Ord{nery4” cried Miss Knag with a countenance beaming delight; **and 
awkward ! Well, all I can say is, Madame Mantalini, thajt I quite love ^e poor 
gii^ : and that if she twite as indifTerlnt-looking; and twice as awkward as she 
If, 1 should be only so much the more her friend, and that’s the truth of it,” 

In fact Miss Knag had conceived an incipient affection for Kate Mickleby, after 
witnessing^hS* failuit that morning, and this short conversation with her superior 
increased the favourable prepossession to^ most surprising extent ; which was the 
more renlkrkable, as when she first sinned that young 1^/s face and figure, she 
had entertained certain inward misgivings that they w'ould never agree. 

But now/’ said Miss Knag, glancing at the ifcflcction of herself in a mirror at 
no great distance, '* I fove her— I quite love her— I declare I do 1 ” 

Of such a highly disinterested quality was this devoted friendship, aiiH so superior 
was it to the little weaknesses o? flattery or ilUnature, that the kind-hearted Miss 
Knag candidly informed Kate Nickleby, next day, that she saw she would^ never 
do for th% busihess, but that she need not give hersCflf the slightest uneasiness on 
this account, for that she (Miss Knag) by increased exertions on her own part, 
would keep her as much as possible in the back ground, and that all she would 
have to do, would be to remain perfectly quiet before company, and to shrink from 
‘ attracting notice by every means in her power. This last suggestion was so mucli 
in accordance with the timid girl’s own feelings and wishes, that she readily pro- 
mised impUcit^rcliance on the excellent spinster’s advice : without questioning, or 
indeed bestowing a moment’s reflection upon, the motives that dictated it. 

** I take quliu a lively interest in you, my dear soul, upon my word,” said Miss 
Knag; “a sister’s interest, actually. It's the most singular circumstance I ever 
knew.” 

Undoubtedly it was singular, that if Miss Knag did feel a strong interest in Kate 
Nickleby, it should not rather have been the interest of a maiden aunt or grand- 
mother ; that being the conclusion to which the difference in their respective ages 
would have naturally tended. But Miss Knag wore clothes of a very youthful 
pattern and perhaps her fcelkigs took the same shape. 

" Bless you 1 " said Miss Knag, Ixjstowing a kiss upon Kafe at the conclusion of 
the second day's work, “how very awkward you have been all day." 

" 1 fear your kind and open communication, which has rendered me more pain- 
fully conscious of ixy own defects, has not Improved me,’’ sighed Kate. 

“ No, no, I dare say not," rejoined Miss Knag, in a most uncommon flow of 
good humour. But how much better that )^ou should know it at first, and so be 
able to go on, straight and comfortable 1 Which way are you walking, my love ? " 
*' Towards the city/’ replied Kate. 

“The city 1 ” crie4 Miss Knag, regarding herself with great favour in die gls^ 
as she tied he* bonnet. “ Goodness gracious me I now do you really live in the 
city?" <i, ‘ 

“ Is itFso very unusual for anybody to live there?” asked Kate, balf-smiling, 

“ 1 couldn't have believed it possible that any yovtng wom^ could ha^.Uved 
there, under any circumstances whatever, for three days together,” B/fls$ 

Knag. • y 

'^ Reduced— I should say poor people,'^ «XksWered.Kate^c0riectii^ herself !baStUy; 
for she was afinid of appettnig|jis^^, V must where ’ 

^ “ Ah 1 very true, so thejflirtt Weed I with 
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that sort of hdlf sight which* accompanied' by two or three sliglit nods of the head. ' 
is pity's small change in|general society ;*** and that's whnt I verf often tell my 
brother, when our servants go away 111. one after another, and he thanes the back 
kitchen's rather too damp for 'em to sleep in. These sort of people, I tell him. are 
glad to Aeep anywhere^ Heavei^ suits thef:>aGk to the ^denf What a nice thing 
jt is to think that it should be so, isn't it?" 

** Very,* replied Kate. 

** I'll walk with you part of the way, my dear," said Miss Kngg„ “ f®r you must 
go very near our house ; and as it’s quite dark, and our lust servant went to the 
hospital a week ago, with St. Anthopy’s fire in her face, I shall be glad oof your 
company." • 

Kate would willinglyWiave excused herself from this flattering companionship ^ 
but Miss Knag having adjusted her bonnet to her entire satisfaction, took her arm 
with an air |yhich plainly sliowed how much she felt tffe complimeiff slus was 
conferring, and they were in the street before she cSuld say another w’ord. 

"I fear," said Kate, hesitating, that mamma— my mother, I mean — is waiting 
for me."'* 

You needn't make the least apology, my dear." said Miss Knag, smiling sweetly 
as she spoke; "I dare say she is a very respectable old i^rson. and I shall be quite 
—hem — quite pleased to know her." 

As poor Mrs. Nickleby was cooling— not her heels alone, but her \ynbs generally 
at the street comer, Kate had no alternative but to make her known to Miss Knag, 
who, doing the Last new carriage customer at second hand, acknowledged the in* 
troduction with condescending politeness. The three then walked away, arm in 
arm : with Miss Knag in the middle, in a special state of amiability. 

** I have taken such a fancy to your daughter, Mrs, Nickleby, you can't think," 
said Miss Knag, after slic ^ad proceeded a little distance in dignified silence. 

** I am delighted to hear it," said Mrs. Nickleby ; ** though it is nothing new to 
me, that even strangers should like Kate." 

“ Hern I " cried Miss Knag. 

You will like her better when you know how good she is," said Mrs. Nickleby. 
** It is a great blessing to me, in my misfortunes, to have a child, who knows neither 
pride nor vanity, anrl ^ose bringing-up might very well have excused a liltlg of 
both at first. You don't know what it is to lose a husband, Miss Knag." 

As Miss Kniig had never yet known what it was to gain cme, it fofTowed very 
nearly as a matter of course, that she didn’t know what it was t%lose one ; so she 
,, said in some haste, '*No, indeed I don%" and said it w'ith^an air intending to 
signify that she should like to catch Herself marrying^ anybody — ^no, no, she knew 
better than that. 

Kate has improved even in this little time, I have no doubt," said Mrs. 
Niddeby, glancing proudly at her daughter. 

Oh 1 of course," said Miss Knag. 

And win itnf^ve stii( more," added Mrs# Nickleby. 

**Tb£|tshe war TH be bound," replied Miss Knag, squeezing Kate's arrp in lier 
own, .tOpoint the joke. 

'’She alwaye^was clever," said poor Mrs. Nickleby, brightening up, “always, 
from a baby. I recollect when she was only two years and a half old, that a* gentle- 
man, wbo used to visit very mii^ at our house — Mr. Watkins, you know. Kate, 
my deefr; that yourpodj^'pnpa ifrent bail for, who afterwards ran away to the United 
Statei^, Sild sent 99 €m dioes* ujHh iiK^I^.^^Rsctionatc letter that it 
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made your poor dear father cry for a week. You remember the letter ? In which 
he said that he^was very sorry he couldn’t repay the fifty pfunds just then, because 
his capital w|}S all out at interest, and he was very busy m^ing his fortune, but that 
he didn't forget you were bis gofi-daughter, and he should take it very unkind if we 
didn’t buy you a silver cora^ and put it dpwn to hi^Id acco&nt ? Dear me? yes, niy 
dear, how stupid you are 1 and spoke so affectionately of the old port wine that Im 
used to drink a bottle and a half of every time he came. You must 'remember 
Kate ! ’* ® 

** Yes, yes, mamma ; what of him ? ’* 

Why. that Mr. Watkins, my dear, said Mrs. Nickleby slowly, as if she were 
making a tremendous effort to recotibet something of paramount importance^* •• that 
Mr. Watkins—he wasn’t any relation, Miss Knag will understand, to the Watkins 
who kept the Old Boar in the village ; by<thc-bye, I don’t remember whether it' 
was the Oid Boar or tl\tj Cleorge the Third, but it was one of the tw<^ I know, and • 
it's much the same— that Mr. Watkins said, when you were only two years and U 
half old, that you were one of the most astonishing children he ever saw. He did 
indeed, Misb I^ag. and he wasn't at alt fond of children, and couldn’t have 'had the^ 
slightest motive for doing it. 1 know it was he who said so, because I recollect, 
well as if it was only yesterday, his borrowing twenty pounds of her x>oor dear papa 
the very moment afterwards.” 

Having qu^(^ this extraordinary and most disinterested testimony to her 
daughter's excellence, Mrs. Nickleby stopped to breathe ; and Miss Kn.ag, finding 
that tlic discesurse was turning upon family greatness, lost no time in striking in, 
with a small reminiscence on her own account. 

Don't tallc of lending money, Mrs. Nickleby,” said Miss Knag, or you'll drive me 
crazy — perfectly crazy. My mamma — hem — was the most lovely and beautiful 
creature, with the most striking and exquisite — hem— the most exquisite nose that 
ever was put upon a human face, I do believe, Mrs. Nickleby (here Miss Knag 
rubbed her own nose most sympathetically) ; the most delightful and accomplished 
woman, perhaps, that ever was seen ; but she had that one fciiUng of lending 
money, and carried it to such an extent that she lent— hem— oh 1 thousands of 
pounds, all our little fortunes, and what’s more, Mrs, Nickleby, 1 don't think, if we 
were to live till —till— hem — till the very end of time, that ^ should ever get them 
baetc again. I donjt indeed.” 

After coiicludinglhis effort of invention without being interrupted. Miss Knag fell 
into many more collections, no less interesting than true, the full tide of which, 
Mrs. Nickleby in vain attempting to st^, at length sailed smoothly down’, by 
adding an undercurrent of her own recollections ; and so both ladies went on talking 
together in perfect contentment ; the only difference between them, being, that 
whereas Miss Knag addressed herself to Kate, and talked very loud. Mrs. Nickleby 
kept on in one unbroj^en monotonous flow, perfectly satisfied to be taUdog, and 
caring very little whether anybody listened or not. 

In this manner tuey walked on, ver^amicably. until the^ arrived at Miss Knag's 
brothei;'s. who was an ornamental stationer and small circulating library keeper, in 
a by-street off Tottenham Court Road ; and who let out by tlie day, weidir, pionth, 
or year, the newest old novels, whereof the titles Were displayed in- pat^d-iak 
characters on a sheet of pasteboard, swinging at his door-post. As Miss Knag 
happened, at the moment, to be in the middle of on account of her twenty-second 
offer from a gentleman of large propertyi she insr^ their all in to 
supper together ; and in they went. 
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Don't go away. Mortimer," said Mis| Knag as they entered the shop. It's 
only one of our young t4hes and her mother. Mrs. and Miss NicklSby.” 

" Oh. indeed ! " said Mr. Mortimer Knag. ** Ah I " , 

Having given utterance to these ejaculations with a very profound and thoughtful 
air. Mr. Knag slowly snuflfed tw« kitchen eindles on th^counfbr, and two more in 
the windo^. and then snuffed himself from a box in his waistcoat pocket. 

There was something very impressive in the ghostly air with which all this was 
done ; and as Mr. Knag was a tall tank gentleman of solemn* featuifs, wearing 
spectacles, and garnished with much less hqjr than a gentleman bordering on forty, 
or thereabouts, usually boasts. Mrs. Nickleby whispered her daughter Shat she 
thougha he must be literary. * 

** Past ten," said Mr.^Knag, coniAlting his watch. " Thomas, close the W'arcJ 
house." • • 

Thomas \va^ a boy nearly half as tall as a shutter, and thh warehouse ^as a shop 
about the size of three hackney coaches. 

"Ah 1" said Mr. Knag once more, heaving a deep sigh as he restored to its 
parent shelf the book he had been reading. " Well— yes— I believe s^per Is ready, 
sister." 

With another sigh Mr. Knag took up the kitchen candles from the counter, and 
preceded the ladies with mournful steps to a b.ack parlour, where a charwoman, 
employed in the absence of the sick servant, and remunerated with ce|f:ain eighteen^ 
pences to be deducted from her wages due, was putting the supper out. 

" Mrs. Blockson," said Miss Knag, reproachfully, "how very often >have begged 
you not to come into the room with your bonnet on ! " 

" I can't help it, Miss Knag." said the charwoman, bridling up on the shortest 
notice. " There's been a deal o’ cleaning to do in this house, and if you don't like 
it, I must trouble you to l(^k out fur somebody else, for it don't hardly pay me, and 
that's the truth, if 1 was to be hung this minute." 

" I don't want any remarks if you please," said Miss Knag, witli a strong 
emphasis on the personal pronoun. " Is there any fire down stairs for soint! hot 
water presently ? " 

"No there is not, indeed, Miss Knag," replied the substitute; "and so I Won't 
tell you no stories abouPit." 

" Then why isn't there ? " said Miss Knag. 

"Because there ain't no coals left out, and if I could make %oals I \^ou1d, but 
ns I can't 1 won't, and so I make bold to icll you, mem," replied ^rs. Blockson. 

"Will you hold your tongue-female 7 " said Mr. Mortimer Knng, plunging 
' violently into this dialogue. * • 

’ "By your leave, Mr, Knag,” retorted the charwoman, turning sliarp round. 
^I’m only too glad not to speak in this house, excepting when and where I'm 
spote to. sir ; and with regard to being a female, sir. 1 shot^ld wisl^ to know what 
you considered yourself ? " . . 

"Amiserablewretch.'i exclaimed Mr. Kn^, striking his fordhead. "A* miser- 
able wretch." * 

"I’m very glad to find that yo^ 'don’t call yourself out of your nafne< sir, saiu 
Mrs. Blockson ;"and as I had tVro twin children the day 1)efore yesterday was only 
seven weeks, and my little Charley feh down n airy and put his elber dirt, last 
Monday, I shall take it as a favior if you'll send nine shillings, for one weck'.4 
Work, my house, afote the clock strikes ten to-morrow." 

With these parting words, the good wmuan quilted the room with great case of 
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manner, leaving the tlixor wide open ; Mr. Knag at the same moment, flung hUd- 
self into the ** Warehouse,” and groaned lloud. | 

"What is^ihe matter w|th that gentleman, pray?" inquired Mrs. Nicldehy, 
greatly disturbed by the sound. 

*• U he in ?” inquiM K^, really ala|med, ^ 

Hush I *’ replied Miss Knag ; " a most melancholy history, He was onoe most 
devotedly attached to— hem— to Madame Mantalini." * 

"Bless me I " exclaimed Mrs. Niokleby. 

" Yes," continued Miss Knag, " and received great encouragement too, and con- 
fidently ^oped to marry her. He has* a most romantic heart, Nickleby, as 
indeed— hem — as indeed all our fanflly have, and the dis^pointmentwas a ^readful 
blow. He is a wonderfully accomplished mana^most extraordinarily accomplished 
--reads — hem — ^readg every novel that comes out ; I mean every novel that — ^hem — 
that has aWy fashion in if, of course. The fact is, that he did find so much in the 
books he read, applicable to bfc own misfortunes, and did find hfmself in every 
respect so much like the heroes— because of course he is conscious of his own 
superioriiy. asisve all are, and very naturally— that be took to scorning evfrythUig, 
and became a genius ; and I am quite sure that he is, at this very present moment, 
writing another book." 

^ ** Another book I " repeated Kate, finding that a pause was left for somebody to 

say something. 

"Yes," said Miss Knag, nodding in great triumph; " another book, in three 
volumes pqsK octavo. Of course it’s a great advantage to himHn all his little 
fashionable descriptions, to have the benefit of my— Kcm— of my experience, be- 
cause, of course, few authors who write about such things can have such oppor- 
tunities of knowing them as I have. He’s $0 wrapped up in high life, that the least 
allusion to business or worldly matters — ^like that woman just now, for instance — 
quite distracts him ; but as I often say, 1 think his disappointment a great thing 
for him, because if he hadn’t been disappointed he couldn't have written about 
blighted hopes and all that ; and the fact is, if it hadn't happened ns it has, 1 don't 
believe his genius would ever have come out at all." 

How much more communicative Miss Knag might have become under more 
favourable circumstances, it is impossible to divine, but^as the gloomy one was 
within ear-shot, and the fire wanted making up, her disclosures stopped here. To 
judge fron. all appearances, and the difficulty of making the water warm, the last 
servant could not have been much accustomed to any other fire than St. Anthony’s ; 
but a little brandy and water was made H last, and the guests, having be^ pre* 
viously regaled with Cold leg of mutton and ^ad and cheese, soon afterward^ topk 
leave ; Kate amusing hsrsAU all the way home, with the recollection of her last 
glimpse of Mr. Mortimer Knag deeply abstracted in the shop ; and Mrs. Nickleby 
by debating within hemelf whether the dressmaking firm would ultimately booOOie 
"Mantalini, Knag, and Nickleby," or "Mantalini, Nickleby, and Knag." . u 
A> this high point, Miss Knag's frimdship remained, (or three whole ^ys, hiuoh 
to the wonderment of Madame Mantauni's young ladies, wno had aevdf b^ld sudh 
constancy in that quarter before ; but on the fourth, it received a chedt i|0 less 
violent than sudden, which thus occurred. 

It happened that an old lord of great fiunUy, who was going to magiry a youni^ 
. lady of no family in particular, come with the young lady, and the 
sister, to witness the ceremony of trying on tw^ nuptial ^nnets 
ordered the dny before; and Madame Mantalini annouiudng the 
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' treAile, t^ugb the speaking-pipe» wh)<^ eommunicated >vith the vi,x>rk-rooin. Miad 
KA&g darted hastily upstws with a bonnet^n each haad, and presented her$el( in 
tha show-room, in a channing state of palpitation, intended to dentonslratc her 
enthusiasm in the cause. The bonnets were no sooner fairly on, than^liss Knag 
and MadAne Mantalini fell Into convulsions |>f admiration. 

A most elegant appearance,” said Madame Mantalinf 
** I never^w anything so exquisite in all my life,” said Miss Knag. 

Now, the old lord, who was a very old lord, said nothing, [>ut mumbled and 
chuckled in a state of great delight, no less with the luiptial iM^nnets and tlu^ir 
wearers, than with his owli address in gettiiilr such a fine woman for his wif^ ; and 
the young lady, who was a very lively young ladip. seeing the old lord in this rap- 
turous <£ndition, chasej the old logd behind a cheval-glass, and then and there < 
kissed him, while Madame Mantalini and the other young ladg looked, discreetly, 
another way. • ^ 

But, pendin^he salutation, Miss Knag, who waft tinged with curiosity, stepped 
accidentally behind the glass, and encountered the lively young lady's eye just at 
the v^y moment when she kiss|d the old lord ; upon which the yougg ladyi In a 
pouting manner, murmured something about *'an old thing,” and '‘groat imper- 
tinence,” and finished by darting a look of displeasure at Miss Knag, and smiling 
contemptuously. 

Madame Mantalini,” said the young lady. 

Ma'am.” said Madame Mantalini. 

** Pray have up that pretty young creature we saw yesterday,” 

“ Oh yes, do,” said the sister. 

"Of all things In the world, Madame Mantalini,” said the lord's intended, 
throwing herself languidly on a sofa, "1 hato being waited u{>on by frights or 
elderly persons, I^t rac always see that young creature, I bog, whenever I come.'* 

" By all means," said the old lord ; "the lovely young creature, by all means.” 

" Everybody is talking about her,” said the young lady, in the same careless 
manner ; "and my lord, being a great admirer of beauty, must positively see her.” 

"She is universally admired,” rq^lied Madame Mantalini. " Miss Knag, send 
up Miss Nickleby. You needn’t return.” 

" I beg your twdon, Madame Mantalini, what did you say last?” asked Miss 
Knag, trembling, * ’ 

"You needn’t return," repeated the superior, sharply. Mis^l Knag Vanished 
without another word, and in all reasonable time was rcplacc<l by^ate, who took 
off the new bonnets and put on the old o8es : blushing very much to find that the 
old lord and the tw'o young ladies were staring her out of countdhnncc all the time. 

- " Wliy, how you colour, child I ” said the lord's choserf bride. 

"She is not quite so accustomed to her business, as she will be in a week or 
two,” intciposed Madame Mantalini, with a gracious smile. ^ ^ 

"lam mi'aid you have been giving her sonic of your wicked looks, my lord,” 
said the intended. # • * 

" No, no, no,” replied the old lord, " no, no. I’m going to be married and lead a 
new life. Ifa, ba, ha 1 a new life, a new life 1 ha, ha, ha ! ” 

It was a satisfactory thing to hear that the old gentleman wns going to lead a 
new life, for it was pretty evident that hb old one would not last him much longer. 
The meic dbartion of protracted chuckling reduced him to a fearful ebb of coughing 
andgftspf^ ; it was some minute! before be could find breath to remark that the 
girl pretty for ft mUbner. 
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** I hope you don’t think good looks a disqualification for the business, my lord," 
said Madame %lantalini, simpering* * q 

" Not by^any means,” replied the old lord, *^or you would have left it long ago,” 
** You naughty creature,” said the lively lady, poking the peer with her parasol i 
1 won't have you falk sc^ How darefyou ? ’ ® 

This playful inquiry was accompanied with another poke, and another, and then 
the old lord caught the parasol, and wouldn't give it up again, which fnduced the 
other lady^o com^ to the rescue, and some very pretty spo^veness ensued. 

** You will see that those little alterations are made Madame Mantalini,” said the 
lady. Nay, you bad man, you posftively shall go first ; I wouldn’t leave you 
behind with that pretty girl, not fdlr half a second. I knpw you too well. Jane, 
r my dear, let him go first, and we shall be qgita sure of hlta^” 

The old lord, evidently much flattered by this suspicion, bestowed a grotesque 
leer upof/Kate as he passed ; and, receiving another tap with the parasol for his 
wickedness, tottered down'stairt to the door, where his sprightly bddy was hoisted 
into the carriage by two stout footmen. 

"Fok t” srjd Madame Mantalini. **how he ever, gets into a carriage* without 
thinking of a hearse, / can't think. 'Hierc, take the things away, my dear, take them 
away. ” 

Kate, who had remained during the whole scene with her eyes modestly fixed 
upon the gi-qiind, was only too happy to avail herself of the permission to retire, 
and hasten joyfully down stairs to Miss Knag's dominion. 

The circiinstanccs of the little kingdom had greatly changed, however, during 
ih^ short period of her absence. In place of Miss Knag being stationed in her 
accustomed scar, preserving all the dignity and greatness of Madame Mantalini's 
representative, that worthy soul vras reposing on a large box, bathed in tears, while 
three or four of the young ladies in close attendance upon her, together with the 
presence of hartshorn, vinegar, and other restoratives,' would have borne ample 
testimony, even without the derangement of the head-dress and front row of curls, 
to her having fainted desperately. 

** Bless me 1 ” said Kate, stepping hastily forward, '* What is the matter? ” 

This inquiry produced in Miss Knag violent symptoms of a relapse ; and several 
young ladies, darting angry looks at Kate, applied more$< vinegar and hartshorn, 
aii& said it was " a shame.” • 

•‘Whal is a sTfame?" demanded Kate. “What is the matter? What has 
happened? tell me.” 

“Matter!” cried Miss Knag, coming, all at once, bolt upright, to the great 
consternation of tlfb assembled maidens ;r “Matter! Fie upon you, yoiL nasty 
creature I ” 

“ Gracious I ” cried Kate, almost paralysed by the violence with which the 
adjective had been jjrked out from between Miss Knag's closed teeth ; ■ “ have / 
offended you?” 

“ You offended me ! ” retorted Miss Knag. “ Youf a chit, a child, an upstart 
nobcMly I Oh, indeed I Ha. ha I ” ^ ^ « 

Now, it was evident, as Miss Knag laughed, that something struck her as being 
exceedingly funny ; and as the young ladies took their tone from Miss Knag— she 
bdng Che chief— they all got up a laugh without a moment’s delay, and nodded 
their heads a little, and smiled sarcastically to each other, as much as to say, how 
very good that was ! • 

“Here she is," continued Miss Knag, getting off the {rox, and introducing Kate 
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witli much ceremony and many low curtseys to the delighted throng ; *' here she ia 
— everybody is talking ajpout her — the bellS, ladies — the beauty, Ihc^b. you bold* 
faced thing ! " , 

At this crisis^ Miss Knag was unable to repress a virtuous shudder, which imme- 
diately dbmmunicated Itself to «aU the ylung ladies after^which, Miss Knag 
laughed, and after that, cried. 

*' For fiffeen years," exclaimed Miss Knag, sobbing in a most affecting manner, 
**for fifteen years have^ been the credit and ornament of this room eAd the one 
upstairs.- Thank God," said Miss Knag, stamping first her right foot and then 
her left with remarkable energy, "I have ‘never in all that time, till no’v, been 
exposet^to the arts, the yile arts, of a creature, ^vho disgraces us with all her pro- 
ceedings, and makes proper people Mush for themselves. But I feci it, 1 do feel it, ^ 
althoughfl am disgusted." 9 , 

Miss Knag here relapsed into softness, and the yoim^ ladies rcncvTlng their 
attentions, murmured that she ought to be superior to such things, and that for 
their part they despised them, and considered them beneath their notice ; in witness 
wh«wf,'‘|hey call^ out, more emphatically than before, that it was S shame, and 
that they felt so angry, they did, they hardly knew what to do with themselves. 

** Have I lived to this day to be called a fright I " cried Miss Knag, suddenly 
becoming convulsive, and making an effort to tear her front off. 

“ Oh no, no," replied the chorus, **pray don't say so ; don't now 
" Have I deserved to be called an elderly person ? " screamed Miss Knag, 
wrestling with the supernumeraries. « 

Don’t think of such things, dear," answered the chorus. 

I hate her," cried Miss Knag; ** I detest and hate her. Never let her speak' 
to me again ; never let anybody who is a friend of mine speak to her ; a slut, a 
hussy, an impudent artful ^ussy 1 " Having denounced the object of her wrath, in 
these terms, Miss Knag .screamed once, hiccupped thrice, gurgled in her throat 
several times. Slumbered, shivered, woke, came to, composed her head-dress, and 
declared herself quite well again. 

Poor Kate had regarded these proceedings, at first, in perfect bewilderment. She 
had then turned red and pale by turns, and qnce or twice essayed to speak ; but, as 
the true motives of this titered behaviour developed themselves, she retired a few 
paces, and looked calmly on without deigning a reply. Nevertheless, although she 
walked proudly to her seat, and turned her back upon the group*' of little^satellites 
who clustered round their ruling planet in the remotest corner of th^ room, she gave 
way, in secret, to some such bitter tears would have gladdened Miss Knag’s 
inmost soul, if she could have seen them fall. 


CHAPTER XIX. ^ ’ 

DESCRIPTIVE OP X DINNER AT MR. RALPH NICKLEBY S, AND OP THE MANNER 
IN WHICH THE COMPANY ENTERTAINED THEMSELVES, BEFORE DINNER, AT 
DINNER, AND AFTER DINNER. 

> 

The bile and rancour of the worthy Miss Knag undergoing no diminution during 
the remainder of the week, but rafher augmenting with every successive hour ; and 
the honest ireof all the yojimg ladies rising, or seeming to rise, in exact proportion to 
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the good apinster'ft indlgnatloo, and both waxing very hot every time Miss Nicklefay 
was called upstairs ; it will be readily in&gined that that foung lady's daily life was 
none of th^ most cheerful or enviable kind. She hailed the arrival of Saturday 
night» as a prisoner would a few delicious hours' respite from slow, and wearing 
tortum. and felt, the f oor pittancevfor her fiist week'stabour would l^ave been 
dearly and hardly earned, had its amount been trebled. 

When she joined her mother, as usual, at the street comer, she was^ not a little 
surprised fb find her in conversation with Mr. Ralph Nickleby ; but her surprise 
was soon redoubled, no less by the jnatter of their conversation, than by the 
smoothed and altered manner of Mr. Nickleby himself. 

“Ah I my dear I " said Ralph ; ^ we were at that moment talking about^you." 

• “ Indeed I " replied Kate, shrinking, though she scaroe knew why, from her 
uncle's cold glistening eye. 

“ Thaf^ instant," saiS Ralph. “ I was coming to call for you, making sure to 
catch you before you left ; but*your mother and I have been talking over family 
tdfairs, and the time has slipped away so rapidly 

“ W^l, ninv, hasn't it?" interposed Mrs. Nickleby, quite Insensibl? to the 
sarcastic tone of Ralph's last remark. “ Upon my word, I couldn't have believed it 
possible, that such a Kate, my dear, you’re to dine with your uncle at half- 

past six o’clock to-morrow." 

Triumphing in having been the first to communicate this extraordinary intel- 
ligence. Mrs. Nickleby nodded and smiled a great nian> times, to impress its full 
magnificence on Kate’s wondering mind, and tiicn flew off, at an acute angle, to a 
committee of ways and means. 

** Let me ^ce," said the good lady. “Your black silk frock will be quite dress 
enough, my dear, with that pretty little scarf, and a plain band in your hair, and a 

pair of black silk stock Dear, dear," cried Mrs. Nrkleby, flying off at another 

angle, **if I had but those unfortunate amethysts of mine— you recollect them, 
Kate, my love -how they used to sparkle you know— but your p^pa, your poor 
dear papa— ah I there never was anything so cruelly sacrificetl as those jewels wei-c, 
never I " Overpowored by this agonising thouglit, Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, 
in a melancholy manner, and applied her handkerchief to her cj^s. 

“ I don't want them, mamma, indeed," said Kate. “ l?V>rget that you ever had 
them." 

Kate, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby, pettishly, “how like a child 
you talk I Fovr-.and-twenty silver teaspoons, brother-in-law, two gravies, four 
salts, all the amethwts— neddace, brooch, and earrings— all made away with, at 
the* same time, and! saying, almost on my tended knees, to that poor good soul, 
‘Why don’t you do something, Nicholas? Why don’t you make some arrange-’ 
ment ? ’ I am sure that anybody who was about us at that time, will do me the 
justice to own* that iC 1 said that once, I said it fifty times a-day. Didn’t I. Kate, 
my dear? Ijid I ever lose an opportunity of impressing it on your poor papa?" 

“ No, no, marhma, never," And to do ,Mrs. Nickleby justice, she 

neverdiad lost — and to do married ladies as a body justice, they*' seldom do lose— 
any occasion of inculcating similar golden precepts, whose only blendsh Is, the slight 
degree of vagueness and uncertainty in which they are usually 

“Ah!" said Mrs. Nickleby, with great fervour, had been taken 

at the beginning— Well, I have always done my duty, oomfori-"' 

When she had anived at this reflection, Mrs. l^ickleby sighed, itibbed h#* faa^, 
cast up her eyes, and finally assumed a look of meek oomposuro ; dma 
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that sh« was A persecuted saint, but that she wouldn't trouble her hearers ))y mcu- 
tioning a circumstance ^Ich must be so <$bvious to everybody. ^ 

"Now," said Ralph, with a smile, which in common with all oiljer tokens of 
emotion, seemed to skulk under his fece. rather th.in play boldly over it— "to 
return to the point ftim \vhich>we have strayed. I ^avO ^ little party of -of - 
gentlemen with whom I am connected in business just now, at my house lo-morrow ; 
and your mother has promised that you shall keep house Tor me. I am not much 
used to parties ; but this is one of business, and such fooleries are aA important 
part of it sometimes. You don't mind obliging me ? " 

*' Mind I " cri«l Mrs. Nickleby. " My dear Kate, why " « 

" Pipy,” interrupted Ralph, motioning her iS be silent. '* I spoke to my niece.” 
" I shdl be very glad, of course,* unde,” replied Kate ; "but 1 am afraid yo:i 
will find me awkward and embarrassed.” • . 

** Oh no,” Ralph ; "come when you like, in a hacJkney coach— Yll pay for 
it. Good ni^t — a — a— God bless you.” • 

The blessing seemed to stick in Mr. Ralph Nickleby's throat, as if it were not 
used to'ihe thoroughfare, andsdidn't know the way out. But it got^ut somehow, 
though awkwardly enough ; and having disposed of it, he shook hands with his two 
relatives, and abruptly left them. 

" What a very strongly-marked countenance your uncle has ! ” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, quite struck with his parting look. "I don’t see the sjjjghtest resem- 
blance to his poor brother.” 

" Mamma 1 ” said Kate reprovingly, “To think of such a thing ! ” » 

" No,” said Mrs. Nickleby, musing. " There certainly is none. But it's a very 
honest face.” 

The worthy matron made this remark with great emphasis aiuf elocution, ns 
if it comprised no small guantity of ingenuity and research ; and, in truth, it was 
not unworthy of being classed among the extraordinary discoveries of the age, 
Kate looked hastily, and as hastily looked down again. 

"What has come over you, my dear, in the name of goodness?” asked Mr;, 
Nickleby, when they had walked on for some time, in silence, 

"1 was only thinking, mamma," answered Kate. 

"Thinking 1 ” repeat^ Mrs. Nickleby. " Aye, and indeed plenty to think .al^out, 
too. Your uncle has taken a strong fancy to you, that’s quite clear, and if soint' 
extraordinary good fortune doesn't come to you after this, I shalfbc a littf? surprised, 
that’s all.” ^ ^ 

With this she launche<l out into sundry anecdotes of yotm^ ladies, who had harl 
thousand pound notes given them id reticules by eccentric uncles ; and of ybung 
ladies who had accidentally met amiable :gentlemen of enormous wealth at their 
uncles’ houses, and married them alter short but ardent courtships ; and Kate, 
listening, first in apathy and afterwards in amusement, felt# as the/ walked home, 
something of her mother’s sanguine complexion gradually awokenjpg in her own 
bosom, and began to tl^nk that her pro.speo^ might be brighteiftng. and that better 
days might be dlwning upon them. Such Is hope, Heaven’s own gift to stauggling 
mortals \ pemding, like some subtle essence from the skies, all things, both good 
and bad ; asf universal as death, and more infectious than disease 1 
The feeble and winter’s suns in the city arc very feeble Ihdeed'^ 

might have brigh^ifeM up, as shone through the dim windows of the huge old 
h0U5d,'on wknesang the unusual sight which one half-furnished room displayed. 
Ill A S(lobmy comer, wherd^ for years, had stood a silent dusty pile of merchandl^o. 
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sheltering its colony of miccj xind frowning, a duU and lifeless mas^ upon the 
panelled rooni,%ave when, responding tef the roll of hea^f waggons in tlK street 
without, it quaked with sturdy tremblings and caused the bright eyes of its tiny 
citizens to grow brighter still with fciir, and struck them motionless, with attentive 
ear and palpitating heart until the akrmChad passe|^ away— In this dark cofher, was 
arranged, with scrupulous care, all Kate's little finery for the day ; each article of 
dress partaking of that indesaribnble air of jauntiness and individuality wFiich empty 
garments -whether by assocUition or that they become moulded, os it were/to the 
owner’s form-will take, in ^es accustomed to or picturing, the wearer's smartness. 
In plac^of a musty bale of goods, there ky the black silk dress ; the neatest possible 
figure in itself. The small shoes, with toes delicately turned out, stood uj^n the 
yery pressure of some old iron weight ; and a pile of harsh, '{jiscoloured leather had 
unconsciously given j^lacc to the veiy same little pair of black silk stockings, which 
had b^n4he objects of tMrs. Nicklcby's peculiar care. Rats and mice, and such 
small gear, had long ago been starved, or had emigrated to better quarters ; and 
in their stead appeared gloves, bands, scarfs, hair-pins, and many other little 
devices, |.lmo|( as ingenious in their way as rats and^nice themselves for tljp tanta* 
lisation of mankind. About and among them all moved Kate herself, not least 
beautiful or unwonted relief to the stern, old, gloomy building. 

In good time, or in bad time, as the reader likes to take it — for Mrs. Nickleby’s 
impatience went a good deal faster than the clocks at that end of the town, and 
Kate was dre^ed to the very last liair-pin a full hour and a half before it was at all 
necessary to ^egin to thinb about it— in good time, or in bad time, the toilet was 
completed ; and it being at length the hour agreed upon for starting, the milkman 
fetched a coach from the nearest stand, and Kate, with many adieus to her mother, 
and many kind messages to Miss La Creevy, who was to come to tea, seated herself in 
it, and went away in state, if ever anybody went away in state in a hackney coach yet. 
And the coach, and the coachman, and the horses, rattled and jangled and whipped, 
and cursbd and swore, and tumbled on together, until they came to Golden Square. 

The coachman gave a tremendous double knock at the door, which was opened 
long before he had done, as quickly as if there had been a man behind it, \y1th his 
hand tied to the latch. Kate, who had expected no more uncommon appearance 
than Newman Noggs in a clean shirt, was not a little a|(onishcd to see that the 
opG.ier was a man in handsome livery, and that there were two or three others in 
the hall. jThere wes no doubt about its being the right house, however, for there 
was the name upon the door ; so she accepted the laced coat-slccve which was 
tendered her, and entering the house, wus ushered upstairs into a back drawing- 
room, where she was<’eft alone. ^ 

If she had been surprised at the apparition of the footman, she was perfectly 
absorbed in amazement at the richness and splendour of the furniture. The 
softest and most elegant carpets, the most exquisite pictures, the costliest mirrors, 
articles of richest ornaSnent, quite dazzling from their beauty, and perplexing from 
the prodigality witj^ which they were scattered around ; encountered her on every 
side. The very staircase, nearly downHo the hall-door, wai' crammed with beautifid 
and lukirious things, as though the house were brimful of riches, wbicli with a 
very tripling addition, would fairly run over into the street. 

Prescmtly, she heard a scries of loud double knocks at the street-door, and after 
every knock some new voice in the next room, and the tones of Mr. Ralph Nit^el^ 
were easily distinguishable at first, but by degrees tkey merged into tlte genei^ buzz 
of conversation, and all she could ascertain was that there were sevend. gentlemen 
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with no very musical voices, who talked very loud, laughed vyy hcariily, and 
swore more than she \ii>uld have thought quite necessary. Uut this was a quosiioii 
of taste. • 

At length, the door o^ed, and Ralph himself, divested of his bools, and ccre- 
monioftly embellished with bliick silks and shoes, prci^ited fiis crafty face. 

“ I couldn't see you befgre, my dear." he said in a low lone, and pointing, as he 
spoke, to the next room. *' 1 was engaged in receivibg them. Now—shall I take 
you in?'* • • 

*' Pray.uncle," said Kate, a little flurrl^, as people much more conversant with 
society often are. when they are about to enter a room full of strangers. «nd have 
had tjpfie to think of it. previously. '* are thereliny Lidics here?" 

“ Nd." said Ralph, chortly, *' I flon’t know any." 

** Must I go in immediately?" asked Kate, drawing back m little. 

** As you jjease," said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders. •" They are all come, and 
dinner will be announced directly afterwards — thftt's all." 

Kate would have entreated a few minutes' respite, but reflecting that her uncle 
might ‘consider the payment of the hackney-coach fare a sort of ^argadn for her 
punctuality, she suffered him to draw her arm through his, and to lead her away. 

Seven or eight gentlemen were standing round the fire when they went in, and. 
as they were talking very loud were not aware of their entrance until Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, touching one on the coat-sleeve, said in a harsh, empl^tic voice, as if 
to attract general attention : 

“ Lord Frederick Verisopht, my niece. Miss Nickleby." * 

The group dispersed, as if in great surprise, and the gentleman addressed, 
turning round, exhibited a suit of clothes of the most superlative cut, a pair of 
whiskers of similar quality, a moustache, a head of hair, and a young face. 

** Eh 1 " said the gentl^nan. “ Wliat— the— deyvlc I " 

With which broken ejaculations, he fixed his glass in his eye, and stared at Miss 
Nickleby in ^keat surprise. 

My niece, ray lord," said Ralph. 

“Tlicn my ears did not deceive me, and it’s not wa-a-x work," said bis lordship. 
*' How de do? Tm very happy." And then his lordship turned to another super- 
lative gentleman, somithing older, something stouter, something redder in the j[aoe, 
and something longer upon town, and said in a loud whisper that the girl was 
“ deyvlish pitty." ^ * 

" Introduce me, Nickleby," said this |econd gentleman, who , 3 ^ lounging with 
his b.ick to the fire, and both elbows on the chimncy-piece. ^ 

" Sir Mulberry Hawk," said Ralph:* * 

Otherwise the most knowing card in the pa-ad^, Miss Nickleby," said Lord 
Frederick Verisopht. 9 

“ Don’t leave me out, Nickleby," cried a sharp-faced gentjicman, ,>vho was silting 
on a low chair with a high back, reading the paper. 

" Mr. Pyke,” said R^ph. ^ 

" Nor me, Nftkleby," cried a gentleman with a flushed face and a flash air, from 
the dhow of Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

"Mr. Pluck," said Ralph. Then wheeling about again, towards a gentleman 
with the neck of a stork and the legs of no animal in particular, Ralph inlCroduced 
him as the Honourable Mr. Snobb ; and a white-headed person at the table as 
Colonel bowser. The colonefwas in conversation with aomebodyi who appeared 
to be a make-weight, and was not introduced at aU. 
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There were two circumstances which,* in this early stage of the |xirty, strudc 
home to Kate's oosom, and brought the mood tingling to ller face. One was the 
flippant contempt with which the guests evidently regarded her uncle, and the other, ‘ 
the easy insolence of their manner towards herself. That^the first symptpm was 
very likely to lead to (he aggravation of tne secondf it needed no great peiwtration 
to foresee. And here Mr. Ralph Nickleby had reckoned without his host^ for how'- 
cver fresh from the country a young lady (by nature) may be, and however unac- 
quainted wfth comr^entional behaviour, the chances are, that she will have quite as 
Strong an innate sense of the decencies apd proprieties of life as if she had run the 
gauntlctiof a dozen London seasons— possibly a stronger one, for such senses have 
been known to blunt in this improving process. • 

• When Ralph had completed the ceremonial of introduction, he led his blushing 
niece to a seat. As ke did so, he glanced warily round as though to assure himsdf 
of the imi^Pbssion which ^er unlooked-for appearance had created. ^ - 

“ An unexpected playsure, NiAleby," said Lord Frederick Verisopht, taking his 
glass out of his right eye. where it had. until now. done duty on Kate, and fixing 
it in his Inft, t9bring it to bear on Ralph. • 

Designed to surprise you, Lord Frederick," said Mr. Pluck. 

" Not a bad idea," said his lordship, ''and one that would almost warrant the 
addition of an extra two and a half per cent." 

Nickleby,’^ said Sir Mulberry liawk, in a thick coarse voice, “ take the hint, 
and tack it on to the other five-and-twenty, or whatever it is, and give me half for 
the advice," • 

Sir Mulberry garnished this speech with a hoarse laugh, and terminated it with a 
pleasant oath regarding Mr. isMckleby's limbs, whereat Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
laughed consumedly. 

These gentlemen had not yet quite recovered the jqjst, when dinner was an- 
nounced, and then they were thrown into fresh ecstasies by a similar cause ; for Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, in an excess of humour, shot dexterously past Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, who w^as about to lead Kate downstairs, and drew her arm through his 
up to the elbow. 

“No, damn it, Verisopht," said Sir Mulberry, “fair pWs a jewel, and Miss 
Nickleby and I settled the matter with our eyes, ten minutef ago." 

“*^a, ha, ha 1 " langhed the Honourable Mr, Snobb, " very good, very good." 
Rendered additionally witty by this applause, Sir Mulberry Hawk leered upon his 
friends most fncet^usly, and led Kate downstairs with an air of familiarity, which 
roused in her gentle breast such burning indignation, as she felt it almost impossible 
to repress. Nor was the intensity of thes(f feelings at all diminished, when she 
found herself pkiced at the* top of the table, with Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord 
Frederick Verisopht on either side. • 

“Oh, you' vq found •your way into our neighbourhood, have you?" Said Sir 
Mulberry as 1^ lordship sat down. 

“Of course," replied Iword Fredcric)(, fixing his eyes ot^Mlss Nickl^y, “how 
can you ask me?" * 

“Well, you attend to your dinner," said Sir Mulberry, “ and don't mtod Miss 
Nickleby and me, for we sliall prove very indifferent company, I dare say.’^ 

“ I wish you'd interfere here, Nickleby," said I/)rd Fmderick. 

“What is the matter^ my lord?" demanded Ralph iVom the bottom of the table, 
where he was supported by Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. * 

“ This fellow, Hawk, is monopolising yotu' niece," said Lord 
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“He ha* a tolerable share of everyt:(^ng that you lay claim tg, my lord, “ said 
Ralph with a'siieer. • 

“ Gad» ^ he has," replied the young man ; “ deyvle take me if I Iniow which is 
master Jp kny house, hp or 1.'* 

“ / know," muttered Ralph. • 

“ I th(pk I shall cut hint off with a shilling,” said the young nobleman, 
jocosely. 

“No, no, curse it," said Sir Mulbeny. “When you come to the^hiUing«-thc 
last shilling— ru cut you fast enough ; bK till then. I'll never leave you— you may 
take your oath of it." ^ 

Thil sally (which >vas strictly founded on fact) was received with a general roar, 
above which, was plaiWy distinguishable the laughter of Mr. I'>'kc and Mr. Hneft, 
who were, evidently. Sir Mulberry's toads in ordinary. Ijiddhd, it was jjot difficult 
to see, that^he majority of the company preyed upon the unfortunate young lord, 
who, weak and silly as he was, appeared by far the least vicious of the party. Sir 
Mulberry Hawk was remarkable for his tact in ruining, by himself aijd liis creatures, 
young gentlemen of fortune— a genteel and elegant profession, oi whifti he had 
undoubtedly gained the head. With all the boldness of an original genius, he had 
struck out an entirely new course of treatment quite opposed to the usual method ; 
his custom being, when he had gained the ascendancy over those he took in hand, 
rather to keep them down than to give them their own way ; aii4 to exercise his 
vivacity upon them, openly, and without reserve. Thus, he made them butts, in a 
double sense, and while he emptied them with great address, causcS them to ring 
with sundry well-administered taps, for the diversion of society. 

The dinner was as remarkable for the splendour and completeness of its appoint- 
ments as the mansion itself, and the company were remarkable for doing it ample 
justice, in which respect Messrs. Pyke and Pluck particularly .sign.ilised themselves; 
these two g^tlemeii eating of every dish, and drinking of every bottle, with a 
capacity and perseverance truly astonishing. They were remarkably fresh, too, 
notwithstanding their great exertions : for, on the appearance of the dessert, they 
broke out again, as if nothing serious had taken place since breakfast. 

“Well," said I-orcL Frederick, sipping his first glass of port, “if this is a dis- 
counting dinner, all Inave to say is, deyvle take me, if it wouldn’t be a good lii-nn 
to get discount every-day." ^ ^ 

“You 11 have plenty of it, in your time," returned Sir Mulberry H.awk ; 
“ Nicklcby will tell you that," % » 

“ What do you say, Nicklcby ?" inquired the young mai^ ; “am I to be a good 
customer?" 

“ It depends entirely on circumstances, my lord," replied Ralph. 

“ On your lordship’s circumstances," interposed Colonel Chowser of the Militia 
and the race-courses. • » 

The gallant colonel glanced at Mes.sr5. Pyke and Pluck as^if ht thought they 
ought to laugh at his joke, but tlio.se gcntlCtoien, being only engaged to laugh for 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, were, to his signal di.scomfimre, as grave as a pair cjT under- 
takers. To add to his defeat. Sir Mulberry, considering any such efforts an invasion 
of his peculiar privilege, eyed the offender steadily, through his gla^ss, ns if 
astonished at his presumption, and audibly stated his impression that it was an 
“infepial liberty," which being^a hint to Lord Frederick, he put up glass, and 
surveyed the object of censure as if he were some extraordinary wild animal then 
exhibitinif the first time. Asa m.aiter of course, Messrs. Pyke and Pluck staml 
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at the individual whom Sir MuUjcrry Hawk stared at ; so, the poor colonel, to hide 
his confusion, was reduced to the necessity of holding his fiort before his right eye 
and affecting<.to scrutinise its colour with the most lively interest. 

All this while, Kate sat silently as she could, scarcely daring to raise her ^es, lest 
they should cncount^ the admiring gale of Lord Frederick Verisopht, w, what 
was still more embarrassing, the lK>ld looks of his friend Sir Mulberry. The latter 
gentleman was obliging enough to direct general attention towards her. 

*' Here if ^iss iNickleby," observed Sir Mulberry, “wondering why the deuce 
somebody doesn't make love to her." ^ 

“ No^ indeed," said Kate, looking hastily up, “I and then she stopped, 

feeling it would have been better to Hive said nothing at all. 

• “ ril hold any man fifty pounds." said Sir ft^lberry, “ that Miss Nickleby can’t 
look in my face, and tell me she wasn't thinking so." 

“ DoneT*" cried the ndble gull “ Within ten minutes." ^ 

“ Done !’* responded Sir MultSerry. The money was produced on both sides, 
and the Honourable Mr. Snobb was elected to the double office of stakeholder and 
time-keeper. ^ • .»' 

“ Pray," said Kate, in great confusion, while these preliminaries were in course 
of completion, “pray do not make me the subject of any bets. Uncle, I cannot 
really—" 

“Why not,<»ny replied Ralph, in whose grating voice, however, there 

was an unusual huskiness, as though he spoke unwillingly, and would rather that 
the propositicfti had not been broached. “It is done in a moment ; there is 

nothing in it. If the gentlemen insist on it 

/ don't insist on it," said Sir Mulberry, with a loud laugh. “ That is, I by no 
means insist upon Miss Nicklcby's making the denial, for if she does, I lose ; but I 
shall be glad to see her bright eyes, especially as she favours the mahogany so 
much." 

“ So she does, and it’s too ba-a-d of you. Miss Nickleby,” said the Aoble youth. 

“ Quite cruel," said Mr. Pyke. ^ 

“ Horrid cruel," said Mr. Pluck. 

“ I don’t care if I do lose," said Sir Mulberry ; “for one tolerable look at Miss 
Nicyeby’s eyes is worth double the money,” 

“ ^lore," said Mr. Pyke. 

“ Far mire," saii Mr. Pluck. • 

“ How goes thc^cnemy, Snobb?" asked Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

' ' Four minutes gonp,’ ' 

“ Bravo 1” 

“ Won’t you ma-ake one ^ort for me. Miss Nickleby?/' asked Lord Frederick, 
after a short interval. 

“ You needn't troublp yourself to inquire, my buck,” said Sir Mulberry ; “ Miss 
Nickleby and \ understand each other ; she declares on my side, and shows her 
taste. You haven’fa cliance, old felloyr. Time, Snobb? " ^ 

“ Eight minutes gone." 

“ Get the money ready," said Sir Mulberry ; “you’ll soon hand over." 

“ Ha, ha_ft ha I" laughed Mr. Pyke. 

Mr. Piuck, who always came second, and topped his companion if he could, 
screamed outright. 

The poor girl, who was so ovcnvhelmed with confusion that she scarcely^ knew 
what she did, had determined to remain perfectly quiet ; but fearing that by so 
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doing she might seem to countenance Sir Mulbeny's boast, which had been uttered 
with great coarseness aiM vulgarity of mlnner, raised her eyes, anS looked him in 
the face. There was something so odious, so insolent, so repulsiv^ in the look 
which met her, that, without the power to stammer forth a syllable, she rose and 
hurrieef^from the rodtn. She«restrained*her tears b^a greUt effort until she was 
alone upstairs, and then gave them vent. 

Capital I ’* said Sir Mulberry Hawk, putting the stakes in his •• 

a girl of spirit, and we'll drink her health." ^ ^ 

It is needless to say, that Pyke and Co. Responded, with great warmth of manner, 
to this proposal, or that the toast was drunk with many little insinuations ^rom the 
firm, gelative to the completeness of Sir MulBerry's conquest. Ralph, who, while 
the attention of the oihcr guests Was attracted to the principals in the preoedti^ 
scene, had eyed them like a wolf, appeared to breathe mhrg freely now h\^ niece 
was gone ; tjje decanters passing quickly round, he leaned back in hi^chair, and 
turned bis eyes from speaker to speaker, as they Warmed w'ith wine, with looks that 
seemed to search their hearts and lay bare, for his distempered sport, every idle 
thought within them. 

Meantime, Kate, left wholly to hersclt, had, in some degree, recovered her com. 
posure. She had learnt from a female attendant, that her uncle wished to see her 
before she left, and had also gleaned the satisfactory intelligence, that the gonilc- 
men would take coffee at table. The prospect of seeing them no mgre, contriburod 
greatly to calm her agitation, and, taking up a book, she composed herself to 
read. • 

She started sometimes, when the sudden opening of the dining-room door let 
loose a wild shout of noisy revelry, and more than once rose in great alarm, a» a 
fancied footstep on the staircase impressed her with the fear that some stray member 
of the party was retumgig alone. Nothing occurring, however, to realise her 
apprehensions, she endeavoured to fix her attention more closely on her l>ook, in 
which by de^ees she became so much interested, that she had read 011 through 
several chapters without heed of time or place, when she was terrified by suddenly 
hearing her name pronounced by a man's voice close at her ear. 

The book fell from her hand. Lounging on an ottoman close beside her, was 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, etidently the worse— if a man be a niffian at heart, he is never 
the better — for wine. " 

** What a delightful studiousness I " s.aid this accomplished*jgentlemtn. " WiiS 
it real, now, or only to display the eye-lashes ? " 

Kate, looking anxiously towards the ^oor, made no reply. ^ 

" I have looked at 'cm for five minutes,” said Sir Mulbeh’y. " Upon my soul, 
they’re perfect. Why did I speak, and <lestroy such w pretty little picture I " 

** Do me the favour to be silent now, sir," replied Kate. 

No, don’t," said Sir Mulberry, folding his crush hat to lay his elbow on, and 
bringing himself still closer to the young lady ; "upon ifiy life, you oughtn't to. 
Such a devoted slave of yours. Miss Nicldeby — ^it’s an infernal tiling to treat him 
80 harshly, upofl my soul it is." " , 

** I wish you to understand, sir," said Kate, trembling in spite of Herself, but 
speaking with great indignation, ** that your behaviour offends and disgusts me. If 
you have a spark of gentlemanly feeling remaining, you will leave me," • 

"Now why," said Sir Mulberry, "why will you k^ up this aMwarance of 
excessive rigour, my sweet cfcature? Now, be more natural— my dear Miss 
Nickleby, be more natural'^rio/* 
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Kate hastily rose ; but as she rosci Sir Mulberry caught her dress, and fordbly 
detained her. ^ *^0 

Let me go. sir," she cried, her heart swelling with anger. ''Do you hear? 
Instantly— this moment." 

*' Sit down, sit down." sai^ Sir Mulbenfy ; " I wapt to tallcto you." 

" Unhand me, sir, this instant," cried Kate. 

"Not for the world," rejoined Sir Mulberry. Thus speaking, be leaned over, as 
if to replac^ll^r in her chair ; but the young lady, making a violent effort to dis- 
engage herself he lost his balance, and measured his length upon the ground. As 
Kate spippng forward to leave the room, Mr. Ralph Nickleby appeared in the door- 
way, and confronted her. 

^ "What is this?" said Ralph. 

" It is this, sir," replied Kate, violently n|f|ated : "that beneath the roof where 
T, a helpleis girl, your dead brother's child, should most have found, protection, I 
have been exposed to insult whicte should majlce you shrink to look u^n me. Let 
me pass you." 

Ralph iid si rink, as the indignant girl fixed her kipdling eye upon him ; but he 
did not comply with her injunction, nevertheless : for he led her to a distant seat, 
and returning, and approaching Sir Mulberry Hawk, who had by this time risen, 
motioned towards the door. 

" Your way lies there, sir," said Ralph, in a suppressed voice, that some devil 
might have owSed with pride. 

"What do )|pu mean by that? " demanded his friend, fiercely. 

Tlic swoln veins stood out like sinews on Ralph’s wrinkled forehead, and the 
nerves about his mouth worked as though some unendurable emotion wrung them ; 
but he smiled disdainfully, and again pointed to the door. 

" Do you know me, you old madman ? ” asked Sir Mulberry. 

“Wen," said Ralph. The fashionable vagabond for the moment quite quailed 
under the steady look of the older sinner, and walked towards the do8f, muttering 
as he went. 

" You wanted the lord, did you?" he said, stopping short when he reached the 
door, as if a new light had broken in upon him, and confronting Ralph again. 
" Damme, I was in the way, was II" ’ 

Ridph smiled again, but made no answer. 

"Who brought to you first?" pursued Sir Mulberry j " and how, without 
me, could you ever have wound him in your net as you have?" 

"The net is a'kirgc one, and rather full," said Ralph, "Take care that It 
chokes nobody in the fueshes." 

"You would sell your fleiSli and blood for money; yourself, if you have not 
already made a bargain with the devil," retorted the other. " Do you mean to tell 
me that your pretty niece was not brought here, as a decoy for the drunken boy 
downstairs ? " 

Although this hufiried dialogue was carried on. In a su^jipressed tone on both 
sides, Ralph looked involuntarily roiinci' to ascertain that Kate hao not moved her 
position so as to be within hearing. His adversary saw the advantage be had 
gained, and followed it up. 

" Do you mean to tell me," he asked again, " that it is not so ? Do you mean 
to say that if he had found his way up hero instead of mo, you wouldn’t have been 
a little more blind, and a little mom deaf, and a little less i^urishing» Utan yon havo 
been? Come, Nickleby, answer me that,’* 
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*‘I tell you, this,” replie<l Ralph, “that if I bwght her here , ^ a matter of 
business *’ • 

** Aye, that’s the word/' interposed Mulberry, with a laugh. “ Ypu’rc coming 
to yourself again now/' 

"At a matter of bushies3,li pursued flalph, speal^g sl^ly and firmly, as a 
man w'ho has made up his mind to say no more, '*beciiuse I thought she might 
make sonfb impression on the silly youth you have taken in hand and a|:& lending 
good help to ruin, X kncw<-knowing him^that it would be longJlMsfocgil^ otityuged 
her girl's feelings^ and that unless he offended by mere puppyism and emptiness, he 
would, with a little management, respect tne sex anil conchict even of hjjsgfsurer's 
niece. ^But if 1 thought to draw him on more gently hy this device. 1 did not tlunk 
of subjecting the girt the licentiousness and brutality of so old a hand os you« 
And now we understand e:Kh other." ^ 

" Especially as there was nothing to be got by it— eli ? ' eneered hir MflWierry. 

“Exactly sj" said Ralph. He had. turned awfiy, and loolwd over hi.s shoulder 
to make tins last reply. I'he eyes of the two worthies met, with un expression ns if 
each rascal felt that there no disguising himself from the pAer ; «nnd Sir 
Mulberry Hawk shrugged his shoulders and w:dkcd slowly out. 

IX is friend closed the door, and looked restlessly towards the spot where hi.s 
niece still remained in the attitude in which he had left her. She had Aimg herself 
heavily upon the couch, and witli her head drooping over iho ciishioj^ and her face 
hidden in her hands, seemed to be still weeping in an agony of shame and grief. 

Ralph would have walked into any poverty-stricken delitor’.s hous% and iwiulcd 
him out to a bailiff, though in attendance upon a young child’s death-bed, without 
the smallest concern, because it would Iiave been a matter quite in the ordin.iry 
course of business, and the man would have be('n .an ofTcndcr against his only code 
of morality. But, here was a young girl, who had done no wrong save that of 
coming into the world a1i>^ ; who had patiently yielded to all his wishes ; who had 
tried hard tot please him —above idl, who didii’t owe him money— 'Und he felt 
awkward and nervous. 

Ralph took a chair at some distance ; then, another cliair a little nearer ; then, 
moved a little nearer still ; then, nearer again, and finally sat himself on the same 
sofa, and laid his hand^n Kate's arm. 

“ Xlush, my dear ! ” he said, as she drew it back, and her sobs burst out afr&h. 

Hush, hush ! Don't mind it now ; don’t think of it." 

“ Oh, for pity’s sake, let me go home ! ’’ cried Kate. “ Ia;t mo leave this Iiouse* 
and go home I ’’ • 

“Yes, yes," said Ralph. “You shall. But you must di^ your eyes firsthand 
compose yourself. Let me raise your head. There— there." 

“ Oh, uncle t " exclaimed Kate, clasping her hand.#^ “ What have I done —what 
have Idone — that you should subject me to tliis ? If I h.ad wronged you in thought, 
or word, or deed, it would have l^en most cruel to me, and (he mcnibry of one you 
must have loved in some old time ; but-—" « * 

“ Only listen to me feS a moment," interftptcd Ralph, seriously alarm^by the 
violence of her emotions. ' ' I didn’t know it would bo so ; it was impossible for 
me to foresee it. I did all 1 could. Come, let us walk about. You are faint with 
the closeness of the room, and the heat of these lamps. You will be betteonow, if 
you make the slightest effort.’' 

“ I wall do anything,” replied Kate, “ if you will only send me home." 

** W<idl, well, I win," said'Ealph; “butyou must get back your own looks ; for 
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those you hiive,^wiU frighten them, and nobody must know of this but you and 1. 
Now let us walk the other way. There. *You look better #ren now." 

With such encouragements as these, Ralph Nicklcby walked to and fro, with his 
niece leaning on his arm ; actually trembhng beneath her touch. 

In the same manner, wlun he judged « prudent^to allo\/hcr to depart, ^lie sup- 
ported her downstairs, after adjusting her shawl and performing such little offices, 
most probably for the first time in his life. Across the hall, and down the steps, 
Ralphlcd Ifer too ^ nor did he withdraw his hand, until she seated in the 
coach. • 

As th#door of the vehicle was. roughly closed, a comb fell from Kate's hair, close 
at her uncle's feet ; and as he pickeef it up. and returned it into her hand, the light 
from a neighbouring lamp shone upon her face. • The lock o( hair that had escaped 
and curled loosely o\*r her brow, the traced of tears yet scarcely dry, the flushed 
check, the look of sorr<^, all fired some train of dormant recollection in the old 
man's breast ; and the face of hii^dead brother seemed present before him, with the 
very look it bore on some occasion of boyish grief, of which every minutest circum- 
stance fljfcjlied^^npon his mind, with the distinctness ofta scene of yesterday. * 

Ralph Nickleby, who was proof against all appeals of blood and kindred— who 
was steeled against cveiy tale of sorrow** and distress— staggered while he looked, 
and went back into his house, as a man who had seen a spirit from some world 
beyond the gr^c. 


CHAPTER XX. 

c 

WHEREIN NICHOLAS AT LAST ENCOUNTERS HIS UNCLE, TO WHOM HE 
EXPRESSES Ills SENTIMENTS WITH MUCH CANDOUR. HIS RTi.^LUTION. 

T^ITTLE Miss Lwi Creevy trotted briskly through divers streets at the west end of the 
town, early on Monday morning — the day after the dinner — charged with the im- 
portant commission of acquainting Madame Mantalini thatcMiss Nicklcby was too 
un^9ell to attend that day, but hoixid to be enabled to resume her duties on the 
nioiTOW. ^n<l as ^vliss La Creevy walked along, revolving in her mind various 
genteel forms and elegant turns of expression, w'ith a view to the selecMbn of the 
very best in which to coucli her communicfiiioii, she cogitated a good deal upon the 
])robnble causes of hef young friend's indispe^ition. 

**I don'L know what to Ifuake of it,’’ said Miss Creevy. '* Her eyes were 
decidedly red last night. Site said she had a headache ; headaches don't occasion 
red eyes. She^must have been crying." 

Arriving at this condusioa, which, indeed, she had establislied to her perfect 
satisfaction on theeprevious evening, Miss La Creevy went on to consider— as she 
liad dqii^ nearly all night— what new &use of unliappines^'her ycong friend could 
possibly have hod. 

I can't think of anything," said the little portrait painter. *' Nothing at all, 
unless it was the tRshaviour of that old bear. Cross to her, 1 suppose? Unpleasant 
brute I " 

Relieved by this expression of opinion, albeit it was vented upon empty air, Miss 
Lit. Creevy iruCtod on to Madame Montalini's \ and being informed that the 
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governing power was not yet out of bed, ipquested an interview the second in 
coiinnand ; whereupon Iftiss Knag appeared. 

** So far as / am concerned/' said Miss Knag, when the message had been 
deliverctl with many grnaincnts of speeqji ; "I fpuld spar^ Miss Nickleby for 
evermori" * • 

Oh, itjdced, ma’am !” rejoined Miss I-a Creevy, highly offended. “ But, you * 
see. you are not mistress of the business, and therefore it's of no mat conse* 
qpence.” ^ • 

" Very good, ma'am," said Miss Knag#** Have you any further commands fot 
me?" • 

*' No^ t have not, ma'am." rejoined Miss I..a treevy. 

'* Then good morning, ma'am," slid Miss Knag. * 

** Good morning to you. ma'am ; and many obligations for^our extreigc iSolite- 
rtess and goodj^rceding,” rejoined Miss La Creevy, 

Thus terminating the interview, during which T)oth Lidies had trembled very 
much, and been marvellously polite — certain indications that they were within an 
inch of A very desperate quarr4 — Miss La Creevy bounceti out of tne rdlm, and 
into the street. 

" I wonder who that is." said the queer little soul. *' A nice person to know, 1 
should think 1 1 wish I had the painting of her : I'd do her justice." So. feeling 
quite satisfied that she had said a very cutting thing at Miss Knag'serxpensc, Miss 
La Creevy had a hearty laugh, and went home to bre;ikfast, in great good humour. 

Here was one of the advantages of having lived alone so long*l The little 
bustling, active, cheerful creature, existed entirely within herself, talked to her- 
self, m.idQ a confidant of herself, was as sarciistic as .she could lie, on jieople 
who offended her, by herself ; pleased herself, and did no harm. If she in- 
dulged in scandal, nobody's reputation suffered ; and if she enjoyed a little bit 
of revenge, no living soul was one atom the worse. One of the many to 
whom, from sifaitened circumstances, a consequent inability to form the associa- 
tions they would wish, and .a disinclination to mix with the society they could obtain, 
I.ondon is as complete a solitude as the plains of Syria, the humble artist had 
pursued her lonely, but contented way for many years ; and, until the peculiar 
misfortunes of the NicMeby{amily attracted her attention, bad made no friet^s, 
though brimful of the friendliest feelings to all mankind. There arc many warm 
hearts in the same solitary guise as poor little Miss La Creevy 's. * ^ 

However, that's neither here nor there, Just now. She went hc^c to Ijrcakfast, 
and had scarcely caught the full flavour of her first sip of tga, when iho servant 
announced a gentleman, whereat Miss* La Creevy, at once iinagininga new sfttcr 
transfixed by admiration at the street-door case, was in^unspcakablc consternation 
at the presence of the tea-things. 

'* Here, take 'em away ; run with 'em into the l)edroom ; ^nywhe^c," said Miss 
La Creevy. * ** Dear, dear, to think that 1 should be late on this pagicular mom. 
ing, of allmthers, after ^ng ready for three ^eeks by half-past tdglit o'clock, and 
not a soul comingvnear tne place I " / » 

** Don't let me put you out of the way," said a voice Miss Creevy knew. *' I 
told the servant not to mention my name^ because I wished to surprise you." 

** Mr. Nicholas I " cried Miss I^a Creevy, starting in great astonishment. * 

'* You have not forgotten me, I see," replied Nicholas, extending his hand. 

Why, I think I should even have known yoti if 1 had met you in the street," 
said Miss La Creevy. with a smile. ** Hannah, another cup and saucer. Now, 
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I'll lell you young man ; I'll trouj^lo you not to repeat the impertmenoe yon 
vvefe guilty of, on the morning you went away." * 

“ You wotld not be vejy angry, would you ? ” asked Nicholas. 

** Wouldn’t 1 1 ’* s|id Miss La Creevyi “ You had bettej try ; that's aU I " 
Nicholas, with bccominf gallantry, imracdiatclj' took Miss La Crcevy at her 
word, who uttered a faint scream and slapped his face ; but it was not e^very hard 
tihtp, and that's the truth. 

** 1 nevef saw si*:h a rude creature 1 " exclaimed Miss La Creevy. 

You told me to try," said Nicholas.* 

WU ; but I was speaking ironujally," rejoined Miss Creevy. 

*' OhI that's another thing," said Nicholas; "you should have told me that 
\oo," • • 

" I*da^ say you didn't know, Indeed I " retorted Miss La Creevy. " But now I 
look at you again, you seem thinner than when I saw you last, aivi your face is 
haggard and pale. And how came you to have left Yorkshire ? " 

She sloppy here ; for there was so much heart in her altered tone and mannep, 
that Nicholas was quite moved. ^ 

" 1 need look somewhat changed," he said, after a short silence ; "for I have 
undergone some suffering, both of mind and body, since I left London. I have 
been very poor too, and have even suffered from want." 

* "Good hQ..ven, Mr. Jjjcholasl" exclaimed Miss La Creevy, "what are you 
telling mo I " 

" Nothing which need distress you quite so much," answered Nicholas, with a 
more sprightly air ; " neither did I come here to bewail my lot, but on matter 
more to the purpose. I wish to meet my uncle face to face. I sliould tell you that 
first." 

"Then all I have to say about that is," Interposed i Miss I-a Creevy, "that I 
don’t envy you your taste ; and that sitting in the same room with his very boots, 
would put mo out of humour for a fortnight." ^ 

"In the main," said Nicholas, "there may be no great difference of opinion 
between you and me, so far ; but you will understand, that I desire to confront 
him, to justify myself, and to cast his duplicity and n^alice in his throat." 

Thai's quite another matter," rejoined Miss I.a Creevy? •• Heaven forgive me ; 
hut t shqiildn’t ct^ my eyes tiuite out of my head, if they choked him. Well ? " 

" 'I'o tins end, I called upon him this morning,” said Nicholas. "He only returned 
to town on .*^atueti.iy, and I knew nothing,of his arrival until late last night." 

" And did you scq,]iim ?” asked Miss La Creevy. 

' ' No, " replied Nicholas.^" He had gone dUt," 

" Hah I " said Miss Creevy ; " on some kind, charitable business, I dare say.** 
" I have reason to believe," pursued Nicholas, " from what has been told me, by 
a friend of mine who is acquainted with his movements, that he intent^ seeing my 
mother and ijister to-day, and giving them his version of the occurrences that have 
befallen me. 1 will meet him there. ^ • 

"T^hlt’s right," said Miss La Creevy, rubbing her hands. ''^And yet, I don't 
know," she added, " there is much to be thought of-olhers to be considered." 

" I have considered others," rejoined Nicholas ; "but as honesty and honour are 
both at issue, nothing shall doter me," 

" You should know best, " said Miss La Creevy. 

" la this case I hope so," answered Nieholasr "And oil I want yod do for 
01^ is to prepare them for my coming. They think me a long way off* and If 1 
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Went wtioUy unexpected. I should frigh^ them. If you can, sphere time to tcH 
Amh that you have seen me, and that I shall be with them in a quarter of an hour 
afterwards^ you will do me a great service." • • 

“I wis^ I could do ypu, or anv of you, a greater,” said Mjss La Creevy ; **but 
the pow« to serve, is as seldom joined with the will, as^lhe wll is with the power, 
/think." , 

Talking on very fast and very much. Miss Creevy finished her breakfast with 
great expedition, put away the t^:;>ca4dy and hid the key under the fendtS, resumed 
her bonnet, and taking Nicholas's aim, salHed forth at once to the city. Nicholas 
left her near the door of his mother's house, and promised to return wfthin a 
quarter «f an hour. 

It so chanced that Ralph Nickleby, at length seeing fit, for his own purposes, to* 
communicate the atyocities of which Nicholas had been guil^,^iad (Instca^ of first 
proceeding to another quarter of the town on business, as Newman Noggs sup- 
posed he would) gone straight to his sister-in-law.* Hence, when Miss La Creevy, 
admitted by a girl who was cleaning the house, made her way to the sitting-room, 
she found Mrs. Nickleby and Rate in tears, and Ralph just concluding hfa state- 
ment of his nephew’s misdemeanours. Kate beckoned her not to retire, and Miss 
La Creevy took a seat in silence. 

”Yoa are here already, are you, my gentleman?" thought the little woman. 

Tlien he shall announce himself, and see what effect that has on yom" 

” This is pretty," said Ralph, folding up Miss Squeers's note ; ‘'very pretty. 1 
recommended him — against all my previous conviction, for I knew he Vould never 
do any good~to a man with whom, behaving himself properly, he might have 
remained, in comfort, for years. What is the result? Conduct, for which he 
might hold up his band at the Old Bailey." 

*'l never will believe It,^' said Kate, indignantly,* *' never. It is some base 
conspiracy, which carries its own fiUsehood with it." 

“ My dear," said Ralph, '* you wrong the worthy man. These arc not inventions. 
The man is assaulted, your brother is not to be found ; this boy, of whom they 
speak, goes with him— remember, remember." 

*'It is impossible," said Kate. ** Nicholas 1— and a thief, tool Mamma, how 
can you sit and hear suefl statements? " ^ 

Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had, at no time, been remarkable for the possession of 
a very c1c.it understanding, and who had been reduced by the me chan^ in her 
affairs to a most complicated state of ]^rple\ity, made no otli^T reply to this 
earnest remonstrance than exclaiming from behind a mass of jj^opket-handkerchief, 
that she never could have believed it — ther^y most ingemously leaving her bearers 
to suppose that she did believe it. 

It would be my duty, if he came in my way, to deliver him up to Justice," Said 
Ralph, '^my bounden duty ; I should have no other course, afi a matvof the world 
and a man of business, to pursue. And yet," said Ralph, spcokiqg in a very 
marked manner, and loo^ng furtively, but fixylly, at Kate, " atufyet I would not. 

I would spare the feelings of liis— of his sister. And his mother of course, ’/added 
Ralph, os though by an afterthought, and with far less emphasis. 

Kate very well understood that this was hdd out as an additional inducement to 
her, to preserve the strictest silence r^arding the events of the preceding %ight. 
She looked involuntarily towards Ralph as he ceased to speak, but he had turned 
his eyes'another way, and seemed for the moment quite unconscious of Iter 
presence, 
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'•^veiythinn*' said Ralpli, after a long silence, broken only by Mrs. Nickleby's 
sobs, ** everything combines to prove tiie truth of this l^er, if indeed there were 
any possibiKty of disputing it. Do innocent men steal away from the sight of 
honest folks, and skulk in hiding-place^ like outlaws ? Do innocent men inveigle 
nameless vagabonds^ and prowl with them about ^he couiftry as idle ro1:fi>ers do ? 
Assault, riot, theft, what do you call these?" 

A lie 1 " cried a voice, as the door was dashed open, and Nicholas *bame into 
the room, * • 

In the first moment of surprise, and possibly of alann, Ralph rose from his scat, 
and fallback a few paces, quite taken off his guard by this unexpected apparition. 
In another moment, ho stood, fixe§ and immovable, with folded arms, re|garding 
diis nephew with a scowl : while Kate and MissLia Creevy threw themselves between 
the two, to preventethe personal violence which the fierce excitement of Nicholas 
appeareJ to threaten. • 

" Dear Nicholas," cried his sifter, clinging to him. “ Be calm, consider " 

Consider, Kate I " cried Nicholas, clasping her hand so tight, in the tumult of 
liis anger, thVft she could scarcely bear the pmn. **AVhcn I consider all, and think 
of what has passed, 1 need be made of iron to stand before him." 

** Or bronze," said Ralph, quietly ; ** there is not hardihood enough in flesh and 
blood to face it out." 

“ Oh deai*,^ear ! " cried Mrs. Nickleby, ** that things should have come to such 
a pass os this i " 

“Who sfcaks in a tone as if I had done wrong, and brought disgrace on 
them ? " said Nicholas, looking round. 

“ Your mother, sir," replied Ralph, motioning towflrds her. 

“ Wliose ears have been poisoned by you," said Nicholas ; “by you — ^who, under 
pretence of deserving the thanks she poured uijon you, heaped every insult, wrong, 
and indignity, upon my head. You, who sent me to a ' den where sordid cruelty, 
worthy of yourself, ruiis wanton, and youthful misery stalks precocious ; where the 
lightness of childhood shrinks into the heaviness of age, and its every promise 
blights, and withers as it grows. 1 call heaven to witness," said Nicholas, looking 
eagerly round, “ that I have seen all this, and that he knows it." 

“Refute these calumnies," said Kate, “and be more (patient, so that you may 
gi^e them no advantage. Tell us what you really did, and show that they are untrue." 

“Of t^iat do they — or of what docs he— accuse me?" said Nicholas. 

“ First of attacking your master, and being within an ace of qualifying yourself 
to be tried for raSirder," interposed Rolplf. “I speak plainly, young man, bluster 
as you will." , 

“I interfered," said Nicholas, “to save a miserable creature from Uic vilest 
cruelty. In so doing, I inflicted such punishment upon a wretch as he will not 
readily forget, tboitgh far less than he deserved from me. If the same scene were 
renewed before me nc?w, 1 would take the same part ; but I would strike harder and 
heavier, and^ brand him with such marks as ho should carry to his grave, go to it 
when would." t 

‘ * Vou hear ? " said Ralph, turning to Mrs, Nickleby. “ Penitence this I ’* 

“Oh, dear me!" cried ’Mrs. Nickleby, “I don’t know what to think, I really 
doft’t.’t 

“ Do not speak just now, mamma, I entreat you," said Kate. “ Dear Nicliolos, 
I only tell you. that you may know what wickediKsss can prompt, but they accuse 
you of-a ring is missing, and th^ dafe to say that—’* 
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••The woman/* said Nicholas, haughti]y, “the wife of the fellgw from whom 
these charges come, drort>ed'^ I suppose— a worthless ring among some clothes 
of mine, early in the morning on which I left the house. At least I knew that she 
was in the bedroom where they lay, struggljng with an unharay child, and that 1 
found it ♦hen I opened my bundle on the road. I returned it, at once, by coach, 
and they hjve it now." 

“I knew, I knew," said Kate, looking towards her uncle, “About this boy, 
love, in whose company they say you left? " 

“The boy, a silly, helpless creature, from brutality and hard usage, is with mo 
now," rejoined Nicholas. 

“You>hear ?" said Ralph, appealing to the nfether again, “ever 3 rthing proved, 
even upon his own confession. “ you choose to restore that boy, sir? " • 

“ No.’ I do not," replied Nicholas. 

“ You do no^? " sneered Ralph. 

“No," repeated Nicholas, “not to the man witlf whom I found him. 1 would 
that I knew on whom he has the claim of birth : I might wring something from 
his sense of shame, if he were dead to every tie of nature." 

“ Indeed ! " said Ralph. “Now, sir, will you hear a wortl or two from me? " 

**Yoii can speak when and what you please," replied Nicholas, embracing his 
sister. “ I take little heed of what you say or threaten." 

“Mighty well, sir," retorted Ralph ; “but perhaps it may concei# others, who 
may think it worth their while to listen, and consider what I tell them. I will 
address your mother, sir, who knows the world." 

“Ah I and I only too dearly wish I didn't," sobbed Mrs, Nickleby. 

There really was no necessity for the good lady to be much distressed upon this 
particular head ; the c.vtent of her worldly knowledge being, to stiy the least, very 
questionable ; and so Ralp^ seemed to think, for he smiled as she spoke, lie then 
glanced steadily at her and Nicliolos by turns, as he delivered himself in these 
words : * * 

“ Of what I have done, or what I meant to do, for you, ma'am, and my niece, I 
say not one syllable. I held out no promise, and leave you to judge for yourself. 

I hold out no threat now, but I say that this boy, headstrong, wilful, and disorderly 
as he is, should not hav# one penny of my money, or one crust of my bread, or one 
grasp of my hand, to save him from the loftiest gallows in all Europe. I will not 
meet him, come where he comes, or hear his name. I will notlclp hinf or those 
who help him. With a full knowledge of^what he brought upon gou by so doing, 
he has come back in bis selfish sloth, to be an aggravation of your wants, ond a 
burden upon his sister's scanty wages. ^1 regret to leave you, and more to ]cave*hcr 
now, but I will not encourage this compound of meanness and cruelty, and as 1 
will not ask you to renounce him, 1 see you no more.” 

If Ralph bad not known and felt his power in woundiqg those; he hated, his 
glances at Nicholas would have shown it him, in all its force, as he^procceded in 
the above address. Inn(^ent as the young m|n was, of all wronf , every artful in- 
sinuation stung, %very well-considered sarcasm cut him to the quick ; a^ckwhen 
Ralph noted his pale face and quivering lip, he hugged himself to mark how weU . 
he had chosen the taunts best calculated to strike deep into a young and ardent ' 
spirit. ^ • 

•• 1 can't help it/’ cried Mrs. Nickldi^, •* I know you have been very good to us 
and metot to do a good deal iSr my dear daughter, 1 am quite sure of that ; J 
know you did, and it was very Itind of you, having her at your house and all— and 
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of course it would have been a great thing for her and for me too. But I can't* 
you know, brother-in-law, I can’t renourfbe my own son, egen if he has done all yon 
say he hasr-it’s not possible ; I couldn't do it ; so we must go to rack and ruh), 
Kate, my dear. I can bear it, I dare smr.” Pouring forth these and a perfectly 
wonderful train of otiher di|jointed expr&sions of regret, which no mortal fcwet but 
Mrs. Nickleby’s could ever have strung together, that lady wrung her hands, and 
her tears fell faster. * 

"Why do you sgy, ‘^Nicholas has done what they say he has,’ mamma?" asked 
Kate, with honest anger. " You know^e has not." 

" I (kin't know what to think, one way or other, my dear," said Mrs, Nickleby ; 
" Nicholas is so violent, and youf uncle has so much composite, that 1 only 
ihcar what he says, and not what Nicholas doea Never mi|id, don't let us talk any 
more, about it. Wg can go to the Workhouse, or the Refuge for the Destitute, or 
the Ma^alen Hospital, I daresay ; and the sooner we gO the better." With 
this extraordinary jumble of diatitablc institutions, Mrs. Nickleby ^ain gave way 
to her tears. 

" Stag," si^d Nicholas, as Ralph turned to go. '^You need not leave this place, 
sir, for it will be relieved of my presence, in one minute, and it will be long, very 
long, before I darken these doors again." 

" Nicholas," cried Kate, throwing herself on her brother’s shoulder, "do not say 
so. My dear^rothcr, you will break my heart. Mamma, speak to him. Do not 
mind her, Nicholas ; she docs not mean it, you should know her better. Unde, 
somebody, fefir heaven's Stike.spcfik to him." 

" I never meant, Kate," said Nicholas tenderly, "I never meant to stay among 
you ; think better of me than to suppose it possible. ' I may turn my back on this 
town a few hours sooner than I intended, but what of that? We shall not forget 
each other apart, and better days will come when wo^ shall part no more. Be a 
woman, Kate," he whispered, proudly, "and do not make me one, while Ai looks on." 

" No, no, I will not," said Kate, eagerly, " but you will not leavers. Oh I think 
of all the happy days we have had together, before these teijible misfortunes came 
upon us ; of all the comfort and happiness of home, and the trials we have to bear 
now : of our having no protector under all the slights and wrongs that poverty so 
much favours, and you cannot leave us to bear them alonr, without one hand to 
help us." 

“ You ^ill be h^ped when I am away," replied Nicholas, hurriedly, " I am no 
help to you, no protector ; I should brin^ you nothing but sorrow and want, and 
suffering. My own mother sees it, and her fondness and fears for you, point the 
couise that I should* take. And so all good, angels bless you, Kate, till 1 caiilSir cany 
you to some home of mine,*'wherc we may revive the happiness denied to ut now, 
and talk of these trials as of things gone by. Do not k^p me here, but let me go 
at once. Th^re, Dcjir girl— dear girl.’.’ 

The grasp ^which had detained him relaxed, and Kate swoon^ in his arms* 
Nicholas stooped'^over her for a few^ seconds, and plac^ her gently in a choks 
confide^iher to their honest friend, 

"I need not entreat your sympathy," he said, wringing her han^^i "for I know 
your nature. You will never forget them," 

He stepped up to Ralph, who remained in the same attitude which he had pio- 
amved throughout the interview, and moved not a finger. 

. " Whatever step you take, sir«" he said, in a voihe inaudible beyond tbemsetvefi, 

I sltall keep a strict account of, 1 leave them to you at desire. Them wii 
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be tt day of recikoOiiig* sooner or later, and it will be a heavy one for you if they are 
vrronged." 

Ralph did not allow a muscle of his face to indicate that he heard one word 
of this parting address. He hardly knew that it was concluded, and Mrs. Nickleby 
bad scalcely made upaher mind to detain her son bjf foroc if nece&sary, when 
Nicholas was gone. 

As he Hhrried through the streets to his obscure lodging, seeking to keep pace, 
as it were, with the rapidity of the thoughts which crowded upon him, ngmy doubts 
and hesitations arose in his mind, and alripst tempted Iiim to ‘return. But what 
w ould they gain by this ? Suppose he were to put Ralph Nickleby at defiaijce, and 
were e^en fortunate enough to obtain some smsdl employment, his being with tliem 
could only reader their present condition worse, and might greatly impair tliei^ 
futtue pros(?ccts ; for his mother had spoken of some new kiii^iesses towards Kate 
which she had not denied. “No," thought Nicholas, k'rhavc acted lor the 
best." • 

But, before he had gone five hundred yards, some other and different feeling 
would come upon him, and th^ he w'ould lag again, and pulling hip hat^over his 
eyes, give way to the melancholy reflections which pressed thickly upon him. To 
have committed no fault, and yet to be so entirely alone in the world ; to be 
separated from the only persons he loved, and to be proscribed like a criminal, 
when six months ago he had been surrounded by every comfort, and looked up to, 
as the chief hope of his family — this was hard to bear. He had ffot deserved it 
either. Well, there was comfort in that ; and poor Nicholas woult^ brighten up 
again, to be again depressed, as his quickly>shifting thoughts presented every 
variety of light and shade before hira.^^ 

Undergoing these alternations of hope and misgiving, which no one placed in a 
situation of ordinary trial, can fail to have experienced, Nicholas at length reached 
his poor room, where, longer borne up by the excitement which had hitherto 
sustained himw but depressed by the revulsion of feeling it left behind, he threw 
himself on the bed, and turning his face to the wall, gave free vent to the emotions 
he had so long stifled. 

He had not heard anybody enter, and was unconscious of the presence of Smiko, 
until, happening to his head, he saw him, standing at the upper end of the 
room looking wistfully towards him. He withdrew his eyes when he saw thas he 
was observed, and affected to be busied with some scanty prepamtions fog dinner. 

"Well, Smike," said Nicholas, as cheerfully as he could speak, "let me hear 
what new acquaintances you have mad# this morning, or whaR new wonder you 
have found out, in the compass of this, street and the next onm." , 

" No," said Smike, shaking his head mournfully ; " knnist talk of something else 
to^ay." 

" Of what you like," replied Nicholas, good-humouredly, 

"Of this;" said Smike. "I know you are unhapAr, and •have got Into 
great trouble by bringing me away. I ought to have known ^hatf and stopped 
behind— I wouldi indeed, if I had thought if then. You— you— are not ; you 
have not enough for yourself, and I should not be here. You grow," sidd me lad, 
laying his hand timidly on that of Nicholas, " you grow thinner every day ; your 
cheek is paler and your eye more sunk. Indeed 'I cannot bear to see you*so, and 
th^how 1 am burdening you. 1 tried to go away to-day, but the thought of your 
kind faM xne;hadc» 1 could not leave you without a word." Tlie poor fellow 
flay no mom/for bn isyn filled with tears and his voice was gone. 
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** The word which separates us/' said Nicholas, grasping him heartily by the 
shoulder, shill never be said by me, for you arc my oply comfort and stay. I 
would not lose you now. Smike, for all the world could give. The thought of 
you has upheld me through all I have endured to-day. and shall, through fifty times 
such trouble. Give me your hand. M/hcart is ligked to )iours. We wi^ journey 
from this place together betorc the week is out. What, if I am steeped in poverty ? 
You lighten it, and we will be poor together." t> 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MAOAM£ MANTALINI FINDS fSfKKSCLF IN A SITUATION OP SOME DIFFICULTY 
AND MISS NICKLEBY FINDS HEKSELF IN NO SITUATION AT ALL. 

O % 0 

The agitation slic had undergone rendered Kate Nickleby unable to resume her 
duties at the dressmaker's for three days, at the expiration of which interval she 
betook herself at the accustomed hour, and with languid steps, to the temple of 
fashion where Madame Mantalini reigned paramount and supreme. 

The ill-wilf of Miss Knag had lost none of its virulence in the interval. The 
young Indies^still scrupulously shrunk from all companionship with their denounced 
associate ; and when that exemplary' female arrived a few minutes afterwards, she 
was at no pains to conceal the disple«isure with which she regarded Kate’s return. 

“ Upon my word ! " said Miss Knag, as tne satellites flocked round to relieve her 
of her bonnet and shawl : ‘T should have thought that some people would have 
had spirit enough to stop away altogether, when tliey kfnow what an encumbrance 
their presence is to right-minded persons. But it’s a queer world ; ^ I it’s a queer 
world 1 ’’ 

Miss Knag having passed this comment on the world in the tone in which most 
people do pass comments on the world when they arc out of tem^^er, that is to say 
as if they by no means belonged to it, concluded by heavi|{g a sigh, wherewith she 
scorned meekly to compassionate the wickedness of mankind. 

The akiendants^rwere not slow to echo the sigh, and Miss Knag was apparently 
on the eve of favouring them with some further moral reflections, when the voice of 
Madame Mantalini, conveyed througli the speaking-tube, ordered Miss Nickleby 
upstairs to assist in Haq arrangement of the show-room ; a distinction which caused 
Miss Knag to toss her lisad so much, and bite her lips so hard, that her powers 
of conversation were for the time annihilated. 

Well, Miss Nickleby, child," said Madame Mantalini, when Kate presented 
herself ; " ard you qutte well again?” 

” A great deal better, thank you," replied Kate. • 

** I wish I could say the same,'* reifiarkcd Madame Manl^lini, siting herself with 
an AW or weariness. 

Are you ill ? " asked Kate. ** I am very sorry for that." 

** Npt exactly ill, but worried, child-<- worried," rejoined Madame* 

** I am still more sorry to hear that," said Kate, gently. Bodily illness is more 
easy to bear than ment^." - ^ 

*• Ah ! audit’s much easier to talh than to bear either/* said Madame, 
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her nose wUh much irritability of manner. There, get to your york, chiUl, and 
put the things in order, do."* * 

While Kate was wondering within herself what these symptom% of unusufl 
vexation ix)rtcnded, Mr. Mantalini put ^Jie tips of liis whiskers, and, by degrees, 
vliis liead^ through the fialf-opeifcd doo^ and cried in a^oft vdice-* 

“ Is my life and soul there ? " 

*' No,’* replied his wife. 

How can it say so, when it is blooming in the front room jike a little rose in a 
demnition flower-pot?" urged Mantalini. 9 ** May its poppet come in and talk ?" 

*^Cd^tain1y not," replied Madame; “you know I never allow you hye. Go 
nlongl" 

The poppet, however, encouraged perhaps by the relenting tone of this reph^ 
ventured to rebel, and, stealing into the room, made towturds Madame Mantalini on 
tiptoe, blowing her a kiss as he came along. 

“ Why wilrit vex itself, and twist its little fa« into bewitching nut-crackers? 
said Mantalini, putting his left arm round the waist of his life and soul, and drawing 
her towards him with his righi, 

“Oh 1 I can't bear you," replied hisvife. 

“ Not— eh, not bear exclaimed Mantalini. “Fibs, flbs. It couldn't be. 
There's not a woman alive that could tell me such a thing to my face — to my own 
face." Mr. Mantalini stroked his chin os he said this, and glanced ^mplaccntly at 
an opposite mirror. 

“ Such destructive extravagance," reasoned his \vife, in a low tone.^ 

“All in its joy at having gained such a lovely creature, sucli a little Venus, 
such a demd, enchanting, bewitching, engrossing captivating little Venus," said 
Mantalini. 

“ See what a situation you have placed me in I " urged Madame. 

“ No barm will come, no harm shall come, to its own d.arling," rejoined Hf, 
Mantalini. t^It is all over ; there will be nothing the matter ; money shall be got 
in ; and if it don't come in fast enough, old Nickleby shall stump up again, or have 

his jugular separated if he dares to vex and hurt the little 

“ Hush !" interposed Madame. “ Don't you see? " 

Mr. Mantalini, who^n his eagerness to make up matters with his wife, h.id over- 
looked, or feigned to overlook. Miss Nickleby hitherto, took the hint, and laying his 
Anger on his lip, sunk his voice still loweri There was, tlwn, a gi%at deal of 
whispering, during which Madame Mantq^ni appeared to make reference, more 
than once, to certain debts incurred bf Mr.* Mantalini previous' to her coverture ; 
and also to an unexpected outlay of money in payment of th« aforesaid debts j and 
furthermore, to certain agreeable weaknesses en thav gentleman’s part, such as 
gaming, wasting, idling, and a tendency to horseflesh ; each of which matters of 
accusation Mr. Mantalini disposed of, by one kiss or more, as its relative importance 
demanded. The upshot of it all, was, that Madame Mantalini was fn raptures with 
him, and that they went upstairs to breakfast. «. 

Kate busied bprself iff what she bad to dofand was silently arranging ihe^various 
artic^ of decoration in the best taste she could display, when she startedr to hear a 
^'tSSi^ge man's voice in the room, and started again, to observe, on looking round, 
that a white hat, and a red neckerchief, and a broad round face, and a large head, 
and part of a green coat were in the room too. 

“ Dpn't alarm yourself, miss,v said the proprietorpf theite appearances, I say ; 
this lu^’s the mantle-making con-eanir a’m it ? " 
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* * Yes/’ rejoined Kate, greatly astonjshed. •* What do you want ? ” 

The stranger Snswered not ; but first Idbking back, Its tliough to beckon to some 
unsem per8€|i outside, came, very deliberately, into the room, and was closely 
followed % a little man in brown, very mjich the worse for wear, who brought with 
him a mingled fwmigdtion qf stale tobacco and fresh onionS. The clothe! of this 
gentleman were much bespeckled with tjue* ; and his shoes, stockings, and nether 
garments, from his heels to the waist buttons of his coat inclusive, wer^profusely 
embroidered with |plashes of mud, caught a fortnight previously—before the 
setting-in of the fine weather. 1 

Kate'g very natural impression was, that these engaging individuals had eslled 
with the view of .possessing themselves, unlawfully, of any portable articl(|S that 
(jianced to strike their fancy. She did not attempt to disguise her apprehensions, 
and m^de a move towards the door. « 

*' Wairti minnit," said the man in the green coat, closing it softly, and standing 
with his back against it. “ This is a unpleasant bisness. Vere's yo\B govvernor ? 

" My what— did you say?" asked Kate trembling ; for she thought governor” 
might b^slanH for watch or money. ^ 

Mister Muntlehiney." said the man ; **wot’s come on him? Is ho at home?” 
** lie is above stairs, 1 believe,” replied Kate, a little reassured by this inquiry. 
** Do you want him ? ” 

•* No,” repljpd the visitor. ** I don’t ezactly want him, if it’s made a favour on. 
You can jist ^ve him this 'ere card, and tell him if he wants to speak to and 
save trouble, |perc I am ; that's all.” 

With these words, the stranger put a thick square card into Kate's hand, and, 
turning to his friend, remarked, with an easy air, *' that the rooms was a good high 
pitch;" to which the friend assented, adding, by way of illustration, “that there 
was lots of room for a little boy to grow up a man in either on 'em, vithout much 
fear of his ever bringing his head into contract vith the ceHing/’ 

After ringing the bell which would summon Madame Mantalini, Kote glanced at 
the card, and saw that it displayed the name of “ Scaley,’’ together with some other 
information to which she had not had time to refer, when her attention was attracted 
by Mr, Scaley himself, who, walking up to one of the cheval-glasses, gave it a hard 
poke in the centre with his stick, as coolly as if it had been i]|^de of cast-iron. 
“^Good plate this here, Tix," said Mr. Scaley to his friend. 

“ Ah! "^-ejoined^r. Tix, placing the marks of his four fingers, and a duplicate 
Impression of his thumb on a piece of sky-blue silk ; “and this here article warn'l 
made for nothingf mind you." * 

Ftf>m the silk, Mif Tix transferred his admiration to some elegant articles of 
wearing apparel, while ^In Scaley adjusted his neckcloth, at leisure, before the 
gloss, and afterwards, aided by its reflection, proceeded to the minute consideration 
of a pimple on his chin : in which absorbing occupation he was yet engaged, when 
Madame ManCalini entering the room, uttered an exclamation of surprise which 
roused him. * • 

CH^ kis this the missis?” inquired%caley, 
is Madame Mantalini," said Kate. 

•*Then,” said Mn Scaley, producing a small document from his pocket nhd 
unfolding It very slowly, “ this is a writ of execution, and if it's not donwenlent to 
settle we'll go over the house at wunst, please, and lake the inwentory." 

Poof Madame Mantalini wrung her hands for |ndef, and rung the belltto her 
busband ; which done, she fell into a cb^ and a ihinting fit, slmuhaneouslp* 
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professional gentlemen, however, were not at all discomposed this. event, for 

Mr. Scaley, leaning u^fenatstand on wluch a handsome dress displayed (so 

that his shoulders appeared above it, in nearly the same manner as th^shwlders of 
the lady for whom it was designed would^have done if she had had it onX pushed 
his hat one sidf an(f scratchid his head with perfectouncofleern; while ids friend 
Mr. Tpe, taking that oppentunity for a general survey of the apartment preparatory 
to entering on business, stood, with his inventory>book under his arm and his hat 
in his hand, mentally occupied in putting a price upon every object withUi his range 
of vision. t 

SdCh was the posture of affairs when Mr. Mantalini hurried in ; and as Utat dis- 
tingui^ed specimen had bad a pretty cxteiAive intercourse with Mr, Scalcy's 
fraternity in his bachelor days, afid was, besides, very far from being taken by 
surprise on the present .agitatfeg occasion, he merely shniggeiyiis shoulders,, thrust 
his hands doug^ to the bottom of his pocket.s, elevated his ^'ebrows, whuHled .a bar 
or two, swore an oath or two, and, sitting astride ^pon a chair, put the best face 
upon the matter with great composure and decency. 

What's the demd total? "awas the first question he asked, - • 

Fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound, four and mnei)enco ha'penny," replied 
Mr. Scaley, without moving a limb. 

"The halfpenny be demd," said Mr. Mantalini, impatiently. 

" By all means if you vish it," retorted Mr. Scaley ,* " and the nin|pence." 

" It don’t matter to us if the fifteen hundred and twenty-seven pound went along 
with it, that I know on," observed Mr. Tix, 

" Not a button," said Scaley. 

" Well;" said the same gentleman, after a pause, "wot’s to be done— any- 
thing? Is it only a small crack, or a out-and-out smash? A break-up of the 
constitootion is it— wer|^ good. Then Mr. Tom Tix, csk-virc, you must 
inform your angel wife and lovely family as you won’t sleep at home for three 
nights to coiife, along of being in possession here. Wot’s the good of the 
lady a fretting herself?" continued Mr. Scaley, as Madame Mantalini sobbed, 
"A good half of wol’s here, isn’t paid for, I dcs-say, and wot a consolation oughtn’t 
that to be to her feelings 1 " 

With these remarkil^ combining great pleasantry with sound moral encourage- 
ment under difficulties, Mr. Scaley proceeded to lake the inventory, in wAich 
delicate task he was materially assisted by the uncommon taft and o^ktrience of 
Mr. Tix, the broker. ^ ^ 

" My cup of happiness's sweetener," said Mantalini, approaching his wife with a 
penitent air ; " will you listen to me for two minutes ? " . 

**Ohl don’t speak to me," replied his wife, sobblnj:, * "You have ruined me, 
and that’s enough," 

Mr. Mantalini, who had doubtless well considered his part^ no sooner heard these 
words pronounced In a tone of grief and severity, than ho recoiled several paces, 
assumed an expressioutof consuming mcnj|il agony, rushed ftcaeflong from the 
room, and was/ soon afterwards, heard to slam the door of an upstaire^djessing- 
room with great violence. 

"Miss Nickleby," cried Madame Mantalini, when this sound met her ear, "make 
haste for Heaven's sake, he will destroy himself 1 I spoke unkindly to himt and he 
Cannot bear it from me. Alfrec^ my darling Alfred." 

With* such exclamations, she hurried upstairs, followed by Kate, who, although 
she did not quite participate in the fond wife’s apprehension, was a little flurried 
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nevertheless. Jhe dressing-room door being hastily flung open, Mr. Mantalini 
was discloseflgaview, with his shirt cotfar symmctritally'^hrown back ; putting a 
fine edge.to a breakfast knife by means of his razor-strop. 

** Ah 1” cried Mr. Mantalini, “ intemipted I " and whisk went the breakfast knife 
into Mr. Mantalini's hressiitg-gown pocket, while Mr. Mant^ini'^eyes roll^ wildly, 
and his hair floating in wild disorder, mingled with his whiskers. 

"Alfred,” cried his wife, flinging her arms about him, " I didn’t mean Ifo say it, I 
didn't meah to sayoit ! ” 

"Ruined I” cried Mr. Mantalini. *tfHave I brought ruin upon the best'Snd 
purest creature that ever blessed a demnition vagabond ! Demmit, let me go.” At 
this crisis of his ravings Mr. Manfiialini made a pluck at the breakfast knife, and 
being restrained by his wife's grasp, attempted Co dash his head against the wall— 
tviking very good cai^j to be at least six feet from it. * 

"Compose yourself, ‘ my own angel,” said Madame. " It >va9 noddy's fault ; it 
was mine as much as yours, we inall do very well yet. Come, Alfred, come." 

Mr. Mantalini did not think proper to come to. all at once ; but, after calling 
several ^ime^ for poison, and requesting some lady oj gentleman to blow hiS brains 
out, gentler feelings came upon him, and he wept pathetically. In this softened 
frame of mind he did not oppose the capture of the knife — ^which, to tell the truth, 
he was rather glad to be rid of, as an inconvenient and dangerous article for a skirt 
pocket— and ijpally he suffei-ed himself to be led away by his affectionate partner. 

After a delay of two or three hours, the young ladies were informed that their 
services woulC. be dispensed with, until further notice, and at the expiration of two 
days, the name of Mantalini appeared in the list of bankrupts ; Miss Nickleby 
receiving an intimation per post, on the same morning, that tlie business would be, 
in future, carried on under the name of Miss Knag, and ihnt her assistance would 
no longer be required— a piece of intelligence with whjjph Mrs. Nickleby was no 
sooner made acquainted, than that good lady declared that she had e.\pectcd it all 
along, and cited divers unknown occasions on which she had prophesied to that 
precise effect. 

"And 1 say again," remarked Mrs. Nickleby (who, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, had never said so before), " I say again, that a milliner's and dressmaker's 
is the very last description of business, Kate, that you sJ:ould have thought of 
attaching yourself to. I don't make it a reproach to you, my love ; but still I will 
say, that iS you haU consulted your own mother " 

"Well, well, iflammn,” said Kate, mildly; "what would you recommend 
now?" 

" Recommend i " cfied Mrs. Nickleby, "isn’t it obvious, my dear, that of all 
occupations in this world for a young lady situated as you are, that of companion 
to some amiable lady is the very thing for which your education, and manners, and 
personal appearance, and everything else, exactly qualify you ? Did you never hear 
your poor dear papa s^eak of the young lady who was the daughter of the old lady 
who boarded ih thv. same house that he boarded in once, when he was a bachelor— 
what w/is her name again ? 1 know S began with a B, find ended with a g. but 
whether ft was Waters or— no it couldn’t have been that, either ; but whatever her 
name was, don't you know that that young lady went as companion to a married 
lady who died soon afterwards, and that she married the husband, and had one of 
the finest little boys that the medical' man had ever seen— aU. within eighteen 
months?” ^ » 

Kate knew, perfectly well, that this torrent of favotunble recollection was 
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sioned by some opening, resd or imagint^y, which her mother ha<i discovered, hi 
tlie companionship walk^of Ine. She therefore waited, very pattf^y, until all 
reminiscences and anecdotes, bearing or not bearing upon the^ulijett, hadbocn 
exhausted, and at last ventured to inquire what discovery had been made. The* 
truth then came out. Mrs. Ni(3tleby. had, that mornii%, had a yesterday's news, 
paper of t^je very first respectability from the public-house where the porter came 
from ; and in this yesterday’s newspaiHjr was an advertisement, couched iu 
purest and most grammatical English, announcing that a’ married lady in want 
of a genteel young person as companion, ^and that the married lady's name and 
address were to be known, on application at a certain library at the west en*of llic 
town, therein mentioned. ^ 

*'And'I say," exclaimed Mrs. 5iickleby, laying the pai>cr down in iriumpli,# 
** that if your uncle don't objedt, it’s well worth the trial." • . 

Kate was to^sick at heart, after tlic rough jostling she had already had*with the 
world, and really cared too little at the moment v^at fate was reserved for her, to 
make any objection. Mr. Ralph Nickleby offered none, but, on the contrary, 
highly approved of the suggeftion ; neither did he express any gretn siin^rise at 
Madame Mantalini's sudden failure, indeed it would have been strange if he had, 
inasmuch as it had been procured and brought about, chiefiy by himself. So, the 
name and address were obtained without loss of time, and Miss Nickleby and her 
mamma went off in quest of Mrs. Wititterly, of Cadog.^n Place, Sloa^e Street, that 
same forenoon. 

Cadogan Place is the one slight bond that joins two great cxtreites ; it is the 
connecting link between the aristocratic pavements of Bclgravc Square, and the 
barbarism of Chelsea. It is in Sloanc Street, but not of it. The people in Cadogan 
Place look down upon Sloane Street, and think Brompton low.- I'hey affect 
fashion, loo, and wonder ^hcre the New Road is. Not that they claim to be on 
precisely the same footing as the high folks of Belgrave Square and Grosvenor 
Place, but tha^they stand, with reference to them, rather in the light of those ille- 
gitimate children of the great who are content to boast of Iheii: connections, although 
their connections disavow theni. Wearing as much as they can of the airs and 
semblances of loftiest rank, the people of Cadogan Place have the lealities of 
middle station. It is the conductor which communicates to the inhabitants of 
regions beyond its limit, the shock of pride of birth and rank, which it has *not 
within itself, but derives from a fountain-head beyond ; or, likethe ligatflcnl vv^jich 
unites the Siamese twins, it contains something of the life and essence of two 
distinct bodies, and yet belongs to neither. « 

Upon this doubtful ground, lived Mrs. Wititterly, and at Rfrs. Wililtcily's <loor 
Kate Nickleby knocked with trembling hand. Tlic door was opened by a big 
footman with his head floured, or chalked, or isaintcd in some way (it didn’t look 
genuine powder), and the big footman, receiving the card of mtroduction, gave it to 
a little page ; so little, indeed, that his body would not hold,* in ordmary array, the# 
number of small buttoi!|| which are indispereable to a page's •cosftime, and they 
were consequently obliged to be stuck on lour abreast. This young ^eqtlcman 
took the card upstairs on a salver, and pending his return, Kate and her mother 
were shown into a dining-room of rather dirty and shabby aspect, and so com- 
fortably arranged as to be adapted to almost any purpose rather than caring and 
drinkings - 

Now; in the ordinary course eff things, and according to all authentic descriptions 
oC. high life, as set forth in books, Mrs. Wititterly ought to have been in her 
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boudoir \ but thither it was that Mr^ Wititterly yas at that moment shaving 
himself in boudoir or what not, certain it is that Mrs.^Wititterly gave audience 
in the drawiAg^oom, where was everything proper and necessary, including curtains 
and furniture coverings of a roseate hud| to shed ^ delicat^ bloom on Mrs. Witit- 
terly’s complexion, and a HtUe dog to snap at strangers’ legs for Mrs. wltitterlyls 
amusement, and the aforc-mentioned page, to hand chocolate for Mrs. IjTititterly’s 
refreshment, 

The ladf had am air of sweet insipidity, and a face of engaging paleness ; there 
was a faded look about her, and abou^ the furniture, and about the house. She 
was reclining on a sofa in such a very unstudied attitude, that she might have been 
taken for an actress all ready for tBe first scene in the ballet, and only waiting for 
'the drop curtain to go up. 

" Place chairs." e 

The page placed theHi. <> 

"Leave the room, Alphonse."® 

The page left it ; but if ever an Alphonse c^ed plain Bill in his face and figure, 
that page wa5 the boy. * 

" I have ventured to call, ma'am," said Kate, after a few seconds of awkward 
silence, "from having seen your advertisement." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Wititterly, " one of my people put it in the paper. Yes." 

" I though^ perhaps," said Kate, modestly, "that if you had not already made 
a final choice, you would forgive my troubling you with an appliciition." 

" Yes," drlwlcd Mrs. Wititterly again. 

" If you have already made a selection " 

" Oh dear no," intcrrupteci the lady, " I am not so easily suited, I really don't 
know what to say. You have never been a companion before, have you ?" 

Mre. Nickleby, who had been eagerly watching her opportunity, came dexterously 
in, before Kate could reply. “ Not to any stranger, ma'am," said the good lady ; 
" but she has been a companion to me for some years. I am her mSthcr, ma'am." 
" Oh I " said Mrs. Wititterly, " I apprehend you.” 

"I assure you, ma'am," said Mrs. Nickleby, "that I very little thought, at one 
time, that it would be necessary for my daughter to go out into the world at all, for 
her poor dear papa was an independent gentleman, and Would have been at this 

moment if he had but listened in time to my constant entreaties and " 

" Dear iftamma,*' said Kate, in a low voice. 

"My dear Kafe, if you will allow me, to speak," said Mrs. Nickleby, "I shall 

take the liberty of exj^ining to this lady " 

" £ think it is almost unnecessary, mamma." 

■ And notwithstanding all the frowns and winks with which Mrs. Niddeby inti- 
mated that she was going to say something which would clench the business at 
once. Kale maintained^lier point by an expressive look, and for once Mrs. Niddeby 
was stopped upon the very brink of an oration. 

" What are youf accomplishments ?/' asked Mrs. Witittt^y, with her eyes diut» 
Kate^bjushed as she mentioned her principal acquirements, and Mrs. Nickleby 
dteckod them all off, one by one, 6n her fingers ; having calculated the number 
btS&te she came out. Luckily the two calculations agreed, so Mrs. Niddeby had 
no excuse for talking. 

**You are a good temper?" asked Mrs. Wititteriy, opening her «yfcs Hot OH 
instant, and shutting them again. '' ' . 

I hope so," regoined Kate. 
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AjwI havo a higWy respeAable for everytlung, have >- 0 ^?” 

Kate replied that she and laid her uncle's card upon the liable. 

*' Have the goodness to draw your chair a little nearer, and let irl^lhok at you,"^ 
said Mrs. Wititterly ; '*^1 am s(^ very nean^ighted^ that 1 can[t quite discern your 
features.* ^ 

Kate c(^plied, though not without some emharrassmentt with this request, and 
Mrs, Wititterly took a languid survey of her countenance, which lasted some two or 
three minutes. • 

like your appearanoe,” said that lldy, ringing a little hell* ''Alphonse, 
request your master to come here." *** 

The page disappeared on this errand, and Ifter a short inteml, during which 
not a word was spoken on either side, opened the door for an important gentleman^ 
of about eiglit-and-tbirty, of rather plebeian countenance, and wttli a very light head 
of hair, who leant over Mrs. Wititterly for a little time, anU conversed with her in 
whispers. * 

" Oh 1 " he said, turning round, "yes. This is a most important tfykiXet, Mrs. 
Wititterly is of a very excitable nature ; very delicate ; very fragile ; a l9othouse 
plant, an exotic." 

" Oh 1 Henry, my dear," interposed Mrs. Wititterly, 

" You are, my love, yotf know you are ; one breath " — said Mr. W., blowing an 
imaginary feather away — " pho ! you're gone I " ** 

The lady sighed. 

"Your soul is too large for your body,” said Mr. Wititterly. " tour intellect 
wears you out ; all the medical men say so ; you know that tlierc is not a physician 
who is not proud of being called in to you. Wiiat is their unanimous declaration ? 
' My dear doctor.’ said I to Sir Tumley Smiffun, in this very room, the very last 
time he came. ' My dcaa doctor, what is wife’s complaint ? Tell me all. I 
can bear it. Is it nerves ?' * My dear fellow/ be said, ' be proud of that w'onian ; 

make much oAicr ; she is an ornament to the fashionable w'orlcl, and to you. Her 
complaint is soul. It swells, expands, dilates— the blood fires, the pulse quickens, 
the excitement increases — Whew !’" Here Mr. Wititterly, who, in the ardour of 
his description had flourished his right hand to within something less than an inch 
of Mis. Nickleby's bonWel, drew it hastily back again, and blew his nose as fiercely 
as if it had been done by some violent machinery. 

" You make me out worse than I am, Henry," said Mrs. Wililterly, with a faint 
smile. 

** 1 do not, Julia, I do not," said Mr. W. "The society, yi which you move— 
necessarily move, from your station, connections, and gnejowments— is one vdrtex 
and whirlpool of the most frightful excitement. Bless my heart and body, can I 
ever forget the night you danced with the baronet's nephew, at the election ball, 
at Exeter I It was tremendous." » ? 

" I always suffer for these triumphs afterwards/' said Mrs. Wititterly. 

"And for that very ropson," rejoined her husband, "you musrtiave a companion 
in whom there % great gentleness^ great sweetness, excessive sympath>‘i and 
perfect repose*" 

Here, both Mr. and Mrs* Wititterly, who had talked rather at the Nidilebys 
than to each other, left off speaking, and looked at their two hearers, Vith an 
e]q>re$sion of countenanto which seemed to say, "What do you think of all 
this?" * 

" Mrs* Wititterly," sajd her husband, addressing himself to Mrs. Nickleby, 
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sought after an^ courted by glittering crowds and brilliant circles. She is excited 
by the opera, the drama, the fine arts, the— the— the * 

The nobWty, my love/’ interposed Mrs. Wititterly. 

“The nobility, of cj^ursc/* said Mr. Wititterly. “ And the military. She forms 
and expresses an immense ^fcriety of opinions on an immense variety of subjects. 
If some pcojile in public life were acquainted witli Mrs. Wititterly 's real cjpinion of 
them, they would not hold their heai, perhaps, quite so high as they do.^ 

*' Hush, tIcnry.’Vsaid the lady ; “ this is scarcely fair." 

“ I mention no names, Julia," replied^r. Wititterly ; “ and nobody is injured. 
I merely mention the circumstance to show that you are no ordinary person ; th.at 
there is a constant friction perpetual!}^ going on between your mind and your body ; 
ifnd that you must be soothed and tended. Nc^ let me hear, dispassionatel)r and 
calmlyn what are thinyoung lady’s qualifications for the office." 

In obe<!ience to this request the qualifications were all gone throqgh again, with 
the addition of nwiny interruptidhs and cross-cjucstionings from Mr. Wititterly. 
It was finallv arranged that inquiries should be made, and a decisive answer 
addressed to miss Nickleby under cover to her unHc, within two days. 'These 
conditions .agrcdMipon, the page showed them down as far as the staircase window ; 
and the big footman, relieving guard at that point, piloted them in perfect safety 
to the street-door. 

“They areypry distinguished people, evidently," said Mrs. Nickleby, as she took 
her daughter’s arm. “ What a .superior person Mrs. Wititterly is 1" 

“ Do you tiink so, mamma? ’’ wns all Kate’s reply. 

“Why, who can help thinking so, Kate, my love ? " nyoined her mother. “ She 
Is pale, though, and looks much exhausted. I hope she may not be wearing herself 
out, but I am very much afraid." 

These considerations led the deep-sighted lady into a cf^ulation of the probable 
duration of Mrs. Witittcrly’s life, and the chances of the disconsolate widower 
bestowing his hand on her daughter. Before reaching home, she HCid freed Mrs. 
WitUtcrly’s soul ?rom all bodily restraint, married Kate with great splendour at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and only left undecided the minor question whether 
a splendid Frcnch-polishcd mahogany bedstead should be erected for herself in the 
two-pair back of the house in Cadogan PUice, or in the thiee-pair front ; between 
which apiirtmcnt,s she could not quite baUince the advantages, and therefore adjusted 
the question at lastMjy determining to leave it to the decision of her son-in-law. 

'Hie inquiries were made. 'I’hc answer— not to Kate’s very great Joy— was 
favourable ; and at the expimtion of a Vtvk she l>ctook hci'sclf, with all her 
movables and valuables, to Mrs. Wititterly's mansion, wbei'Ci for the present, we 
will leave her. * 


* « CHAI’TER XXIT. 

MiCHOeA6, ACCOMPANIED DY SMIKLE, SALLIES FORTH TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE. 
HE ENCOUNTERS MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES ; AND WHO HE WAS IS HEREIN 

MADE MANIFEST. 

• 

whole capital which Nicholas found himself entitled to, either in posscstion, 
reversion, remainder, or expectancy, after paying Vts rent, and settling with the 
broker from whom he had hired his poor furniture, did nut cxecech by more than a 
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few halfpence, the sum of twenty shiiling|. And yet I^e hailed the mor»Ui|!r on 
ivhieh hi had resolved tdkjui^^ndon, with a light heart, and sprang from his bed 
with an elasticity of spirit which is happily the lot of young persons, the world 
would never be stocked with old ones. • ^ 

It wasti cold, dry, fo|gy morning in early spring. ACew meagre shadows flitted 
to and fro in the misty streets, and occasionally there loomed through the dull 
vapour trife heavy outline of some hackney-coach wending homewards, which, 
drawing slowly nearer, rolled jangling by, scattering the thin crust of frost from its 
whitened roof, and soon was lost again in fhe cloud. At intervals were heard the 
tread of slipshod feet, and the chilly cry of the poor sweep as he crept, shiverin|fl to his 
early toil ; the heavy footfall of the oflicial watch! r of the night, pacing slowly up and 
down, and cursing the tardy hours fliat still intervened l)ctween him and sleep ; th<f 
rumbling of ponderous carts and w.aggons ; the roll of the ligliter vehicles which 
carried buyers ^nd sellers to the different markets ; the sounS of ineffectual knock- 
ijig at the doors of heavy sleepers— all these noised fell uix}n the car from time to 
time, but all seemed muffled by the fog, and to be rendered almost as^ndistinct to 
the ear as was every object to the sight. l*he sluggish darkness thickened^ as the 
day came on ; and those who had the courage to rise and peep aX tile gloomy street 
from their curtained windows, crept back to bed again, and coiled themselves up to 
sleep. 

Before even these indications of approaching morning were rife in busy London, 
Nicholas had made his way alone to the City, and stood beneath the windows of his 
mother's house. It was dull and bare to see. but it had light and life lor him ; for 
there was hi least one heart ^vithin its old walls to which in.sult or dishonour would 
bring llic same blood rushing that flowed in his own veins. 

He crossed the road, and raised his eyes to the window of the room where he knew 
his sister slept. It was closgd and dark. ** Poor girl,” thought Nicholas, she liule 
thinks who lingers here 1 ” 

He looked agftin, and felt, for the moment, almost vexed that Ka|e was not there 
to exchange one word at parting. '*Good God ! ” he thought, suddenly correcting 
himself. “ what a boy I am ! '* 

*' It is better as it is.” said Nicholas, after he had lounged on a few paces, and 
returned to tlie same spoi. " When I left them before, and could have said good- 
bye a thousand times if I had chosen, I spared them the pain oHeave-tal^ing, and 
why not now ? ” As he spoke, some fand^ motion of the curtain^ahnost persuaded 
him, for the instant, that Kate was at t^ window, and by one gf those strange 
conti*adictions of feeling which are common to us all, he shrunlf; involuntarily into a 
doorway, that she might not sec him. He smiled at his own weakness ; ridd 

God bless them 1 ” and walked away with a lighter step. 

Smike was anxiously expecting him when he reached his old lodgings, and so was 
Newman, who had expended a day's income in a can of run\,and milk to prepare 
them for the journey. They had tied up the luggage, Smike shoulc^ered it, and 
away they went, with Newj^pan Noggs in company ; for ho had insisfed on walking as 
iar as he could with them, over-night. 

** Which "way?" asked Newman, wistfully. 

** To Kingston first,” replied Nicholas, 

** And where afterwards ? ” asked NeWman. ' ' Why won't you tell mo ? '* " 

** Because 1 scaroely know myself, good friend,” rejoined Nicholas, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder ; "and if I did,^ 1 have neither plan nor prospect yet, and might 
my (manors a hundred tinaoo betore you could possibly communicate with msJ* 

Xf 
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, 1 am afhti^ yoa baim some deep scheme in your said NearniemidoubtfttUy. 

So deep/' replied his young friend, that even ifcaxA fathom it^ Whatever I 
resolve upoft, depend upon it I will write you soon.*' 

“ You won't forget ?" said Newraana ^ ^ 

am not very likely t<i|" rejoined Nicholas. ^ 1 haveW so many Mbhds that 
I shall grow confused among the number, and forget my b^t one." 

Occupied in such discourse, they walked on for a couple of hours, as ^Uey might 
have done*for a couple of days if Nicholas had not sat himself down on a stone by 
the wayside, and resolutely declared hH intention of not moving another step imdl 
Newtifhn Noggs turned back. Having pleaded ineffectually, 6rst for another half 
mile, and afterwards for another Quarter, Newman was fain to comply, and to 
*Shape his course towards Golden Square, after interchanging many hearty and 
affecftoqiite fareweis, and many times turning back to wave his hat to the two 
wayfarers wlieii they liad become mere specks in the distance. 

** Now listen to me, Smike.'^aid Nicholas, as they trudged with stout hearts 
onwards. 'IWe are bound for Portsmouth." 

SmilA no^cd his head and smiled, but expressed^ no other emotion ; fof whether 
they had been bound for Portsmouth or Port Royal would have been alike to him 
so they had been bound togctiicr. 

I don't know much of these matters," resumed Nicholas; '* but Portsmouth is 
a sea-port town,, and if no other employment is to be obtained, I should think we 
might get on board some ship. I am young and active, and could be useful in 
many ways.® So could you." 

“ I hope so," replied Smike. When I was at that— you know where I mean ? '' 

" Yes, I know," said Nicholas. " You needn't name the place." 

“ Well, When I was there," resumed Smike, his eyes sparkling at the prospect of 
displaying his abilities, " I could milk a cow, and groo.t^ahorsc, with anybody." 

“ Ah I " said Nicholas, gravely. '* I am afraid they don’t keep many animals of 
either kind on board ship, Smike, and even when they have horses ftiat they are not 
very particular about rubbing them down ; still you can learn to do something else 
you know. Where there's a will there’s a way." 

*' And I am very willing," said Smike, brightening up again. 

God knows you arc," rejoined Nicholas ; '*and if yoQ fail it shall go hard but 
ril do ci^fugh foyis both." 

** Do we go all the way, to-day ?" asked Smike, after a short silence. 

“ That would be too severe a trial eve^for your willing legs," said Nicholas, with 
a 'good-humoured ^mile. ” No. (iodaiming is some thirty and odd miles from 
Zilmdon— as I found from a map 1 bonwed— and I purpose to rest there. We 
must push on again to-morrow, for we are not rich enough to loiter. Let me 
relieve you of that bundle 1 Come I " 

No, no.' * rejoined Smike, falling back a few steps. Don't ask me to give it 
ttijtoyou." , ^ 

** Why not ? " asked Nicholas, t ' 

do something for you, at least," said Smike, *' YoS will never let me 
l^e you as I ought. You will never know how I think, day and night, of ways to 
please^you.’* 

' ** You are a foolish fellow to say it, for 1 know it w^, and see it, or l^should bo 
a blind and senseless beast," rejoined Nicholas. Let me ask you a question while 

1 think of it, and there is no one b^," he added, looking him steadily in* the 
“Have you a good memory?’' . * 



mciio^s /;$ to tm comtan^. m 

liEU^ittg tgftotf vntli jpfig mtk black hair, and evigeat lndicatkms 

. (althqivbJiA lKfaa ddae atiaml) of a adff bqard, and ivhiskers of the stinW deep 
' abada, His ^ did not appe^j to exceed thirtyr thou^j^ many at first^^hi would 
. have Q0lii||dered him much' old^i as his Dale was long» and veiy pale.tmm the con* 
stant appttmtion of stake paint; He wore a clieokod shirt, aif old groen cogt with 
new buttons, a neokerohief of broad red and green stripes,, and full blue 
pronsntjt ; %e canMi too, a common ash walking-stick, apparently more for show 
‘ than nse. as he Nourished it pbout* with the hooked end downu’ards. oRcept when, 
be raised it for a few secoi^s. and throwldk himself into a fencing attitude, mado 
. a pass or two at the side-scenes, or at any other object, 'animate o^ inSnimatp. that 
chanced to afford him a prettygood mark at tUb moment. 

“Well, Tommy,’* said ihisgentlAian, making a thrust at bis friend, who' parried 
it dexterously with his slippert “ what’s the news ? ’* , ^ , 

A new apqjBarance. that's all." replied Mr. FolMr, looking at Nicholat. 

“ Do the honours. Tommy, do thp honours," gtid the other gentleman, tapping 
him reproachfully on the crown of the hat 'with his stick. . 

“ This is Mr. Lenville, whosdoes our first tragedy. Mr. Johnson." mld^ho pan-* 
tomiraist^ ^ 

“Except when old bdeks and mortar takes U into bis hea^ to do it himself, you 
should add, Tommy," remarked Mr. LenvtUo, “ You know Who bricks and mortar 
is, I .suppose, sir ? " ^ 

“ f do not, indeed," replied Nicholas, 

We call Crummies that, because his style of acting is rather in |he heavy and 
ponderous way," said Mr. LenviUe. “ I mustn’t be cracking jokes though, for Tve 
got a pan of twelve lengths here, which I must be up in to-morrow night, and I 
haven’t had time to look at it yet ; I'm a confounded quick study, that’s one 
comfort," • 

Consoling himself with this reilcclion, Mr. LenvlUc drew from his coat-pocket a 
greasy and cifimpled manuscript, and, having made another pass at his friend, pro- 
ceeded to walk to and fro. conning it to himself and indulging occasionally in such 
appropriate action as liis imagination and the text suggested. 

A pretty general muster of the company had by this time taken place ; for 
besides Mr. LenvilleaUnd his friend Tommy, there were present, a slim young 
gentleman with weak eyes, who played the low-spirited lovers and sang tenor songs, 
and who had come arm-in-arm with the comic countryman— a lhan witlf a turned- 
up nose, huge mouth, broad face, and staring eyes. Making himself very amiable 
to the infant phenomenon, was an inebnated elderly gentlcij^an. m the last depths 
of shatdiiness. who played the calm and virtuous old men ; and paying especial 
court to Mrs. Crummies was another eldcrjy gentlemaif a shade more resiicctable. 
who idayed the irascible old inen— those fUnny fellows who have nephews in the 
army, and perpetually run albout with thick sticks to comi}el them to giarry heiresses. 
Besides these, th^ was a roving-looking person in a rough great-coat, who strode 
up and down in fhmt of the l^ps. flOurish^g a dross cane, ant rattling away, Jn 
ah undertone. iHth great vivacity, for the amusement of an ideal audjjpnpe. He 
was not quite so young as he had been, and his figure was rathi^ running to seed 
but them waxaH,^ of exaggerated gentility abq^ him*., whidr'l^spoke the hero of 
swaggering There was. also, a little group 'd three or four yoimg men, 

^tb lantern jaws and' tbicb ey^rows/wbo were convetajng In tbe comer ; but they 
sefimoed'ts be d^'secoaej^ bjpcMiance^ iMid laughed and talked together wtehout , 
any aUeniioi^ ^ 
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The bdles gathered in a little knot by themselves r^d thetickety table 
before mentioned. There was Miss Snevellicci- who could do anything, fVom a 
medley danoe to Lady Macbeth, and also always played some part in blue silk 
knec-smallb at her benefit— glancing, frirn the dephs of her coal-scuttle straw 
bonneft at Nicholas, :fhd afll^cting to be absorbed in the reci&l of a divertftig story 
to her friend, Miss Ledrook, who had brought her work, and was ms^ing up a 
ruff in the most natural manner possible. There was Miss ibdvawncy— wTko seldom 
aspired to «peakin^ parts, and usually went on as a page in white silk hose, to 
stand with one leg bent, and contemplat#the audience, or to go in and out after 
Mr. Q^nmmles iii stately tragedy— twisting up the ringlets of the beautiful Miss 
Dravnssa, who had once had her flkeness taken in character” by an engraver’s 
apprentice, whereof impressions were hung up fdr sale in the pastry-cook’s window, 
and thp greengrocer'^ and at the circulating library, and the box-office, whenever 
the annoifiice bills cam^out for her annual night. 'There was Mrs. ^T.enviUe, in a 
very limp bonnet and veil, decidedly in that way in which she would wish to be if 
she truly loved Mr. Lenville ; there was Miss G^zmgi, with an imitation ermine boa 
tied in aioo^ knot round her neck, flogging Mr. Crudimles, junior, with both ends, 
in fun. Lastly, there was Mrs. Grudden. fn a brown cloth pelisse and a beaver 
bonnet, who assisted Mrs. Crummies in her domestic affairs, and took money at the 
doors, and dressed the ladies, and swept the house, and held the prompt-book when 
everybody cls^was on fur the last scene, and acted any kind of part on any emer- 
gency without ever learning it, and was put down in the bills under any name or 
names whate>fr that occurred to Mr. Crummies, as looking well m ptint. 

Mr. Folair having obligingly confided these particulars to Nicholas, left him to 
mingle with his fellows ; the work of personal introduction was completed by Mr. 
Vincent Crummies, who publicly heralded the new actor as a prodigy of giAiius and 
learning. , 

" I beg your pardon,” said Miss SnevelUcci, sidling towards Nicholas, "but did 
you ever play at Canterbury ? ” • 

" I never did,” replied Nicholas. 

"I recollect moving a gentleman at Canterbury,” said Miss Snevellicci, "only 
for a few moments, for I was leaving the company as he joined it, so like you that I 
felt almost certain it was the same.” 0 

" I sec you now, for the first time,” rejoined Nicholas with all due gallantry. " I 
am sure I^cver sa^you before ; 1 couldn’t have forgotten it.” 

" Oh, I'm sure— it’s very flattering of^ou to say so,” retorted Miss Snevellicci 
with a gmeeful txmd. " Now 1 look at you again, I sec that the gentleman at 
Canterbury hadn’t thf same eyes as you— you’ll think me very foolish for taking 
notice of such things, wofi'fyou ?” 

" Not at all.” said Nicholas. "How can I feci otherwise than flattered by your 
notice in any way ? " 

"Oh 1 you men ore Wh vain creatures I” cried Miss Snevellicci. Whereupon, 
she became chUrnfingly confused, and. pulling out her pocl^et handkerchief from a 
faded pink-silk reticule with a gilt clasp, called to Miss Ledrook — ' 

" I.ied, my dear,” said Miss Snevellicci. 

•* Well, what is the matter?" said Miss Ledrook. 

" Tt’smot the same.” 

" Not the same what ?” 

" C&nterbury— you know wliat I mean. Come ll^ t 1 want to speak to 

But Miss Ledrook wouldn’t come to Miss SnevelUcci, so Miss SUevcillioci tms 
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obliged to gMo Miss Ledrdbk, which she did. in a skipping maimer that was 
quite fascina^g ; and Ledrook evidenUy joked Miss SnevelUcw about being 
stnick with Nicholas ; for. after some playful whispering. Miss SneveUi^ci hit Miss 
I.edrook very hard on the backs W her h^c|5, and retired up. in a state of pleasing 
confusion.^ , 0 ' 

*' Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Vincent Crummies, who had t)ecn writing on 
a piece of {tiper, ** we'll call the Mortal Struggle to-morrow at ten ; everybody for 
the procession. Intrigue, and Wa3rs and Means, you're all up in, so we •hoU only 
want one rehearsal. Everybody at ten, if yeu please." * 

'* Everybody at ten," repeated Mrs. Grudden, looking about her. . 

**On Monday morning we shall read a new friece." said Mr. Crummies ; '*the 
name's not known yet, but everybody will have a good part. Mr. Johnson will , 
take care of that." 

“ Hallo !" said Nicholas, starting, ** 1 ** 

“ On Monday^orning," repeated Mr. Cnimmle% raising his voice, to drown the 
unfortunate Mr. Johnson's remonstrance : ** lhat U do. ladies and gentlemen." 

The ladies and gentlemen required no second notice to quit ; anJf in^a few 
minutes, the theatre was deserted, save by the Crummies' family. Nicholas, and 
Smike. 

Upon my word." said Nicholas, taking the manager aside, don't think t 
can be ready by Monday." 

'*Pooh, pooh," replied Mr. Crummies. • 

'* But really 1 can’t." returned Nicholas ; ^*my invention is not ac<^tomed to 
these demands, or possibly I might produce "w 

‘‘Invention I wliat the devil’s that got to do with it?" cried the manager, ha.stily. 

“ Everything, tny dear sir." 

“ Nothing, my dear sir," retorted the manager, with evident impatience. ** Do 
you understand French ? " * 

“ Perfectly wq|l." 

“Very good." said the manager, opening the tabic-drawer, and giving a roll of 
paper from it to Nicholas. “There! Just turn that into Engl^, and put your 
name on the title-page. Damn me." said Mr. Crummies, angri^, “ if 1 haven't 
often said tltat 1 wouldn'l have a man or woman in my company that wasn't ma*iter 
of the language, so th» they might learn it from the original, and play it in 
English, and save all this trouble and expense." 

Nicholas smiled and pocketed the play. 

“ What are you going to do about your;lbdgings?" said Mr. CruiUmles. 

Nicholas could not help thinking that, for the first week, It would be an lyi- 
common convenience to have a tura-up bedstead in the pit 4 but he merely remarked 
that he had not turned his thoughts that way. 

“Come home with me then," said Mr. Crummies,, “and my boys sliall go with 
you after dinner, and show you the most likely place." • * 

The offer was not to be refused; Nicholas and Mr. Crurapilea gave Mrs. 
Crummies an arm ^ch, aftd walked up the strdtt in stately array. S'mike, the boys, 
and the phenomenon,, went, home by a shorter cut. and Mrs. Grudden refhained 
behind to take some cold Irish stew and a pint of porter in the bfbc-ofiice. 

Mrs. Crummies trod the pavement as if she wore going to immediate execution 
with an animating consciousness of innocence, and that heroic fortitude which 
vhtae alope inspires. Mr. Crummies, on the other band, assumed the look and 
gait of a hardened despot ; iMtt tfa^ both attracted some notice firom many of the 
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passers-by, ai|$ when they heard whisper of *' Mr. ancl Mrs. Crummies I " or saw a 
little boy run back to stare them in the face, the severe ^pression of their counte- 
nances relanert, for they felt it was popularity. 

Mr. Crummies lived in Saint ThonAs's Strcctyat the house of one Dulph, a 
pilotf who sported a*boat^reen door, with windov^frames tof the saiije colour, and 
had the little ^nger of a drowned man on his parlour mantel-shelf, with other 
maritime and natural curiosities. He displayed also a brass knocker, a<brass plate, 
and a hi#is hell-l^andle, all very bright and shining ; and had a mast, with a vane 
on the top of it, in his back-yard. • 

'* are welcome," said Mrs. Crummies, turning round to Nicholas when they 
reached the bow-windowed front riom on the first floor. 

» Nicholas bowed his acknowledgments, and was unfeigncdly glad to see the cloth 
laid.* ^ 

“ W? have but a Shoulder of mutton with onion sauce," said Mrs. Crummies, in 
the same charnel-house voice ; 4' but such as our dinner is, we bek‘ you to partake 
of it." ^ 

“ You arc very good," replicc^ Nicholas, “ 1 shal^do it ample justice." 

** Vincent," said Mrs. Crummies, “what is the hour?" 

“ Five minutes past dinner-time," said Mr. Crummies. 

Mrs. Crummies rang the bell, “ I^et the mutton and onion sauce appear." 

The slav^ who attended upon Mr. Biilph'v lodgers, disappeared, and after a 
shorf interval re-apiwared with the festive banipiet. Nicholas and the infant 
phenoiTien(ti opposed each other .at the pembrokc-table, and Smlke and the master 
Crummleses dined on the sofa bedstead. 

“Are they very theatrical j-iooplc here?" asked Nicholas. 

“ No," replied Mr. Crummies, shaking his head, “ for from it— far from it." 

“ I pity them," oUserved Mrs. Crummies. 

“ So do I," Siiitl Nfeholas ; “ if they have no relish tor theatrical entertainments, 
properly conducted. " 

“Then they have none, sir," rejoined Mr. Crummies. “To the infant’s benefit, 
last year, on which occasion she repeated three of her most popular characters, and 
also appeared in tlie Fairy Porcupine, as originally performed by her, there was a 
house of no more than four pound twelve." ^ , 

“ Is it possible 1” cried Nicholas. 

“ An% two poffnd of that was trust, pa," said the phenomenon. 

“ And two ^ound of that wi\s trust." relocated Mr. Crummies. “ Mrs. Crummies 
herself has played to mere handfuls.” ^ 

•“ But they are always a taking audience, Vincent," said the manager's wife. 

“Most audiences dW*, when they have good acting— real good acting— the 
regular thing," replied Mr. Crummies, forcibly 

“ Do you give lessons, ma’am? ” inquired Nicholas. , 

’ “ I do," said Mrs.*Crummlcs. 

“There i^’ncWleaching here, I suppose." 

**jrhere has been," Said Mrs. fenimmles. “ I havg received pupils here. I 
imparted tuition to the datighU^r of a dealer in ships’ provision ; but it afterwards 
apiTeored that she was insane when she flrst came to me. It w^ very eottmordiiiaty 
tliat dhe should come, under such drcuinsianccs." 

Not feeling qiiite so sure of that, Nicholas thought ft best to hoM Ms peace. 

“I^t me sec,” sold the manager, cogitating after dinner. *<Wotdd yod Ittse 
some* nice Ultle part with the infiint ? ** 
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"You art very good,’* replied Nicholas hastily ; "but I think pe^vaps It would 
better if 1 had somel^dy of my own size at first, in case I should turn out 
awfetrard. I should feci more at home, pc^aps.*' * 

*• True,” said the manager. \* Perhaps would. And ypu could plt\y up to 
the infanl^ in time, you inow.’* * 

"Certainly," replied Nicholas: devoutly hoping liiat it w'ould be a very long 
time before he was honoured with this distinction . 

"I'hcn I’ll tell you what well do,” said Mr. Criinmiles. *‘Yoit i®all study 
Romeo when you've done that piece— tlon’tlTorgci to throw the pump ami tubs in, 
by-the-b>'e- Juliet Miss Snevcllicci, old Giudden the nurse. -*-Yes, that'll d(> very 
wcU. Rover too— you might get up Rover wftlc you wem about It, and Cassio, 
and Jeremy Diddler. You can easilj knock them oiT : one part iiclps the other so • 
much. Here they are, cues and all. " • , * 

With these ^vsty general directions Mr. Cnunmles thrust a number of little 
books into the faltering hands of Nicholas, and bidding iiis eldest son go with him 
and show where lodgings were to be had, shook him by the hand, and irished him 
good night. ‘ • 

There is no lack of comioriaoie turnished apartments in Portsmouth, and no 
difficulty in finding some that are proportionate to vciy slender finances ; but tlm 
former were too good, and the latter too bad, and they went into so many houses, 
and came out unsuited, that Nicholas seriously began to think lie shouM be obliged 
to ask permission to spend the night in the theatre, after all. 

Eventually, however, they stumbled upon two small rooms up three jiRir of stairs, 
or rather two pair and a ladder, at a tobacconist's shop, on tlie Common Hard : a 
dirty street leading down to the dockyard, 'fhese Nicliolas engaged, only, too 
happy to have escaped any request for payment of a week’s rent licforehand. 

"I’here! down oic personal property, Smike,” he said, after showing 
young Crummies downstairs. "Wchave fallen upon strange times, and Heaven 
only knows tho.9nd of them ; but I am tired with the events of these tUrce days, and 
will postpone reflection till to-morrow— if I can.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

or TtiB OREAT BESPCAk FOR MISS SN£VELI!1cCT, AND THbViRST APPSARANCB 
OF NICHOLAS Ul’ON ANY STAGE? * 

Nicholas was up betimes in the morning ;JauX he had scarcely Ijegun to dress, 
notwithstanding, when he heiird footsteps osc^raiiig the staim, and wUs pre^ntly 
saluted by the voices of Mr. Folair the pantomimistt and Mg* A^nville, the 
tragedian. ^ • 

"House, house, house I ” cried Mr. Folair. 

" What, ho 1 within there 1 ” said Mr. Lenvilic, in a deep voice. 

" Confound these fellows I ” thought Nicholas ; " they have come to breakfast, I 
suppose. I'll open the door dirccilyi if you'll watt an instant.” 

llie gentlemen entreated him nq^ to hurry himself ; and. to beguile the interval, 
had a fendrig bout with their walking-eticks on the very snudl landing-place : to the 
unspeakable dis^mposure of all the other lodgers downstairs. 
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"Here, cotie in," said Nicholas, when he had completed his toilet. "In the 
name of all that's horrible, don't make that noise outsideit’ 

"An un<S3mmon snug little box this," said Mr. Lenville, stepping into the front 
room, and taking his hat off, before he lould get ii^t all. " Pernicious snug." 

" For a man at til paSicular in such matters it might a trifle too siug," said 
Nicholas; "for although it is, undoubtedly, a great convenience to be able to teach 
anything you want from the ceiling or the floor, or either side of the rodim, without 
having to%nove fr^m your chair, still these advantages can only be had in an apart- 
ment of the most limited size." • 

isn’t a bit too confined for a single man,” returned Mr. Lenville. "That 
reminds mo— my wife, Mr. JohnSbn— I hope she’ll have some good part in this 
< piece of yours?” • 

" I glanced at tlm French copy last night,” said Nicholas. " It looks very good, 
I think.*' • 

"What do you mean to do f<^ me, old fellow ? " asked Mr. Lenfille, poking the 
struggling fire with his walking-stick, and afterwards wiping it on the skirt of his 
coat. *" /ffiything in the gruff and grumble way ? 

"You turn your wife and child out of doors,” said Nicholas ; " and, in a fit of 
rage and jealousy, stab your eldest son in the library.” 

" Do I though 1 ” exclaimed Mr. I.«nville. " That’s very good business.” 

"After w^ich," said Nicholas, "you are troubled with remorse till the last act, 
and then you make up your mind to destroy yourself. But, just as you are raising 
the pistol tc^your head, a clock strikes~ten.” 

" 1 see," cried Mr. Lenville. " Very good." 

" You pause," said Nicholas ; " you recollect to have heard a clock strike ten in 
your infancy. The pistol falls from your hand — you are overcome— you burst into 
tears, and become a virtuous and exemplary character for ever afterwards.” 

"Capital 1" said Mr. Lenville : " that’s a sure card, af sure card. Get the curtain 
down with a touch of nature like that, and it'll be a triumphant success.” 

" Is there anything good for me?” inquired Mr. Folair, anxiously. 

"Let me see,” said Nicholas. "You play the faithful and attached servant; 
you are turned out of doors with the wife and child.” 

"Always coupled with that infernal phenomenon,” sigh^ Mr. Folair ; " and we 
go into poor lodgings, where 1 won't take any wages, ami talk sentiment, I sup- 
pose ? "« « 

" Why— yes,” replied Nicholas : " that is the course of the piece.” 

" I must ha^e a dance of some kind, you know," said Mr. Folair. "You’ll have 
to« introduce one fdr the phenomeiiftn, so you'd better make it a pas de deux^ and 
save time.” • • 

"There’s nothing easier than that,” said Mr. Lenville, observing the disturbed 
looks of the young dramatist. ^ 

" Upon ifly word F don’t see hown's to be done,” rejoined Nicholas. 

"Why, isn’t «t obvious?” reasoned Mr, lenville. " Gadzooks I who can help 
seeing the way to do it ?•— you astoitish me 1 You get th4 distre^d lady, and the 
little child, and the attached servant, into the poor lodgings, don’t you ? Well, 
look here. The distressed lady sinks into a chair, and buries her face in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 'What makes you weep, mamma?' says the child. 'Don’t weep, 
mamma, or you'll make me weep too I' 'And me 1’ says the faithful servant, 
rubbhig his eyes with his amf. 'What can we do to raise your spirits, dear 
mamma ? ' says the little child. ' Aye, what can we do ? ' says the faithful servant. 
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• Oh Pferre I ’ says the distressed lady ; * would that I could shake JfF these painful 
thoughts.' ‘Try, ma'adl. try,' says the faithful servant ; * rouse yourself, ma'am ; 
be amused.' ‘ I will,' says the lady, ‘ I wiU learn to suffer with fortitude. Do you 
remember that .dance, my honeit friend, which, in happier days, you practised with 
this swedi angel? It n^er failed to calm my spirits theif Oli 1 let me see it once 
again before I die 1 ’ There it is— cue for the band, before / and off they go. 
That's^e* regular thing ; isn’t h. Tommy?" 

** That's it," replied Mr. Folair. "The distressed lady, overpqitrered bf^ old recol- 
Actions, fainte at the end of the dance, and you close in with a picture." 

Profiting by these and other lessons, which were the result of the personal 
experience of the two actors, Nicholas wiUinfly gave them the best breakfast he 
could, and, when he at length got rfd of them, applied himself to his task : by no* 
means displeased to find that it was so much easier than he had at first supposed. 
He worked verg hard all day, and did not leave his room untiT the evening, when he 
went down to the theatre, whither Smike had rejfhircd before him to go on with 
another gentleman as a general rebellion. ^ 

Here 'all the people were solnucb changed that he scarcely knew them» False 
hair, false colour, false calves, false muscles — ^they had become different bchigs. 
Mr. LenviUe was a blooming warrior of most exquisite proportions ; Mr. Cruniniles, 
his large face shaded by a profusion of black hair, a Highland outlaw of most 
majestic bearing ; one of the old gentlemen a gaoler, and the oth^ a venerable 
patriarch ; the comic countryman, a fighting-man of great valour, relieved by a 
touch of humour ; each of the Master Crummlcses, a prince in his o>idi right ; and 
the low-spirited lover, a desponding captive. There was a gorgeous banquet ready 
spread for the third act, consisting of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits, a 
black bottle, and a vinegar-cruet ; and, in short, everything was on a scale of the 
utmost splendour and preparation. 

Nicholas was standing with his back to the curtain, now contemplating the first 
scene, which a Gothic archway, about two feet shorter than Mr. Crummies, 
through which that gentleman was to make his first entrance, and now listening to 
a couple of people who were cracking nuts in the gallery, wondering whether they 
made the whole audience, when the manager himself walked familiarly up and 
accosted him. 

" Been in front to-night ? " said Mr. Crummies. 

" No," replied Nicholas, " not yet. I am going to see the plff^." 

"We've had a pretty good Let," saic^ Mr. Crummies. "Four^ front places in 
the centre, and the whole of the stage-box." * 

"Oh, indeed ! " said Nicholas : " a family, I suppose?” • 

"Yes," replied Mr. Crummies, "yes. It’s an affectmg thing. There are six 
children, and they never come unless the phenomenon plays." 

It would have been difficult for any party, family or othen^ise, to h^ve visited the 
theatre on a night when the phenomenon did not play, inasmuch as she always 
sustained one, and not^ uncommonly two ot three characters ^vdfy night ; but 
Nicholas, sympathising with the feelings of a father, refrained from hintii^g^t this 
trifl ing circumstance, and Mr. Crummies continued to Ulk uninterrupted by him. 

" Six," said that gentleman ; "Pa and Ma eight, aunt nine, governess ten, 
grandfather and grandmother twelve. Then, there's the footman, who* stands 
outside with a bag of oranges and a jug of toast and water, and sees the play for 
nothing* through the little pane of glass in the box-door— it's cheap at a guinea ; 
tiiey gain by taking a box.” 
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’'*'1 wonder allow so many," observed Nicholas. 

There's no help for it," replied Mr. Crummies; 'Mt^s always expected in the 
country. If there are six children, six ^ple come to hold them in their laps. A 
family-box carries double always. RinJ in the orchestra, Grudden." 

Tlftit useful lady Sid a'^>she was requested, and sliortly ^Lfterwards thefituning of 
three fiddles was heard. Which process having been protracted as long as it 
was supposed that the patience of the audience could possibly bear if, was put a 
stop to b/SinothcBj jerk of tlie bell, which, being the signal to begin in earnest, set 
the orchestra playing a variety of popular airs with involuntary variations. ^ 

If Nicholas had been astonished at the alteration for the better which the gentle- 
men displayetl, the transformation of the ladies was still* more extraordinary. 
‘'•When, from a snug corner of the manager's box, he beheld Miss Snevellicci in all 
tfui glorjes of whitetmuslin with a gold hem. and Mrs. Crummies in all the dignity 
of the outlaw's wife, Knd Miss Bravassa in all the sweetness of l^iss Snevellicci's 
confidential friend, and Miss Bilvawney in the white silks of a page doing duty 
everywhere^ and swearing to live and die in the service of everybody, he could 
scarcely contain his admiration, which testified itsdlf in great applause, and the 
closest possible attention to the business of the scene. The plot was most interest- 
ing. It belonged to no particular age, people, or country, and was perhaps the 
more delightful on that account, as nobody's previous information could afford the 
remotest gliiymering of what would ever., come of it. An outlaw had been very 
successful in doing something somewhere, and came home in triumph, to the sound 
of shouts fiddles, to greet his wife— a lady of masculine mind, who talked 
a good deal about her father’s bones, which it seemed were imburied, though 
whether from a peculiar taste on the part of the old gentleman himself, or the 
reprehensible neglect of his relations, did not appear. This outlaw’s wife was, 
somehow or other, mixed up with a patriarch, living in j; castle a long way off, and 
this patriarch was the father of several of the characters, but he didn’t exactly know 
which, and was uncertain whether he had brought up the right odfes in his castle, 
or tlie wrong ones, but rather inclined to the latter opinion, and being uneasy, 
relieved his mind with a banquet, during which solemnity somebody in a cloak said 
“ Beware 1" which somebody was known by nobody (except the audience) to be 
the outlaw himself, who had come there for reasons unexpluned, but possibly with 
an eye to the spoons. There was an agreeable surprise in the way of certain love- 
passages* between* the despairing captive and Miss Snevcllicci, and the comic 
lighting-man and Miss Bravassa ; besides which, Mr. Lenville had several very 
tragic scenes in the defirk, while on throat-cutting expeditions, which were all 
baffled by the skill anS bravery of the comic fighting-man (who overheard whatever 
was said all through the'piece) and the intrepidity pf Miss Snevellicci, who adopted 
tights, and therein repaired to the prison of her captive lover, with a small basket 
of refreshments and a dark lantern. At last, it came out that the patriarch was the 
man who had treated flie bones of the outlaw's father-in-law with so much dis- 
respect, for wl!ich*cause .and reason the outlaw’s wife re^nired to "his castle to kill 
him, apd^so got into a dark room, where, after a good deal of groping in the dark, 
ever>»body got hold of everybody else, and took them for somebody besides, which 
occasioned a vast quantity of confusion, with some pistolling, loss of life, a»d 
torchlight ; after which the patriarch came forward, and observing, with a knowing 
look, that ho knew all about his children now, and would tell them when tlipy 
got inside, said that there could not be a more appropriate occasion for iharryinjif 
the young people than that, and therefore he Joined their hands, with the fuU con-* 
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sent of the indefatigable page, who (being the only other person surtving) pointed 
with his cap into the cloiifis, and his right hand to the ground ; thereby invoking 
a blessing, and giving the cue for the curtaui to come down, which it did, amidst 
general applause. i * ^ 

“Wha^did you thinTc of that?” asked Mr. Crumiflcs, when Nicholas Vent 
round to th^ stage again. Mr. Crummies was very red and hot, for your outlaws 
are desperate fellows to shout. 

"I think it was very capital indeed,” replied Nicholas; “Viss SnAFcllicci in 
particular was uncommonly good.” * 

“She’s a genius,” said Mr. Crummies; “quite a genius, that girl. Bjfr-thc- 
bye, I've been thinking of bringing out thfif piece of yours on her bespeak 
night." • 

* ‘ When ? ” asked Nicholas. 

“ The night ctflicr bespeak. Her benefit night, when her friends and patrons 
bespeak the play," said Mr. Cnimmles. • 

“Oh M understand," replied Nicholas. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Crummtes, “ it's sure to go, on such an occasion, ami even 
if it should not work up quite as well as we expect, why it will be her risk, you 
know, and not ours.” 

“ Yours, you mean,” said Nicholas. 

“1 said mine, didn’t I?" returned Mr. Crummies. “Next Monday week. 
What do you say 1 You'll have done it, and are sure to be up in tlic lover’s part,, 
long before that time." 

“I don't know about ‘long before,'” replied Nicholas; “but by that time I 
think I can underlakc to be ready." 

“Very good," pursued Mr. Crummies, “then we'll call that settled. Now, I 
want to ask you something else. There’s a little —what shall I call it— a little 
canvassing tak<g place on these occasions.” 

“Among the patrons, I suppose?” said Nicholas. 

“Among the patrons ; and the fact is, that Snevellicci has bad so many bespeaks 
in this plncc, that she wants an attraction. She had a bespeak when her mother- 
in-law died, and a bespeak when her uncle died ; and Mrs. Crummies and myself 
have had bespeaks on^he anniversary of the phenomenon’s birthday, and our 
wedding-day, and occasions of that description, so that, in fact, tliere’s .some 
difficulty in getting a good one. Now, won’t you help this poor girl, ^Tr. John- 
son ? ’’ said Crummies, sitting himself dow^ on a drum, and taking great pinch of 
snuff, as he looked him steadily in the face. 

“ How do you mean? ’’ rejoined Nicholas. ^ ^ 

“ Don't you think you could spare half-an-hour to-morrow morning, to call with 
her at the houses of one or two of the principal people ? ’’ murmured the manager 
in a persuasive tone. . 

“ Oh dear me I" said Nicholas, with an air of very strong objection, “ I shouldn't 
like to do that." ^ * 

“The infant w!ll accompany her,” said Mr. Crummies. “The moment U was 
suggested to me, I gave permission for the infant to go. There will not be the 
sxnallest impropriety— Mi.ss Snevellicci, sir, is the very soul of honour. It would be 
of material service— the gentleman from London — author of the new piece-factor 
in the new.piece —first appearance^on any boards — it would lead to a great bespeak, 
Mr.^ Johnson.” 

*'1 asm very sorry to throw a damp upon the prospects of anybody, and more 
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especially a iaiy/' replied Nicholas ; *'but really I must decidedly object to making 
one of the canvassing party." ^ 

'What does Mr. Johnson say, Vincent? ” inquired a voice close to his ear ; and» 
looking round, he found Mrs. Crummies and ^iss Snevellicci herself standing 
behiifb him. * e • « 

" He has some objection, my dear?" replied Mr. Crummies, looking at Nicholas. 

" Objection ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crummies. " Can it be possible ? " * 

**Oh, I^hope I" cried Miss Snevellicci. "You surely are not so cruel— 
oh dear me I— Well, I— to think of thaf now, after all one's looking forward to it I" 

" Mr. Johnson will not persist, my dear," said Mrs. Crummies. " Think better 
of him than to suppose it. GallaiAry, humanity, all the best feelings of his nature, 

< must be enlisted in this interesting cause." ‘ * 

"Which moves fyen a manager," said Mr. Crummies, smiling. 

"And a manager's wife," added Mrs. Crummies, in her acc^tomed tragedy 
tones. " Come, come, you wilUelent, I know you will." 

" It is n<^ in my natu re," said Nicholas, moved by these appeals, " to resist any 
entreaty, unless it is to do something positively wtong ; and, beyond a feeling of 
pride, 1 know nothing which should prevent my doing this. I know nobody here, 
and nobody knows me. So be it then. I yield." 

Miss Snevellicci was at once overwhelmed with blushes and expressions of 
gratitude, o^ which latter commodity neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crummies was by any 
means sparing. It was arranged that Nicholas should call upon her, at her 
lodgings, atfeleven next morning, and soon after they parted : he to return home to 
his authorship : Miss Snevellicci to dress for the after-piece : and the disinterested 
manager and his wife to discuss the probable gains of the forthcoming bespeak, of 
which they were to have two-thirds of the profits by solemn treaty of agreement. 

At the stipulated hour next morning, Nicholas repaiiped to the lodgings of Miss 
Snevellicci, which were in a place called Lombard Street, at the house of a tailor. 
A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little passage ; and the tsMor's daughter, 
who opened the door, appeared in that flutter of spirits which is so often attendant 
upon the periodical getting up of a family’s linen. 

" Miss Snevellicci lives here, I believe?" said Nicholas, when the door was 
opened. m . 

The tailor's daughter replied in the affirmative. 

" WilFVou havt? the goodness to let her know that Mr. Johnson is here?" said 
Nicholas. ^ ^ 

" Oh, if you please, you’re to come upstairs,” replied the tailor’s daughter, with 
a smile. 

Nicholas followed the^^ung lady, and was shown into a small apartment on the 
first floor, communicating with a back room ; in which, as he judged from a certain 
half-subdued^ clinking sound, as of cups and saucers, MisS Snevellicci was then 
taking her breakfast in bed. 

" You’re tcfwsSt, if you please," s^d the tailor’s daught^, after a short period of 
absence, during which the clinking in the bade room* had cea^d, and been suC" 
ceeded by whispering — " she won’t be long." 

As she spoke, she pulled up the window-blind, and having by this means (as die? 
thought) diverted Mr. Johnson's attention from the room to the street, c^u^t ' 
some articles which were airing on the fender, a^ had very much the appesriutce 
of stockings, and darted off. . " } 

As there were not many objects of interest outside the window/ Nichtdiui looked 
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about the room with more curiosity than he might otherwise bavcfocstowed upon 
it. On the sofa lay an old guitar, several thumbed pieces of music, and a scattered 
litter of curl-papers : together with a coi^used heap of play-bills, and a pair of 
soiled white satin shoes with Jarge blue Tosettes. Hanging over the back of a 
chair was a half-hnishAd muslin apron with little poolcets 8fnamented wifli red 
ribbons, such as waiting-women wear on the stage, and (by consequence) are never 
seen with Anywhere else. In one comer stood the diminutive pair of top-boots in 
which Miss Snevellicci was accustomed to enact the little jockey, and, Iblded on a 
chair hard by, was a small parcel, which bdre a very suspicious resemblance to the 
companion smalls. • 

But the most interesting object of all, was, perhaps, the open scrap-book, dis- 
played in the midst of some the£ftrical duodecimos that were strewn upon thck 
tabic ; and pasted into which scrap-book were various critjpal notices of. Miss 
Snevellicci’s a^ing, extracted from different provincial jourtfkls, together with one 
poetic address in her honour, commencing— • 

• Sinir, God of Love, and tell me in what dearth 

Thrice-gifted SNEVELLICCI came on earth. 

To thrill us with her ^ile, her tear, her eye, 

Sing, God of Love, and teQ roe quickly why. 

Besides this effusion, there were innumerable complimentary j^lusions, also 
extracted from newspapers, such as — ** We observe from an advertisement in 
another part of our paper of to-day, that the charming and highly^^alented Miss 
Snevellicci takes her benefit on Wednesday, for which occasion she has put forth a 
bill of fare that might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. In the 
confidence that our fellow-townsmen have not lost that high appreciation of public 
ability and private worth, feg: which theyhave long been so pre-eminently distinguished, 
we predict that this charming actress will be greeted with a bumper.” ** To Cor- 
rcspondents.-«J. S. is misinformed when he supposes that the highly-gifted and 
beautiful Miss Snevellicci, nightly captivating all hearts at our pretty and com- 
modious little theatre, is not the same lady to whom the young gentleman of 
immense fortune, residing within a hundred miles of the good city of York, lately 
made honourable pro^psals. We have reason to know that Miss Snevellicci ts 
the lady who was implicated in that mysterious and romantic affair, and whose 
conduct on that occasion did no less honour to her head and ^eart thSn do her 
histrionic triumphs to her brilliant genius." A copious assortment of such para- 
graphs as these, with long bills of benefit all ending with "^Com(? Early,” in large 
capitals, formed the principal contents of Miss Snevellicci’s scrap-book. # 
Nicholas had read a great many of these scraps, andVks absorbed in a circum- 
stantial and melancholy account of the train of events which had led to Miss 
Snevellicci's spraining her ankle by slipping on a piece of orange-peel flung by a 
monster in human form (so the paper said), upon the stag^ at Winchester,— when 
that young lady herself, ^attired in the coal-scuttle bonnet and ^^aU!ing dress com- 
plete, tripped into the room, with a thousand* apologies for having detain^nhim so 
long after the appointed time. 

*' But really,” said Miss Snevellicci, ** my darling Led, who lives with me here, 
was taken so veiy ill in the night that I thought she would have expired in my 
arms.” 

Such a fate is almost to bebuvied,” returned Nicholas, "but I am very soiry 
to hear it nevertheless.” 
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What a Areature you are to flatter I " said Miss Snevdlicci, buttoning her 
glove in much confusion. v 

If it be flattery to admire your nharms and accomplishments,” rejoined 
Nicholas, laying hi^and upon the scrs3$>*book, ** 3 iou have better specimens of it 
here.** “ # *11 

“ Oh you cruel creature, to read such things as those I I'm almost a.shamed to 
look you In the face afterwards, })ositively I am,” said Miss Snevellicci, seizing the 
book and putting jt away in a closet. ** How careless of Led I How could she 
be so naughty 1 '* • 

“ Ir thought you had kindly left it here, on puriy>se for me to read,” said 
Nicholas. And really it did seem j^ssible. 

e ** I wouldn't have had you see it, for the wortd 1 ” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. *' I 
never.was so vexad|p-nevcr 1 But she is such a careless thing, there's no trusting 
her.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the phenomenon, who 
had discre^Jy remained in the bedroom up to this moment, and now presented 
herself, «with much grace and lightness, bearing her hand a very littlte green 
parasol with a broad fringe border, and no handle. After a few words of course, 
they sallied into the street. 

The phenomenon was rather a troublesome companion, for first the right sandal 
came down, jjnd then the left, and these mischances being repaired, one leg of the 
little white trousers was discovered to be lon^^er than the other ; besides these acci- 
dents, the g^eii parasol was droj^ped down an iron grating, and only fished up 
again, with great dilficulty anil by dint of much exertion. However, it was impos- 
sible to scold her, as she was the manager’s daughter, so Nicholas took it all in 
perfect good humour, and walked on, with Miss Snevellicci, arm-in-arm on one 
side, and the offending infant on the other. 

The first house to which they bent their steps, was situated in a terrace of respect- 
able appearance. Miss Sncvellicci's modest double knock w.is JKswered by a 
foot-boy, whq^ in reply to her inquiry whether Mrs. Curdle was at home, opened 
his^ eyes very wide, grinned very much, and said he didn’t know, but he’d inquire. 
With this, he showed them into a parlour where he kept them wailing, until the 
two women servants had repaired thither, under false pretences, to see the play- 
actors^ : and having compared notes with them in the passage, and joined in a vast 
quantity 91 whispefSng and giggling, he at length went upstairs with Miss Snevel- 
licci’s name. 

Now, Mrs. (Jurdlo^was supposed, by^those who were best informed on such 
points, to possQss quite the London taste in matters relating to literature and the 
drama ; and as to Mr. Curclle, he had written a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, post 
octavo, on the character of the Nurse’s deceased husband in Romeo and Juliet, 
with an inqu^^y whether he really had been a merry man” in his lifetime, or 
whether it was merely his widow’s affectionate i>artiality that induced her so to 
report him. Ht h.fd likewise proved, ^at by altering the revived mcxic of punctua- 
tion, aay^one of Shakespeare’s plays could be made quite differerrt, and the sense 
ccMnpletely clianged ; it is needless to say, therefore, that he was a great critic, and 
a very pi'ofound and most original thinker. 

** Wt^l, Miss Snevellicci,” said Mrs. Curdle, entering the parlour, “ anti how do 
you do ? " 

Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance, and*hoped Mrs. Curefle was Well, gs 
also- Mr. Curdle, who at the same time appeared. Mrs. Curdle was dressed in a 
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morning wrapiDer, with a little cap stuck upon the top of her headi Mr. Curdle 
wore a loose robe on his t>ack, and his right forefinger on his forehead, after the 
portraits of Sterne, to whom somebody or|>ther had once he boi% a sinking 
resemblance. ^ ^ 

I ventered to call, tor the purpose of asking whether would put •your 
name to my bespeak, ma'am," said Miss Snevellicci, producing documents. 

Oh ! I •really don’t know what to say," replied Mrs. Curdle. It’.s not as if 
the theatre was in its high and palmy days — yon needn’t stand, ^liss Siftvellicci — 
the drama is gone, perfectly gone." * 

** As an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s visions, and a realisation of heman 
intellectuality, gilding with refulgent light our di^my moments, and laying open a 
new and magic world before the mflntal eye, the drama is gone, perfectly gone," • 
said Mr. Curdle. « • / 

“ What man^ there, now living, who can present before all those changing 
and prismatic colours with which the character of fiamlet is invested ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Curdle. 0 

** What man indeed — ^iipontHe stage?" said Mr. Curdle, with a small reservation 
in favour of himself. Hamlet 1 Pooh ! ridiculous ! Hamlet is gone, j>erfccily 

overcome by these dismal reflections, Mr. and Mrs. Curdle sighed, and sat 
for some short time without speaking. At length the lady, turning to^Iiss Snevel- 
licci, inquired what play she proposed to have. 

“Quite a new one," said Miss Snevellicci, “of which this gentllhian is the 
author, and in which he plays ; being his first appearance on any stage, Mr. 
Johnson is the gentleman’s name." 

“ I hope you have preserved the unities, sir?" said Mr. Curdle. 

“ The original piece is CtFrencli one," said Nicholas. “ There is abundance of 

incident, sprightly dialogue, strongly-marked characters ’’ 

“—All una^iling without a strict observance of the unities, sir,” returned 
Mr. Curdle. “ The unities of the drama before everything." ^ 

“ Might I ask you," said Nicholas, hesitating between the respect he ought to 
assume, and his love of the whimsical, “ might I ask you what the unities are?" 

Mr. Curdle coughed Aid considered. “ The unities, sir," he s.aid, " are a com- 
pleteness— a kind of a universal dovetailedness with regard to place and time—a 
sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an expression, I 
take those to be the dramatic unities, sc^far as 1 have been enaj^led to bestow 
attention upon them, and I have read much upon the subject^ and thought much. 

I find, running through the performances of this child, "^said Mr. Curdle, tumhig 
to the phenomenon. “ a unity of feeling, a breadth, a ligh* and shade, a warmth of 
colouring, a tone, a harmony, a glow, an artisticiil development of original con- 
ceptions, which I look for in vain among older performers — J don’t know whether 
I make myself understood ? " ^ ^ 

“ Perfectly," replied N^holas. 

“Just so,” said^r. Curdle, pulling up his neckcloth. “That is my dcfiaitK)n of 
the unities of the drama.” 

Mrs. Curdle had sat listening to this lucid e.xplanation with great complacency. 
It being finished, she inquired what Mr. Curdle thought about putting dowit their 
names. ^ 

“ I doA’t know, my dear ; upon my word I don't k^ow," said Mr. Curdle. “ If 
we do, it must be distinctly understood that we do not pledge ourselves to the 
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quality of the ^performances. Let it go forth to the world, that we do not give ihtm 
the sanction of our names, but that we confer the distinction merely upon Miss 
Snevellicci.r That being clearly stated. I take it to be, as it were, a duty, that we 
should extend our patronage to a degraded stage, ^ven for the sake of the associar 
tionsdvith which it Ts enf vined. Have you i^ot two-and-Sixpence for ha^-a-crown, 
Miss Snevellicci ? " said Mr. Curdle, turning over four of those pieces of mon^. 

Miss Snevellicci felt in all the comers of the pink reticule, but there Was nothing 
in any of them. Nicholas murmured a jest about his being an author, and thought 
it best not to go through the form of feeling in his own pockets at all. • 

*' me see," said Mr. Curdle ; '* twice four's eight— four shillings apiece to the 
boxes, Miss Snevellicci, is exceedingly dear in the present state of the drama— three 
half-crowns is seven-and-six ; we shall not differ about sixpence, I suppose ? Six- 
pence will not part us. Miss SnevgUicci ? " 

Pow Miss Snevellicci took the three half-crowns, with many siniles and bends, 
and Mrs. Curdle, adding several, supplementary directions relative to keeping the 
places for them, and dusting the seat, and sending two clean bills as soon as they 
came qut, mng the bell, as a signal for breaking up ^he conference. 

“ Odd people those," said Nicholas, when they got clear of the house. 

I assure you," said Miss Snevellicci, taking his arm, "that I think my^ very • 
lucky they did not owe all the money instead of being sixpence short. Now?lf you 
were to succeed, they would give people to understand that they had always 
patronised you, and if you were to fail, they would have been quite certain of that 
from the very beginning." 

At the next house they visited, they were in great glory ; for there resided the 
six children who were so enraptured with the public actions of the phenomenon, 
and who, being called down from the nursery to be treated with a private view of 
that young lady, proceeded to poke their fingers into her eyes, and tread upon her 
toes, and show her many other little attentions peculiar to their time of life. 

" 1 shall certainly persuade Mr. Borum to take a private box," a^id the lady of 
the house, a most gracious reception. " I shall only take two of the children, 
and will maR up the rest of the party, of gentlemen— your admirers. Miss Snevel- 
licci. Augustus, you naughty boy, leave the little girl alone." 

This was addressed to a young gentleman who was pitching the phenomenon 
behind, apparently with the view of ascertaining whether she was real. 

" I anr sure you must be very tired," said the mamma, turning to Miss Snevellicci. 
"I cannot think of allowing you to go, without first taking a glass of wine ! 
Fie, Charlotte,' I am ashamed of you*! Miss Lane, my dear, pray see to the 
children." ^ 

Miss Lane was the go*; erness, and this entreaty was rendered necessary by the 
abrupt behaviour of the youngest Miss Borum, who, having filched the phenome- 
non's little green parasol, was now carrying it bodily off, while the distracted infant 
looked helpl&sly on. * 

" I am sure, where you ever learnt to act as you do," said good-natured Mrs. 
Borum, turning again to Miss Snd^Uicci, " I cannot ifnderstand (Bmma. don't 
stare ; laughing in one piece, and crying in the next, and so natural in all— oh 
dear I " 

** I, am very happy to hear you express so favourable an opinion," said Miss 
Snevellicci. " It’s quite delightful to think you like it." 

" Like it I " cried Mrs. Borum. ** Who can help liking it ? I would go to the 
{day twice a week if I could : I dote upon it— only you're too affecting sometimes. 
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You do put me in such a state— into such fits of crying 1 GoOdnes# gracious me, 
Miss Lane, how can you^et them torment that poor child so 1 '* 

The phenomenon was really in a fair wav of being tom linib from limb ; for two 
strong little boys, one holding on by eaAi of her hands, -vrere dragging her, in 
different directions as a»trial of strength. However, Mifs Lefte (who had lierself 
been too much occupied in contemplating the grown-up actors, to pay the neces- 
sary attentton to these proceedings) rescued the unhappy infant at this juncture, 
who, being recruited with a glass of wine, was shortly ^erwdrds taken away by 
her friend^ after sustaining no more serious damage than a flattening of the pink 
gause bonnet, and a rather extensive creasing of the white frock and trousers.^ 

It was a trying morning ; for there were a gcaat many calls to make, and every- 
body wanted a different thing. Some wanted tragedies, and others comedies 
some objected to dancing ; some wanted scarcely anything else. Some thought 
the comic singer decidedly low, and others hoped he would kiwe more to^d&* than 
he usually ha^. Some people wouldn't promi^ to go, because other people 
wouldn't promise to go ; and other people wouldn't go at all because other people 
went. At length, and by littjp and little, omitting something in thif place, and 
adding something in that, Miss Snevdlicci pledged herself to a bill of fare which 
was comprehensive enough, if it had no other merit (it included among other trifles, 
four jSteccs, divers songs, a few combats, and several dances) ; and they returned 
home, pretty well exhausted with the business of the day. 

Nicholas worked away at the piece, which was speedily put into fthearsal, and 
then worked away at his own part, which he studied with great perseverance and 
acted— as the whole company said— to perfection. At length the great day arrived. 
The crier was sent round, in the morning, to proclaim the entertainments with 
soimd of bell in all the thoroughfares ; and extra bills of three feet long by nine 
inches wide, were dispersed in all directions, flung down all the areas, thrust under 
all the knockers, and deve'R)ped in all the shops. They were placarded on all the 
walls too, tho^h not with complete success, for an illiterate person having under- 
taken this office during the indisposition of the regular bill-sticker, a part were 
posted sideways and the remainder upside down. 

At half-past five there was a rush of four people to the gallery door ; at a quarter 
before six, there were at least a dozen ; at six o'clock the kicks were terrific : and 
when the elder Master^Crummles opened the door, he was obliged to run behind 
it for his life. Fifteen shillings were taken by Mrs. Gruddcp in the* first ten 
minutes. 

Behind the scenes the same unwonted excitement prevailed. Miss Snevellicci 
was in such a perspiration that the paint would scarcely st^ on her face. Mrs. 
Crummies was so nervous that she could hardly remember her part, liliss 
Bravassa's ringlets came out of curl with the heat and anxiety ; even Mr. Crummies 
himself kept peeping through the hole in the curtain, and running back every now 
and then, to announce that another man had come into the pit. 

At last, the orchestra left off, and the curtain rose upon the ne^y pipcc. The first 
scene, in which there wfts nobody particularppassed off calmly enough, but when 
Miss Snevellicci went on in the second, accompanied by the phcnomenoif child, 
what a roar of applause broke out 1 The people in the Bonim box rose as one 
man, waving their hats and handkerchiefs, and uttering shouts of "bravo 1 " Mrs. 
Borum and the governess cast wreaths upon the stage, of which, some buttered 
into the lamps, and one crowned the temples of a fat gentleman in the pit. who, 
looking eagerly towards th$ scene, remained unconscious of the honour ; the tailor 
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and his kicked at the panels of the upper boxes till they threatened to coroe 
out altogether {^ the very ginger-beer boy, ren^aincd transfxed in the centre of the 
house ; a yeung officer, supposed to entertain a passion for Miss Snevellicci, stuck 
his glass in his eye as though to hide a tear. Again and agUin Miss Snevellicci 
curtseyed lower and ^lo^vex^ and again and again the applause came do^n louder 
and louder« At length, when the phenomenon piclred up one of the Smoking 
wreaths and put it oni sideways^ over Miss SnevSlUcei's eye, it reachec^' lis dimax, 
and the plity proeqehed. 

But when Nicholas came tin fbr hig crack scene with MrS. Crummies, what a 
clapping of hands there was ! When MrS; Crummies (who was his unworthy 
mother) sneered, and called him ' 'presumptuous boy,” and he defied her, what a 
4 .tumult of applause came on ! When he quarrelled vdth the other gentleman about 
the young lady, an^ producing a case of pistols, said, that if he was a gentleman, ho 
would fight him in dtat drawing-room, until the furniture was spjjnkled with the 
blood of one, if not of two— bow boxes, pit, and gallery joined in one most 
vigorous ciieer ! When he called hIS mother names, because she wouldn’t give up 
the yoqpg lady’s property, and she relenting, caused: him to relent likewise,* and fall 
down on one knee and ask her blessing, how the ladies in the audience sobbed 1 
When he was hid behind the curtain in the dark, and the wicked relation poked a 
sharp sword in every direction, save where his legs were plainly visible, what a thrill 
of anxious flear ran through the house I His air, his figure, his walk, his look, 
everything he said or did, was the subject of commendation. There was a round 
of applause very time he spoke. And when, at last, in the pump-and-tub scene, 
Mrs. Grudden lighted the blue fire, and all the unemployed members of the 
company came in, and tumbled ddwn in various directions — not because that had 
anything to do with the plot, but in order to finish off with a tableau— the audience 
(who had by this time increased considerably) gave ^ vent to such a shout of 
enthusiasm, as had not been heard in those walls for many and many a day. 

In short, the Success of both new piece and new actor was comjdete, and wheli 
Miss Snevellicci was called for at the end of the play, Nicholas led her on, and 
divided the applause. 


, CHAPTFR XXV, 

CONCERNING A YOUNG LADY FItOM LONDON, WHO JOINS tllE COMPANY, AND 
AN ELDERLY ADM^R’ER WHO FOLLOWS IN HER TRAIN ; WITH AN AFFECT- 
ING CEREMONY CONSEQUENt ON THEIR ARRIVAL, ' 

The new piece being decided hit, was announced for every evening of performance 
until further Sioti^e, and the evenings when the theatre closed, wei*e reduced 
from j^Jiree in the week to two. Nor' were these the only tokens of extraordinary 
success ; for, on the succeeding Saturday, Nicholas received, by favour of the 
Indefatigable Mrs. Grudden, no less a sum than thirty shilHhgs ; besides which 
ambstagtlal reward, he enjoyed considerable fame and honour : having afbesenta- 
tion copy of Mr. Curdle’s pamphlet fofS^ded to the theatre, with that gentlenWs 
owd autograph (in itself an inestiidable treasure) the fly-leaf, accomj^tiied with 
a note, oontalning many expressions of approval, ahd an uhsdicited assurance thht 
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Mr. Curdle would be very happy to read Shakespeare to him for thrfc hours every 
morning before breakfast during his stay in the town. $ 

“I've got aftothCT novelty, Johnson/' jsaid Mn Crummies One morning in 
great glee. 

“ Whatiia that ?” rejoifled Nicholas. “ The pony ? ” w « 

“ No, no, we never come to the pony till everything else has failed," said Mr. 
Crummies. * “ I don’t think we shall come to the pony at all, this season. No, no. 
not the pony." 

“ A boy phenomenon, perhaps ? " suggested Nicholas. 

“There is only one phenotnenoji, sir/' replied Mr. Crummies, impressively, 

“ and that's a girl." 

“ Very true*" said Nicholas. I beg ^our pardon. Then I don’t know what it 4 

is, 1 am sure." 

“What shouy you say to a young lady from London ? " incfldred Mr. Crummies. 

“ Miss So-and-so, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lame?" 

“ I should say she would look very well in the bills," said Nicholas. 

“You Ye about right thcre/b said Mr. Crummies; “and if you had sdd she 
\voiild look Very well upon the stage too, you wouldn’t have been far out. Look 
here ; what do you think of this ? " 

With this Inquiry Mr. Crummies unfolded a red poster, and a blue poster, and a 
yellow poster, at the top of each of which public notification was^scribed in 
enormous characters— “ First appearance of the unrivalled Miss Petowker, of tho 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane I " 

“ Dear me 1 " said Nicholas, “ I know that lady." 

“ Then you ore acquainted with as mucli talent as ever was compressed into one 
young person’s body," retorted Mr. Crummies, rolling Up the bills again ; “that 
is, talent of a certain sort-^of a certain sort. ‘The Blood Drinker,’ " added Mr. 
Crummies, with a prophetio sigh, ** 'The Blood Drinker ’ will die with that girl ; 
and she's^he dllly sylph I ever saw, who could stand upon one leg, and play the 
tambourine on her othet knee, like a sylph,” 

“ When does she come down ?’' asked Nicholas. 

“ We expect her to-day," replied Mr. Crummies, “ She is an old friend of Mrs, 
Crummies’s. Mrs. Cri»nmles saw what she could do— always knew it from the 
first. She taught her, indeed, nearly all she knows. Mrs. Crummies Was the 
original Blood Drinker." • 

' ' Was she, indeed ? " ^ 

' ' Yes. She was obliged to give it up though,” 

“ Did it disagree with her?" asked Nicholas. ’ • 

“ Not So much with her, as with her audiences,” replied ^Ir. Crummies. “ No- 
body could stand it. It tvas too tremendous. You don’t quite know what Mrs. 
Crummies is yet/* 

Nicholas ventured to insinuate that he thought he did. 

“No, no, you don’t, said Mr. Crummies: “you don’t, ihd^d.^ I don't, and 
that’s a fact. 1 don't think her country will, ffil she is dead. Some new prgof of 
talent bursts from that astonishing woman every year of her life. Look at her— 
mother of six children— three of 'em alive, and all upon the stage 1 ” 

“ Extr^rdinary I " cried Nicholas. 

'*Ahi extraordinary Ihdeed," rejoined Mr. Crummies, taking a eomplacent 
pinch of snuff, and shaking hls^head gravely, “ I pled^ you my professional 
word t didn't even know she tould dance, till her last benefit/ and then she played 
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Juliet, and I^en Macgregor, and did the skipping-rope hornpipe between the 
pieces, 'fhe very first time I saw that admirable woman, Johnson," said Mr, 
Crummies, %lrawing a liule nearer, an<Lspeaking in the tone of confidential friend- 
ship, '*she stood upon her head on me butt-end of a spear, surrounded with 
blazing fireworks." n ^ 

** You astonish me I " said Nicholas. 

" Ske astonished me/" returned Mr. Crummies, with a very serious obuntenanoe. 

Such grfice, coupled with such dignity t I adored her from that moment." 

The arrival of the gifted subject of these remarks put an abrupt termination 
to Mr. Crummies’s eulogium. Almost immediately afterwards. Master Percy 
Crummies entered with a letter, wfeich had arrived by the General Post, and was 
■‘directed to his gracious mother; at sight of thh superscription whereof, Mrs. 
Crumpiles exclaim^, **From Henrietta Petowker, 1 do declare I " and instantly 
became absorbed in tiie contents. 

**Is it ?" inquired Mr. Cmmmles, hesitating. 

** Oh yef it’s all right.” replied Mrs. Crummies, anticipating the question. 

What an excellent thing for her, to be sure ! " 

**It's the best thing, altogether, that I ever heard of, I think," said Mr. Crummies; 
and then Mr. Crummies, Mrs. Crummies, and Master Percy Crummies, all fell to 
laughing violently. Nicholas left them to enjoy their mirth together, and walked to 
his lodgings^.wondering very much what mystery connected 'with Miss Petowker 
could provoke such merriment, and pondering still more on the extreme surprise 
with which fe|;at lady would regard his sudden enlistment in a profession of which 
she was such a distinguished and brilljant ofhament. 

But, in this latter respect he was mistaken ; for— whether Mr. Vincent Crummies 
had paved the way, or Miss petowker had some special reason for treating him 
with even more than her usual amiability— their meeting at the theatre next day 
was more like that of two dear friends who had been inseparable from infancy, 
than a recognition passing between a lady and gentleman who had only ^et some 
half-dozen times, and then by mere chance. Nay, Miss Petowker even whispered 
that she had wholly dropped the Kenwigses in her conversations with the manager's 
family, and had represented herself as having encountered Mr. Johnson in the very 
first and most fashionable circles ; and on Nicholas receiv^*ng this intelligence with 
unfeigned surprise, she added, with a sweet glance, that she had a claim on his 
good-nature now, ^nd might tax it before long. 

Nicholas had the honour of playing in a slight piece with Miss Petowker that 
night, and coutSi not but observe that the warmth of her reception was mainly 
attdbutable to a most persevering umbrella in the upper boxes ; he saw, too, that 
the enchanting actress b^t many sweet looks towards the quarter whence these 
sounds proceeded ; and tliat eveiy time she did so, the umbrella broke out afiesh. 
Once, he thought that a peculiarly-^ped hat in the same comer was pot wholly 
unknown to him ; b«t toeing occupied with his share of the stage business he b^ 
sb>wed no gifiLat^attention upon this circumstance, and it had quite vanished from 
his mf niory by the time he reached home. ^ o 

He ha^ just sat down to supper with Smike, when one of the people of the house 
came outside the door, and announced that a gentleman below stairs wished to 
speak to Mr. Johnson. 

** Wdl, if he does, you must tell him to come up ; that's all I know," neplied 
Nkholas. One of our hungiy brethren, I suppose, Smike." 

His fellow-lodger looked at the cold meat, in silent calculation of the quantity 
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. that would bf left for dinner next day, and put baok a slice he had Cut for himself, 
in c^der that the encroachments might be less formidable in their effects. 

is not anyhb^y who has be^ here bffore," said Nicholas, "for hftis tumbling 
up every stair. Came in, come in. In the name of wonder I^Mr. Lillyvick?” 

It wasf indeed, the cSllector of water-rates, who, regafding Nicholas wiih% fixed 
look and immovable countenance, shook hands with most portentous WepmUy, 

, and sat hjmself down iii a seat by the chimney-corner. 

" Why, wheto did you come here ?" asked Nicholas. 

" This morning, sir," replied Mr. Lillyvick. 

" Oh I I see ; then you were at the theatre to-night, and it was ycitir umb-<»--" 
"This umbrella,!’ said Mr. Lillyvick, procfticing a fat green cotton one with .a 
battered ferrule. " What did^ou fliink of that performance ? " 

" So far as I could judge, being on the stage," replied Nicliolas, " I tfeogght it 
very agreeable/' * 

"Agreeable!" cried the collector. " I mean tc^say, sir, that it was delicious," 
hir. Lillyvick bent forward to pronounce the last word with greatef emphasis ; 
and having done so, drew hfmself up. tnd frowned and nodded a grdat many 
times. 

" I say, delicious," repeated Mr. Lillyvick. "Absorbing, fair>'-like, toomultiious.’’ 
And again Mr. Lillyvick drew himself up, and again he frowned and nodded. 

" Ah I " Stiid Nich61a.s, a little surpris^ at tliese symptoms of ccsflitic approba- 
tion. ' ‘ Yes — slie is a clever girl . " 

" She is a divinity," returned Mr. Lill>wick, giving a collector’s double knock on 
the ground with the umbrella before ntentioJied. " I have known divine actresses 
before now, sir ; I used to collect — at least I used to ca// />;*— and very often call 
for— tlje water-rate at the house of a divine actress, who lived in my beat for uji- 
wards of four year, but n^r— no, never, sir — of all divine creatures, actresses or 
no actresses, did I see a diviner one than is Henrietta Pctow’ker." 

Nicholas hA much ado to ]>revcnt hiinsjelf from laughing ; not tinsling himself 
to speak, he merely nodded in accordance with Mr. Lilly vick's nods, and remained 
.silent. 

" Let me speak a word with you in private," said Mr. Lillyvick, 

Nicholas looked goodi-humouredly at Smlkc, who, taking the hint, disappeared. 
"A bachelor is a miserable wretch, sir," said Mr. Lillyvick. 

" Is he ? ’’ asked Nicholas. * 

" He is," rejoined the collector. " I l^ve lived in the world for^iigh sixty year, 
and I ought to know what it is," • 

" You to know, certainly," thought Nicholas ; "but whether you do or hot, 
is another question.’' 

" If a bachelor happens to have saved a little matter of money," said Mr. Lilly- 
vick, "his sisters and brothers, and nephews and nieces, Iqpk f(f that money, and 
not to him ; even if, by being a public character, he is the I^'d^of the family, or, 
as it may be, the main Jom which all the otl^er little branches are aimed on, they 
still wish him dead all the while, and get low-spirited every time they see him 
looking in good health, because, they want to come into his Utile proiierly. You 
. mthat?” 

" Oh yes," replied Nicholas : “it's very tme, no doubt." 

*'*The grwt reasion for not being married,” resumed Mr, LiUyvick, *‘is the ex- 
pense ; that's what's kept me offf br else— Lord 1 " said Mr. Lillyvick, snapping Itis 
fingers, " I might have ha4 fifty women.” 
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Blue woraln ?” asked Nicholas. 

*'Fine women, siri" replied the collector; **ayei-'ifbt so fine as Henrietta 
Petowker, fSr she is an uncommon specimen, but such women as don't fall into 
every man's way, I c^n tell you. Now suppose a man can get a fortune i» a wife 
instead of with her- ch ? ’* w 

*' AVhy»“thcn, he's a lucky fellow," replied Nicholas. ^ 

" That’s what I say," retorted the collector, patting him bcnignantly on the side 
of the hea^witli his umbrella ; "just what I say. Henrietta Petowker, tlte talented 

Henrietta Petowker, has a fortune in lierself, and I am going to ” 

" 'Ik» make her Mrs. Lilly vick ?" suggested Nicholas. 

"No, .sir, not to make her Mr# Lilly vick," replied the collector. "Actresses, 
<iir, always keep their maiden oames -that's tHe regular thing— but I'm going to 
marry^htjr ; and thotday after to-morrow, too." 

" I congratulate yo3, sir," said Nicholas. ^ 

"Thank you, sir," replied tint collector, buttoning his waistcoat. "I shall 
draw her sjCary, of course, and I hope after all that it's nearly as cheap to keep two 
as it is A) keep one ; that's a consolation.^ * ^ 

" Surely you don’t want any consolation at such a moment ?" observed Nicholas. 

" No," rcplicdAi^Ir. Lillyvick, shaking his head nervously : "no — of course not." 

" But how came you both here, if you're going to be married, Mr. Lillyvick?" 
asked Nichok.i. 

" \Vliy, that's what I came to explain to you," replied the collector of water- 
rate. " The^uct is, we have thought it best to keep it secret from the family." 

" h'aniily ! " said Nicholas. ' ‘ Whdl^family ? " 

"The Kcinvvigses of course," rejofiicd Mr. Lillyvick. "If my niece and the 
children hud known a word about it before I came, away, they'd have gone Jpto fits 
at my feet, and never^have come out of 'em till I to#k an oath not to marry 
anyl)oiiy -or they’d have got out agommission of lunacy, or some dreadful thing," 
said the collector, quite tremblfng as he spoke. ^ 

" To be sure," said Nicholas, " Yes ; they would have been jealous, no doubt." 
"To prevent which," said Mr. Lillyvick, " Henrietta Petowker (it was settled 
lK‘twecn us) should come down hero to her friends, the Crummleses, under 
pretence of this engagemimt, and I should go down to GtfSIdford the day before, 
and join her on the coach there, which I did, and we came down from Guildfor^^ 
yesterday togetherr Now. for fear you should be writing to Mr. Noggs, and might 
say anything a^>ul us, we have thought i^best to let you into the secret. \Vc shall 
be married from the J'^rummlcses’ lodgings,'and shall be delighted to see you— 
eltikir before chiuch or at breakfast-time, which you like. It won’t be expensive, 
you know," said the collector, highly amaous to prevent any misunderstanding on 
this point ; "just mufiins and cufKiie, with perhaps a shrimp or something of that 
sort for a relish, you know." 

"Yes. yes, I und#«and," replied Nicholas. "Oh, I shal? be most happy to 
come ; it will me the greatest pleasure. WheBe's dady slopping— with 
Mrs. Crqinmles?" * » 

" Why, no," said the collector ; ** they couldn't very well dispose of her at night, 
and so she is staying with an acquaintance of hers, and another young lady ; they 
both belong to the theatre." 

" Mfes Snevellicci, I suppose?" Said Nichokis. ^ 

" Yes, that's the name.'*^ * 

' * And ihey'll be bridesmaids, I presume ? " siiid Nicholas^ 
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Why," sqtid the cx>ll|^tor, with a rueful face, ** they will have four bi W^maids ; 
I'm afraid they'll make it rather iheatric^j*' • 

*'Oh no, not at aM," replied Nicholas, Vith an awkward attempt to convert a 
laugh into a cough. 4' Who may the four be? Miss ^nev^licci of coursot-Miss 
Ledrooli^ — " 

** Tlie^he phenomenon," groaned the collector, 

*'Ha, ha!" cried Nicholas. *'! beg your pardon, 1 doij[t kno\# what I’m 
laughing at— yes, that'll be very pretty— the phenomenon— who else? " 

*'Some young woman or other,” replied the collector, rising; “some# other 
friend of Henriettfi Petowker's. Well, you'll bg careful not to say anything about 
iti will you?" * 

“You may safely depend upon me," replied Nicholas. Won’t tako 
anything to eat or drink ? " 

“No," said^the collector; “I haven't any appetite. I should think it was a 
very pleasant life, the married one— eh ? " 

“ I have not th(^!east doubt^)! it," rejoined Nicholas. 

- “ Yes," said the collector ; “certainly. Oh yes. No doubt. Good mght, " 

With these words, Mr. Lilly vick, whose manner had exhibited ti^^ugh the whole of 
this interview a most extraordinary compound of precipitation, hesitation, confidence, 
and doubt ; fondness, misgiving, meanness, andself-imi)ortance, tiirnccy^s hack upon 
the room, and left Nicholas to enjoy a laugh by himself, if he felt so disposed. 

Without stopping to inquire whether tlie intervening day appeared to Nicholas 
to consist of the usual number of hours oftli^'ordinary length, it may be remaiked 
that, to the parties more directly interested pi^hc forthcoming caiornony, it passed 
with great rai/idity, insomuch that when Miss Petow’kcr awoke on the succeeding 
morning in the chamber of Miss Sncvellicd, she declared that nothing shouM ever 
persuade her that lliat rcafly was the day which ivas to dbhold a change in her 
condition. # ' 

“ I never will Ixjlieve it," said Miss Petowker ; “ I cannot really. It's of no use 
talking, I never can make up niy mind to go through with such a trial ! " 

On hearing this. Miss Snevellicci and Miss Ledrook, who knew perfectly >vcll 
that their fair friend’s joind had been made up for three' or four )’ears, at any 
period of which time she would have cheerfully undergone the desperate trial now 
‘ ’’'Spprdaching if she could have found any eligible gentleman disposed for Ibc voiilure, 
began to preach comfort and firmness, and to say how very proml she ought to 
feel that it was in her power to confer laXing bliss on a dosti^ving object, and how 
necessary it was for the happiness of mankind in general that ^votneu should posSbss 
fortitude and resignation on such occasions ; and that*althougli for their parts 
they held true happiness to consist in a single life, which Lh (7 w’ould not willingly 
exchange— no, not for any worldly consideration— still (thank Cod), if ever the time 
should come, they hoped they knew their duty too well to *r0|^ine, but would the 
rather submit with meekness |md humility of ^irit to a fate for Providence 

had clearly deslgped thAn with a view to dn contentment and reward their 
fellow-creatures. 

“ 1 might feel it was a ^eat blow," said Miss SnevelUcd, “ to break up old 
associations and what-do-ydu-callems of that kind, but I would submit, my dear, I 
would, indeed." 

“ So would I," said Miss Lcdit%>k ; “ I would rather court the yoke than shun 
it. 1 have ifirpken hearts before how, and I’m very sorry for it : for it’s a terrible 
^ thing to refiect upon," , 
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administe^gd in alternate doses as a means of J ^ brandy were 

«au»ing hw to walk steadier. ^ strengthening her feeble lAibs and 
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Th V ^ ^‘"“^^ways, always, always ?" ' 

astounded the bride that she S K «/■ "'Wah » 

coming on*vefy strong, and running to the »)TOptoins which were 

* sacrifice. ^ her dress, and calmly 

Snevcllicci said) with p^tM^Mif6'V^l/°7'^/^ "** 
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With such expression, of sorrow ' 
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sw beautiful. The bridesmaids were quite coveiJd wU-"**??*^' a '“‘“'“'S 

phiniomenon, in pnrticukir wm i r artificial flowers, nnd the 

wWeh^j^ wi S S^tho JvJST' P^'® 

brwstthenriniaturoofsoiacfiaa-dffloerunknowii whf nTT***® “*”• wmwii».her 

hMiwp. not very kmj befon j the^S^ todies dfs^fa^ P«n*asc4 a great 
of MtMive jewdfcty, almost eqma^to »ti • das*Iiog.artli*!$. 

turn gad gloomy majesty, wW* • - , 



But perhaps <the appearance of Mr. Cmmmles was more strikki^lin4 appiopitato 
than tliat o^y memb|r of the party. This gentleman, who personated the bride’s 
father, had. in pursuance of a happy an^ original conception. niad&up^ for the . 
part by arraying himself in a theatrical wig, of a style and pattern commonly known 
as a br^wn George, atd moreover assuming a snuff>c(#our<|[ suit, of the i^vious 
century, with grey silk stockings, and buckles to hU shoes. The bettguto support 
his assumed character, he bad determined to be greatly overcome, and. conse- 
quently. when they entered the church the sobs of the affectionate paipnt were so . 
heartrending that the pew-opener suggested the propriety of his retiring to the 
vestry, and comforting himself with a glass of water before the ceremony bejmn. 

The procession up the aisle was beautifo)^ The bride, with the four brides- 
maids. forming a group previously arranged and rehearsed ; the collector, followej[^ 
by his second, imitating his walk and gestures, to the indescribable amusement of 
some theatrical friends in the gallery ; Mr. Crummies,. withwSn infirm dhilf feeble 
gait ; Mrs. Otumtnles advancing with that stagp walk, which consists of a stride 
and a stop alternately— it was the completest thing ever witnessed. 'Fhe ceremony 
was very quickly disposed of.^nd all parties present having signed the re|^ister (for 
which purpose, when it came to his turn, Mr. Crummies carefully wiped and put • 
on an immense pair of spectacles), they went back to breakfast in high spirits. 
And here tliey found Nicholas awaiting their arrival. 

“Now then," said Crummies, who had been assisting MrS: Grude^n in the pre- 
panitions which were on a more extensive scale than was quite agreeable to the 
collector. “ Breakfast, breakfast.*' ^ ^ 

No second invitation was required. The compihi^ crowded and squeezed them- 
selves at the table as well as they could, «||1 fell to, immediately ; Miss Petou'ker 
blushing very much when anybody was looking, and eating very much when any- 
body was no^ looking ; and Mr. Lillyvick going to work ns though with the pool 
resolve, that since the good things must be paid for by him. he would leave as little 
as possible fai tlie Cnimmleses to eat up afterwards. ■. 

“ It's very soon done, sir, isn’t it?" inquired Mr. Folair of the collector, leaning 
over the table to address him. 

“ What is soon done, sir?" returned kr. Lillyvick. 

“ The tying up-tlm fixing oneself wife," replied Mr. Folair, “ It don't 
take long, does it? " ^ 

“ No, sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick, colouring ; “ it does not take long. And what 
then, sir?" 

“Oh, nothing," said the actor. “It don't take a man lon^to bang himself^ 
either, eh ? ha, ha I " • ^ 

Mr. Lillyvick laid down his knife and fork, and leoked round the table with 
indignant astonishment. 

“ To hang himself I" repeated Mr. UUyvlck, 

' A profound silence came upon all, for Mr. LillyvidI' was dignified beyond 
expression. • • 

“ To hang Itself it cried Mr. Ullyviddhigain. “ Is any parallel attempted to 
be drawn in. this company between matrimony and banging ?'* • 

“ Tlie noose, you l^w.'* said Mr. Folair, a little crestfallen. 

“The noose, sir?" wilorted Mr. LOlyvick. “Does any man dare to ^pcak to 
me of a noose, and Henrietta Pe— 

“ Lniyvick," suggested Mr^ tinimmles, 

Henrietta LOlyvick in thess^ jbimth?** sold the epltectoTi In this 
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house, in the pt|senee of Mr. axid Mrs. Crummies, who have brought up a talented 
and virtuous' fiimily to be blcsiungs and phenomenons, an^ what not^ are we to 
hear talk of 'nposes ? " 

"Folair/^eaid Mr. Crummies, deeming*it a matter of decency to be affected by 
tMft allt^ion to himselfeind ivirtner, Tm astonished at you.^ 

" What you going on in this way at me for ? " urged the unfortunaft actor. 

* * What have I done ? " • 

**Done, sjil" cried Mr. LiUyvick, ''aimed a blow at the whole framework of 
society " * 

" the best and tenderest feelings/’ added Crummies, relapsing iiito the old 
man. 0 

^ " And the highest and most estimable of social ties, ” said the cofctor, " Noose 1 
As if one was caught, trapped into the married state, pinned by the leg, instead of 
going iftc^it of one's accord, and glorying in the act ! " 

“ 1 didn’t mean to make it out that you were caught and trapped a&d pinned by 
the leg,” replied the actor. " I’m sorry for it ; I can’t say any more.” 

"So you J^ght to be, sir,” returned Mr. LiUyvick ; /• and I am glad to hear that 
• you have^nough of feeling left to be sc.” 

The quarrel appearing to termin ite with this reply, Mrs. LiUyvick considered that 
the fittest occasion (the attention of the company being no longer distracted) to 
burst into tears, and require the assistance of all f(>ur bridesmaids, which was 
immediately Shdered, though not without some confusion, for the room being 
araall and the table-cloth long, a whole detachment of plates were swept off the 
board at the very first move. Regardless of this circumstance, however, Mrs. 
LiUyvick refused to be comforted until belligerents had passed their words that 
the disijute should be carried no further, which, after a sufficient .show of reluctance, 
they did, and from that time Mr. Folair sat in moody silence, contenting himself 
with pinching Nicholas’s leg when anything was said, aiAl so expressing his con- 
tempt both for the speaker and the sentiments to wliich he gave utteituce. 

There were a great niimber of speeches made, some by Nicholas, and some by 
Crummies, and some by tlie collector ; two by the Miistcr Crummleses in returning 
thanks for themselves, and one by the phenbmenon on behalf of the bridesmaids, 
at which Mrs, Crummies shed tears. Chere w'as some siiming, too, from Miss 
Ledrook and Miss Bravassa, and very likely ^here might Have been more, if the 
fljHfriver, who stopped to drive the happy pair to the spot where they proposed to 
take steam-boat to Ryde, had not sent in a peremptory message intimating, that if 
they didn’t come directly he should infaUib)/ demand eighteenpence over and above 
his ajg:reemeiit. • 

This desperate threat effectually broke up the party. After a most pathetic leave- 
takingi Mr. LiUyvick and his bride departed for Rydc, where they WW 5 to spend 
the next two days in profound retirement, and whither they were accompanied by 
the infant, who had beet appointed travelling bridesmaid on Mr. Lillyvick’s express 
stipulation, os l^c fteam-boat people, deceived by her size, would (he had previously 
ascertained) transport her at half-pried^ 

As tli^ was no performance that night, Mr. Crummies declared nis intention of 
keeping it up till everything to drink was disposed of ; but Nicholas Isavlhg to play 
Romeo (or the first time on the ensuing evening, contrfve^io shp away in the inldsl 
of a temporary confusion, occasioned by the uneivpeeted development of strong 
symptoms of inebriety in the conduct of Mrs. druddea*' 

To this act of desertion he was ledi not only by his own inclinations, but ly his 
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anxiety on account of Smike, who, havin^r to sustain the chamcter oir the Apothc« 
cary, had beeilas yet whAly unable to get any more of tlie ^rt into his head tlum 
the general idea that he was very hungiy, which— perhaps fmm old recollecHons— 
he had acquired with great aptitude* 

*' I dou% know what’s to be done, Smike,” said Nicholas, laying dowTi th^ Book, 
"lam afraU you can’t learn it, my poor fellow." ^ 

" I am afraid not," said Smike, shaking his head. " I think if you—biit that 
would give you so much trouble." * 

' ‘ What ? " inquired Nicholas. " Never mind me." 

I think," said Smike, "if you were to keep s.iying it to mC in Utile bits,^ver 
and over again, I should be able to recollect it fAm hearing you." 

" Do you think so ! " exclaimed Nicholas. “ Well said, Let us see vvho tires * 
first. Not I, Smike, trust me. Now then. * Who calls so loudt? ' " 

" ‘ Wlio calls^ loud ?’ " said Smike. 

" * Who calls so loud ? ’ " repeated Nicholas. 

" * Who calls so loud ? ’ " cried Smike. 

Thus they continued to ask e®ch other who called so loud, over .and over1lg.iin ; 
und when Smike had that by heart, Nicholas went to another sentence, and then to 
two at a time, and then to three, and so on, until at midnight poor Smike found 
to his unspeakable joy that he really began to remember something about the 
text. • ^ 

Early in the moiming they went to it again, and Smike, rendered more confident 
by the progress he had already made, got on faster and with l>eitcr hci-fft. As soon 
as he began to acquire the words pretty frcely^^ Nicholas showed him how he must 
come in with both hands spread out upon his stomach, and how die must occasion- 
ally rub it, in compliance with the established form by which people* on the stage 
always denote that they want something to cat. After the morning's rehearsal they 
went to work j^in, nor did they stop, except for a hasty dinner, until it was lime 
to repair to theTheatre at night. 

Never had master a more anxious, humble, docile pupil. Never had pupil*a 
more patient, unwearying, considerate, kind-hearted master. 

As soon as they were dressed, and at evci|y interval when he was not upon the 
stage, Nicholhs rcncwe#lu3 instructiqps, Tliey prosyxjrcd well. The Romeo was 
received with hearty plaudits and unbounded favour, and Smike was pronounced 
unanimously, alike by audience and actors, the very prince and prodigy of Apothe- 
caries. <• ^ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

■ w 

IS FRAUGHT AmE DANCER TO NICXLERV’S PEACE OF 

The place was a handsom suite of private apartments in Regent-street ; the time 
was three o'clock in the aiwMx>n to the dull and plodding, and the first hpur of 
' morning to the gay and spirited ; the persons were Lord Frederick Verlsopht, and 
his friend Sir Midbeny Hawk. • 

, These <fijstingaished gentlemen were reclining listlessly on a couple of sofas, with 
, A table betiyeen them^ on which scattered in rich confusion the materials of 
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an untasM breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about the room, trtit these, like the 

meal, wefe neglected and unnoticed ; not, however, becatse any flow of conversa- 
tion prevented the attractions of the jotwnals from being called into request, for not 
6, Word was exchange be^veeii the two, nor was any sound uttered, save when one, 
in toifeiM about to find Si easier resfing-placc for his achfng head, uttefied an ex- 
damatioS^f impatience, and seemed for the moment to* communicate a new 
restlessness to his companion. 

These dl>pearan«es would in themselves have furnished a pretty strong clue to the 
extent of the debauch of the previous night, even if there had not been other in- 
dicalbns of the amusements in which it had been passed. A couple of billiard- > 
balls, all mud and dirt, two batter^ hats, a champagne bottlC' with n soiled glove 
twisted round the neck, to allow of its being grasped more surely in its capacity of 
iui oj^^qsivc weapon ; a broken cane ; a card-case without the top ; an empty 
purse ; a watch-guaSl snapped asunder ; a handful of silver, mii^led with frag- 
ments of half-smoked cigars, ant their stale and crumbled ashes ; — ^these and many 
other tokelifj of riot and disorder, hinted very intelligibly at the nature of last night’s 
gentlemanly frolics. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht was the first to speak. Dropping his slippered foot on 
the grotipd, and, yawning h‘?aviiy, he struggled into, a sitting posture, and turned 
his dull languid eyes towards his friend, to whom he called in a drowsy voice. 

** Hallo itRccplied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

“Are we going to be here all da-a-y ?” said tin; lord. 

“I don'tt4<now that we're fit for anything else,” replied Sir Mulberry; “yet 
awhile, at least. I haven’t a grain ^Ufe in me this morning.” 

“ Life I ” erfed j(^rd Verisopht. “ I feel as if there would be nothing so snug 
and comfortable aS to die at once.” 

“ 'I’hen wliy don’t you die ? " sale! Sir Mulljcrry. % 

With which inquiry he turned his face.away, and seemed to occuw himself in an 
attempt to fall asleep. * 

•His hopeful friend and pupil drew a chair to the breakfast-table, and essayed to 
oat ; but finding that impossible, lounged to the ^vindow, then loitered up and 
down the roonj with his hand to his fsvered head, and finally threw himself again 
on his sofa, and roused his friend once more. c. 

'• What the devil's the matter?” groaned Sir Mulberry, sitting upright on the 
coucli. 

* Although Si(^Mulberry said this with ^^dficient ill-liumour he did not seem to feel 
himself quite at liberty to remain .silent ; for, after stretching himself very often, and 
ditelaring with a shiver ^h^t it was “infernal cold,” he made an e.xperiment at the 
brealdast-^table, and proving more successful in it than liis less-seasoned friend, 
remained there. 

“ Suppose,” said Slif; Mulberry, pausing with a morsel on tiic point of his fork, 

“ suppose we to back to the subject of little Nickleby, eh ? ” 

Wliich li&Te Sficklcby : the mon^-lendcr or the ga-a-l?” asked Lord Vciisopht. 

“ VvJu. take me, I see,” replied Sir Mulberry. “ Tlic girl, of coCirse.” 

“You promised me you’d find her out,” said Lord Verisopht. 

. “ So I did,” rejoined "bis friend ; “ but 1 have thougb^^hcr c^.the 

then/ ^ You distrast me in the business-^you shall find out yourself.” ,, j 

' “ Na--:ay,” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. „ . / 

“ J5ut I say yes,” returned bis friend. “ You sknll findher out yoiirs^. 
thhiH that 1 mean, when you oan^-X know as well as you ^t if I did. : 
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hever get sight Jf her without me. No. I say you shall find lw*r OMl^sAaIl~^md 
■ 111 put you in the way,’’* 

"Now* cutfsc nwi yo^t ain't a rcah tleyvlish, downright, ihofough-paccd 
. friend,*' said the young^Jord, on whom this sjieech had^roc^jiced a most reviving 

"HI tejt you all,** said Sir Mulberry. "She was at tliat diunoa^ a bait 
for you." 

" No ! " cried the young lord. " y^at the dey—^ — '* 

" As a bait for you," repeated his friend ; " old Nickleby told me so himself." 
"What a fine old cock it is I " exclaimed I^rd Verisopht ; " a noble rascaM *' 

" Yes." said Sir Mulberry, " he knew she wA a smart little creature " 

"Smart 1 " interposed the young lord. " Upon my soul, Hawk, she's a perfect^ 
beauty— a— -a picture, a statue, a— a — ui^on my soul she is 1 " ♦ ^ 

"Well," regjied Sir Mull>erry. shrugging his shoulder^ and manifesting an 
indifference, whether he felt it or not ; " that's at matter of taste ; if mine doesn't 
agree with yours, so much the better." 

" Confound it ! " reasoned iie lord, " you were thick enough with her that day, , 
anyhow. I could hardly get in a word." 

" Well enough for once, well enough for once," repliiMi Sir Mulberry but not 
worth the trouble of being agreeable to again. If you seriously want to follow up 
the niece, tell the uncle that you must know where she lives, and hoNvAhe lives, and 
with whom, or you are no longer a customer of his. l^le’ll tell you fast enough." 

"Why didn't you say this before?" asked Lord Verisopht, "instAd of letting 
me go on bui*ning. consuming, dragging out p miserable existence for on a*age t " 

" I didn't know it, in the first place," answered Sir Mulbtmvv carelessly ; "and 
in the second, I didii't believe you were .so very much in carnmt?' 

Now, the truth was, that in the interval wbidh bad elapsed since the dinner at 
Ralph Nickle^’s, Sir ^^ulbe^l7 Hawk had l^een furtively trying by every means in 
his power to cficover whence Kate had so suddenly appeared, and whither she had 
disappeared. Unassi.stod by Ralph, however, with whom he had bold no com- 
munication since their angry parting on that occasion, all his efforts were wholly 
unavailing, and he had therefore arrived at4)ie determination of communicating to 
the young lord the suAtance of the admission he had gleaned from that worthy. 

To this he was impelled by various considerations ; among which the certainly of 
knowing whatever the weak young man knew was decidedly not the least, as the 
desire of encountering the usurer's niece ,ggain, and using his utm^t arts to reduce 
her pride, and revenge himself for her contempt, was uppitrmost in his thoughts. 

It was a politic course of proceeding, and one which c^ijld not fall to redound to 
his advantage in every point of view, since the circumstance of his having 
extorted from Ralph Nickleby his real design in introducing his niece to such 
society, coupled with bis extreme disinterestedness in comigunicating it so freely to 
his friend, could not but advance his interests in th.at quarter, and greatly facilit.'iic 
the passage of coin (prf^ty frequent and spe^y already) from the pockets of Lord 
Firederick Verisd|iht to those of Sir Mulberry Hawk. « o 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry, and in pursuance of reasoning he and his 
friend soon afterwards rH^ired to Ralph Nickleby's, to execute a plan of 
o^ratiens concerted by Sir Mulberry himsdf, avowedly to promote his^friwul's 
Object, and really to attain his o^yn.^ . 

found Riilph at home, aqd done. As he led them into the drawing-room, 
'li^ ^^Uecdoii of the spene bad taken place Ib^ seemed to occur to him, 
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for he east a Arious look at Sir Mulberryi who bestowed upon it ilo other a^now- 
ledgment thau a careless smile. « 

Thi^ had»a short conference upon so|ic money matters then in prdgrcss, which 
were searc^y disposed when the lordly dupe (in pursuance of his frlend^a 
in$tru 4 ftions) requestcll wim some embarrassment to speak tb Ralph alon^ 

AloiK..^eh?’' cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. “Oh, very good. I’ll 
walk into the next room here. Don't keep me long, that’s all.” * 

So sayiugf. Sir Aliilberry took up his hat^ and humming a fragment of a song 
disappeared through the door of communication between the two drawing-rooms, 
and closed it after him. 

“Now, my lord," said Ralph, “What is it?” 

^ “Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along the sofa on which he had 
been ijreviously sca|fd, so as to bring bis lips nearer to the old man’s ear, “ what a 
pretty eftature your IHecc is I ” 

“ Is she, my lord ? " replied Ralph. “ Maybe— maybe— I don’t t^uble my head 
with such tgjatters.” 

“You she's a deyv'lish fine girl,” said the sfient. “You must know that, 
Nickleby. Come, don't deny that.” 

“ Yes, I believre she is considered so,” replied Ralph. “ Indeed, I know she is. 
If I did nQ|:, you are an authority on such points, and your taste, my lord— on all 
points, indeq^is undeniable.” 

Nobody blit the* young man to whom these words were addressed could have 
been deaf to^he sneering tone in which they were spoken, or blind to the look of 
contempt by which they were accomj)anied. But Lord Frederick Verisopht was 
both, and took them to bo complimehtary. 

“ Well,” he saidp'“ p'raps you’re a little right, and p’raps you’re a little wrong — 
a little of both, Nickleby. I W'ant to know where this b(^uty lives, that I may Have 
another peep at her, Nickleby.” 

“ Really ” Ralph began in his usual tones. --i 

“ Don't talk so loud," cried the other, achieving the great point of his lesson to 
a miracle. “ 1 don't want Hawk to hear.” 

“You know he is your rival, do you ? ” said Ralph, looking sharply at him. 

“He always is, d-a-amn him," replied the client ; “ and j^want to steal a march 
upon him. Ha, ha, ha I cut up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking together 

\rithout him. Where does she live, Nickleby, that’s all? Only tell me where she 
lives, Nickleby." 

‘ ' He bites, ” ftoiight Ralph. “ He bit®. ” 

^ Eh, Nickleby, eh f ” pursued the client. “ Wliere do® she live ? " 

“Really, my lord,” soift Ralph, rubbing his hands slowly over each other, “ 1 
must think before I tell you.” • 

“ No, not a bit of it, Nickleby ; you mustn’t think at all,” replied Verisopht. 

“ Where is it ? ” ^ 

“No good^cafi come of your knowing,” replied Ralph. “She has been 
virtuously and well brought up ; to Se sure she is handset, po$r, unpi^ected— 
poor girl, poor giri” 

Ralph ran over this^rief summai^ of Kate’s condition as if k n^erely 
passing through his own mind, and he had no mientic^^fO sp^ aloud ; but the 
shrewd slv look which be directed at his companion as he delivered it,t gave this 
pixsT a®umption the lie. * . 

i “ I tell you 1 only want to see her," cried hiadieiit “ A fna-«it may at. A , 
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pretty woman wjthlut barm, mayn't ho? Now, where d&es she live You know 
you're making a fortune of me. NiekUtby, and upon my soul uobocly shall ever 
take ine to anybody else, if you only me this." ^ 

'*As you promise* that, my lord." said I&lph, with feiAed reluctance, "and 
ns I nraiiBaost anxious oblige you. and as there's no^ni^in it—no harm— 
ni tell yooi But you had better keep it to yourself, my lord ; stc^y to 
^ yourself." Balph pointed to the adjoining room as he spoke, and no^d ex- 
pressively. ^ 

' The young lord, feigning to be equally impressed with the neccisity of this pre- 
caution, Ralph disclosed the present address and occupation of. his niece, observing 
that from what he heard of the family they appe^^ very ambitious to have ms- 
tinguished acquaintances, and that a lord could, doubtless, introduce himself with 
great ease, if he felt disposed. 

“Your object being only to see her again," said Ralph, "yo# could effecfS^at 
any time you cho^ by that means." 

Lord Veriaopht acknowledged the hint with a great many squeezes of Ralph's 
hard, homy hand, and whisperinjjj that they would now do well to close the ^n- 
versation, called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might come back. 

" I thought you had gone to sleep," said Sir Mulberry, re-appearing with an ill- 
tempered air. 

" Sony to detain you," replied the gull ; “but Nicklcby has been so ai^^izingly 
« funny that I couldn't tear myself away." > 

“ No, no," said Ralph ; “it was all his lordship. You know what^a witty, 
humorous, elegant, accomplished man Lord Frederick is. Mind the step, my lord— 
Sir Mulberry, pray give way," 

With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, and the jgme cold sneer 
upon Ws face all the while, Ralph busied himself in showing his visitors downstairs, 
and otherwise than by the slimiest possible motion about the comers of his mouth, 
returned no shoxviof answer to the look of admiration with which Sir Mullujrry 
Hawk seemed to compliment him on being such an accomplished and most con- 
summate scoundrel. 

There had tieen a ring at the bell a few moments before, which w^as answered by 
Newman Noggs just as tl^y reached the h.ill. In the ordinary course of business 
Newman would have either admitted the new-comer ia silence, or h.ave requested 
him or her to stand aside while the gentlemen passed ^t. But he no sooner saw 
who it was, than as if for some private reason of his own, he boldly darted from 
the esublished custom of Ralph’s mansion business hours, and loofing towards 
the respectable trio who were approaching, cried in a loud and sonorous voicCr^ 

Mrs. Nicklcby I" • 

“ M«. Nicklcby I" cried Sir Mulberpr Hawk, as his friend looked back, and 
stared him in the face. 

It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, having received an oflfer for the 
empty house in the City directed to the landlord, had brought it pwst-haste to 
Mr. Nidclpby without delaj^ ® 

“ Nobody you know," said Ralph. “ Step into the office, my— my— dear*’ "It'll 
be with you directly." « 

“ Nobody I know I ” cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, advancing to (he astonished 
lady. “ Is this Mrs. Nicklcby— the moth^ of Miss Nicklcby— the d^htful 
cxeature that I had the bappinesa oftnetiting in this bouse tlm very last tim^rdined 
here 1 Pitt no ; " said Sir Mulberty, stopping short, “ No, it can’t be. There Is 
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the some ca3t of features* the same indescribable air of ^ut no ; no. ThU 

lady is too young for that." 

1 thihk you can tcU the geiUlematp, brother-in-law, if it concerns him to know," 
aaid Mrs. Nicklcl^, ibnowledging the coniplimeiit with a graceful bend* that 
KsAe Nickieby is my dmighter." ^ ^ ^ 

** AKtiudaughter, my lord i" cried Sir Mulberry, turning to his friend, “ This 
lady's daughter, my lord." ^ , 

'* Mj^lord 1 "^thought Mrs. Nickieby. "Well, I never did-^ — 1 '* 

"This then, my lord," said Sir Mulberry, "is the lady to whose obliging 
marriage wc owe so much happiness. This lady is the mother of sweet hfiss 
Nickieby. Do you observe the i^xtraordinary likeness, my lord? Nickleby-^intro- 
duce us." 

li^abh did so i£i a kind of desperation. 

" Upon my soA, it's a most delightful thing," said Lord Frederick, pressing 
forward: "Howdedo?" ** 

Mrs. ^ickleby was too much flurried by these uncommonly kind salutations, and 
her segrets at not having on her other bonnet, to cnake any immediate reply, so she 
merely continued to bend and smile, and betray great agitation. 

“A— and how. is Miss Nickieby?" said Lord Frederick. " Well, I hope." 

"She. Is quite well, I'm obliged to you, my lord," returned Mrs. Nickieby, 
recovering^ "Quite well. She wasn't weU for some days after that day she dined 
herd! and I can't help thinking that she caught cold in that hackney-coach coming . 
home. If^ckney-coaches, my lord, ore such nasty things, that it's ^most better to 
walk at any time, for although I believe a hackney-coachman can be transported 
for life, if he has a broken window, still they are so reckless, that they nearly all 
have broken windows. 1 once had a swelled face for six weeks, my lord, from 
riding in a hackney-coach— I think it was a hackney-coach," said Mrs. Nickieby 
reflecting, " though I'm not quite certain whether it wasn’t a chariot ; at all events 
I know it was a dark green, with a very long number, bcginning<>ith a nought and 
ending with a nine— no, beginning with a nine and ending with a nouglit, that was 
it, and of course the Stamp Office people would know at once whether it was a coach 
or a. chariot if any inquiries were made there— however that was, there it was with a 
broken window, and there w'as 1 for six weeks with a sw^ed face — I think that was 
the very same hackney-coa^, that we foimd out afterwards, had the top open all the 
time, and we should never even have known it, if they hadn't charged us a shilling an 
hour extra fj^r having it oijen, which ^t seems is the law, or was then, and a most 
shameful law it appears to be— I don't understand the subject, but I should say the 
Corn Laws could be nothing to tAat Act of Parliament." 

Having pretty well ' run herself out by this lime, Mrs, Nickieby stopped as 
suddenly as she had started off, and .repeated that Kate was quite well. 
"Indeed," said Mj^. Nickieby, "I don’t think she ever ^vas better, since she 
had the hooping-cough, scarlet-fever, and measles, all at the same time, and that's 
the fact." ® , 

that letter for me?" growled Ralph, pointing to tho Uttte packet Mis. 
Nickieby held in her hand. 

" For you, brother-in-law," replied Mrs. Nickieby, "and I walked aU the Way 
up on purpose to give it you." 

"All the way up here!" cried Sir Mulber^, scisii^ upon the chance of 
covering where Mrs. Nickieby had coine from, " What a confounded I 

How £undo you call it now?" " ' 
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" Kow for do I call it P* said Mrs. Nickleby. "L,et me see. Its jnat a mile 
from our door to the Old miley." 

*' No, no. Not so much as that,” urged ^r Mulberry, j 
Oh It is indeed/' ^id Mrs. Nickleby. ** I appeal tpiis ^rclsliip.” 

** I shQuft decidedly say it was a mile/* remarked Lord Frederick, with a^ltmn 
'.aspect, e _ 

** It m^t be i It can't be a yard less," said Mrs. Nickleby. “All down Newgate 
Street, all down Cheapside, sdt up Lomb«ard Street, down Gradcclwrch Street, and 
along Thames Street, as far as Spig^viffin's ’N^Tiarf. Oh I it's a mile." 

“ Yes, on second thoughts I should say it was," replied Sir Mulberry. ** But tou 
don’t surely mean to walk all the way back ? " ' 

•*Oh no," rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. “ I shall go back in an omnibus. I difin't 
travel about in omnibuses w’hcn my poor dear Nicholas w'ns qjjlb, brothcr-ki«fa\v. 
But as it is, you know " 

“Yes, yes," replied Ralph, impatientl}'*, “.and you had belter get back before 


dark.” 

“Thank you, brother-in-law,^ so I had," returned Mrs. Nickleby. “IllfinkI 
liad lictter sny good-bye at once." 

“Not stop and — ^rest?" said Ralph, who seldom offered refreshments unless 
something was to be got by it. 

“ Oh dear me no." returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing at the dial. 

“Lord Frederick," said Sir Mulberry, “wc are going Mrs, Nickteby’s way. 
We'll see her safe to the omnibus ? " 

“ By all means. Ye-cs." 

“ Oh ! I really couldn't think of it !” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht were peremptory ih their politeness, 
and leaving Ralph, who seethed to think, not unwisely, that he looked less ridicu- 
lous as a mere sgpetator than he would have done if he had taken any part in these 
proceedings, they quitted the house with Mrs. Nickleby between them ; that good 
lady in a perfect ecstasy of satisfaction, no less w ith the attentions shown her by two 
titled gentlemen, than with the conviction that Kate might now pick and choose, 
at least between tw'O lar^ fortunes, and most unexceptionable husbands. 

As she was carried .i^y for the moment by an irresistible train of thought, .all 
connected with her daughter’s future greatness. Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend 
exchanged glances over the top of the lionnet which the poor lady so much regretted 
not having left at home, and proceeded ts dilate with great rapttjire. but much 
respect, on the manifold perfections of Miss Nickleby. a 

“What ft delight, what a comfort, what a happiness, thi^ .amiable creature inuft 
be to you," smd Sir Mulberry, throwing into his voice an indication of the warmest 
feeling. ^ 

“She is indeed, sir," replied Mrs. Nickleby; “she is thk sweetesl-tempeTed, 
kindest-hearted creature — and so clever 1 " 

“She looks clawer," sfdd Lord Verisopht, w^h the edr of a judge ot cleverness. 

“I assure you^e is, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. “When she* at 
school in Devonshire* she was universally allowed to be l>eyond all exception the 
very cleverest girl th^e, and there were a great many very' clever ones too. and that's 
the truth— twenty-five yoUng ladies, fifty guineas a year without the et-oetcisa^ both 
the Miss Dowdies, the most nocomplfshed, fascinating creatares-^Oh dear 

mei" said Mrs. NiOkl^, “I at»v^;sliftU: forget what ^leasumlre ttsej to give me 
find her pdor'de^ pftpo* wbOtt she that school. never-HSUeh a delightful 
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letter every half-year, telling us that she was the first Uliipil^in the whole establish- 
ment, ani had made more progress^than anybody elsel can Scarcely bear to 
think of it even nowl 'Hie girls wrote all the letters themselvos," added ^ Mrs, 
Ni^leby, and tl!b wming-mastw touched them up afte|wards with a^pignifying- 
glassUl^ a silver pen ; at least 1 think they wrote' them, though Kate was never 
quite certain about that, because she didn’t know the handwriting of hers again ; 
but an)iiway, I know it was a circular which they all copied, and of course it was a 
very gratifying ftiing— very gratifying." 

J^ith similar recollections Mrs. NieWeby beguiled the tediousness of the way, 
until they reached the omnibus, iiwhich the eictrente politeness of her new firiends 
would not allow them to leave until it actually started, when they took their bats, 
as «^Irs. Nickle^ solemnly assured her hearers on many subsequent occasions, 
"coifipletely 6fv'*and kissed their straw-coloured kid gloves till they were no 
longer visible. * 

Mrs. J^ickleby leant back in the fiu-thest comer of the conveyance, and^ closing 
heroes, resigned herself to a host of the most ^leasing meditations. •Kate had 
never said a word about having met either of these gentlemen ; that," she thought, 

" argues that she is strongly prepossessed in favour of one of them.” Then the 
- question arose which one could it be. The lord was the youngest, and his title was 
certainly grandest ; still, Kate was not the girl to be swayed by such considera- 
tions as these. I will never put any constraint upon her inclinations," said Mrs. . 
, Nickleby tg herself, “ but upon my word I think there’s no comparison between his 
lordship and Sir Mulberry — Sir Mulberry is such an attent^b gentlemanly creature, 
so much manner, such a fine man, and has so much to say for himself. I hope it's 
Sir Mulberry— >1 think it must be Sir Mulberry 1 ’’ And then her thoughts flew back 
to her old predictions, and the number of times she ^had said, that Kate with no 
fortune would marry better than other people's daughters with thousands ; and, as 
she pictured, with the brightness of a mother's fancy, all the befiuty and grace of 
the poor girl who had struggled so cheerfully with her ngw life of hardship and 
trial, her heart grew too full, and the tears trickled down her face. 

Meanwhile, Ralph walked to and fro in his little back office, troubled in mind by 
what had just occurred. To say that Ralph loved or carj^f for—in the most ordi- 
nary acceptation of those ter^s— any one of God’s creatur^, would be the wildest 
fiction. Still, there had somehow stolen upon him from time to time a thought of 
his niece which was tinged with compassion and pity, breaking through the dull 
cloud of dislike or indifference which darkened men and women in his eyes, there 
was, in her case, th^ faintest gleam of light— a most feeble and sickly ray at the best 
of times— but there it was, and it showed the poor girl in a better and purer aspect 
than an;^ in which he had looked on human naliu^ yet, 

"I wish," thought Ralph, 1 had never done this, ^d yet jt will keep this boy 
to me, while there i^oney to be madfi. Selling a girl— tbrowjng ib .the ws^; 

of temptatl«i, and insult, ^d coarse speech. Nearly two thousand pounds pit^ ' 
iroi^lm already, though. * Psha^l i^tch-making rosfamas the same 
hyeryda^/’ . ’ 

, He sat'dq^, and told the chances, fo^ ^d against, oq hie dngers. 

‘** u I had not put them in the light track to-day," thought Ralph, '*tbis fbolish 
wninag would have done so. Well, if her (^tighter is as true'to herself as 
ilioQl^^be from what I have seen,:whal ha^ onsiws? A'lktl^ twing, n 
humbling, t^few tears. Yes," Us hh llbtied w 

ittst take her clmnce. She masltafe 
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CHAPTER !kxvn. 

HKS. KlCi^fiBir AQQUAINTEP WITH MESSRS. PVKE AND^.UCHi 

WH^JSE AFFECTION AND INTEREST ARE BEYOND ALL BOUNiJs; 

Mrs. Nickleby bad not felt so proud and important for man^a day, as when, 
oil .reaching home, she gave herself wholly up to the pleasant visions which had 
a^ompanied her OU her way thither. I^ady^ Mulberry Hawk— that was'the 
prevalent ide^. Lady Mulberry Hawk t— On Tuesday last, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Llandaff, Sir Mulberry 
Ha>^, of Miilberry Castle, North Wales, to Catherine, only (^lighter of tin^Vte 
Nicholas Nicklejiy, Esquire, of Devonshire. “Upon my word I" cried Mrs. 
Nicholas Nickleby, “it sounds very well." ' 

Having despatched the ceremony, with its attendant festivities, to tm perfect 
satisfaction of her own mind, tffe sanguine mother pictured to her imaginafion a 
long train of honours and distinctions which could not fail to accompany Kate in 
her new and brilliant sphere. She would be presented at court, of Course. On, the, 
annivei^ry of her birthday, which was upon the nineteenth of July (IjlAt 
minutes past three o'clock in the morning," thought Mrs. Nickleby in a^tircnthesis, 
“for I recollect asking what o'clock it was"). Sir Mulberry would give a^eat feast 
to all his tenants, and return them three and a half per cent, on ine amount ' 
of their last half-year's St, as would be fully described and recorded in the fasliion- 
able intelligence, to the immeasurable delight and admiration of all the readers 
thereof. Kate's picture, tooTwould be In at least half-a-dozen of the annuals, and 
on the opposite page would tppear, in delicate type, “ Lines on contemplating the 
Portixiit of Lady Mulberry Hawk. By Sir Dingleby Dabber." Perhaps some one 
annual, of mor^comprehensive design than its fellows, might even contain a 
portrait of the mother" of I^ady Mulberry Hawk, with lines by the father of Sir 
Dingleby Dabber. More unlikely things had come to pass. Less interesting 
portraits had appeared. ^As this thought occurred to the good lady, her counte- 
nance unconsciously assuiited that compound expression of simpering and sleepiness 
which, being common tp all such portraits, is perha^ one reason why they are 
always so charming and agreeable. 

With such triumphs of aerial architeigaire did Mrs. Nickleby/ occupy the 
whole evening after her accidental introduction to Ralph’s eitled friends ; and 
dreams, no less propl^c and equally promising, hauntcdLiier sleep that nightr 
She was preparing R^her frugal dinner next day, still occupied with the saino 
ideas:~«i little softened down perhaps 4?y sleep and daylight— when the girl who 
attended her, partly for 6ompany, and pertfef ^ household affairs, 

rf^ed into the room in unwonted agitation, and announced that twg gentlemen 
wrUfing in the passag^or permission to upstairs. 

“Bless my heaHi" ciM Mrs. Nickleby, hastily ^nan^ng her cap 
“if it should bo--dear me* standing in the passage al! this time— w1i^;4^"t you go 
and ask them to walk up, you stupid thing?" 

White the girLwas gt^ on this errapd» Mrs. Nickleby hastily swept into a 
cupboard alt^ an^ drinking ; which she had; sca^y done^ and. 

fhe could asstune;'^ when^ f#b fenm»en» 
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** How do you doV' said one gentleman, laying great sffess OS' the last word of 
the inqulo^. f» ' 

00 you do? ” igid the other gentleman, altering the eu^hasis, ais if to give 
n^rlety to the saluta^iogt 

Mft^ickleby curtseyed and smiled, and curtseyed a^ih, and remarked, rubbing 
her hatKMas she did so, that she hadn't the— really— thVhonour to— 

**To know us," said the first gentleman. " The loss has bee# ours, Mrs. 
Nickleby^' Has tjhe loss been ours, Pyke?’* 

It has. Pluck," answered the other gentleman. 

*'^e have regretted it very often, I believe, Pyke?" said the first gentleman, 

" Very often, Pluck," answeredthe second. 

' **But now," said the first gentleman, **now.we have the Jiapj^esr^e have 
pined ^nd languHfhed for. Have we pined and languished for thie happiness, 
I^ke, or have we nSt ? " 

“ Yjju know we have, Pluck," said Pyke, reproachfully. 

" You^ear him, ma’am ? " said Mr. Pluck, looking round ; " you hear the unim- 
pcaclmble testimony of my friend Pyke— that reminds me,— formalities, formalities, 
must not be neglected in civilised society. I^ke— Mrs. Nicklcby." 

4 Mr. Pyke laid his hand upon his heart and bowed low. 

t ** Whether I shall introduce myself with the same formality," said Mr. Pluck — 
*frhedrer fehall say myself that my name is Pluck, or whether I shall ask mf friend 
-Pyke* (who being now regularly introduced, is competent to the office) to state for 
etoie, Mrs. l^ickleby, that my name is Pluck ; whether 1 shg[l claim your acquaint- 
ance on the plain ground of the strong interest I take in yc® welfare, or whether I 
shall make myself known to you as 'the friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk— these, Mrs. 
Nickleby, are considerations which I leave you to determine." 

“Any friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk's requires introduction to me," 

t observed Mrs. Nickleby, graciously. 

“It is delightful to hear you say so," said Mr. Pluck, drawTng«i chair close to 
Mrs. Jilfckleby, and sitting himself down, “ It is refreshing to know that you hold 
my cNcellent friend. Sir Mulberry, in such high esteem. A word in your ear, Mrs. 
Nicklcby. When Sir Mulberry knows it he will be a happy man— I say, 
Mrs. Nickl^y, a happy man. Pyke, bo seated." ^ 

*' “ JTy gdod opinion," said4^1rs. Nickleby, and the poQjf lady exulted in the idea 

that she was marvellously $ly4k*'* my good opinion can very little consequence 

* ui... Cl- 


to a gentlhm^ like Sir Mulberty.” 

“Of tittle ^n.sequence I " exclaimeaMr. ! 


con.seqpence I ” exclaimed^Mr. Pluck. “ Pykei of what coftsequence 
* "fp our friend. Sir Mulberry, is the good opinion Of Mrs. Ni9)ri^y ? " .. 

' “Of what consequence ? " echoed Pyke. 

“Aye/* repeated Pluck ; “ is it of the greatd^t consequence ? ” 

“ Of the very greatest consequence," relied Pyke. 

“ Mrs. Nickleby cannot be ignorant," said Mr. Pluck, “ of the immense im« 
pressiem wDfAsh that sweet girl has—" ^ 

‘<»Pluckl" said his fiiend, “be^fere!'* ^ ^ ^ ' 

“l^e is* right," muttered^ Mr. Pluck, after^a short pause; “I was not to 
. motion iU Pyke is very rigj^t. Thank you,^yke**' 

/“<Wjell now, really," thought Mrs. Niclfiel:^ wHhin herself. “Sifeh delit»G^ as 
, 1 never saw r ' v ^ 

" Mri,. Plu^, after fe^^ng tp bq M su condto'h of eittb^^|£iiwettt;\^^ 9 ^e 
Minutes, turned of 
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what he had inl^vcrflmtily to>d~-to consider him impuident ri*;!!, i-jnd a<nis 
The onlv stipulation he would make m his own favour was, thit she should give him 
credit for the best intentions. • j * 

But \ihcn, said Mr Pluck, "when t sec so much swtngss -tnd benutv on the 
one hand^andso much%rdour and devotion on the other, I — pirdon l^ke, I 

didn t intend to resume that theme Change the sut^ect, l^ke * 

"We premised Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick, said Pyke, "tint ued cMl 
this morning and inquire whether >ou took any cold lost night ^ * 

"Not the least in the world last night, sir, replied Mrs Nickleby, "with 
many thanks to his lordship and Sii Mulberrv for doing me the lionour to inquire , 
not the least — ^which is the more singular, as f leally am vci> subject to tolds, 
indeed-^ery subject I had a cold once, s-ucl Mrs Nickleb) ' I think it uss m 
the year eighteen hundred and seventeen , kt me see, four and §\e are mng^nd - 
yes, eighteen hundred anti seventeen that 1 thought I nevef should get iid of , 
actually and scrfously, th u I thought I nevci should get rid of I w is only cured 
at last by a icmedy that I dont know whether you cvei happened t» heir of, 
Mr Pluck You have a gillomof uater as hot as you can possibly be \r jt#with i 
pound of silt and siipcnorth of the finest bran ind sit with yoin hnd m 
It for twenty minutes every night just bcfoie going to bed , it least, I don t me in 
youl head our feet Its a most extraordinary cure —a most eMiaoidinuv cuie 
I used It foi the first tunc, 1 lecollict the diy after Chiistmis Dij(»«n(t b> 
middle of April following the cold was gone It seems quite a mu iclo whdli jou 
come to think of it, for 1 h id it ever since the beginning of September 
" What an afflictm^alanuty » sud Mr Pyke 
" Perfectly homd 1 exclaimed Mr Pluck 

" But It s worth the jxim of heinng only to know that Mrs Nickleby recovered 
It, isn t It, Pluck ? cned Pvke 

" That IS the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling interest, ' rejilicd Mr. 
Pluck • 

* But come,' said Pyke, as if suddenly recollecting himstlf, "we must not 
forget our mission m the pleisure of this interview We come on a mission, Mrs 
Nickleby ' 

" On a mission, ’ excl^med that good lady to whose mind a definite proposil of 
marriage for Kate at opce piesentcd itself in lively colouis 

" Prom Su Mulberry, replied P>kc * You must be very dull hcie ’* 

** Rather dull, 1 ooifess, said Mrs NicWeby ^ 

" We bnng the compfimcnts of Sir Mul^rry Hawk, and a^hoiismid entreaties, 
that you 11 take a seat m a private box at the play to night, said Mr Pluck. 

" Oh dear ' said Mrs Nickleby, * I nevei go out at all* never 
" And that is the very reason my dear Mrs Nickleby, why you should go out 
to-night, retorted Mr. Pluck " Pyke, entreat Mrs Nickkbj^ 

" Oh, pray do, ' said Pyke 
" You positively must, urged Pluck _ 

" You are veiy kind, * said Mrs Nickleby hesitating , "but — ^ 

" There s not a but m the case, my dear Mrs Nickleby,* remohstrateej air. 
Pludc , " not such a word m the vocabulary Your brother-m-law joins us, Lord 
Frederick joins us, Sir Mulberry joins us— -Pyke joins us— a refusal is out rf the 
question. Suj kj^ulberry sends a carnage for vou— twenty minutes before s^cn to 
the momcDt-^uJl ndt be so efud as to disappoint the whole party Mrs 
Kidili^by? * 

. Q 
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Yoa are sd very pressing, that I scarcely Icnow wh^ ^ $ay," rqilietl the wdrtky 
lady. • 

"" Say nothing ; not a^ord, not a wc>rd, my dearest madam/’ arged Mr. P^uel£« 
Nickleby," s^d fl»t excellent gentleman, lowering^ his voice, "there is the 
thost the moat excusable breach of confidence in what I ^ jabo&t to say ; 

andyetifmy friend Pyke there overheard it—such is tliat man's deUegtte sen^of 
honour, Mrs. Nickleby — he’d have me out before dinner-time." 

Mrs. Nickleby Sast an apprehensive glance at the warlike Pyke, who had .Walked 
to window ; and Mr. Pluck, squeezing her hand went on : 

" Your daughter has made a cofiquest'r a conquest on which I may congratulate 
you. Sir Mulberry, my dear ma'am, Sir Mulberry is her devoted slavct Hem i" 

" {lah 1 " cried Mr. l^ke at this juncture, snatching something from the chimney- 
piece v^th a theatrical air. " What is this 1 what do I behold 1 ” 

'* What do you behold, my dear fellow? ” asked Mr. Pluck. o 
" It isjhe face, the countenance, the expression,'* cried Mr. Pyke, falling into 
bis chgir with a miniature in his ^land ; "feebly pc^tnayed, imperfectly capght, but 
still ike face, the countenance, the expression.*' 

" I recognise it at this distance I " exclaimed Mr. Pluck in a fit of enthusiqsm*^ 
" Is it not, my dear madam, the faint similitude of* 

^ " It is m;j daughter's portrait,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with great pride. And so it 
was. •And Tittle Miss La Creevy had brought it home for inspection only two 
nights befo8^. 

Mr. Pyke no soone^ascertained that he w'as quite right in his conjecture, than he 
launched into the most extravagant encomiums of the divine original ; and in the 
warmth of his enthusiasm kissed the picture a thousand times, while Mr. Pluck 
pressed Mrs. Nicklcby's hand to his heart, and congnitnlatcd her on the possession 
of such a daughter, with so much earnestness and .iffeciion, that the tears stood, or 
seemed to stand, in his eyes. Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had listqgjed in a state of 
enviable complacency at first, became at length quite overpowered by these tokens 
of, regard for, and attachment to, the family ; and even the servant girl, who had 
peeped in nt the door, remained rooted to the spot in astonishment at the ecstasies 
of the tAVO friendly visitors. 

By degrees these raptures subsided, and Mrs. Nicklcbj^ went on to entertain her 
guests with a lament over her fallen fortunes, and a picturesque account of her 
old house in the country : comprising a full description of th^dilTcrent apartments, 
not forgetting the little store-room, add a lively rccollceStion of how mivny vSieps 
ypu went down to g<ft into the garden, and which way you turned when you Came 
out at the parlour dooR Mud what capital fixture^ there were jn the kitchen. This 
last reflection naturally conducted her into the wash-house, where she stumbled 
upon the brewing utensils, among which she might have wandered for cm hotWt^if 
the mere mention of those implements had not, by an association of ideas, bistsmtly 
reminded Mjh Pyke that he was " amazing thirsty." 

" And ru tell you what," said ♦Ir. I^ke ,* if yoq*fi<!soiid roimd to 
Ipuse for a pot of mild half-and-half,' positively and 1% orink U.*’ 

And positively and actually Mr. Pyke </f^*drink it, and Mr. 

' whUq^Mrs. Nickleby looked on iardiyidod admiration of, the 
1^, and the aptitude with which they accommodated themselvi^ t$it 
^ttaplanation of which seeming 'marvel 
} ; who, like Messm. Pyke and Pluck, five upott their w|te- (or 
f Upon the presence of their oa*n wits as upoh the ubsence Of 
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\ <H^ion»Uy reckti^Mt to ^ty niirrovr jihffts and straits* and are at such periods 
' accustomed to regate tkemseWes in a vei 7 s^pte and prhn^tvc manner. * 

** At twenty minutes before seven, then," said \fr. Pykyrispg, ** the wach will 
, be here. JDne more Io«k~-<>ne little look— iit that sweS face. Ah 1 hi*re#it is. 
Unmoved, unchang^ I " This, by the way, was a very remarkable ciKurffitance, 
miniatures Mng liable to so many changes of expression- -“Oh, Pluck 1 Pluck I " 

Mr. Pluck made no other reply tluu kissing Mre. Nickleby's Jiand wWh a great 
show of feeling and attachment ; Mr. Pyke having done the same, both gentlemen 
.liastily withdrew. • 

Mrs. Nickleby was commonly in the habit ofiigiving herself credit for a pretty 
tolerable share of penetration and acuteness, but she h.id never felt so aitisfied with ^ 
her own sbarp-sightedness as she did that day. She had found it .all out tl^night 
before. She had never seen Sir Mulberry and Kate togi'thcr- ftcver even heard Sir 
Mulberry's namS— and yet hadn't she said to herself from the very first, that she 
saw how the case stood? and what a triumph it was, for there was no deftbt about 
It. If these flattering attentionato hersdf were not sufficient proof, Sir Mulberry's 
confidential friend had suffered the secret to escai>e him in so many words. “ 1 
am quite in love with that dear Mr. Pluck, I declare I am," said Mrs. Nickleby. 

There was one great source of uneasiness in the midst of this good fortune, and 
that was the having nobody by, to whom she could confide it. Ouciitgir twice .she 
almost^olvod to walk straight to Miss Creevy's and tell it all to her. 'fBut I 
don’t know," thought Mrs. Nickleby; “she is a very worthy personf but I am 
afraid loo much l^cneath Sir Mulberry's station for us to make |» companion of. Poor 
thing ! " Acting upon this grave consideration she rejected the idea of taking the 
little portrait-painter into her confidence, imd contented liersclf with holding out 
sundry vague and mysterioqp hopes of prdernicnt to the servant girl, who received 
these obscure hints of dawning greatness with much veneration and respect. 

Punctual to id time came the promised vehicle, which was no hacknc,v-coach, 
but a private cliariot, having behind it a footman, whose lugs, although somewhat 
large for his body, might, as mere abstract legs, have set themselves up for models 
at the Royal Academy. It was quite exhilarating to hear the clash and bustle with 
which he banged the do^ and jumped up behind after Mrs. Nickleby was in ; and 
as that good lady was perfectly unconscious that he applied the gold-headed end of 
his .long stick to his nose, and so telegraphed most disrespectfully to the coachman 
over her very head, sht sat in a state of mu^h stiffness and dignity, n(^ a little proud 
of her pqsition. ' * , 

At the theatre entrance there was more banging and more^ bustle, and there were 
also Messrs. Pyke-and Pluck waiting to escort her to her box Vand .so polite were they 
that Mrt Pyke threatened with many oaths to “ smifligatc " a very old mnn with a 
lintcm wh6 necidentafly stumbled in her way— to the great terjror of Mrs. Ni^leby, 
who, conjecturing, more from Mr. Fyke's excitement than any previous acquaintance 
with the etymology of die wnfd, that smiffigntioynd bloodshed must iJk in the main 
one add the samcethtngi^shiS alawn^ beyona expression, lest something should 
occur. Fortdns^dy, howemr ^^* Pyke conned honself to mere verbal stiudigadon, 
;^»d they reached' their box with rib more sciioas interruption,^ the way than n 
dfaheon the part ofthO Home pugnadous gentlBman to "smnsh’’ the nssbtant 
bo:p>kt»9per igi h^poning; ^ the number. 

; away behind the curtate of the box in an 

' Iiiin4fedbf,,w^ tord yerisojibt airivedr arts^ from ih« crowns 

iwdr hcSdi^)icf^ lips of thdr ahdfrom the dpt of tlteir glpves to the lbe$ 
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of Ihoir boots, in the most elegant and costly manner, Sir Mulberry was a little 
hoarser than on the previous day, an j ILord Verisopht looked rather sleepy and 
^ueer ; from which tokAs, as welt as from the circumstance of their both being to 
a tri^g extent unstlad^pon their legs, Mrs, Nicklcby ji^lly concluded that they 
had talfej^inner. 

We have been— we have been— toasting your lovely daughter, Mrs,, Nickleby,’* 
whispered Sir Mulberry, sitting down behind her. 

Oh, ho ! " thought that knowing lady ; “ wine in ; truth out. Vou are vety 
kin(^ Sir Mulbcr^^” 

No, no, upon my soul I " rcpl^d Sir Mulberry Hawk. ** It’s you that‘s kind, 
iij)on my soul it is. It was so kind of you to come to-night.^* 

•* very kind of you to invite me, you mean, Sir Mulberry," replied Mrs. 
Nickiefiy. tossing nor head, and looking prodigiously sly. 

I am so anxious to know you, so anxious to cultivate your good opinion, so 
desirous ^nt tlierc should be a delicious kind of harmonious family understanding 
between us," said Sir Mulberry, “that you mustn't^think I'm disinterested in what 
I do. I'm infernal selfish ; I am— upon my soul I am." 

“ I am sure you can't be selfish, Sir Mulberry I " replied Mrs. Nickleby. " You 
have much too open and generous a countenance for that." 

“ What ^u extraordinary observer you are 1 " said Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

Oh no, mdeed, I don't see very far into things, Sir Mulberry," replied Mrs. 
Nickleby, iQ a tone of voice whidi left the baronet to infer that she saw very far 
indeed. 

“lam quite afraid of you," said the baronet. “ Upon my soul," repeated Sir 
Mull>erry, looking round to his companions, “lam afraid of Mrs. Nickleby. She 
is so immensely sharp." 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mystericfdsly, and observed together 
that they had found that out long ago ; upon which Mrs. NicklcbX,ti tiered, and Sir 
Mulberry laughed, and Pyke and Pluck roared. 

“But where’s my brother-in-law, Sir Mulberry ? " inquired Mrs. Nicklcby. ** I 
shouldn't be here without him. I hope he’s coming.” 

“ Pyke," 3 aid Sir Mulberry, taking out his tooth-pick and lolling back in his 
chair, as if he were too lary to invent a reply to this question. “ Where’s Ralph 
Nicklcby?" ' 

“ Pluck,” said Pyke, imitating the baronet’s action, and turning the lie over to 
his friend, “ ^Sliere's Ktolph Nickleby?’’** " 

• Mr. Pluck was ab£ut to return some evasive reply, when the bustle caused by a 
party entering the next*box seemed to attract the attention of aU fqiu* gentlemen, 
who exchanged glances of much meaning. The new party beginning to converse 
together, Sir MulberiY suddenly assumed the character of a most attentive listener, 
and implored his frieflds not to breatlie— not to breathe. 

' * Why not ? " said Mrs, Nicklcby. * * What is the " 

“JH«*h I " replied Sir Mulberry, Maying his hand '* Lord Frederick, 

, do you recognise the tones of that voice? " , ' " . 

, ** Deyvle take me if I didn't think it was 

' “ Lor, my lord ! ’’ cried Miss Nlckteby's inan»m^'|)i!|tiki|ji|; her head round thd 
eurtain. “ Why, actually— Kate, my dear, Kate." 

here, mamma I Is it possible ! " ^ ^ 

{“ Possible, my dear? Yes," ' . ' : 

who— who on earth Is that you have you, 
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Kat^ $1irinjkingtback as she caught sight of a man siuihng aud kissing lus 
hand. • 

Who do you suppose, my dear?** replied Mrs. Kickle^*, bending t(^vards Mrs. 
'Wititterly, and speaking a Httle louder for thatUady's eJhc^tion. '* There's Mr. 
Pyke, Mffi Pluck, Sir hd^lberry Hawk, and I.ord PYcdcrioc Verisopht,'* ^ 

*' Gracious Heaveai** thought Kate hurriedly. “ How comes slie in ! " 

Now, K&e thought thus so hurriedly, and the surprise was so great, nnd more> 
„over brought back so forcibly the recollection of what had passed it Ralph's 
delectable dinner, that she turned extremely pale and appeared greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed by Mrs. Nickleby, were at once set down bjathat 
acute lady as being caused and occasioned by vfblent love. But, although she was 
in no small degree^delighted by this discovery, which reflected So niucli credit on • 
her quickness of perception, it did not lessen her motherly anxiety in Kate'i^bt^lialf ; 
nnd accordingly with a vast quantity of trepidation, she qiiifted her own box to 
hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly, keenly alive to the glory of 
having a lord and a baronet among her visiting acquaintance, lost time in 
sigiiing tb Mr. Wititterly to opCn the door, and thus it was that in less tha« thirty , 
seconds Mrs. Nickleby's party had made an irruption into Mrs. Wititlerly’s box, 
which it filled to the very door, there being in fact only room for Messrs. Pyke and 
Huck to get in their heads and waistcoats. 

“ My dear Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby, kissing her daughter •.‘feclionately, 
how ill you looked a moment ago ! You quite frightened me, I declare ! 

“ It was mere fancy, mamma,~-the— the— reflection of the lighfs perhaps,’* 
replied Kate, glancing nervously round, and finding it impossible to whisi>cr any 
caution or explanation. 

“ Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dear?" 

Kate bowed slightly, an(k biting her lip turned her head to\v.ards the stage. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk was not to be so easily repulsed, for he advanced with 
extended hand f and Mrs. Nickleby officiously informing Kate of this circumstance, 
she was obliged to extend her own. Sir Mulberry detained it while he murmured 
a profusion of compliments, which Kate, remembering what liad passed between 
them, rightly considered as so many aggravations of the insult he had already put 
upon her. Then follo^iird the recognition of Lord Verisopht, and then the greeting 
of Mr. I^ke, and then that of Mr. Pluck, and finally, to complete the young lady’s 
mortification, she was compelled at Mrs. Wititterly’s request to perform the 
ceremony of introducing the odious pers^s whom she regarded \j)th the utmost 
indignation and abhorrence. • 

*'Mrs. Wititterly is delighted,’* said Mr. Wititterly, yjbbinghis hands; "de- 
lighted, my lord, I am sure, with this opportunity of contracting an acquaintance 
which, I trust, my lord, we shall improve. Julia, my dear, you must not allow 
yourself to be too much excited, you must not. Indced^you must not. Mrs. 
Wititterly is of a m^t excitable nature, Sir Mulberry. TJie sniilf of a candle, the 
wick of a lamp, the pelich, the dq^ on a butterfly. y9u might blow 

her away, my l^w her away. « • 

Sir that it would be a great convenience if the lady 

could be however, Uiat the delight was mutual, and Lord 

Verisopht added jliaVWVss: ffiatoal, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and PluA were , 
heard to nuuintir froin the diataa^ that it was very mutual indeed. 

V X take an intereet* vty lord,’* said Mrs. Wititteiiy, with a faint smite, '* such on 
imprest ip the dpanta^ 
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“Ye— es. 

*• rm always ill after Shakspeare," said Mrs. Witiuei]y. " I scarcely eaist 
nm day* l^nd the reaction so very gre|t after a tragedy, my lord, and ^bnkipeare 
is such a dedieious creati&e." 

" y^— es \ ” replied Lolil Verisopht, He was a dayvey man." 

know, my lord,’* said Mrs. Witilterly, after a long silence,®*' I I 
take so muen more interest in his plays after having been to that deur little 4^ 
house he jyas bom in ! Were you ever there, my lord ? ’* 

'*No, nayvcr,"^plied Verisopht. 

“Then really you ought to go, my lord,” returned Mrs. Wititterly, In very^ 
languid and drawling accents. ^don't know how it is, but after you’ve seen the 
place and written your name in the little book, somehow or other you seem td be 
inspired ; it kindles up quite a fire within one." 

“ Yefi-es,’’ replie^kLord Verisopht, “ I shall oeptalnly go there.** 

“Julia, ray life," interposed Mr. Wititterly, “you are deceiving' his lordships 
unintentii^Uy, my lord, she is deceiving you. It is your poetical temperament, 
my de.ar— your ethereal soul— your fervid imegini^n, which throws you into a 
* glow o! genius and excitement. There is nothing in the place, my dear— nothing, 
nothing.’’ 

“ I think there must be something in the pkice," said Mrs. Nickleby, who had 
been listentnjjin silence ; “ for, soon after I was married, I went to Stratford with 
poor dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birmingham— was it a post-chaise, 
though I " s»id Mrs. Nickleby, considering ; “yes, it must liavc been a iwst-chaise, 
because I recollect remarking at the time that the driver had a green shade over his 
left eye in a post-chaise from Birmingham, and after we had seen Shakspeare’s 
tomb and birth-place, we went back to the inn there, where wq slept that night, 
and I recollect that all night long 1 dreamt of nothing but a black gentleman at full 
length in plaster-of- Paris, wth a lay-down collar tiei' with two tassels, leaning 
against a post and thinking ; and when I woke in the morning aad described him 
to Mr. Nickleby, he said it was Shakspeare just as he had been when he was alive, 
which was very curious indeed, Stratford— Stratford," continued Mrs. Nickleby, 
considering. ‘*Yes, I am positive afjout that, because I recollect I w'as in the 
family way with iny son Nicholas at the lime, and I had been very much frightened 
by an Italian image boy that very morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma'am," 
added Mrs. Nickleby, in a whisper, to Mrs. Wititterly, “that my son didn’t turn 
put to be a Shakspeare, and what a dreadful thing that would have been I " 

When Mrs. Ifficklcby had brought thiH interesting anecdote to a close, Pyke and 
Piudr, evesr scalous iA their patron's cause, proposed the adjoummept of a det^h- 
ment of the pai ty into next box *, and with so much skill were the preliminaries 
ac^iistcd, that Kate, despite all she could say or do to the contraiy, had no altien^* 
live but to sii3cr herself to be led away by Sir Midborry Hawk. Her mother, 4ri4 
Mr. Buck accompariJed them, but the worthy lady, plummg herself upon ier 
discretion, todk particular care not so much os to look at her toghter during the 
wholo evening, and to seem wholly fibsorbed in the joke^ia^ convetsoition Mr- . 
Pluck, who, having been appointed sentry over Mrs. esp»M' 

purpose, neglected, on liis side, no possible opportunity of her. afteptlqn., ; 

l^rH Frederick Verisopht remained in the next t>ox ^ be talM ^ by ; 
ViTititterly, and Mr. Pyke was In attendance to throw jn a woiri'or two^ when ' 
tfems»xy\ As to Mr. Wititterly, he was sulfteieAtly bu^ bf 

i&fdmilng such of his friends and act|ttaintanoe as hap{Hsn^idJi^ 


It's very interastiag." replied Lord Verisopht, 
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two ^l«neii upstairs, whom they had seen in conversation wilU Mrs. W., ware 
the disdni^sbed Lord igredcrick Verisopht and his most intimate fHend, the gay 
Sir Hawk~a communication which inhamed several respectable houses 

keepers with the utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced sb^n unmarried daughters 
to the yciy brink of despidr, A i# 

' The evAing came to an end at last, but Kate had yet to he banded dqi^tairs 
by the detested Sir Mulberry ; and so skilfully were the manoeuvres of Kl?ssrs. Pyke 
and Pluck conducted, that ^e and the baronet were the last of the party,^and were 
even— without an appearance of effort or design— left at some littlh distance behind. 

“ Don’t huny, don’t hurry/* said Sir Mulberry, as Kate hastened on, and 
attempted to release lier arm. * 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward. 

** Nay, then ’* coolly observed Sir Mulberry, stopping her outright. 

''You had best not seek to detain me, sir I ** said Kate, angr’d]^. 

" And why njt ? ’* retorted Sir Mulberry. “ My dear creature, now why do you 
keep up this show of displeasure ? " 

Shmf" repeated Kate, indignantly. " How dare you presume to speak to 
me, sir —to address me— to come into my presence ? “ * 

“You look prettier in a passion, Miss Nickleby,” said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
stooping down, the better to see her face, 

'* I hold you in the bitterest detestation and contempt, sir," said Kate. “ If you 
find any attraction in looks of disgust and aversion, you -let me rejoRi my fj^euds. 
sir, instantly. Whatever considerations may have withheld me thu% far, I will 
disregard them all, and take a course Uial even yQU might feel, if you do not 
Immediately suffer me to proceed." 

Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face and retaining her arm, walked 
towards the door. 

“ If no regard for my sex or helpless situation will induce you to desist from this 
coarse and unmgnly persecution," said Kate, scarcely knowing, in the tumult of 
her ]xissions, what she said,—" I have a brother who will resent it dearly one 
day," 

“ Upon my soul I " exclaimed Sir Mulberry, as though quietly communing with 
himself ; passing his arm round her waist as he spoke, “ she Iwjks more beautiful, 
and I like her better in inis mood, than when her eyes ai'c cast down and .she is in 
perfect repose." 

How Kate reached the lobby where her friends were waiting she never knew, but 
she hurried across it without at all regardihg them, and disenaaged llbrscif suddenly 
from her companion, sprang into the coach, and throwing nersclf into its darkest 
comer burst into tears. •• 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, knowing their cue, at once threw the party into great 
commotion by shouting for the carriages, and getting up a violent quarrel with 
sundry inoffensive bystanders ; in the midst of which tumult they put the dfirighted 
Mrs. Nickleby in her chariot^ and having got her safely off, turncdclhcir thoughts 
to Mrs. WititterljS, whosfr attention also they^ad now effectually distracted from 
the young lady, by throwing her into a state of the utmost bewildermcnl and 
consternation. At length, the conveyance in which she bad come rolled off too 
with its load, and the four worthies, being left alone under the portico, enjpyed a 
hq^y laugh together, 

"Ther^** ssdd Mulberry, thming to his noble friend. "Didn’t I tell you 
^ night tb^ if where they w^e going by teibiog a servant through 
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my fellow, end then established ourselves close by with motbar, these people's 
honour would be our own ? Why here it is, done in four^nd-twenty hours/' 

**Y&es," Replied the dupe. But t have been tied to the bid woman ell ni-ight." 

** Hear him," saic^ Si^lulberry, turning to his two friends. " Hear this dis* 
conteni^ grumbler. Isn^ it enough to make a man swear^iiever to belp^im in hb 
plots am)!"^emes again ? Isn't it an infernal shame ? " 

Pyke asked Pluck whether it was not an infernal shame, and Pluck d^ed Pyke ; 
but neithdl answei^d. 

•' Isn't it the truth ?" demanded Verisopht. ** Wasn't it so ? " 

Wasn't it so 1 " repeated Sir Mulberry. “ How would you. have had it ? How 
could we have got a general invitaHon at first sight-^ome when you like, go When 
you like, stop as long as you like, do wliat you like— if you, the lord, had not made 
yourseJ4 agreeable go the foolish mistress of the house 1 Do / care for this giii, 
except as your frieitd? Haven't I been sounding your praises in her ears, and 
bearing her pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you ? What sort of stuff do 
you thinlftl’m made of? Would I do this for every man — Don’t I deserve even 
gratitigle in return ? ‘' ♦ 

“You're a deyvlish good fellow," said the poor young lord, taking his friend’s 
arm. “ Upon my life, you're a deyvlish good fellow. Hawk." 

“And I have done right, have I ?" demanded Sir Mulberry. 

“Quite ri-ght." 

“ Ahd like a poor, silly, good-natured friendly dog as I am, ch?" 

“ Ye-es, 3 ^es— likea friend," replied the other. 

“ Well then," replied Sir Mulberry, “ I’m satisfied. And now let's go and have 
our revenge on the German baron and the Frenchman, who cleaned you out so 
handsomely lost night." 

With these words the friendly creature took his coqppanion's arm and led him 
away, turning half round as he did so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous 
smile on Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who, cramming their handkefthiefs into their 
mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of the whole proceedings, followed their 
patron and his victim at a little distance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

KISS NICKLEBY, REKDAREO DESPERATE BY THE PERSECUTION OP SIR MUL- 
BERRY HAWK, AND THE COMPLICATED DIFFICULTIES AND DISTRESSES 
WHICH SURROUND HER, APPEALS, AS A LAST RESOURCE, TO HER UNCLE 
FOR PROTECTION. 

The ensuing morning brought regpetion with it, as morning usually does >* but 
widely different was the train of thought it awakened in the different persons who 
had been so unexpectedly brought together on the precedii^ evening, by thp active 
: agency of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. , 

, Thd reflections of Sir Multerry Hawk — if such a term can be applied to {ho 
thoughts of the systematic add calculating man dissipation, wh^sO jdys, 
i;^!ns, and pleasures, are all of self,, and who would seem {o iietrdn 
jnteHectual faculty but the power to debase himself, and to d^m^^ tIte ,Ylifiy 
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uature whose outward semblance he wears--the reflections of Sr Mwlbcrry Hawk 
turned upon Kate NicMeby, and were, in brief, that she was undoubtedly hand^ . 
some ; that her coyn^s must be easily conquerable by a man of his •address and 
experience, and that the pursuit was one which couw ngt fail to redound to 
]||s credit, and greatl/to enhance his reputation with^ihe world. And^t this 
lost consideraUon— no mean or secondary one with Sir Mulberry— sound 
strangely !h the ears of some, let it be remembered that mast men live in a world of 
their own, and that in that limited circle alone aro they ambitious distinction 
and applause. Sir Mulberry’s world was peopled with profligates, and he acted 
accordingly. « 

Thus, cases of injustice, and oppression, and tyranny, and the most extravagant 
bigotry, are in constant occurrence among us every day. It is the custom to 
trumpet forth much wonder and astonishment at the chief actors therein jpptting at 
defiance so ccjnpletely the opinion of the world ; but there no greater fallacy ; 
it is precisely because they do consult the opinion of their own little world that such 
things take place at all, and strike the great world dumb with nmaiemdUl. 

The Yeflectlons of Mrs. NIckleby were of the proudest and most complncent ^ 
kind ; and under the influence of her very agreeable delusion she straightway sat 
down and indited a long letter to Kate, in which she expressed her entire approval 
of the admirable choice she had made, and extolled Sir Mulberry to the skies ; 
asserting, for the more complete satisfaction of her d.iiightcr's feelings, that he was 
precisely the individual whom she (Mrs. Nickleby) would have chosen for Her -son- 
in-law, if she had had the picking and choosing from all mankind. The good lady 
then, with the preliminary observation Xhat she might be fairly supposed no^ to 
have lived in the world so long without knowing its ways, communicated a gj eat 
many subtle precepts applicable to tlfe state of courtship, and confirmed in their 
wisdom by her own persogal experience. Above all things she comniended a strict 
maidenly reserve, as being not only a very laudable thing in itself, but as tending 
materially to itrengthen and increase a lover’s ardour. ** And I never,” added 
Mrs. Nickleby, “was more delighted in my life than to observe last night, my 
clear, that your good sense had already told you this.” With which sentiment, and 
various hints of the pleasure she derived from the knowledge that her daughter 
inherited so large an instalment of her own excellent sense and dis(!fction (to nearly 
the full measure of which she might hope, with care, to succeed in time), Mrs. 
Nickleby concluded a very long and rather illegible letter. 

Poor Kate was well-nigh distracted ^ the receipt of four clojiely- written and 
closely-crossed sides of congratulttion on the very subject wj^ich hml prevented her 
closing her eyes all night, and kept her weeping and watching in her chamber ; ^till 
worse and more trying was. the necessity of rendering lierself agreeable to Mrs. 
Wititterly, who, l^ng in low spirits after the fatigue of the preceding night, of 
course expected her companion (else wherefore had she board and salary ?) to be in 
the best spirits possible. As to Mr. Wititterly, he went about all day in a tremor 
of deljght at having shaken hands with a lo^, and having acluafly asked him to 
come and see bint in his own house. The lord himself, not being troubled to any 
inconvenient extent with the power of thinking, regaled himself wkh the conver^tion 
of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who sharpened their wit by a plentiful indulgence in 
^ various costly stimulants at his expense. • 

It was four in the afternoon— that is. the vulgair *afternoon of the sun and the 
clock— and Mrs. Wititterly reeftned. according to Custom, on the drawing-room 
whfln Kate read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled “The Lady 
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Al^onse the doubtful had procured fiohi thd {Ibrairthat 
morning. And it was a production admirably suited to^a lady labouHhg under 
Mrs. WidtteMy's complaintr seeing there |vas not a line in it, from beginning to end, 
^hidt could, by the moA remote contingency, awal^n the smallest exeiteme^t in 
any person brcntlnng • ^ • 

Kat^fcaj^n. * 

** <Cberi^te/ said the l.ady Flabella, inserting her mouse<Uke feet in the blue 
satin slippers, which had unwittingly occasioned the half-playful, ^f-angry alterca- 
tion between hersSf and the youthful Colonel BehUaire, in the Duke of Mincie- 
fenill^s salon de danse on the previous night. ' CherizeiUt ma cAhre, dotwez~moi 
de V eau-de-Cologne, sil vous plait, 0on enfant* 

thank you,' said the Lady Flabella, as the lively but devoted 
Chepaptte plentifully besprinkled with the fragrant compound the Lady Flabella^s 
mouckenr of finest cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazoned at the four 
comers with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous heraldic bearings of thafl noble family ; 

* Mertie-~-%sX will do.* 

^ this instant, while the Lady Flabella yet inhaled that delicious fragrance* 

* by holding the mouchoir to her exquisite, but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the door 
of the boudoir (artfully concealed by rich hangings of silken damask, the hue of 
Italy's firmament) was thrown open, and with noiseless tread two valets-de-chambre, 
clad in sumpjjpous liveries of peach-blossom and gold, advanced into the room 
followed by a page in bos de soie —silk stockings — ^who, while they remained at 
some distance making the most graceful obeisances, advanced to the feet of his 
lovely mistress, and dropping on one knee presented, on a golden salver gorgeously 
chased, a scented billet, 

** ^^The lady Flabella, with an agitation sht could not repress, hastily tore off the 
envelope and broke the scented seal. It was from 3efilj|iire— the young, the slim, 
the low-voiced— Bcfillaire,' ” 

'* Oh, charming I " interrupted Kate's patroness, who was scRnetimes taken 
literary ; “ Poetic, really. Read that description again, Miss Nickleby." 

Kate complied, 

** Sweet, indeed I " said Mrs. WitittertJ^, with a sigh. "So voluptuous, is it not— 
so soft ? " • ^ 

Yes,* I think it is,” replied Kate, gently ; "very soft,” 

" Close the book, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. "1 can hear nothing 
more to-day ; -I should be sorry to disturl^the impression of that sweet descripdon. 
Close the book.' ^ 

' Kate complied, not unwillingly ; and, as she did so, Mrs^ Wititterly raising her 
glass with a languid hanS^ remarked that she looked pale. ^ 

" It was the fright of that— that noise and confusion }ast night,” said Kate. 

" How very odd 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a look of surprise. And 
certainly, when one comes to think of it, it was very odd that anything should have 
disturbed a cofhpanion. A steam-egmne, or other ingenious piece ql mechanism 
out.ol^oglef, would have been nothl% iq it, ^ 

. ; ** How did you come to know Lord Frederick and those other 
drsatures, child ? ” asked Mrs. Wiiitteriy, still eyeing Kate through her glass. V 
** Imet them at my uncle's,” said Kate, vexed to feel that she waa 
desiily, but unable to keep down the blood which rushed to her 
thought of that man. , * . 

** Move you known them long?" , ^ 
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Ho»*! wioine^ KiUe ; ** not loqg/* 

** X yOiS very glad of ib$ opporiiM^ whk^i that respectahSe person, your mother^ 
gave us of being Imown to them,” said Ms. Wkitterly, in a lofty manner. ’* Some 
^ friends of^ours were on the ^ery point or intiodacing A, wt^h makes it quite 
remarkable/’ • / • 


^ia was said lest Miss Nickleby should grow conceited on the honnif and 
dignity of ‘having known four great people (for Pyke and Pluck w^ included 
among the, delightful creatures), whom Mrs. Wititterly did not know, put as the 
ciromnstanee had made no impression one way or other upon date's mind, the 
force of the observation was quite lost upon her, 

“ They asked permission to call," said Mr% Wititterly. " I gave it them of 
course." 


** Do you expect them to-day?" Kate ventured to inquire, ^ 

Mrs. Wititterly’s answer was .lost in the noise of a tremendous rappin^t *thc 
street-door, anS, before it bad ceased to vibrate, there drove up a handsome 
cabriolet, out of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend Lord V^sopht. 

'* They are here now," said Kate, rising and hurrying away. 

'‘Miss Nickleby 1" cried Mrs. Wititterly, perfectly aglmst at a com[Mnion's 
attempting to quit tlte room, without her permission first bad and, obtained. " Pray 
don’t think of going." 

“ You are very good I " replied Kate } “but ^ 

“ For goodness’ sake, don't agitate me by making me speak so much/ said 

Mrs^ Wititterly, with great sharpness. “Dear me, Miss Nickleby, I btg " 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that she was unwell, for the footsteps of the 
knockers, whoever they were, were already on the stairs. She resumed her seat, 
and had scarcely done so, when the doubtful page darted into the room and 
announced — Mr. Pyke, Mr. Pludc, and lird Verisophl, and Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, all at one burst. 

“ The most Extraordinary thing in the world," said Mr. Pluck, saluting both 
ladies with the utmost cordiality ; “the most extraordinary thing. As I>ord 
Frederick and Sir Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke aiid I had that instant 
knocked." 


^ That instant knoc%d," said Pyke. 

“ No matter how you came, so that you are here," said Mrs, Wititterly, who, 
by dint of lying on the ^me sofa for three years and a half, liad got up quite 
a little pantomime of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the most 
striking of the whole series, to astonish the visitors. “ I aih^delighfcd I am sure." 

“And how is Miss Nickleby?" said Sir Mulberry Hawk, accosting Kate, in a 
low vpice^not so low, however, but that it reached the csift of Mrs. Wititterly, 

“ Why, die complains of suffering from the fright of last night,” said the lady, 
“ I am sure I don’t wonder at it, for ray nerves are quite torn to pieces." 

“And yet you look," observed Sir Mulberry, turning found; “and yet you 
look 

“ Beyond eveigthing," said Mr, X^e, con&ng to his patron’s assistaince^ ^ Of 
course Mr. Pluck said the same. 

I am afraid Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my lord," said Mrs. Wlthterly, turning 
to that yoof^ geniteraao, who bad been sucking the head of his cane in silease, and 
at Katii. 

fVOh, deyvlMfh I " replied Veri4>pht. Having given utterance to udiich remark* 

. able sentim^nt^ he occupied hin^f as before* 
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** Neither does Miss Nickleby look the worse/' said Sir Mulberry, biding his 
bold ggtfi upon her. / She was always Imndsome, but, t^n my soul, ma'am, you 
seem to have imparted sime of your owl good looks to lier besides." 

To judge from tl)p g\w which suifused Ure poor girl’s countenance after this 
speecil^Mrs. Wititterly might, with some show of reason, ^ave been supposed to 
have ir^angd to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own. Mrs, 
Wititterly admitted, though not with the best grace in the world, that Kate dtd 
look pretfjr. She^egan to think too, that Sir Mulberry was not quite so agreeable 
a creature as she had at first supposed him ; for, although a skilful flatterer is a 
mosf delightful companion if you can keep him all to yourself, his taste becomes 
very doubtful when he takes to cotfplimenting other people. 

“ Pyke," said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the effect whicli the praise of 
Miss ^ckleby hadaproduced. 

Well. Pluck,” Mid Pyke. 

*'Is there anybody,” demanded Mr. Pluck, mysteriously, " anybody you know 
that Mrs.^Wititterly's profile reminds you of?” 

*' Reminds me of ! " answered Pike. “ Of cours^there is." 

**Who do you mean?" said Pluck, in the same mysterious manner. “The 
D. ofB.?" 

“ The C. of B.," replied Pyke, with the faintest trace of a grin lingering in his 
countenance. c “The beautiful sister is the countess, not the duchess." 

“ True,” said Pluck, “ the C. of B. The resemblance is wonderful I " 

“ Perfectly startling,” said Mr. Pyke. 

Here was a state of things i Mrs. Wititterly was declared, upon the testimony 
of two veracious and competent witnesses, to be the very picture of a countess ! 
This was one of the consequences of getting into good society. Why, she might 
have moved among grovelling people for twenty years, nwd never heard of it. How 
could she, indeed ? What did know about countesses ! 

The two gentlemen having, by the greediness with which thii^ little bait was 
swallowed, tested the extent of Mrs. Wititterly’s appetite for adulation, proceeded 
to administer that commodity in very large doses, thus affording to Sir Mulberry 
Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nickleby with questions and remarks to 
which she was absolutely obliged to make some reply. Meqnwhile, Lord Verisopht 
enjoyed unmolested the full flavour of the gold knob at the top of his cane, as he 
would have done to the end of the interview if Mr. Wititterly had not come home, 
and caused thoi^onversation to turn to h^ favourite topic. 

“My lord,” said Mr. Wititterly, “I am delighted— honoured— proud. Be 
seated again, my lord, p/|iy. I am proud, indeed— most proud." 

It was to the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. Wititterly said all Ibis, for, 
although she was bursting with pride and arrogance, she would have had the 
illustrious guests bcliqve th.it their visit was quite a common occurrence, and 
that they had lords and baronets to see them every day in the week. But Mr, 
Wititterl/s feefcngs were beyond th^i^power of suppression. 

is an honour, indc^l" said Mr. Wititterly. “Julia, ray soul, yotf will 
suflear for this jo-morrow," 

** Suffer 1 ” cried Lord Verisopht. 

“ The reaction, my lord, the reaction," said Mr. Wititterly, ** This violent slran, 
Upon the nervous system over, my lord, what ei^sues? A ^nkin^, a depression, k 
lowness, a lassitude, a debility. My lord, if Sir Tundey Snuffim wae^ to see tl^ ^ 
.delicate ctUatare at this moment, he would not give a- a-Mi>forher Ufe,** lO 
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illustration of which remark Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of snuff from his box, an^ 
jerked it lightly into the a# as an emblem of instability. 

Not thatC* said Mr. Wititterly, lookinglibout him wittoa serious colintenancc. 
“ShrTumley Snuffim would not give that for Mrs. Wititterfy’s existence. '* 

Mr. Wititterly told thil with a kind of sober exultation, as if it were nodding 
distinction for a man to have a wife in such a desperate state, and W^tterly 
sighed and looked on, as if she felt the honour, but had determined to bear it ns 
meekly as might be, * ^ • 

** Mrs. Wititterly,'* said her husband, ** is Sir Tumley Snuffim's favourite patient. 
I believe I may venture to say that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person who took^thc 
new medicine which is supposed to have de:>tro^ a family at Kensington Gravel 
pits. I believe she was. If I am wrong, Julia, my de.ar, you will correct me." 

** I believe I was," said Mre. Wititterly, in a faint voice. • ^ % 

As there append to be some doubt in the mind of his jjatroti how he could best 
join in this conversation, the indefatigable Mr. Pyke tlwew himself into the breach, 
and, by way of saying something to the point, inquired —with refcrei^i to tlie 
aforesaid Wdicine— whether it Was nice. • 

“ No, sir, it was not. It had not even that recommendation," said Mr. W. 

** Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr," observed Pyke, with a complimentary bow. 
" I thinJi I am," said Mrs. Wititterly smiling. 

** I think you arc, my dear Julia," replied her husband, in a tone which seemed 
to say that he was not vain, but still must insist upon thoir privileges. “ If anjfbocly, 
my lord," added Mr. Wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, " wllf produce to 
me a greater martyr than Mrs. Wititterly, all I can say Is, that I shall be glad to sec 
that martyr, whether male or female— that's all, my lord." 

Pyke and Pluck prompfly remarked that certainly notliing could bo fairer than 
that ; and the call having biien by this time protracted to a very great length, tliey 
obeyed Sir Mulberry's look, and rose to go. This brought Sir Mulberry and Lord 
Verisopht on llftir legs also. Many protestations of friendship, and expressions 
anticipative of the pleasure which must inevitably How from so happy an acquaint- 
ance, were exchanged, and the visitors departed, with renewed assurances that at 
all times and seasons the mansion of the Wititterlys would be honoured by 
receiving them beneath i|s roof. 

That they came at all times and seasons— tliat they dined there one day, supped 
the next, dined again on the next, and were constantly to and fro on all— that they 
made parties to visit public places, and mff, by accident at lounges^that upon alt 
these occasions Miss NicklCby was exposed to the constant aiyi unremitting perse- 
cution of Sir Mulberry Hawk, who now began to feel his character, even in the esti- 
mation of his two dependants, involved in the successful reduction of her pride — that 
she had no intervals of peace or rest, except at those hours when she could sit in 
her solitary room and weep over the trials of the day — all thjse were consequences 
naturally ffowing from the well-laid plans of Sir Muibcny, and their able execution 
by the auxiliaries, Pyke and Pluck. _ * 

And thus for a fintnfght matters went on. any but the weakest and shiest 

of people could have seen in one interview that Lord Verisopht, though he was a 
lord, and Sir Mulberry Hawk, though he was a baronet, were not {Arsons accus- 
tomed to be the best possible companions, and were certainly not calculated by 
Imbits. maimers, tastes, or conversation, to shine with any great lustra in the 
aooiety of ladies, need scaredy be remarked. But with Mrs. Wititterly the two 
titles were all sufficient ; coarseness became humour, vulgarity softened itself down 
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iirto the most charming eccentricity ; ii^olence took the ^ise of an easy ahseacA of 
re^ye, at^inable only^y those who 1yd had the good fortune to mix wi^h l^gb 

If the mistress ptit such a construction upon the behaviour of her new friends, 
what^uld the companion urge against them? If they accustomed thUnselves to 
very little restraint before the lady of the house, with how much more freedom 
could axidress her paid dependant I Nor was even thisr the worst. As the 
odious Str Mnlbcfry Hawk attached himself to Kate with less and less of disguise, 
Mrs. Wititterly began to grow jealous of the superior attractions of Miss Nickleby, 
If ffiis feeling had led to her b|nishment from the drawing-room when such 
company was there, Kate would have been only too happy and willing that it 
should have existed, but unfortunately for her she possessed that native grace and 
tnfe gtbtility of mSiwier. and those thousai\d nameless accomplishments which give 
to female society its greatest charm ; if these be valuable anywhere, they were 
espccially^so where the lad/ of the house was a mere animated doll. The conse- 
quence was, that Kate had the double mortiiicatioc^of being an indispensable part 
of the' drcle when ISir Mulberry and his friends were there, and of being exposed, on 
that vary 'account,* to all Mrs. Wititterly's ill-humours and caprices when they 
were gone. She became utterly and completely miserable. 

Mrs. Wititterly had never thrown off the mask with regard to Sir Afulberry, but . 
when^he wfe more than usually out of temper, attributed the circumstance, as 
ladies somciimes do, to nervous in^position. However, as the dreadful idea that 
Ivord Verisopht also was somewhat taken with Kale, and that she, Mrs. Wititterly, 
was quite a secondary person, dawned upon that lady’s mind and gradually 
developed itself, she became jwsscssed with a large quantity of highly proper and 
most virtuous indignation, and felt it her duly, as a married lady and a moral 
member of society, to mention the circumstance to **the young person” without 
delay. 1 .^ 

Accordingly Mrs. Wititterly broke ground next morning, during a pause in the 
novel reading. 

" Miss Nickleby," said Mrs. Wititterly, ” X wish to speak to you very gravely. 

I am sorry to have to do it, upon my word I am very sonv, but you leave me no 
alternative, Miss Nickleby.” Here Mrs. Wititterly tos^d her head— not pas- 
sionately, only virtuously — and remarked, with some .appearance of excitement, that 
she feared that palpitation of the heart was coming on again. 

Your beh^iour, Miss Nickleby," reftinied the lady, “ is very far from pleasing 
me— very far. I am •very anxious Indeed that you should do well, but you may 
depend upon it, Miss Nitkleby, you will not, if you go on as you do.” 

Ma'am ! ” exclaimed Kate, proudly. . 

"Don't agitate me by speaking in th,itway. Miss Nickleby, don’t,” said Mrs.- 
Wititterly, with some^ioleace, " or you'll compel me to ring die bell.” 

Kate looked at her, .but said nofhing. 

* needn't suppose,” resumcSl Mrs. Wititterly, *' that youj looking at' me in 

tbat way, Miss Nicldeby, will prevent my saying what I am going to <^y, which I 
to a religious duty. You needn’t direct your glances towards me,” jSdd 
Mrs. Widtterly, with a sudden burst of spite * "/ am not Sir Midberry ; no, nor, 
L<»d Frederick Verisopht, Miss Nit^tleby ; nor am 1 Mr. P^te, not Pludc 
\ irither.” . • ' _ , , v ’ 

/ ' looked at her again, but less stendilj^ than before ; and resting 
. the table covered her eyes with her hand , , T , 
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** If such thil^ had been done when / was a young girl,” said Mrs. Wititterly 
(this, by the way« must have been som| little time b^orc), ‘*1 doiirt suppose 
anybody would have believed it*** " 

^ '\I don't think they ^ould/' murmured Kate. I do not*think anybody would 

bdteve, \^thout actually knowing it, what 1 seem doomed to undergo 1" 0 

Don't talk to me of being doomed to undergo, Miss Nickleby, ili^'ou please,” 
;$aid Mrs. Wititterly, with a shrillness of tone quite stiiprising in s(^ great an 
Invalid. " I will not be answeredi Miss Nickleby. I am not uccustoinod to be 
iuiswered, nor will I permit it for an instant. Do you hear?” she added, waiting 
with some apparent inconsistency for an ansuxj^ * 

“I do hear you, ma’am,” replied Kate, “wth surprise— with greater surimsc 
than I can express.” 

*' I have alw.ays considered you a particularly well-behaved >3ling person iSr^ur 
station in life, ” «aid Mrs. Wititterly ; ‘ ' and as you are a person of healthy appennmee, 
and neat in your dress and so forUi, I have taken an* interest in you, a^ do .still, 
considering that I owe a sort ^ duty to that respectable old female, your mother. 
For these reasons, Miss Nickleby, I must tell you once for all, and bc!ggi^>ou to ♦ 
mind what I say, that I must insist upon your immediately alterit^gt j^iir very 
forward behaviour to the gentlemen who visit at this house. It really is not 
becoming,” said Mrs. Wititterly, closing her chaste eyes as slie spoke; "it is 
iraproiJer— quite improper.’* ' • , 

"Ohl” cried Kate, looking upwards and^<)asping her hands, "^not this, is 
not this too cruel, too hard to bear ! Is it not enough that I should have sufTcred 
as 1 have, night and day ; that 1 should almost have sunk in my own estimation 
from very shame of having l^eii brought into contact with such people ; but must I ^ 
also be exposed to this unjust and most unfoui^ed charge I ” 

" You will have the goodness to recollect. Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly, 

" that when yoio use such terms as ‘unjust,* and ‘unfounded,’ you charge me, in 
effect, with stating that which is untrue.” 

‘‘ I do,” said Kate, witli honest indignation. " Whether you make this accusa- 
tion of your.self, or at the prompting of others, is alike to me. I say it U vilely, 
grossly, wilfully untrue. Is it possible 1” cried Kate, ‘‘that any one of my own 
sex can have sal by an^ not have seen the misery the.se men have caused me I Is 
it possible that you, ma'am, can have been present and failed to mark the insulting 
freedom that their every look bespoke ? Is it possible that you can have avoided 
seeing, that these libertines, in their ultci^disrcspuct for you, and uficr disregard of 
all gentlemanly behaviour and almost of decency, have had Cut one object in intro- 
ducing themselves here, and that the furtherance of their Vle-signs upon a friendless, 
helpless girl, who, without this humiliating confession, might liave hoped to receive 
from one so much her senior something like w'omanly aid and sympathy ? 2 do 
not— 1 cannot believe it 1 ” 

If poor Kate had possessed the slightest knowledge of the woiM, she certainly 
would not have ventured, even in the exciteiffent to which she had Itecp l||ihcd, 
upon sueh an injudicious speech as this. Its effect was precisely what a more 
experienced observer would Have foreseen. Mrs. Wititterly received the attack 
upon her veracity with exemplary calmness and listened with the heroic 
fortitude to Kate's account of her own sufferings. But allusion being made to her 
being held in dia^gard by the jentjiemeD, she evinced violent emotion, and this 
blow was no sooner followed up by the remark concerning her seniority, tb.on she 
. ; fell back upon the sofo, uttering dismal screams. 
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“What is the matter t" cried Mr, Witlttcrly, bouncinsf into the 
“ Heavens, what do I see ! Julia 1 Julia^ look up, my life? look up I ” 

But Julia “looked dowi^ most persevewngly, and screamed still louder ! so Mr. 
Wjtilterly rang the bcjyi, and danced in a frenzied manner round the sofa on wliich 
Mrs. A^itterly lay ; uttering perpetual cries for Sir TumWy Snuffim, ajjjd ftever 
once lea^ing^ff to ask for any explanation of the scene before him. 

Run for Sir Tiimley," cried Mr. Wititterly, menacing the page with 'both fists. 
“I kne\v H. Miss^ickleby," he said, looking round with an air of melancholy 
triumph, "that society has been too much for her. This is all soul, you know, 
cverjii>it of it." With this assunance Mr. Wititterly took up the prostrate form of 
Mrs. Wititterly and carried her bodBy off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tiimley Snuffim had paid his visit and looked in with a 
repij»l,^iiat, through the special interposition of a merciful Providence (thus spake 
Sir Tumley), Mrs. Wititterly had gone to sleep. She then hastily attired herself 
for walking, and leaving word that she should return within a couple of hours, 
hurried a>lRiy towards her uncle's house. 

, It hzrfil been a good day with Ralph Nickleby— {piith a lucky day ; and as he 
walked to and fro in his little back room with his hands clasped behind him, adding 
up in his own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted from the 
business done since morning, his mouth was drawn into a hard stern smile ; while 
the firmness the lines and curves that made it up, as well as the cunning glance 
of his told bright eye, seemed to tell, that if any resalution or cunning would 
increase the profits, they would not fail to be excited for the purpose. 

"Very good 1" said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to some proceedmg of the 
day ; "he defies the usurer, does he? Well, we shall see. ' Honesty is the best 
policy,' is it? We’ll try that, too." 

He stopped, and then walked on s^n. ^ 

" He is content," said Ralph, relaxing into a smile, " to set his known character 
and conduct against the power of money-dross, as he calls it. Wrty, what a dull 
blockhead this fellow must be I Dross tooT-dross ! — ^Who's that ? " 

" Me," said Newman Noggs, looking in. " Your niece." 

" What of her ? ’’ asked Ralph, sharply. 

" She's here." 

‘ Here I ” 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to signify that she was waiting 
there, ^ ^ 

" What does she w^t ?" asked Ralph. 

" I don't know," rejoined Newman, "Shall I ask ! " he added quickly. 

" No," replied Ralph. " Show her in— stay." He hastijy pul away a padlocked 
cash*box that was on the table, and substituted in its stead an empty purse. 

" ITiere," said Ralph, " ftora she may come in." 

New-man, with a gnm smile at this manoeuvre, beckoned the young lady to 
advance, and 'having placed a chair for her retired ; looking stealthily over his 
shonWerrjit Ralph as he limped slowly out. * * 

" Well," said Ralph, roughly enough ; but still with something more of kindness ' 
tn his manner than he would have exhibited towards anybody dse. " my— 
dear, ‘•What now?" 

Kate raised her eyes, which were flUed with tei^ ; and wth an - 

her' emotion strove to .speak, but in vain. So (hoomng her head again, ^ettinuined ; 
eftent. Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could see that me was iim^ng, 
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** i can guess the* cause of this I * thought ^Ralph. aftef looking at her for some 
tone m silence ** I can— Iscan guess the cause Well I Well I —thought Ralph 
— for the moment quite disconcerted, as heiratched the anguish of his*beautiful 
mece '* Where is the harm? only a few tears , and it s an exc(||lent lesnoii foi her 
—an exoeUent lesson a - 

** What is*the matter? asked Ralph, dravnng a chair opposite, and siUing ^wn 
He was lather taken aback by the sudden hminess with which Kate^ooked up 
and answered him « 

* The matter which brings me to you, sir. she stud is one which should call 
the blood up into your cheekb. and make you bum to hear, as it docs me to tell wl 
have been wronged my feelings liave been outraged, insulted, wounded past all 
healing, and by your friends 

“ Friends ' aied R'llph, sternly “/have no friends, girl ^ ^ ^ 

“ By the men I saw here, then, returned Kate quickl> • If they were no 
fhends of yours ihd >ou knew what they were— oh, the more shame on >ou uncle, 
for bringing me among them lo have subjected me to what I was exjlbscd to 
here, thiough any misplaced '^x^fidence or imperfect knowledge of >our gqpst . 
would have required some strong excuse but if you did it— as t now beheve >ou 
did— knowing them well, it was most dastardly and cmcl 
Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain speaking, and legarded Kate 
with hiv sternest look But she met his go/e proudly and firml} and i)]|ihough her 
f tee was very pale, it looked more noble and handsome, lighted up ns it was, ^bin 
It had ever appeared before • 

“ Ihcre is some of that boys blood m you, I see said Ralph, speaking in bis 
harshest tones, as something in the flashing e>e reminded him of ISicholas at their 
last meeting 

“ I hope there is 1 replied^ ate “ I should be proud to know it I am young 
uncle and all the difficulties and miseries of my situation have kept it down, but 1 
have been roused fD day beyond all endurance, and, come what may, / mU not, as 
I am )our brothers child bear these insults longer 
“ What insults girl? demanded Ralph sharply 

“ Remember wh It took pi ice here, and ask yourself, replied Kate, colounng 
deeply “Uncle you m^st — I am sure you will -release me from such vile and 
degrading companionship as I am exposed to now I do not mean said Kate, 
hurrying to the old man and laying hei aim upon his shoulder, I do not mean, 
to be angry and violent— I beg your pardon if I have seemed so, dcit uncle —but 
you do not know wluit I have suffered, you ao rot indeed Y^u cannot tell what 
the heart of a young giil is— I have no right to expect you should , but when I tell 
you I am wretched, and that my heart is breaking, I am sure you will help me I 
am sure— 1 am sure you will < 

Ralph looked at her for an instant . then turned away his head, ond beat his 
foot nervou^y upon the ground * 

“ I have gone on day after day," said Kate, bending over him, and blliidly placing 
her little hand m hig, “ m the hope that this perfeution would cease , I haite gpqe 
on day after day. compelled to assume the appearance of cheerfulness, when I was 
most unhappy* I have hod no counsellor, no adviser, no one to protect me. 
Mamma supposes that these are honourable men, nch and dlsungui&hed. and 4iow 
can I— how can 1 undeceive her— when she is so happy in the^ little delusions, 
iMch am the only happiness she hifl? The lady with whom >ou placed me is not 
tne person to whom I could confide matters of so much ddicacy> and I have come 

R 
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at last td you, tho only friend I have al^hand -almost the only friend I have at all-^ 
to intreot and implore you to assist iruM" » 

’• Ho# lah / assist j|w, child?" sail Ralph, rising from his chair, and pacing up 
and down the roon^in his old attitude. 

" have influence with one of these men, I rejoined Ka^. 

calty. *' '^ould not a word from you induce them to dc^t from this ttnntanly 
course ? " 

“ No,*f said {talph, suddenly turning ; at least— that— I cdft’t say it/ if H 
would," 

'U Can’t say it 1 " 

** No," said Ralph, coming to « dead stop, and daspihg his hahds more tightly 
bjhind him. " I can’t say it." 

f't’h back#i step or two, and looked at liim, ns if in doubt whether she nad 
heard aright. * 

" Wc are connected in business," said Ralph, poising himself alternately m his 
toes art& heels, and looking coolly In his niece's face, "in business, and I can't 
aftbrj to offend them. What is it after all ? Wn h'hve all our trials, and this is 
one of yours. Some girls would be proud to have such gstllants at their feet." 

“ Proud ! ’’ cried Kate. 

“ I don’t say," rejoined Ralph, raising his forefinger, “biit that you do right to 
despise tlicgi ; no, you show your good sense in that, as indeed I knew from the 
first would. Well. In all other rc.spccts you are comfortably bestowed. It’s • 
not much^o bear. If this young lord does dog your footsteps, and whisper his 
drivelling inanities in your cars, what of it ? It’s a dishonourable passion. So be 
it ; it won't last long. Some other novelty will spring up one day, and you will be 
released. In the meantime " 

'• In the meantime," interrupted Kate, with becomktg pride and indignation, " I 
am to be the scorn of my own sex, and the toy of the other ; justly condemned by 
all women of right feeling, and despised by all honest and hohoufeble men ; sunken 
in my own esteem, and degraded in every eye that looks upon me. No, not if I 
work my fingers to the bone, not if I am driven to the roughest and hardest labour. 
Do not mistake me. I will not disgrace your recommendation. I will remain in 
the house in which it pheed me, until I am entitled to l^ave it by the terms of my 
engagement though, mind, I see these men no more. When I quit it, I will hide 
myself from them and you, and, striving to support my mother by hard service, I 
Will live at l^t in peace, and trust In ^d to help me." 

With these worcjjf, she waved her hand, and quitted the room, leaving Rsdph 
Nickleby motiQnles.s as a statue. 

The surprise with >Such Kate, as she closed the room-doof, beheld, close beside 
it, Newman Noggs standing bolt upright in a little niche in the wall, llkc«somfi 
scarecrow or Guy Faux laid up in winter quarters, almost occasioned her to call 
aloud. But, NewnSin, laying his finger ui^n his lips, she had the presience^ of 
mind to refAln. ^ 

,4? Don’t," said Newmaft, gliding out of his recess, ajnd acoo«t^>aiiyiti£| h# 

; the hall. Don’t cry, don’t cty," Two very large tears, by^he4>ye/v^ tunii^ 
down Newman's face as he spoke. 

‘•1 see how it is," said poor Noggat, drawing from his podtet wfini id be 
very old duster, and V^ing Kad^S eyes with if, as gently as if she l|etn dhfrillht: 
V . . V Yon'id giving way »bw. Vpi, yea, v&y good ; dnd'e right, I iikn thil* it Ip 
ri^ hbt to gi^ way before Vea, yesf Ha, ha, I Oh, ye^ 1^ 
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With these disjointod exclamations. Newipan wi^seil his ov^n e>es with Ihe ftlorc- 
mentioned duster, and, liiftpinff to the stree|door, opened it to let her out. 

Don’t cry any mcwe,” whispered Newmln. I shaJl you soon/ lUl ha I 
ha 1 And so shall somebody else too. Ves, yes. Ho ! ho t ” ^ 

God t^s you,” answered Kate, hurrying out, " God bless you." ^ 
**Saine to you,” rejoined Newman, opening the door again a little ay, to .*!ay 
so, **Ha. ha, hal Hoi hoi ho I" ^ 

And Newman Noggs opened the door once again to nod chcer^jiUy, and laugh-<- 
ntid shut It, to shaiie his head mournfully, and cry. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude till lie heaid the noise of the closing d«6r, 
when he shrugged his shoulders, and after a few turns about the room- hasty ut 
first, but gradually becoming slower, as he relapsed into himself- sat down before 
his desk, • ^ 

It is one of those problems of humtn nature, which m\y bo iToletl down, but not 
Solved;— although Ralplf felt no remorse at that moment for Ins conduct towards 
the innocent, true-lieartcd gill; although his libertine clients had doiio^rivi'cly 
what ho had expected, precisely what he mo:;t vdshed, and piocisely wlnt would 
lend most to his advantage, still he hated thorn for doing it, fioni the very bottom 
of bis soul. 

%Ugh ! ” said Ralph, scowling round, and shaking his clenched hand as live faces 
of Jhe two profligates rose up Ijcfore hts mind : you shall piy for ihiib Oh ! )ou 
shall pay for this ! ” • 

As the usurer turned for consolation to his books and papers, a perfotmance was 
going on outside his office^door, which would have occttsioncd him no small 
surprise, if he could by any means have become acquaintcil with it. 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at a little distance from the door, 
with his face towards it ; and with the sleeves of his coat turned back at the wiists, 
was occupied in bestowing the most vigorous, scientific, and straightforwwd blows 
upon the empty fir 

At first sight, this would have appeared merely a wise piecaution in a man of 
sedentaiy habits, w'lth the view of opening the chest and strengthening the muscles 
of the arms. But the intense eagerness and joy depicted ip the face of bowman 
Noggs, which was suffii^d with perspiration ; the surpiising energy with which he 
directed a constant succession of blows towards a particular panel about five feet 
eight from the ground, and still worked away m the most until ing and persevering 
manner, would have sufficiently explained |o the attentive observer, jjiat his imagi- 
nation was threshing, to within an inch of his life, his body's igost active employer 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby, ^ 


CHAPTER XSIX. 

THE PROCEkDlNGg 61? NICHOLAS, AND CERTAIN INTERNAL DIVISIONS IN THE 
COMPANY OP MR. VINCENT CRUMMLES. ^ 

The unexpected success and favoyr with which his experiment at Portsmouth had 
been received, Induced Mr. Crummies to prolong his stay in that town for a 
foMn%ht beyond the peHod he had originally assigned for the duration of Ids vislti 
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f Nicholas pe»ona;ed a vast varied of characters with tm- 

** Hfy P"P'* ‘*^*“**® '*’» had never beca 

’*** by the manager a very pmmlsing 

^utotion. Nichoks assenting to the terms proposed, the benefit was had, and 
®y realised no less n sum than twenty pounds. 

t> ^“Ith, his first act was to enclose to honest John 

Browdie the amount of his fnendly loan, which he accompanied with many 
MpressKSis g^tjtude and esteem, and many cordial wishes for his matrimonial 
happiTOss. To Newman Noggs he forwarded one half of the sum he had leaUsed 
e«..eatmg him to take an opportunity of handing it to Kate in secret, and coni 
yeying to hw the warmest assuiomces of his love and affection. He made no 

Ih“ bimself ! merely informing Netman 

tb,. .j letter addi!*^ to him under his assumed name at the Post Office Ports- 
mouth, wwId^Aly find him, and entreating that worthy friend to write fuU 
I^iculm of the situation of his mother and sister, and ata^unt’of aU the arand 
thinpthat Ralph Niekleby had done for them since, hi, depaZl fi^m 

’ desj^^eT ***** **^ ***'^***' bad been 

" Not I?" rejoined Nicholas, with assumed gaiety, for the confession would 
^"StaTw* misetable all night ; "I was thinking about my sister, Smikg."^ 

*'Ayc.” ^ • 

** Is she fike you ? ” inquired Smike. 

*° ‘’1*^ “ 0"ly a ffreat deal handsomer." 

She must be very beautiful, said Smike, after thinking a little while with his 
hands folded together, *and his eyes bent upon his friend. 

"Anybody who didn’t know you as well as I do, nyr dear fellow, would say you 
were an accomplished courtier/’ said Nicholas. ^ ^ 

1 dont even know what that is," replied Smike, shaking his^ead. "Shall I 
ever see your sister ? ^ 

"To be sure " wed Nicholas ; "we shall all be together one of these days- 
when we^are rich, Smike. ^ 

bind and good to me, haye nobody to be kind to 
you? asked Smike. " I ciinnot make that out." ^ ^ Kina to 

"my, it is a long story." replied Nicholas, "and one you would have some 
ffiffiimlty m ^mprehending. I fear. I have an enemy-you understand 

"Oh, yes, I undeiStand that," said Smike. 

“ ** ®'^i'? bim," relumed Nicholas. " He Is rich, and not so easily 
pumAed ai>y<mr old enemy, Mr. Squeers. He is my uncle, but he is a vaiainwind 
has done me wrong. 

"Has he though ?» asked Smike, bending eagerly forward. " What is his name? 

leu me nis rk*me. 

' Ralph Niekleby." 

"R^Ni^eby -rqmated Sn^e. "Ralph. I’ll get that Mme by heart,*’ 

himself some twenty times, when a loud knock at the 
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'< I don't knowi" «ai4 tolke, «t^ldpg hi* head sorrowfully. I think I bail 
p:^ce ; but iVs all gone y^W'Vall gone/' • « * 

** Why do you think you lad once ?" ,asked Nicholas, turning quigkly upon hint 
ns though the answer in somd way helpe^out the purport of his question, 

" Begguse I could regiemben when I was a child." s|id Smike, but that is very, 
ywy long ago, or at least it seems so. I was always confused and giddy at that 
place yow took me from ; and could never remember, and sometimes couldn't even 
understand, what they said to me. I—let me see— let me see ! " , 

*• You are wandering now," said Nichc^as, touching him on the arm. 

"No,” replied his companion, with a vacant look. "I was onlyjhinking 

how " He shivered involuntarily as he spa^e. 

"Think no more of that place, ior it is all over," retorted Nicholas, fixing his e^e 
full upon' that of his companion, which was fast settling into an unmeaning stupefied 
gaze, once habitual to him, and common even then. " Wait of the hfet you 
went to Vorksllire ? " ^ 

" £h t " cried the lad. 

" That was before you begafi to lose yoqr recollection, you know,'<*^ld ^Nichplas 
quietly, " Was the weather hot or cold ? " 

" Wet," replied the boy. " Very wet. I have always said, when it has rained 
hard, that it was like the night I came : and they used to crowd round and laugh to 
sec me cry when the rain fell heavily. It was like a child, they said^and that made 
me think of it more. I turned cold all over sometimes, for 1 cotjld see myself as I 
was then, coming in at the very same door." g 

" As you were then," repeated Nicholas, with assumed carelessness ; " How'was 
that ? " 

" Such a little creature," said Smike, ** that they might have had pity and mercy 
upon me, only to remember it." 

You didn’t find yourVay there alone," remarked Nicholas, 

" No," rejoined Smike, "oh no," 

" Who was with you ? " 

" A man— a dark withered man. I have heard Ahem say so, at the school, and 
1 remembered that before. 1 was glad to leave him, I was afraid of him ; but they 
' made me more afraid them, and q^d me harder too." • 

"Look at me," said Nicholas, wishing to attract his full attention. "There; 
don't turn away. Do you remember no woman, no kind woman, whePhung over 
you once, and kissed your lips, and called you her child ? " 

" No,’’ said the poor creature, shakinf his head, *' no, never,"* 

. "Nor any house but that house in Yorkshire?" • « 

**No," rejoined the youth, with a melancholy look t*" a room— I remembw I 
slept in a room, a large lonesome room at the top of a house, where there was a 
trap-door in the, ceiling. I have covered my head with the clothes often, not tq 
see iti for it frightened me : a young child with no one near^at nigfit : and I* used 
to wonder what was on^e other side. There was a clock too, km 81d ebek in one 
corner. I remember dmt. I have never fiBrgotten that room; for whc% I have 
terrible dreams, it comes back, just as it was, I see things and people fn it that I 
had never seen then, but there is the room just as it used to be ; /M never 
changes.'^ * • 

’^WHlyDule^inetakathebundleiiow?" asked Nicholas, abruptly changing the 
, * 

'*No/'^aaidSiDilH^ CPnie,-letus walkon." 

N g 
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He quickened ^is pace as he said this, apparently unler the impression that they 
bad been standing still during* the wh6le of the pmious dialogue. Nicholas 
marked him closely, and every word of this conversation remained upon his memory. 

It was by this time within an hour ofenoon, and although a dense vapour still 
enveloped the city the/ had |pft, as if the very breatii of its* busy people hung over 
their schemes of gain and profit, and found greater attraction there than in the quiet 
region above, in the open country it was dear and fair. Occasionally, income low 
spots they #amc uppn patches of mist which the sun had not yet driven from their 
strongholds ; but these were soon passed, *and as they laboured up the hills beyond, 
it was fdeasant to look down, and see how the sluggish mass rolled heavily off, 
before the cheering influence of daf? A broad, fine, honest sun lighted up the 
gfcen pastures and dimpled water with the semblance of summer, while it left the 
travellers all the invigorating freshness of that early time of the year. The ground 
seemed el&tic under thtir feet ; the sh^p-bells were music to their cars ; and exhi- 
larated by exercise, and stimulated by hope, they pushed onward w^ the strength 
of lions. 

The day woth on, and all these bright colours subsided, and assumed a quieter 
tint, like young hopes softened down by time, or youthful features by degrees 
resolving into the calm and serenity of age. But they were scarcely less beautiful 
in their slow decline, than they had been in their prime ; for nature gives to every 
time and seasop some beauties of its own ; and from morning to night, as from the 
cradle to the grave, is but a succession of changes so gentle and easy, that we can 
scarcely mark c heir progress. 

To Godaiming they came at last, and here they bargained for two humble beds, 
and slept soundly. In the morning they were astir : though not quite so early as 
the sun : and again afoot ; if not with all the freshness of yesterday, still, with 
enough of hope and spirit to bear them cheerily on. ^ 

It was a harder day’s journey than yesterday’s, for there were long and weary 
hills to climb ; and in journeys, as in life, it is a great deal easier tot^-go down hill 
than up. However, they kept on, with unabated perseverance ; and the hill has not 
yet lifted its face to heaven that perseverance will not gain the summit of, at lost. 

. They walked upon the rim of the Devil’s Punch Bowl ; and Smike listened with 
•> greedy interest as Nicholas read the inscription upon the stqne which, reared upon 
that wild spot, tells of a murder committed there by night. The grass on which 
they stood^diad oiUe been dyed with gore ; and the blood of the murdered man 
had run down, drop by drop, into the hollow which gives the place its name. "The 
Devil's Bowl," thought Nicholas, as he tooked into the void, " never held fitter 
liquor than that 1" " 

Onward they kept, with kteady purpose, and entered at length upon a wide and 
spacious tract of downs, with every variety of little hill and plain to change their 
verdant surface^. Here, there shot up, almost perpendicularly, into the sky, a height 
so steep as to be hardlf accessible to any but the sheep and goats that fed upon its 
sides, and there, s^od a mound of green, sloping and tapering off so delicately, 
and mt^ging so gently into the level g^uncl, that you could scarce' define its limits. 
Hills swelling above each other ; and undulations, shapely and uncouth, smooth 
and rugged, graceful and grotesque, thrown negligently side by side, bounded the. 
view in each direction ; while frequently, witii unexpected nedse, there uprose from 
ihe ground, a flight of crows, who, cawing and wheeling round the nearest hills, aS' 
if uncertain of their course, suddenly poised themselves upon the wing and skimmed^’ 
4own the long vista of some opening vaU^, Widi the sp^ of Ijght ils^i >.< " 
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By degrees, the prospc^ rlceded more aad more on either hand, ^nd as they had 
been shut out from rich and ktensive scenery, so they emerged once; again ujion 
the open country. I'he knwledge that they were drawing near their place of 
destination, gave them /resh qpurage to*proceed ; bu^ the way had been difficult, 
and thcy*had loitered on the road, and Smike was*tired. Thu-^, twilight had 
already clgsed in, when they turned off the path to the door of a roadside inn, yet 
twelve miles short of Portsmouth. ^ 

Twelve miles,” said Nicholas, leaning j^dth both hands on his*stick, and looking 
doubtfully at Smike. 

' ' T welve long miles, ' ' repeated the landlord. ** 

** Is it a good road ? " inquired hjjcholas. ^ 

“ Very bad,” said the landlord. As of course, being a landlord, he would wy. 

*' 1 want to get on," observed Nicholas, hesitating. “ I jcSS-cely know w*hat to 
do." • 

Don’t let me influence you," rejoined the landlord. “/ wouldn't go on if it 
was me.” • 

‘ ‘ Wouldn't you ? " asked NiAolas, with the same uncertainty. * 

"Not if I knew when I was well off," said the landlord. And having said it he 
pulled up bis apron, put his hands into his pockets, and, taking a step or two 
outside the door, looked down the dark road with an assumption of great indif- 
ference. * 

A glance at the toil-worn face of Smike determined Nicholas, sogwithout any 
further consideration he made up his mind to stay where he was. 

The landlord led them into the kitchen, and as there was a good fire lie remarked 
that it was very cold. If there had happened to be a bad one he would have 
observed that it was very warm, 

" What can you give usffor supper?" was Nicholas's natural question, 

" Why — wha^ would you like ?" was the landlord's no less natural answer, 
Nicholas suggested cold meat, but there was no cold meat — poached eggs, but 
there were no eggs— mutton-chops, but there wasn’t a nnuton-chop within three 
miles, though there had been more last week than they knew what to do with, and 
would be an exlraordina^ supply the day after to-morrow. 

"Then," said Nicholas, " I must leave it entirely to you, as I would have done, 
at first, if you had allowed me." -m m 

" Why then. I'll tell you what," rejoined the landlord, " There's a gentleman in 
the parlour that’s ordered a hot beef-stcaklipudding and potatoes, af nine. There’s 
more of it than he can manage, and I have very little doubt thlit if I ask leave, you 
can sup with him. I'll do that, in a minute." • • 

" No, no," said Nicholas, detaining him. " I would rather not, I — ^at least— 
pshaw ! why cannot I speak out. Here ; you see that I am travelling in a very 
humble manner, and have made my way hither on foot. It istnore titan probable, 
I think, that the gentleman may not relish my company ; and aJthdUgh I am the 
dusty figure you se^, I amftoo proud to thrust «iyself into his." 

"Lord love you," said the landlord, "it’s only Mr. Crumiples; A^iSnt par- 
ticular." 

" Is he not?" asked Nicholas, on w lwgg m ind, to tell tlic truth, llic prospect of 
the savoury pudding was making some^imssion. 

" Not)ie," relied the landlord* your way of talking, I know. Bui 

we'll soon see all aboutr that. JuSt ininule." 

The Umdkwd hurried into th# without staying for flirther petmissjon. 
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nor did Nicholas strive to prevent him r wisely considpriiifi; that supper, tinder the 
circumstances, was too serious a matter to trifle withf It was not long before thd 
host returned, in a condition of much ex^tement. ' 

All right," he saicf in a«low voice. ** I knew hi wouldi You'll see upmething 
rather worth seeing, in there. Ecod, how they are a going of it i *' 

There was no time to inquire to what this exclanmtion, which was dell^ed in a 
very raptvB'OUs tope, referred ; for he had already thrown open the door of the 
room ; into which Nicholas, followed byi6mike with the bmidle on his shoulder (he 
carriedcH about with him as vigilantly as if it had been a sack of gold), straightway 
repaired. •• 

Nicholas was prepared for something odd, bul not for something quite So odd as 
the sight he encoui]itered. At the upper end of the room, were a couple of boys, 
one of ttfem very tall^nd the other very short, both dressed as sailors— or at least 
as theatrical sailors, with bclt^^ buckles, pigtails, and pistols complete — ^fighting 
what is called in play-bills a terrific combat, with two of those short broadswords 
with basket fills which are commonly used at our piinor theatres. The short boy 
had gained a great advantage over the tall boy, who was reduced to mortal strait, 
and both were overlooked by a large heavy man, perched against the corner of a 
table, who emphatically adjured them to strike a little more Are out of the sw'ords, 
and they couldn't fail to bring the house down, on the very first night. 

*'Mr. Vincent Crummies," said the landlord, with an air of great deference, 
this is the young gentleman." 

Mr. Vincent Crummies received Nicholas with an inclination of the head, some-* 
thing between the courtesy of a Roman emperor and the nod of a pot-companion ; 
and bade the landlord shut the door and begone. 

There's a picture," said Mr. Qrummles, motioning Nicholas not to advance 
and spoil it. *'The little 'uii has him ; if the big ’un doesn't knock under, in three 
seconds, he's a dead man. Do that again, boys." 

The two combatants went to work afresh, and chopped away until the swords 
emitted a shower of sparks : to the great satisfaction of Mr. Crummies, who 
appeared to consider this a very great point indeed. The engagement commenced 
with about two hundred chops administered by the short^ilor and the tall sailor 
alternately, without producing any particular result, until the short sailor was 
chopped Mown ofe one knee ; but this was nothing to him, for he worked himself 
about on the one knee with the assistance of his left hand, and fought most 
desperately untilf the tall sailor Gj||fppe<f his sword out Of his grasp. Now, the 
inf^ence was, that tlie short sailor, reduced to this extremity, would ^ve iii at once 
and cry quarter, but, instead of that, he all of a sudden drew a large pistol from his 
belt and presented it at the face of the tall sailor, who was so overcome at this (not 
expecting it) that he let the short sailor pick up his sword and begin again. Then 
die chopping rccomfbcnced, and a variety of fancy chops were administered on 
both sides ; sUchhs chops dealt with the left hand, and under the leg, and over the 
right ^hpulder, and over the left ; add when the short saj^r ma^e a vigorous cut at 
the tall sailor's legs, which would have shaved them clean off If it had taken ^fect, 
the tall saijor jumped the short sailor's sword, wherefore to balance the ihatler» 
and moke it all fair, the tall sailor administered the some cut and the short saUor 
jumped over Ms sword. After this, there was a good deal of dodging about, and 
hltehing up of the inexpressibles in the absence ctf braoes, and then the short iuutor 
(who was the moral charact^ evidently, for he always had the best of It) made, A 
ridlent demonstration and closed whh the tsdl sailor, ttho, after a unamdlhig 
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struggles, went down, an4\xpired in gre^i torture as the short ilhilor put his foot 
upon bis breast, and bored \hole ih him through and through. 

** That’ll be a double ened^ if you take care, boys,” said Mr. Crummies. ** You 
had better get your wii|4 now| and chanfe your clothes.” • 

Having addressed these words to the combatants, ift saluted Nicholas, who then 
observed that the face of Mr. Cruimiiles Wtis quite proportionate in size to hii 
body ; that he had a very fuU;under-lip, a hoarse voice, as flioUgh he were in the 
habit of shouting very much, and very |hort black hair, shaved off n&*ly to the 
crown of his head->to admit (as he aftenvards learnt) of his more easily wearing 
character wigs of any shape or pattern. ^ 

** What did you think of that, y?" inqiiireiflNfr. Crummies. 

** Very good, indeed— capital,” answered Nicholas. * 

** You won’t see such boys as those very often, I think," safll^Mr. CrumndeS* 

Nicholas asamted— observing that if they were a little better match 

“ Match I " cried Mr. Crummies. * 

** I, mean if they were a little more of a size,” said Nicholas, explaining himself, 
**Sizcl” repeated Mr. Cru^nmles; “why, it’s the essence of the conibat that 
there should be a foot or two between them. How arc you to get up the sympathies 
of the audience in a legitimate manner, If there isn't a little man contending against 
a big one— unless there ’s at least five to one, and we haven’t hands enough for that 
business in our company.” • 

“ I see,” replied Nicholas. *‘l beg your pardon. That didn’t occur to me^ I 
confess.” 

“It’s the main point,” said Mr. Crummies. “I open at Portsmouth the day 
after to-morrow. If you're going there, look into the theatre, and sec how tliat’U 
tell.” 

Nicholas promised to^o so, if he could, mid drawing a chair ne.ir the fire, fell 
Into conversa^on with the manager at once. He was very talkative and comnriuni- 
Cative. stimulated perhaps, not only by his natural disposition, but by the spirits 
and water he sipped very plentifully, or the snuff he look in large quantities from 
a piece of whity-brown paper in his waistcoat pocket. He laid open his affairs 
without the smallest r^erve, and descanted at some length upon the merits of his 
company, and the ao^irements of his family : of both of which the two broad^ 
sword boys formed an honourable portion. There was to be a g^therin it seemed, 
of the different ladies and gentlemen of Portsmouth on the morrow, whither the 
father and sons were proceeding (not fir thgtoegular season, bm*in the course of a 
wandering speculation), after fulfilling an cnpgemcnt at Gifildford with the g];ea(cst 
applause. • • 

“You are going that way?” asked the managed. 

“ Ye-yes,” said Nicholas. “Yes, lam.” 

“ Do you know the town at all ?” inquired the manager, Sedmed to eonsideir 
himself entitled to the same degree of confidence as he liad hinmelPexhibited. 

“ No," repliejl Nichdias. • 

<‘Never there?*/ 

" Never.” ^ 

Mr. Vincent Crummies gave a short dry cougb, as^much as to Say> ''If you 
won’t be communicative, you won’t ” and took so many pinches of snuff from 
the piece of paper, one aitei*another, that Nicholas quite wondered where it all 
went to. 

While he was thiS eng^ed, Mr. Crummies looked, from time to time, with 
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great interest at 8mike, with, whom he had appeared ^nsiderably struck from the 
hrst. He had now fallen adeep, s^d,^^ nodding ^n Mg c^air. 

•* Excuse my saying so," said the manager, leaning direr to Nicholas, and sinking 
his voice, *' but what a capital countenance your friend has got ! " 

“ Poor fellow I" saiS Nicholas, with a half smile, I wish it were a liftle more 
plump, and less haggard." 

“Plump 1 " exclaimed the manager, quite horrified, “ you’d spoil it for ever." 

“ Do yoft think so ? " 

Think so, sir ! Why, as he is now,"*said the manager, striking his knee em- 
phatically ; “ without a pad upon his body, and hardly a touch of paint upon his 
face, he'd make such an actor for*the starved business as was never seen in this 
country. Only let him be tolerably well up in th^ Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 
with the slightest pof^ble dab of red on the tip of his nose, and he'd be certain of 
three rounds the moment he put his head out of the practicable c^or in the front 
grooves O. P." < 

" You view^him with a professional eye," said Nicholas, laughing. 

“And well I may," rejoined the manager. “Imever saw a young fellbw so 
regularly cut out for that line, since I've been in the profession. And I played the 
heavy children when I was eighteen months old." 

The appearance of the beef-steak pudding, which came in simultaneously with the 
junior Vincent (ilrummlcses, turned the conversation to other matters, and indeed, 
for a time, stopped it altogether. These two young gentlemen wielded their knives 
atfd forks with Scarcely less address than their broadswords, and as the whole party 
were quite as sharp set as either class of weapons, there was no time for talking until 
the supper had been disposed of. 

The Master Crummleses had no sooner swallowed the last procurable morsel of 
food, than they evinced, by various half-suppressed yawn« and stretchings of their 
limbs, dVi,obvious inclination to retire for the night, which Smike had betrayed still 
more strongly : he having, in the course of the meal, fallen asleeff'- several times 
while in the very act of eating. Nicholas therefore proposed that they should break 
up at iOhice, but the manager would by no means hear of it ; vowing thht he had 
promised himself the pleasure of inviting his new acquaintance to share a bowl of 
punch, and that if he declined, he should deem it very unhardsomc behaviour. 

“ Let them go," said Mr. Vincent Crummies, “and we'll have it snugly and 
cosily together by file fire." 

Nicholas was iv^t much disposed to sleqp : being in truth too anxious : so, after 
a little demur, he accepted the offer, and having exchanged a shake of the hand 
with the young Crummlcse^, and the manager liaving on his part bestowed a most 
afTectionate benediction on Smike, he sat himself down opposite to that gentleman 
by the fireside, t<^ssist in emptying the bowl, which soon afterwards appeared, 
steaming in a manner which was quite exhilarating to behold, and sending forth a 
most grateful apd inviting fragrance. 

But, despite the ‘punch and the nginager, who told a^variety of Stories, and 
smoked 'tobacco from a pipej and inhaled it in the shape of snfiff, with a most 
astonishing power, Nicholas was absent and dispirited. His thoughts were in his 
old home, and when they foverted to his present condition, the uncertainty of the 
morrow <^t a gloom upon him, which his utmost efforts were unable to dispel. 
Hi$ attention wandered ; although he heard the n^nager's voice, he was deaf to 
what he said ; and when Mr. Vincent Crummies oonduded the history of sonfo lofig 
adventure with a loud laugh, and an inquiry what Nicholg^ would have done under 
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the same circumstances, hi was Qhliged t6 mah^ the hcSt apolog]^in his power, and 
to confess his entire ign^i^ of all he had he^n talking about. 

•' Why, so I saw," obsVved Mr. Crummies. " You’re uneasy*in your mind. 
What’s the matter?" \ ^ 

Nicholas could not i€frain from smifiog at the abruptness of the qucstioii ; but, 
thinking it scarcely worth while to parry it, owned that he ^vas under some appro- 
hension^lest he might not succeed in the object which had brought him to that part 
of the country. , • 

** And what’s that? " asked the managi^r. 

** Getting something to do which will keep me and my poor follow-traviiHer in the 
common necessaries of life," said Nicholas. Tim's the truth. You guessed it 
bng ago, 1 dare say, so I may as Veil have the credit of telling it you with a gdbd 
grace." • 

** What’s to be got to do at Portsmouth more than anywhere else ?" asked Mr. 
Vincent Crummies, melting the sealing-wax on tile stem of his pi^ in the candle, 
and rolling it out afresh with his little finger. ^ 

“There are many vessels kaving the port, I suppose,’’ replied Nicholas. “1 
shall try for a berth in some ship or other. There is meat and drink there, at all 
events." 

“ Salt meat and new rum ; pease-pudding and chaff-biscuits,” said the manager, 
taking a whiff at his pipe to keep it alight, and returning to l«s work of em- 
bellishment. 

“ One may do worse than that,” said Nicholas, “ 1 can rough ft, I believe, as 
well as most men of my age and previous habits." 

“ You need be able to," said the manager, “if you go on Iroard ship ; but you 
won’t." 

“Why not?" ^ 

“ Because there’s not a skipper or mate that would think you worth ydur salt, 
when he couldget a practised hand," replied the manager ; “ and they as plentiful 
there as the oysters in the streets," 

“What do you mean?" asked Nicholas, alarmed by this prediction, and the 
confident tone in which it had been uttered. “ Men arc not born able seamen. 
Tliey must be reared, Ig^uppose ? " 

Mr. Vincent Crummies nodded his head. “ They must ; but not at ^our age, or 
from young gentlemen like you." • 

There was a pause. The countenanqp of Nicholas fell, and gazed ruefully at 
the fire. « 

“ Does no other profession occur to you, which a yoiingr man of your figurft and 
address could take up easily, and see the world to advanta^ in?" asked the 
manager. 1^ 

“ No," said Nicholas, shaking his head. ‘ ^ f 

“ Why, then, t’ll tell you one," said Mr. Crummies, throwing pipe into the 
fire, and raising his voicj^ “ The stage." 

“ The stage ! ’Veried Nicholas, in a voice almost as loud. • • 

“ The theatrical profession," said Mr. Vincent Crummies. “ I am in the theatrical 
profession myself, my wife is in the theatrical profession, my children are in the 
theatrical profession. I had a dog that lived and died in it from a puppy ;* and my 
diaise-pony goes on in Timour the Tartar. I’ll bring you out, and your friend too. 
Say the word. I want a novelty." 

“i don’t know anythln^nbottt*!!^' rejoined Nicholas, whose breath had been 
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almost taken awiiy, by this sudden proposal. " I nev^ acted ft part id my life, 
except at schoo].” / * 

** There'd genteel comedy in your walk and manner, juvenile tragedy in your eye. 
and touoh-and-go farce in your laugh," saic^r. Vincei^t Crummies. ** You’ll do as 
well as if you had thought ot nothing else but the l^ps, from your birA down- 
wards." 0 

Nicholas ^bought of the small amount of small change that would remain in his 
pocket after pay ing the tavern bill : and h^hesitated. 

*' You be useful to us in a hundred ways," said Crummies. ** 'Think what 
capital bills a man of your educatioiy^puld write for the shop-windows." 

Well, 1 think I could manage that departmci^," said Nicholas. 

** To Ipe sure you could," replied Mr. Crummies. ** * For further particulars See 
small hantWaills vih giight have half a volume in every one of ’em. Pieces too ; 
why, you could write us a piece tj bring out the whole strength of^the company, 
whenever we wanted one." 

" I am not finite so confident about that," replied Nicholas. But 1 daTe^say.! 
could scnbble something now and then, that would silit you." 

“ We’ll have a new show-piece out directly," said the manager. ** Let me see — 
peculiar resources of this establishment — new and splendid scenery— you must 
manage to introduce a real pump and two W'*ishing-tubs." 

** Into the piece ? ’’ said Nicholas. 

*' Yes," repli|d the manager. ** I bought ’em cheap, at a sale the other day, Cnd 
ihey’ll come in admirably. That's the London plan. They look up some dresses, 
and properties, and have a piece written to fit ’em. Most of the theatres keep an 
author on purpose." 

“ Indeed I" cried Nicholas. 

“ Oh yes," said the manager ; ** a common thing. It'll .feok very well in the bills 
in separate lines — Real pumps 1 — Splendid pumps !— Great attractioy I You don't 
happen to be anything of an artist, do you? " 

That is not one of my accomplishments," rejoined Nicholas. 

Ah! Then it caul be helped," said the manager. "If you had been, we 
might have had a large woodcut of the last scene for the posters, showing the 
whole depth of the stage, with the pump and tubs in the iSlddte ; but however, if 
you’re not,^ can’t4)e helped." 

"What should 1 get for all this?" inquired Nicholas, after a few moments' 
reflection. " Coiffd I live by it ? " • 

" Live by it 1 ’’ said fhe manager. " Like a prince ! With your own salary, and 
your friend’s, and your wiltiAgs, you'd make a pound a week ! ” 

‘ ’ You don’t say so I " 

" I do indeed, afi(f if we had a run of good houses, nearly double the money." 

Nicholas shri^ged Ms shoulders ; but sheer destitution was before him ; and if 
he could sumiflonofortitude to undergo the extremes of want and hardship, for 
what hgd^ he rescued his helpless Charge if it were only^ bear as hard a fate as 
that from which he had wrested him ? It was easy to think of seveiity miles as 
nothing, when he was in the same town with the man who had t^ted hhn so ill 
and roused his bitterest thoughts ; but now it seemed far enough. What if be went 
abroad, and his mother or Kate were to die the while ? 

Without more deliberation, he hastily declared «that it was a borgain, a)|d 
Mr, Vincent Crummies his hfmd upon it. 
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\ CHAPTER XXIII. • 

' MK. VtKCENT CSUMJ^LES, %INP OP HIS APPAIKS, 

DOMESTIC AND THEATRICAL. 

t 

As Mr< drummles had a strange four-legged animal in the inn stably, which he 
called a pony, and a vehicle of unknown^ design, on which he hestoweo the appel- 
lation of a four-wheeled phaeton, Nicholas proceeded on his journey next morning 
with greater ease than he had expected : thf^ipanager and himself occui^in|f the 
front seat : and the Master Crunvnleses and Smike being packed together behind, 
in company with a wicker basket defended from wet by a stout oilskin, in which 
were the broadswords, ]^stols, pigtails, nautical costumes, other professional 
necessaries of Ihe aforesaid young gentlemen. 

The pony took his time upon the road, aiuf— possibly in consequence of his 
theatrical education — evinced^erery now and then, a strong inclinatitn to lie down. 
However, Mr. Vincent Crummies kept him up pretty well, by jerking thetcin, and 
plying the whip ; and when these means failed, and the animal came to a stand, the 
elder Master Crummies got out and kicked him. By dint of these encouragements, 
he was persuaded to move from time to time, and they jogged on (as Mr. Crummies 
truly observejl) very comfortably for all parties. * 

He's a good pony at bottom,” said Mr. Crummies, turning to ^j^icholas. 

He might have been at bottom, but he certainly was not at top^ecing that his 
coat was of the roughest and most ill-favoured kind. So, Nicholas merely observed 
that he shouldn't wonder if he was. 

“ Many and many is the circuit this pony has gone,” said Mr. Cnimmles, flicking 
him skilfully on the eyftid for old acquaintance' sake. "He is quite one of us. 
His mother on the stage.” 

"Was she?” rejoined Nicholas. 

" She ate apple-pie at a circus for upwards of fourteen years,*’ said the manager ; 
"fired pistols, and went to bed in a nightcap ; and, in short, took the low comedy 
entirely. His father was a dancer.” 

" Was he at all distinguished?” 

Not vety," said the manager. " He was rather a low sor^of popfr. The fact 
is he had been originally jobbed out by the day, and he never quite got over his old 
habits. He was clever in melodrama too, but too broad— too thread. When the 
mother died, he took the port-wine business.” * , 

" The port-wine business I ” cried Nicholas. • • 

" Drinking port-wine with the clown,” said the manager ; **but he was greedy, 
and one night bit off the bowl of the glass, and choked himself, so his vulgarity was 
the death of him at last.” • * 

The descendant of this ill-starred animal requiring increased attention from 
Mr. Crummies^ he filbgressed in his day% work, that gentleman had very little 
time for conversation. Nicholas was thus left at leisure to entertain ffimself with 
his own thoughts, until they arrived at the drawbridge at Portsmouth, when Mr. 
Crummies pulled up. • 

We'll gel down herei’' toid the manager, **and the boys will take him round to 
the stablCt and call at my lodfiUgs vWth the luggage. You had better let yours be 
taken there, fpr the preSent." 

Thanking Mr. Vincent Crummies for his obliging c^er, Nicholas jumped out. 
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and, giving Smilte his arm, accompanied the manager up High Street on their way 
to the theatre ; feeling nervous and uncomfortable enaiigS at the prospect of an 
immediate intfeduction to a scene so new to him. / 

' Thc^ passed a gxt&l many bills, pastid against/the ^alls and displayed in 
windows, wherein the namef^of Mr. Vincent Crummies, Mrs. Vincent Cihimmles, 
Master Crummies, Master P. Crummies, and Miss Crummies, were printed in very 
large letters, and everything else in very small ones ; and turning at length into an 
entry, in \Jhich was a strong smell of o^angc-peel and lamp-oil, with an under- 
current of sawdust, groped their way through a dark passage, and descending a 
step or fliro, threaded a little maze of ^canvas screens and paint pots, and emerged 
upon the stage of the Portsmouth Tneatre. ^ 

*** Here we are," said Mr. Crummies. 

It was npt very light, but Nicholas found himself close to the first entrance on 
the prorfipt side, among bare walls, dusty scenes, mildewed clouds, heavily daubed 
draperies, and dirty floors. He%oked about him; ceiling, pit, boxes, gallery, 
orchestra, fittk^gs and decorations of every kind,— all looked coarse, cold, gloomy, 
and wretched. '' 

" Is this a theatre?" whispered Smifte in amazement ; I thought it was a blaze 
of light and finery." 

“ Why, so it is," replied Nicholas, hardly less surprised *, but not by day, Smike 
— not by d.ay." f 

The manager's voice recalled him from a more careful inspection of the building, 
to the oppositS side of the proscenium, where, at a small mahogany table with 
rickety legs ana of an oblong stiape, sat a stout, portly female, apparently between 
forty and fifty, in a tarnished silk cloak, with her bonnet dangling by the strings in 
her hand, and her hair (of which she had a great quantity) braided in a large 
festoon over each temple. 

“Mr. Johnson," said the manager (for Nicholas had given the, name which 
Newman Noggs had bestowed upon him in his conversation with Mrs. Kenwigs), 
“ let me introduce Mrs. Vincent Crummies." 

“ I afh glad to sec you, sir," said Mrs. Vincent Crummies, in a sepulchral voice. 
“I am very glad to sec you, and still more happy to hail you as a promising 
member of our corps.” ^ 

The lady^ shook Nicholas by the hand as she addressed him in these terras ; he 
saw it was a large one, but had not expected quite such an iron grip as that with 
which she honourerl him. i 

“ And this," said thct^ady, crossing to Smike, as tragic actresses cross when they 
obey rf stage direction, “and, this is the other. You, too, are welcome, sir." 

“ He’ll do, I think, my dear ? " said the manager, taking a pinch of snutf. 

“ He is admirable," replied the lady. “ An acquisition, indeed." 

As Mrs. Vincent Crummies rccrossed back to the table, there bounded on to the 
stage, from som^ m}gterious inlet, a little girl in a dirty white frock with tucks up to 
the knees, short trousers, sandaled ^hot^ white spencer, pink gauze bonnet, green 
veil and^CKrl-papers ; who turned a pirouette, cut twice in the air,* turned another 
pirouette, then, looking off at the opposite wing, shrieked, bounded forward to 
within six inches of the footlights, and fell into a beautiful attitude of terror, as a 
shabby gihitleman in an old pair of buff slippers came in at one powetftd 4ide, and 
chattering his teeth fiercely brandished a walking-sti<^. 

“They are going through the Indian Savage and the Maiden^*' 

Crupmml^. 
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'* Oh,” S9iid the manager. '* the little ballet interlude. Very |food. go on. A 
little this way, if you ple&e,*Mr. Johnson. That'll do. Now I ” 

The manager clapped his Knds as a si^al to proceed, and the Savage, becoming 
ferocious, made a slide towa^s the mairon ; but the maidfn avoided him jn six 
twirls, a 4 d came down/at the end of the last one, updft the very points of her toes. 
Tliis seemed to make some impression upon the savage ; for, after a little more 
ferocity and chasing of the maiden into comers, he began to relent, and stroked his 
face several times with his right thumb and four fingers, thcreby«intimatmg that he 
was struck with admiration of the maiden's beauty. Acting upon the impulse of 
this passion, he (the savage) began to hit himself severe thumps in the chfet, and 
to axhibit other indications ^ofbein^ desperatelySn love, which being rather a prosv 
proceeding, was very likely the cause of the maiden’s falling asleep ; whether it was 
or no, asleep she did fall, sound as a church, on a sloping t 5 tek, and the Ravage 
perceiving it, l^nt his left ear on his left hand, and iioddecf sidewn^'S, to ihtimatc 
to all whom it might concern that she was asleep dhd no shamming. Being left to 
himself, the savage had a dance all alone. Just os he left off, the maUlen woke up, 
rubbed her eyes, got off the barfk, and had a dance all alone too—such a daUce that 
the savage looked on in ecstasy all the while^id when it was done, plucked from 
a neighbouring tree some botanical curiosity, resembling a small pickled cabbage, 
and offered it to the maiden, who at first wouldn't have it, but on the savage 
shedding tears, relented. Then the savage jumped for joy ; th(A the maiden 
jumped for rapture at the sweet smell of the pickled cabbage. Then the savage 
and the maiden danced violently together, and, finally, the savage mopped down 
on one knee, and the maiden stood on one leg upon his other kn^ ; thus con- 
cluding the ballet and leaving the spectators in a state of pleasing uncertainty 
whether she would ultimately marry the savage, or return to her friends. 

"Very well indeed,” Mr. Crummies ; ** bravo I ” 

“ Bravo !” cried Nicholas, resolved to make the best of everything. ''Beautiful ! *' 
“This, sir,”iaid Mr. Vincent Crummies, bringing the maiden fonvard, “this 
is the infant phenomcnon—Miss Ninctta Crummies," 

‘ ‘ Your daughter ? " inquired Nicholas. '** 

“My daughter — ^my daughter,” replied Mr. Vincent Crummies; "the idol of 
every place we go into# sir. We have had complimentary letters about this girl, 
sir, from the nobility and gently of almost every town in England” 0 
“I am not surprised at that,” said Nicholas; “she must be quite a naturid 
genius.” 0 • 

“ Quite a— — I ” Mr. Crummies stopped ; language was n# t powerful enough to 
describe the infant phenomenon. “ I'll tell you what, he said, “ the talent of 
this child is not to be imagined. She must be seen, sir— secn-^to be ever so faintly 
appreciated. There ; go to your mother, my dear." 

“ May I ask how old she is?” inquired NichoUis. • • 

“You may, sir,” replied Mr. Crummies, looking steadily in hi^ questioner's face, 
as some men do when tl^y have doubts abqgt being implicitly l^lieved in what 
they are going to sny. “ She is ten years of age, sir,” • 

“Not more!” 

“ Not a day.” ^ 

“ Dear mel ” said Nicholas, “ it's extraordinary.” 

It was ; for the infant phenomgnon, though of short stature, had a comparatively 
aged countenance, and had, moreover, been precisely the same age— not perhaps 
to the fun extent of the memory of the oldest inhabitant, but certainly for five go^ 
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years. But sli^had been k^t up late every nigbti put upon gn unbmUed 
allowani^ o^gln-and-woter frpm infoney, to prevent her tall, md perhaps 

this system of training had pro4uced in the infant ihenoipenon the^ ac^itior^ 
phenomena.^ i / " \ , 

Wfiite this short dialogi^j was going on, tjia E^entleman'who bad eq^ted the , 
savage/came up, with his walking shoes on his feet, and his Uppers in his hand, to 
wilhm a few paces, .as if desirous of joining in the ^nversatiohf X)eegilhg this a » 
good opportunity be put in his word. “ 

Talent there, sir," said the savage, nddding toward| Miss Crumtples, 

Nichblas assented, 

• Ail } " said the actor, ^setting hB^eeth together, add, drawing in his breath with 
d* hissing sound, '* she^ughtn't to be in thepro/mce^ oughtn’t*'* 

What do you igcdn ? " asked the manager. . ^ 

"1 mean to say," rdplied the other, warmly, **that she is too gOGNd for oountry 
boards, and that she ought to bo in one of. the large houses in Loncfbn or nowhere ; 
and I tell more, without mincing the matter, that if it wasn’t for envy and 
jealousy in some quarter that yoi^know of, she would be. Perhaps yon'U introduce 
me here, Mr, Cnimmles." ^ 

''Mr. Folair," sakl'the manager, presentmg nim to Nicholas. 

** Happy to know you, sir." Mr. Folair touched v the brim of his hat with hU 
forefinger, ani then shook hands. ** A recruit, sir, 1 understand ?" 

‘•An unworthy one," replied Nicholas. ' ‘ 

^'Did you' ever see such a set-out as that?" whispered the actor, drawing hint 
away, as Cnilhmles left them to speak to his wife. 

••As what?" . 

Mr. Folair made a funny face from his pantomime collection, and pointed oyer 
his shoulder. ^ 

•‘ You don’t mean the infant phenomenon ? " 

•‘Infant humbug, sir," replied Mr. Folair. “There isn't a female child of 
common, sharpness in a charity school, that couldn't do better than ^hat. She 
may thank her stars she was born a manager’s daughter." 

•‘You seem to take it to heart," said Nicholas, with a smile. 

“Yes, by Jove, and well I may," said Mr. Folair, drawt^g his arm through his, 
and wallqng him up and down the stage. “ Isn’t it enough to make a man crusty 
to see that little* Sprawler put up in the best business every night, and actually 
keeping money out of the house by being^forced do\vn people’s throats, whilst other 
people arc passed ovqr ? Isn’t it extraordinary to see a man’s confounded family 
conceit blinding him, eycy to his own interest ? Why I Jifiow of iSfteen and six- 
pence that came to Southampton one night last month to see mfi dance the High- 
land Fiing; and what’s the consequence? I’ve nev^ been put up ip it since*- ^ 
never once-^while thp ‘ infant phenomenon' has been' grinning' the^h artificial 
Powers at fiye ipeopleand.a baby in the pH, and two boys in tli^ gall^ey^ 
bight." “ 

“ IF l*may judge from what I have seen of yon," said NichoUs, “ you must bo ' 
a valuable member of the company." 

•' Oh 1 " replied klfjjy Folair,* beating his slippers together, to kno^^ dwt oiit t 
“ 1 caii come it pr^ty weU*-.^nobody better, perhaps. In my own haying 

iuoh business as ‘ ^ gets here, is like putting one's ip^d 6f:jt^^» .. 
and dancing in fetters without the credit of it f^blloa 1 old fellow, h^gra ^ ‘ 

' ThStientleman addrm^ed in th^ »tter woyds;^ 
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it very muck. on one side|fwkh the back pAt forward,^^ in consequence of being 
the least n»iy ; round his neck he >vore a fiaiTung ted \vc»ted comforter^ whereof 
the straggling ends peeped out beneath his threadbare Ne^arket coat, which was 
very tight and buttone^all the way up. He carried in his hand onc^dirty glove, 
and a ch^p dress cane with a glass handle ; in shoi% bis whole appearau£ was 
unusually dashing, and demonstrated a far more scrupulous attentioiPlo his toilet, 
than he was in the habit of bestowing upon it. 

** Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Folair, taking off the tall hat,* and running his 
fingers through his hair, " 1 bring a communication. Hem I 

'‘From whom, and what about?" inquu*e(^ Nicholas. *'You are unusually 
mysterious to-night." 

" Cold, perhaps," returned Mr. Folair; “cold, perhaps. That is the fau]^f 
my position— not of myself, Mr. Johnson. My position as a imSual friend rSimSeS 
it, sir." Mr. Felair paused with a most impressive look, and diving into the hat 
before noticed, drew from thence a small piece of whity-brown paper.^uriously 
folded, whence he bmught foilh a note which it had served to keep clean, and 
handing it over to Nicholas, said : 

“ Have the goodness to read that, sir.'* 

Nicholas, in a state of much amazement, took the note and broke the seal, 
glancing at Mr. Folair as'he did so, who, knitting his brow and pursing up his 
mouth with great dignity, was sitting with his eyes steadily fixcil uponfhc ceiling. 

It was directed to blank Johnson, Esq., by favour of Augustus FolainEsq. ; and 
the astonishment of Nicholas was in no degree lessened, when he found it to be 
couched in the following laconic terms : 


" Mr. I..enville presents his kind regards to .Mr. Johnson, and will feel obliged if 
he will inform him at what lour to-morrow morning it will be most convenient to 
him to meet Mr^lL. at the theatre, for the purpose of having his nose pulled in the 
presence of the company. 

“ Mr. Lenvillc requests Mr, Johnson not to neglect making an appointment as 
he has invited two or three professional friends to witness the ceremony, and cannot 
disappoint them upon any account whatever. 

“ PorUtitouth, Tuesday night.'* 


Indignant as he was at this impertinence, there was something so exquisitely 
absurd in such a cartel of defiance, that f^icholae was obliged to lUte his lip and 
read the note over two or three times before he could mustcrlufficient gravity and 
sternness to address the hostile messenger, who had not tliken his eyes from the 
ceiUng, nor altered the expression of his face in the slightest degree. 

“^Do you know the content^of this note^ sir? " he asked, at length. 

Yes," rejoined Mr. Folair. looking round for an xnsttni, and immediately 
carrying his eyes back again to the ceiling. • 

“And how dare you bring It here, sir?" ftked Nicholas, tearing it into very 
little pieces, and joking it in a shower towards ilic messenger. “ Had you no mar 
of being kicked downstairs, sir ? " 

Mr. Folair tuiiied his head— now ornamented with several fragments of thj; note 
—towards Nicholas, and with the same imperturbable dignity briefly replied “ No." 

** Then," said Nicholas taking^p the tall hat and tossing it towar^ the door, 
“ you had better follow that article of your dress, sir, or ymi may find youmlf very 
disagreeably deceived, and that within a dozen seconds/* 
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** I say, Johnson/* remonstrated Folair, suddenly losing h'19 dignity* 
"none of that, knaSl^ No tricks vi^th a gentleman’s vardrohe." 

** Leave the room/' returned Nicholas. How could you presume to come here 
on su^ an crriind, jrou scoundrel ? ’* o 

" l^oh 1 poohl" said Mr. Folair, unv^'inding his comforter, and ^gradually 
getting himl&If out of it. '* There— that's enough.” 

" Enorgh I" cried Nicholas, advancing towards him. " Take yourself off, sir.” 

Pooh I pooh*! I tell you," returned Mr. Folair, waving his lund in deprecation 
yf,nr|y fufthcr wath ; I wasn't in earnest. I only brought it in joke.” 

'* You had better be careful how^you indulge in such jokes again,” said Nicholas^ 
or you may find an allusion to pulling noses rather a dangerous reminder for the 
of your fac|etiousncss. Was it written in joke too, pray ? ’* 

"No, no, that's'the best of it,” returned the actor; "right down earnest- 
honour bright.” r 

Nichotis could. not repress a smile at the odd figure before him, which, at all 
times^more calculated to provoke mirth than anjp;er, was especially at that 
moment, when, with one knee upon the ground, Mr. Folair twirled his old hat round 
upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony lest any of the nap should have 
been knocked off-'-an ornament which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had not 
boasted for igany months. 

" Gome, sir,” said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself, "have the goodness 
to explain.' ^ 

Why, I’ll tell you how it is,” said Mr. Folair, sitting himself down in a chair 
with great coolness. " Since you came here, Lenville has done nothing but second 
business, and, instead of having a reception every night as he used to have, tliey 
have let him come on as if he was nobody.” 

" What do you mean by a reception? ” asked Nicholas. 

Jupiter I ” exclaimed Mr. Folair, " what an unsophisticated shepherd you are, 
Johnson I Why, applause from the house when you first come on. So he has gone 
on night after night, never getting a hand and you getting a couple of rounds at 
least, and sometimes thred, till at length he got quite desperate, and had half a 
mind last night to play Tybalt with a real sword, and pink you — ^not dangerously, 
but just enough to lay you up for a month or two.” ^ 

" Very considerate,” remarked Nicholas. 

** Yes, I thinkrit was under the circumstances ; his professional reputation being 
at stake.” saiJMr. Folair, quite seriously. " But his heart failed him, and he cast 
al?out for .some other way of annoying you, and making himself popular at the 
same time— for that's tfie point. Notoriety, notoriety,, is the thing. Bjess you, if 
he had pinked you,” stud Mr. Fdfur, stopping to make a calculation in his inind» 
" it would have been worth — ah, it would have be^ worth eight or ten shfQings a 
wedc to him. All tfife town would have come to see the actor who nearly ItlHeii a 
man by mistali:e ; I shouldn't wond^ if it had got him an engagement in London, 
he was obliged to try soiSie other mode of getting popular, and this 0iie 
occurred to him. It’s a clever idea^ really. If you had shbwn the white Wber 
md let him pull your nose, he’d have got it into the paper ; if yim had sMtt the 
.'^cetagainst him, it would havb been iii the paper too> and he'd,lbin« beeh iUst as 
much talked alwt as you- don’t you see ?” , ' / v 

Oh certainly,” rejoined Nicholas ; **bdt sui^pbse t wnm.fo tiirb ^ kud 

nose!, what then? Would that make, his foHune?” , . 

I don^t tjriiik It would,’* tejdied life, Fdiah^ sewu^^' hk headi 
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caii$e there wouldn't be^ny romance abjut it, and he wmtldn’t be {avuurivhly 
known. To tell yOu the truth though, li| didn't calculji; much upon that, for 
you're always. sq mild-spoken, and are so popular among the women, that we 
didn’t suspect you of shewing fight. If you did, however, he has a way of gening 
out of it ciUily, depend upon that." # 

"Has he?” rejoined Nicholas. '*We will try, to-morrow mort^g. In the 
nteantime, you can give whatever account of our interview you like best. Good- 
night," • • 

M Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow-actors for a man wh^ 
delighted in mischief, and was by no means scrupulous, Nicliolas had not nTUen 
doubt but that he had secretly prompted the tragedian in the course he had taken, 
and,, moreover, that he would have carried his mission witli a very high hand if he 
had not been disconcerted by the very unexpected demonstratiopf with whicWTiBM 
been received, alt was not worth his while to be serious with him however, so he 
dismissed the pantomimist, with a gentle hint that if he offended again it ^ould be 
under the penalty of a broken head ; and Mr. Folair, taking the caution in exceed- 
ingly good part, walked away to confer with his principal, and give such an aeiovml * 
, of his proceedings as he might think best calculated to carry on the joke. 

He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state of extreme bodily fear ; 
for when that young gentleman walked with much dclilacration down to tlie theatre 
next morning at the usual hour, he found all the company asscmblld in evident 
expectation, and Mr. Lenvillc, with his severest stage face, sitting ntajc^ticalfy on a 
taUe, whistling defiance. 

Now the ladies w'ere on the side of Nicholas, tmd the gentlemen (being jealous) 
were on the side of the disappointed tragedian ; so tiiat tlie latter formed a little 
group about the redoubtable Mr. Lenville, and the formin' looked on at a little 
distance in some trepidatiofi and anxiety. On Nicholas stopping to salute them, 
Mr. I.,enville laughed a scornful laugh, and made some genctal remark touching 
the natural history of puppies. 

I" said Nicholas, looking quietly round, '* are you there ?'* 

Slave 1" returned Mr. Lenville, flourisliing his right arm, and approaching 
Nicholas with a theatrical stride. But somehow he appeared just at that moment 
a little startled, as if Nilholas did not look quite' so frightened as he had exi)cctcd, 
and came all at once to an awkward halt, at which the assembled ladies hurst into 
a shrill laugh. 

" Object of my scorn and hatred I '* saltfMr. Lenville, I boM yoln contempt.” 
Nicholas laughed in very unexpected enjoyment of this Jferformance ; and the 
ladies, by way of encouragement, laughed louder than before ! whereat Mr. I.^en-*' 
ville assumed his bitterest smile, and expressed hfe opinion that they were 
minions.** ^ 

"But they shall not protecTye I** said the tragedian, taking an upward look at 
Nicholas, beginnifig at his boots and ending at the crown of his h^d, and then a 
downward one, beginning at the crown of h* head, and ending at his boots^ 
which two looks, as evefytoody knows, cxpiess defiance on the stage. Itiey^Sball 
not protect ye--ioy?" 

, Thus speaklagf Mr. Lenailie folded his arras, and treated NichoiaB to that ex- 
pression of faoe;Widi which, fo wdo-dniraatic performances, he was iri the habh of 
r^rdihg the ^aimical k^ dben they said, “Away with him to the dwpest 
dungeon beneath the eastki ittoat and which, accompanied with a little jmglm^ of 

fetters, had been taowtt fo produce grwt sdhett to ite ti^ 
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Whether it was thejtibsence of the f^tcrs or not, it no very deep impression 
on Mr. V^vUle’s aAprsary. howevG|> but ratlier seemed to Increase the good 
humour expressed in ois countenance ; in which Stage of the contest, one or two 
gentlemen, who hafi come out expressly to witness the {^tiling of Nicholas’s nose, 
grev^impatient, murmuring that if it were to be done at all it had bettef be done nt 
once, and tihnt if Mr. Lenville didn't mean to do it he had better say so, and not 
keep then^ waiting there. Thus urged, the tragedian adjusted the cuff of his right 
coat-slecvc for the performance of the operation, and walked in a very stately 
.^^nianncr up to Nicholas, who suffered him to approach to within the requisite 
^ Stance, and then, without Uie snudlcst discomposure, knocked him down. 

Before the discomfited tragi^fui could raise his head from the boards, Mrs. 
Lenville (who, as has been before hinted, was in an interesting state) rushed from 
Wfi'K.ar rank of^jadics, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon the 
body. • «. 

“ Dc^you sec this, monster? Do you see this f ’ cried Mr. Lenville, sitting up, 
and pointing to his prostrate lady, who was holdin^him very tight roun^ the waist. 

said Nicholas, nodding his head, **aiSfogise for the insolent note yt>u 
wrote to me last night, and waste no more time in talking." 

“ Never I " cried Mr. Lenville. 

"Yes— yes— yes~" screamed his wife. "For my sake- for mine, Lenville— 
forego all idle forms, unless you would see me a blighted corse at your feet." 

"This i^ affecting 1" said Mr. Lenville, looking round him, and drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. "The ties of nature are strong. The weak 
husband and the father— the father that is yet to be— relents. I apologise." 

" Humbly and submissively?" said Nicholas. 

" Humbly and submissively," returned the tragedian, scowling upwards, "But 
only to save her— for a time will come " 

"Very good," said Nicholas; "I hope’ Mrs. Lenville may have a good one; 
and when it does come, and you are a father, you shall retract ft if you have the 
courage. There. Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy carries you another 
lime ; and be careful, also, before you venture too far, to ascertain your rival's 
temper." With this parting advice Nicholas pj^ed up Mr. Lenville's ash stick 
which had ^lo^vn out of his hand, and breaking it in half,uhrew him the pieces and 
.withdrew, bowing slightly to the spectators as he walked out. 

The profoundest deference was paid to Nicholas that night, and the people who 
had been mo|^ anxious to have his nos«,pulled in the morning, embraced occasions 
of taking him aside^s^nd telling him with great feeling, how very friendly they took 
it that he should have treated that Lenville so properly, who was a most unbearable 
fellow, and on whom they had all, by a remarkable coincidence, at one time or 
other contemplated the infliction of condign punishment, which they had only been 
restrained from administering by considerations (jPmercy ; indeed, to judge from 
the invariable termination of all these stories, there never was such a diaritable and 
kind-hearted tet of pet^le as the iggle members of. Mr. Crummies' s .company. 

Ji^icholas bore his triuinph, as he had his success in the little wl^rid of the theat^, 
with the utmost moderation and good humour. The crest-falleh Mr. Leny0e 
made an expiring effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the; to 
but Ite fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, and was prmptly turned out without 
haring bis money hack. c 

" Well, Smike," said Nicholas, wb^ the fiist piece was over, and bed alniost 
' finished dressing to go home, " lit them any letter yet ?^ 
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Yes,” replied Smike^*' I got this one the post-oti 
••Frcan Newman Noggs," said Nichdb, casting upon the ctampeJ 

direction ; no easy matter to make his writing out. Let me scc^let me 
see." , • 

• By dinf of poring over the letter for half an hour, he contrived to make f\inist!lf 
master of the contents, which were certainly not of a nature to set hia^nind at case. 
Newman took upon himself to send back the ten pounds, observing tl^t he had 
ascertained that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Kate was in actual wdht of money at the 
moment, and that a time might shortly come when Nicholas might want it 
He entreated him not to be alarmed at what be was about to say there wasno 
bad news*— they wctc in good health— but he imohght circumstances might occur, 
or were occurring, which would render it absolutely necessary that Kate shjjuld 
have her brother’s protection, and if so, Newman said, he weiild write 
thareflect, either by the next post or the next but one. 

N^icholas read this passage very often, and the more he thought of it tl^more he 
began to fjar some treachery ujpon the part of Ralph. Once or twice he felt tempted 
to repair to London at all hazards without an hour's delay, but a little refftetion * 
assured him that if such a step were necessary, Newman would have spoken out 
and told him so at once. 

At all events I should prepare them here for the possibility of my going away 
suddenly," said Nicholas ; should lose no time in doing that." ^ the t]^ought 
occurred to him, he took up his hat and hurried to the green room, « * 

"Well, Mr. Johnson," said Mrs. Crummies, who was seated there in full regal 
costume, with the phenomenon a.s the maiden in her maternal arms, *'next week 
for Ryde, then for Winchester, then fop-^ — " 

" I have some reason to fear," interrupted Nicholas, " that before you leave here 
my career with you will hafe closed." 

" Closed I " G^ed Mrs. Crummies, raising her hands in astonishment. 

" Closed I " cried Miss Sncvellicci, trembling so much in her lights that she 
actually laid her hand upon the slioulder of the manageress for support, 

" Why, he don’t mean to say he’s going !" exclaimed Mrs. Grudden. making her 
way towards Mrs. Crummies. " Hoity, toity I nonsense." 

'rhe phenomenon, bdihg of an affectionate nature and moreover excitable, raised 
a loud cry, and Miss Belvawney and Miss Bravassa actually shed tears. Even the 
male performers stopped in their conversation, and echoed the word " Going ! " 
although some among them (and they had4>een the loudest in their longratulations 
that day) winked at each other as though they would not bj eorry to lose such a 
favoured rival ; an opinion, indeed, which the honest Mw Folair, who was ready 
dressed for the savage, openly stated in so many words to a demon with whom he 
was sharing a pot of porter. 

Nicholas briefly said that t!b feared it would be so, altheugh he could not yet 
speak with any degree of certainty ; and getting away as^oon as jje could, wont 
home to con Newman's letter once more, and Sf^ulate it afresh. 

How trifling afl that had been occupying his time and thoughts for mafiy 
seemed to him during that sleepless night, and how constantly and incessantly 
present to his imagination was the one idea that Kate in the knidst of som^ great 
muUe and distress might even then be looking— and vainly too— for him 
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CHAPTER . XXX. 

festivities AHE held in honour of NICHOLAS, WHO SUDDENJ-Y WITH- 
DRAWS HIMSELF FROM THE SOCIETY OP MR. VINCENT ORUMMLES AND 
HIS THEATRICAL COMPANIONS. 

« 

Mr. Vincent Crummles was no sooner acquainted with the public unnounce- 
which Nicholas had made relative to the probability of his shortly ceasingr to 
bo a member of the company, thaj^he evinced many tokens of grief and consterna- 
tion ; and, in the extremity of his despair, even held out certain vague promises of 
a jjg^y improvei^ent not only in the amount of his regular salary, but also in the 
contingent emolunibnts appertaining to his authorship. Finding Nicholas bent 
upon quitting the society — for he had now determined thaf, evtn if no fhrther 
tidings Same from Newman, he would, at all hazards, ease his mind by repairing 
to London and ascertaining the exact position of Jtiis sister — Mr. Crqinmles was 
fain to contenf himself by calculating the chances of his coming back again, and 
taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most of him before he went 
away. 

*'Let me^ee," said Mr. Crummies, taking off his outlaw's wig, the better to 
arrive»a| a cool-headed view of the whole case. ** I-et me see. This is Wednesday 
night. Wrfll have posters out the first thing in the morning, announcing positively 
your last appearance for to-morrow.” 

** But perhaps it may not be my last^ apf^arance, you know,” said Nicholas. 

“ Unless I am summoned away, I should be sorry to inconvenience goii by leaving 
before the end of the week.” ^ 

** So much the better,” returned Mr. Crummies. We can have positively your 
last appearance, on Thursday — ^re-engagement for one night more^on Friday — and, 
yielding to the wishes of numerous influential patrons, who were disappointed in , 
obtaining seats, on Saturday. That ought to bring three very decent houses,” 
**Then I am to make three last appearances, am I?” inquired Nicholas, smiling. 
Yes,” rejoined the manager, scratching his head with an air of some vexation ; 

** three is not enough, and it's very bungling and irregulailf not to have more,' but if 
wU can't help it we can't, so there's no use in talking. A novelty would be very 
desirable. You couldn't sing a comic song on the pony's back, could you?” 

No, refjflted Nikolas, " I couldn't^ndeed.” 

It has drawn money before now,” said Mr. Crummies, vrith a look of disap- 
pointment. ” What dS you think of a brilliant display of fireworks?” 

That it would be rather expensive,” replied Nicholas, dryly. 

" Eighteenpence would do it,” said Mr. Cruinn%s. " You on the top of a pair 
of steps with the pheftomenon in an attitude ; 'Fswewell' on a transparency behind t 
and nine peo|»le at t]|||^iDgs with a squib in each hand— all the dozen and a half 
goi|^ at once — it would be ver^grand^-awful from the front, qidte awful.” 

As Nicholas appeared by no means impressed with the solemnity of the propo^ 

^ N^eet, but. On the contrary, repetved the proposUion in a most Irreverent manner 
and laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Crumaxdm abandon^ the projeet in its birth* 
and gloomily observed that they must make up the b^t bill they could >ifith 
combats and hornpipes, and so stkle to the legitfiaede dimaa. > ; ^ \ ^ ^ 

For the purpose of carrying thi^ 6b^ into inetant espeedtibn, the at 

onoe repaired to.a small dresmug-room adjacent* whei^ Mrs. Wks tjben 
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oowpW in exchanging habiliments of (fmdtwlnunatic Jiprcss fur the ordinanr 
attue of matrons in the nineteemh century* And with thAs^tance of this lady 
and tlje accompli$hed Mrs. Grudden (who had quit© a genius for making out bills! 
being a great hand at throwing in the notes of admiration, aiuf knowing from long 
^perlencf exactly where the largest capitals ought to go), he seriously abplicd 
mmseli to the composition of the poster. ^ 

'^Heigho 1 sighed Nicholas, as h© threw himself back in the prompter's chair* 
niter telegraphing the needful directions to Smikc, who had beGn*playing a nieagie 
tailor in the interlude* with one skirt to his coat, and a little pocket handkerchkji^ 
with a large hole in it, and a woollen nightcap, !||id a red nose, and otlier dislincBvc^ 
marks pecuUar to taUors on the stage. ** Heigho I I wish all this w^cre over." 

“ Over, Mr. Johnson 1 " repeated a female voice behind him, in a kind of plaintive 
surprise. 


It was an tftigallant speech, certainly,” said Nicholas, looking up to see who 
the speaker was, and recognising Miss Snevellicci. •' I would not have m^e it if I 
liad knowi^you hadt)een withjp hearing.” 

“What a dear that Mr. Digby is I ” said Miss Snevellicci, as the^tailor 
on the opposite side, at the end of the piece, with great applause, (Smike's 
theatrical name was Digby.) 

** I'll tell him presently, for his gratification, that you said so,” returned Nicholas. 

“Oh you naughtf thing 1 '* rejoined Miss Snevellicci. “I don't k^ow, tl^ough, 
that I should much mind Ais knowing my opinion of him ; with some o$hef people, 

indeed, it might be ” Here Miss Snevellicci stopped, as though waiting to be 

questioned, but no questioning camei'^for Nicholas was thinking about more serious 
matters. 


“How kind it is of you, resumed Miss Snevellicci, after a short silence, “to sit 
waiting hete for him night after night, night after night, no matter how tired you 
arc ; and takingiso mucii pains with him, and doing it all with as much delight and 
readiness as if you wore coining gold by it I ” 

“ He well deserves all the kindness I can show him, and a great deal more,” said 
Nicholas. “ He is the most grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature, that ever 
breathed.” 

“So odd, too," remafleed Miss Snevellicci, “ isn’t he ?" 

“God help him, and those who have made him so, be is indeed," rejoined 
Nicholas, shaking his head. 

“ He is such a devilish close chap," sa^d Mr. Folair, who bad oirfic up a little 
before, and now joined in the conversation. “ Nobody can citer get anything out 
of him." * “ 

“ Wliat sAouM they get out of him?” asked Nicholas, turning roimd with some 
abruptness. 

“ Zooks I what a fire-eater you are, Johnson I ” returned Mr. Foiatr, pulling up 
the heel of bis dancing shoe. ** I'm only talking of the^atural qinriosity of the 
people here, to kjow what he has be«i about s(fl his life.” 

“ Poor fellow I it is pretty plain, I should think, that he has not the intellcSC to 
have been about anything of much importance to them or anybody else," said 
Nicholas. . • 

' “Ay," rejoin^ jthe actor, contemplating the effect of his face in a lamp reflector, 
“but that invoivi^ the whole queftion, you know." 
question?” asked Nicholas. 

“ Why; the Who he ia ai^d what he is, and how you two, who are so different, 
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came to be suci ^lose^mpanions/' replied Mr. Folair, ^delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of Mying&nictF^g disagreeable ** That's in everybody’s mouth/' 

' "The I everybp’dy of the theatre, I suppose? " said Nicholas, contemptuon$lyr, 

• " In it and out o?!t, too," replied the actor. " Why. yqji know, Lenville says—*' 

/‘t thought T^had silenced him effectually," interrupted Nicholas, reddening. 

"Perlwpt you have," rejoined the immovable Mr. Folair; "if you have; he 

said this^before he was silenced : Lenville says that you're a regular stick of an 
actor, and that it's only the mystery about you that has caused you to go down with 
people here, and that Crummies keeps it up for his own sake ; though Lenville 
s.ays he don't believe there's nnytjjing at all in it, except your having got into a 
scrape and run away from somewoere, for doing something o/ other." 

" Oh t " said Nicholas, forcing a smile. 

^'i'nat’s a part^cf what he says," added Mr. Folair. " I mention it as the friend 
of both parties,, and in strict conhdcnce. /don't agree with himnyou know. He 
says he^kes Digby to be more knave than fool : and old Fluggers, who does the 
heavy business you know, hi says that when he delivered messages at Covent 

* Gajf^n the season before last, there used to be a pickpocket hovering about the 
coach'^tand, who had exactly the face of Digby ; though, as he very properly says, 
DiglJy may not be the same, but only his brother, or some near relation." 

"Oh I" cried Nicholas again. 

"'^es," sUd Mr. P'olair, with undisturbed calmness, "that's what they say. I 
thought r<| tell you, because really you ought to know. Oh ! here's this blessed 
phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, I should like to— quite ready, my 
darling— humbug— Ring up Mrs. G., an'd let the favourite wake 'em." 

Uttering in a loud voice such of the latter allusions as were complimentary to the 
unconscious phenomenon, and giving the rest in a confidential "aside" to 
Nicholas, Mr. Folair followed the ascent of the curtaiii with his eyes, regarded with 
a sneer the reception of Miss Crummies as the Maiden, and, falling back a step or 
two to advance with the better effect, uttered a preliminary howl, and " w^nt on " 
chattering his teeth and brandishing his tin tomahawk as the Indian Savage. 

"So these are some of the stories they invent about us, and bandy from mouth 
to mouth ! " thought Nicholas. " If a man would commit an ine.vpiable offence 
against any society, large or small, let him be successfulC They will forgive him 
any crime but that." 

"You surely don't mind what that malicious creature says, Mr. Johnson?" 
observed MmU Snevellicci in her most wiUining tones. 

" Not I," replietl Nicholas. " If I were going to remain here, I might think it 
worth my while to embroil myself. As it is, let them talk till they are hoarse. But 
here," added Nicholas, as Smike approached, " here comes the subject of a portion 
of their good-nature, so let he and I say good-night together." 

" No, I will not let either of you say anything of the kind,” said MisS Snevellicci, 
"You must ^ome home and see mamma, who only came to Portsmouth to-day, 
and is dying to behold you. Lediuny dear, persuade Mr. J ohnson." 

'■’Oh, I'm sure," returned Miss Ledrook, with considerable vivacity, "ify'wr 

can't persuade him " Miss Ledrook said no more, but intimated, by a doji^ 

teixms playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicci couldn't persuade him, nobody coul|d. 

:^'^&r. and Mrs. Lillyvick have taken lodgings in our house, and i^are Our 
si^Ing-room for the present," said Mfss Snevellted. ** Won't that induce you ' 

"Si^ly," returned Nicholas, "I require ho possiUe Inducemerd 
yo^ invitation." 
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Ao! I dare say/* rejoined Miss ShpevelUcci. , An^Miss Ledrook said . 

. ** Upon my wordl*' Up^ which Miss Snevellicci said thp Miss^LedTook was a 
^ giddy thing ; and Miss l^drook said that Miss Snevellicci needn't colour up quito^ « 
so much ; and Miss Snevellicci beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss Cedrook beat Miss 
SneveUlccU * ' , " . 

•’ ”Com«i," said MissLedrook, **it’5 high time we were there, or wn shrill have 
. poor Mrs. Snevellicci thinking that you've run away with her daughter, John- 
" son ; and then we should have a pretty todo." • 

** My dear Led/' remonstrated Miss Snevellicci, how you do talk 1 " 

Miss Ledrook made no answer, but taking Smike’s arm in hers, left her frieml 
and Nicholas to follow at their pleasure ; which if pleased them, or rather pleased 
Nicholas, who had no great fancy for a under tlie circumstances, to do 

at once. ** 

There were no^ wanting matters of conversation when they reached the street, 
for it turned out that Miss Snevellicci had a small basket to carry home, ag|l Mis'i 
Ledrook a small bandbox, both containing such minor articles of theatrical 
costume as Ae lady performers Usually carried to and fro every evening. Nichfkis ' 
would insist upon carrying the basket, and Miss Snevellicci would insist iiiwn 
carrying it herself, which gave rise to a struggle, in which Nicholas cuplurcd -the 
basket and the bandbox likewise. Tlien Nicholas said, that he wondered what 
could possibly be inside the basket, and attempted to peep in, whereat Ifjiss Sncvel- 
• licci screamed, and declared that if she thought he had seen, she waj sure she 
should faint away. This declaration was followed by a similar attempt on the 
bandbox, and similar demonstrations on the part of Miss T..cdrook, and then both 
ladies vowed that they wouldn't move a step ftirthcr until Nicholas had promised 
that he wouldn't offer to peep again. At last Nicholas pledged himself to Ix'tray 
no further curiosity, and th^ walked on : both ladies giggling very much, and 
declaring that ihe^ never had seen such a wicked creature in all their born days— 
never. 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, they arrived at the tailor’s' liousi 
in no time ; and here they made quite a little party, there being present, besides 
Mr. Lillyvick and Mrs. Lillyvick, not only Miss SncvcUicci’s mamma, but her papa 
also. And an uncommoidy fine man Miss Sucvellicci’s papa was, with a hook nose, 
and a white forehead, and curly black hair, and high cheek-bones, and altogether 
quite a handsome face, only a little pimply, as though with drinking. JIc had a 
very broad chest had Miss Snevellicci’s papj^ and he wore a thrcadbaAblue dress, 
coat buttoned with gilt buttons tight across it ; and he no soon^ saw Nicholas come 
into the room than he whipped the two fore-fingers of his right hand in between the 
two centre buttons, and sticking his other arm gracefully akimbo seemed to say, 

** Now, here I am, my buck, and what have you got to say to me ? " 

Such was, and in such an attitude sat. Miss Snevellic«i'.s papa, who bad 
been In the profession ever since he had first played the ten-year-oljj imps in the 
Christmas pantomimes ; who could sing a little/edance a little, fence a liltle^ act a 
lltllei and do everjfthing a little, but not much ; who had been sometimes* in tile 
ballet, and sometimes in the chorus, at every theatre in London ; who was always 
select^ in virtue of his figure to play the military visitors and the speechless noble- 
men ; who always wbre a smart dress, and came on ann-in-arm with a smart lady 
in short petticoatsi-rand alvmys did tt too with such an air that people m the pit 
been seve^ times known to ay out Bravo ! " undo* the impression that he 
was i^dbody. Such was Miss Snevellicci’s papa» ujxjn whom some oivious 
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persons cast the iinpftation tbht he ^casionally beat Miss SneveWicers niamina« 
who was stift a dancAwith a neat figure, and sodie remains of good looks ; 
and who now sat, as sl» danced, — ^beiug rather too old for the full glare of the fooN 
lights, -*in the background. 

To these good people Nicholas was presented with* much formc^ty. The 
introdiiotioiL being completed, Miss Snevehied's papa (who was scehted with rum 
' mid water) that he was delighted to make the acquaintance of agditleman so 
highly tflented j^nd furthermore remarked that there hadn't been such a hit made 
— no, not since the first appearance of his friend Mr. Glavormdlyi at the Coburg. 

You have seen him, sir ? " said Miss Snevellicci's papa. 

“ No, really I never did," repliefl Nicholas. 

“You never aiw my friend Glavormelly, sir!" said Miss Snevdlicd’s papa^ 
you have •ever seen acting yet. If he had lived " 

“ Oh, he is deacC is he ? " interrupted Nicholas. ^ 

“ He is," said Mr. Snevellicci, “but he isn't in Westminster Xbbey, more's Uie 

shame, lie was a Well, no matter. He is gone to that Ixjume from whence 

■ iio^teKivcller returns. I hojDC he is appreciated tfierA" • 

So s-iying, Miss Snevellicci's pfipa rubbed the tip of his nose with a very yellow 
silk handkerchief, and gave the company to understand that these recollections 
overcame him. 

“ Well, !|Jr. Lillyvick," said Nichola.'i “ and how are you? " 

“ (Suite well, sir." replied the collector. “ There is nothing like the married . 
state, .sir, 3cpcncl iqion it." 

“ Indeed I '* said Nicholas, laughing. 

“Ah I nothing like it, sir," replied Mr. Idllyvick, solemnly. “How do you 
think," whispered the collector, drawing him aside, “how do you think flie looks 
to-night?" « 

“ As hanrlsomc as ever," replied Nicholas, glancing at the late Miss Petowker^ 

“Why, there’s a air alioui her, sir," whisixired the collector, ‘®^that I never saw 
in anybody. Look at her now she moves to put the kettle on. There 1 Isn’t it 
fascination, sir?" 

“You're a lucky man," said Nicholas. 

“ Ha, hri, ha I " rejoined the collector. “ No. Do yog think I am though, eh ? 
Perhaps I may be, perhaps I may be. I s-ay, I couldn’t have done much better if I 
had been a young man, could I ? You couldn’t have done much better yourself, 
could you— j»h--could you?" With gpeh inquiries, and many more such, Mr. 
Lillyvick jerked histfclbow into Nicholas's side, and chuckled till his face 
quite purple in the att^pt to keep down his satisfaction. 

By this time the cloth iiad been laid under the joint superintendence of all the 
ladies, upon two tables put together, one being high and narrow, and the other low 
and broad. There ^were oysters at the top, sausages at the bottom, a pair of 
snuffers ill the centre, and l^kcd potatoes wherever it was most convenient to put 
them. Two^dditional chairs wem brought in from the bedroom ; Miss SnevelBcci 
ssti-at .die head of the table, and Mr, LBlyvick at the foot,* anj Nicholas had not 
only the honour of sitting next Miss SnevelUcci, but of having hfiss Sneyelltccl’a 
mamma on his right band, and Miss Snevellicci's papa oyer the way. . InidWt, h6 ■ 
was*^the hero of the feast ; and when the table was cleared and sonitething warpi 
introduced. Miss SnevetUcci's papa got «p and proposed his health m a spteehh 
loogtaliuxig such affecting allusions to his coming departure, that Misft 
> ^ compelled to retire iiMSD the ^ 



MJss smtrsufcc/'^ papa a^^py. ajs 

Hush t Don't any notice of U.** jKud MisI Ledrook/peet^in^r In tram the 
bijilrodm. V &y, «rhen iM comes back, thA siw exerts hersjBf too niuob/' 

Miss ]>drobk eked, out this speedi with so many mysnSious nods elhd frowns 
before she shut the door" again, that a in-ofound silence came u{jpn ali the company^ 
dhctng trhjgh Miss Snevttliccl's t>^pa looked very big indcecl-^^eral »ses larger 
than everybody in iunt, but particularly at Nicholas, and kept on perpoUmlly 
emptying hb tumb!^ ahd filling it again, until the ladies returned ki. tm^losbnr, with 
hiiss Snevellied among them. 

'* You needn't alarm yourself a bit, Mr. SnevclUcd," said Mrs. Lilly vick. '*SIic 
is only a little weak and nervous ; she has been so ever since the morning/* ^ 

, "Oh/' said Mr. Snevellioci, "that's all, isii?’^ 

" Oh yes, that's all. Don’t make a fuss about it," cried all the ladies together^ 
Now this was not exactly the kind of re|:^y suited to Mr. Snevt^Jlicei's imi>or/'Vi<;e 
as a man and a ^th^, so he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. SnhvelUcci, and askcil 
her what the devu she meant by talking to him in that way. 

"Dear me, my dear " said Mrs. Snevclliccl. 

" Don't dhll me your dear, nun' am," said Mr. StievelUcci, " if you please. * ^ 

" Pray, pa, don’t," interposed Miss ^nevellicci. 

" Don't what, my child? " 

"Talk in that way." 

"Why not? " said-Mr. Snevdlicd. *M hope you don't suppose there's anvboilv 
here who is to prevent my talking as I like? " 

"Nobody wants to, pa," rejoined his daughter. 

"Nobody would if they did want to/' said Mr. Snevellicd, " I um iioi unuumtiu 
of myself. Snevellicd is my name; I'm to bo found in Braid Court, Bow Slietr, 
when I'm in town. If I'm not at home, let any man ask for me at the stage door. 
Damme, they know me at Ahe stage door, I suppose. Most men have seen my 
portrait at the cigar shop round the corner. I'vo been mentioned in the newspapers 
before noAv, havA’t 1 ? Talk 1 I'll tdl you what ; if 1 found out that any man had 
been tampering with the affections of my daughter, I wouldn’t talk. I’d astonish 
him without talking*- that’s my way." 

So saying, Mr. Snevdlicci struck the palm of his left hand three smart blows with 
his clenched fist, pulle^ a phantom nose with his right thumb and fore-finger, 
and swallowed another glassful at a draught. ’‘That's my way," repeated Mr. 
Snevellicci. 

Most public characters have thdr failles ; and the truth is that Mr. Snevellicd 
was a little addicted to drinking ; or, if tne whole truth nui^ be loro; that he was 
scarcely ever sober. He knew in his cups three distinct stagdls of intoxication,' - 
the dignified— the quarrelsome— the amorous. When professionally engaged ho 
never got beyond the dignified ; in private drcles he went through all throe, passing 
from otle to another with a rapidity of transition often rather perplexing to those 
Who had not the honour of his acquaintance. 

Thua Mr. Snevelhcd had no sooner swallowed another glassful :han he smiled 
upon all present, happy forgetfulncsspf havitlg exhibited symptoms of pt^gnacUy, 
and proposed *’ The ladies— bless their hearts !" in a most vivacious manner. 

" I love 'em/* Said Mr. Snevellicpi, looking round the table. " I love 'em every 
pn^/' / ’ 

*^Not evmy <me/’ reasemed Mr. LUlyvide, mildly, 

' y&i ev^ on^!^ repeated Mr. fioevelticci. 

wo«l4 indude rnwried ladies, know/’ sakj. Mr, Ll!1yvH% 
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''' 1 love them too. A," said Mr. Snev^liccL 

The collector lookelinto the surrolnding faces witlilan aspect of grave as- 
tooishmeaf. seeming tc^ay, " This is a nice man I '* atid appeari^ a little surprise 
that Mrs, Lilly vick’ynanner yielded no evidence of horrojr ^nd indignatioh. 

** One good turn deserves another," said Mr. Snevellk^/ " I love the^ and they 
love me." And as if this avowal were not made in suflfiet^ .disregard and defiance 
of all moral 8i>llgations, what did Mr. Snevellicci do ? ite >«finked— winked openly 
and xindisguisedl^ ; winked with his right eye— -upon Henrietta Lillyvick I 
The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity of bis astonishment. If 
•dy had winked at her as Henrietta Petowker, it would have been indecorous 
in the last degree ; but as Mrs^ Lillyvick ! While he thought of it in a cold 
perspiration, and wondered whether it was possible that he could be dreaming, 
^^r-JgpcvGllicci repeated the wink, and drinking to Mrs. Lillyvick in dumb show, 
actually blew her it kiss t Mr. Lillyvick left his chair, walked straight up to the 
other end of the table, and fell upon him— literally fell upon him-^nstantaneously. 
Mr. L%lyvick was no light weight, and consequently when he fell upon Mr. 
Snevellicci, Mr. Snevellicci fell under the table. Mr. Lillyvick followed him, and 
*^he1adies screamed. 

” What is the matter with the men— are they mad I *’ cried Nicholas, diving 
under the table, dragging up the collector by main force, and thrusting him, all 
doubled up, into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. V Wliat do you mean 
to do^ wharao you want to do ? what is the matter with you?" 

While Nicholas raised up the collector. Smike had performed the same office for 
Snevellicci, who now regarded his late adversary in tipsy amazement. 

"'Look here, sir," replied Mr. IjUyvick, pointing to his astonished wife, "here is 
purity and elegance combined, whose feelings have been outraged— violated, sir i " 
"IwOr, what nonsense he talks 1" exclaimed Mrs.^ Lillyvick in answer to the 
inquiring look of Nicholas. ' ' Nobody has said anything to me." 

"Said, Henrietta ! " cried the collector. " Didn’t I sec him— Mr. Lillyvick 
couldn’t bring himself to utter the word, but he counterfeited the motion of the eye. 

' "Well 1 " cried Mrs. Lillyvick, " do you suppose nobody is ever to look at me? 
A pretty thing to be married indeed, if that was law I " 

‘ ' You didn’t mind it ?" cried the collector. » 

" Mind it 1 " repeated Mrs. Lillyvick 9 Qntemptuously. "You ought to go down 
on your knees and beg everybody’s pardon, that you ought," 

" Pardon, my dear?’’ said the dismayed collector. 

^ "Yes, and -mine first," replied Mrs. ^Lillyvick. " Do you suppose / ain't the 
best judge of what’s proper and what’s improper?" 

*^To be sure," cried fill the ladies, " Dp you suppose m shouldn't be tbc firat 
to speak, if there was anything that ought to be taken notice of?" 

" Do you suppose don’t know, sir?” said Miss Snevellicd’s papa, pulling up 
his collar and muttefing something about a punching of heads, and t^ng only^ 
withheld by qpnsideratioiis of age. With which Miss Siievdlicci's papa looked 
steadily and sternly at Mr. LillyviS for some seconds, and then Rising ddlberaudy 
frdtn hil chair, kissed the ladies all round, beginning with Mrs. Lillyvick 
The unhappy collector looked piteously at bis wife, os if to see wbetbt^ Uieie wae 
any qpe trait of Miss Petowker left in Mrs. Lillyvick and finding, too surely .dtiU 
Uiere was not, begged pardon of all the company wi^ great humility* sot 
, (moh a crest-fallen, dispirited, disenchanted manihai despite all hie se^ham and^ 
itfetage, he was quite an ^ject of ooinpassio& 
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Miss Snevellicci's papa being greatly excUtecl by this triu/lph, and incontestable 
proof of his ijopularity ^ith the fair sex, quickly grcw//convivial, yot to sny 
uproarious ; volunteering lUOiu than one song of no inconsiderable length, and ro 
galing the social circle beMen-wbilcs with recollections of divsrs splendid women 
Who hadi^been suppose^^l^ entertain a passion for himself, several of whom he 
toasted by name. tc^iMjjitipCas^n to remark at the same time that if had been a 
little more alive to hisC^ interest, he might have been rolling at that moment in 
his chari’ot-and-four. These reminiscences appeared to awaken 4io very torturing 
pangs in the breast of Mrs. Snevellicci, who was sufficiently occupied in descanting to 
Nicholas upon the manifold accomplishments and merits of her daughter. Nor 
the young lady herself at all behind-hand in di^laying her choicest allurements ; 
but these, heightened as they were by the artifices of Miss I^drook, had no effect 
whatever in increasing the attentions of Nicholas, who, with thq<prcccdent of Miss 
Squeers still fre||;i iiwhis memory, steadily resisted every fascination, and placed so 
strict a guard upon his behaviour that when he had taken his leave the la^^ were 
unanimous in pronouncing him quite a monster of insensibility. 

Next daj^thc posters appeared in due course, and the public were informci^'in - 
all the colours of the rainbow, and in letters afflicted with every possible variation of 
spinal deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would have the honour of making his last 
appearance that evening, and how\hat nn early application for places was requested, 
in consequence of the extraordinary overflow attendant on liis perf]|miances— it 
being a remarkable fact in theatrical history, but one long since cstab1is|^ed«b%yoml 
dispute, that it is a hopeless endeavour to attract jxjople to a theatre unless they 
can be first brought to believe that they will never get into it. 

Nicholas w'as somewhat at a loss, on entering the theatre at night, to account for 
the unusual perturbation and excitement visible iii the counten.'inces of all fhc 
company, but he was not lo9g in doubt as to the cause, for before he could make^ 
any inquiry respecting it Mr. Crummies approached, and in an agitated tone of 
voice, informed Aim that there was a London manager in the boxes. 

*' It’s the phenomenon, depend upon it, sir,’* said Crummies, dragging Nicholas 
to the little hole in the curtain that he might look through at the Ix)ndon manager. 

I have not the smallest doubt it's the fame of the phenomenon— that’s the man I 
him in the great-coat an^o shirt-collar. She shall have ten pound a-week, Johnson ; 
she shall not appear on the London boards for a farthing less. . They shan't engage 
her cither, unless they engage Mrs. Crummies too— twenty pound a-week for the 
pair ; or I’ll tell you what, I’ll throw in mys^f and the two l^ys, and tjjpy shall have 
the family for thirty. 1 can't say fairer than that. They muss take us all, if none 
of us will go without the others. That’s the way some of t^o London people do, 
and it«always answers. Thirty pound a-week. It's too cheap, Johnson. It's dirt 
cheap." 

Nicholas replied, that it certainly was ; and Mr. Vincent Crq.mmle9 taking several 
huge pinches of snuff to compose bis feelings, hurried away to tell Mrs. Crummies 
that he had quite settled the only terms that co^d be accepted, and^had resolved 
not to abate one single farthing. > 

When everybody was dressed and the curtain went u^, the excitement occasioned 
by the presence of the London manager fnereaseefa thousand-fold. Everybody 
happened to know that the London manager bad come down specially to witness 
his or her own performancei and a)l were in a flutter of anxiety and expectations. 
Some of those who were not on in the first scene, hurried to the wings, and there 
stretched their necks to have a peep at him ; others stole it^ into the two little 
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private booas over th Ategc doors, andfrom that position reconnoitred the London 
njinager. ^ Once the Epndon manager was seen tp smift— he smiled at the comiO 
countryman's pretending to catch a blue-bottle while Mrs, Crummies was making 
her greatest effect. t‘* Very good, my fine fellow," said Mr. Crummies, shaking his 
fist at the comic countryman when he came off, ^*you Jeave this conspany peat 
Saturday nigljt." 

In the same way, everybody who was oh the stage beheld no audience but one 
individuH ; cvcr 3 ^dy played to the London manager. When Mr. Lcnville in a 
sudden burst of passion called the emperor a miscreant, and then biting his glove 
'^*S!lid, "I3tit I must dissemble," instead of looking gloomily at the boards, and so 
waiting for his cue. as is proper in^uch cases, he kept his eye fixed upon the London 
manager. When Miss Bravassa sang her song at ^ber lover, who according tXf 
custVkb stood rcad)( to shake hands with her between the verses, they looked, not at 
each other but at the IxDndon manager. Mr. Crummies died«po)pt-blank at him ; 
and wl^n the two ^lards came in to take the body off after a very hard death, it 
was seen, to open its eyes and gl:ince at the I-ondon manager. At length the 
jnf manager was discovered to be asleep, ancf shortly after that fte woke up 
and went away; whereupon all the company fell foul of the unhappy comic 
countryman, dcclming that his buffoonery was the sole cause ; and Mr,; Crummiest 
said that he had put up with it for a long time, but that* he really coiiWt stand it 
any longer^ and thcrcloro would feel obliged by his looking out ifof another 
cngja^emcijf. 

All this was lh^ occasion of much amusement to Nicholas, whose only feeling 
upon the subject was one of sincere satisfaction that the great man went aw-ay 
bcifore he nppe ircd. lie went tbrough his part in the two last pieces as briskly ns 
he could, and having Ixjcn received with unbounded favour and unprecedented 
applause— so said the bills for next day, which had t>ecn printed an hour or two 
before —ho took Smike's arm, and walked home to bed. 

With the post next 'morning came a letter from Newman Noggs, vetyj'nky, very 
short, very dirty, vciy small, and very mysterious, urging Nicholas to return to 
London instantly; not to lose an instant; to be there that night if possible. 

I will," said Nicholas. *' Heaven knows I have remained here for the best, 
and sorely against my own will ; but even now I may havogiallied too long. What 
can have happened I Smike, my good fellow, here— take my purse. Put oiir things 
together, and pay what little debts we owe— quick, and we shall' be in time for the 
morning coj;y|Ji. 1 will only tell them^hat we arc going, and will return toypu 
Immediately." " 

So saying, he took htf hat, and hurrying away to the lodgings of Mr. Crummies, 
applied his hand to the knocker with such hearty good-w ill, that he awakened tbit 
gentleman, who was still in bed, and caused Mr, Bulph the pilot to' take his, 
morning's pipe very i^rly out of his mouth in the extremity of his surprise. 

'Fhe door being dpened, Nicholas ran upstairs without any ceremony^ and 
bursting into%c darkened sitting^oni on the one pair ^nt. found that the tvm 
Mister Crummlcses had sprung out of the sofa>bedstead, and ware putting on their 
. ' clothes with great rapidity, impression that it was the middle tho night, 

and the next house was on nrJ!*'« . ’ 

Bdbre he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummies icame dbwn in a fiannd go^n 
. ^ nightesp ; and to him Nicholas briefly ^tpUdned that cirmunistances ba<i 
^^dheoited which rendered it neoesskry ff>r him to London tadeilliitdy. ; 

♦* i9o good-bye," ifiid Nicholas I '’gobd^iye, 
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> He wsrt lualf-way downstairs bcffore Mr. Crummies had sfedeally reoovml hhi , , 
^aarprise to be able to gas^ out npmetbiug ilbont the posterf? 4 

I cMi't help it," T^ed Nidiolas. " Set whatever I nAy have earued this week 
against them, or If it will not repay you, say at once what will Qwlclc. quick.'* 

’ Well cry ebbut (hat,** returned Crummies. "But can*t weliaveone 
last night more?'* 

" Not an hour— not a minute," replied Nicholas, impatiently. 

Won't you stop to say something to Mrs. Crummies?" o^ed the«manager, 
.following him down to the door. 

** I couldn’t stop if it were to prolong my life a score of years," rejoined NichoUtSi 

Here, take my hand, and with it my hearty thanks. Oh I that I should have 
been fooling here ! " 

Accompanying these wor<ls with an impatient stamp on the ground, lore 
himself from the iqanngcr's detaining grasp, and darting rapidly down the .street 
was out of sight in on instant. 

Dear me, dear me," said Mr. Crummies, looking wistfully towards ihlTpomi at 
which he had just disaj^eared; " if lie only acted like that, what a deal of 
he'd draw 1 He should have kept upon this circuit ; he'd have been very useful to 
>me. But he don’t know what's good for him. lie is an impetuous youth. Young 
men are^^h, very rash." 

Mr^'Grummles being- in a moralising mood, might possibly have^ior.alised'for 
some minutes longer if he had not mechanically put his hand towards waist- 
coat pocket, whcfe he was accustomed to keep his snuff. The ab^nce Qf* any 
pocket at all in the usual direction, suddenly recalled to his recollection the fact 
that he had no waistcoat on ; and this leading him 'to a contemplation of the 
extreme scantiness of his attire, he shut the rloor abruptly, and retired upstairs 
with great precipitation. • 

Smile had made good speed while Nicholas was absent, and with hiS help 
everything -was^toon ready for th’eir departure. They scarcely stopped to lake a 
morsel of breakfast, and in less than half-an-hour arrived at the coach-office : (juite 
out of breath with the haste they had made to reach it in time. There were yet a 
few minutes to spare,, so, having .secured the places, Nicholas hurried into a 
slopseller’s har^ by, bought Smlke a great-coat. It would have l)eeo, rather 
huge for a substantial yeoman, but the .shopman averring (and with considerable 
truth) that it vnxs a most uncommon Nicholas would have purchased it in his 
impatience if it had been' twice the size. ^ • 

As they hurried up ,to the conch, which was now in the opgn streetand all ready 
tor starting, Nicholas was not a little astonished to find 'himself suddenly clutched 
in a close and violent embrace, which nearly took him off his legs ; nor was his ^ 
omazment at all lessened by hearing the Voice of Mr. Crummies exclaim, " It is ho 
—my friend, my friend I " 

Bless my heart,’' cried Nicholas, struggling in the manager's arms, " what Qro> 
ypir about?'* — ♦ 

The manager paade np reply, but strained bun to lus breast again, exclgimigg as 
he did so, " Farew^, my noble, my lion-hearted boy 1 " 

In fact, Mr. Crummies, who could never loseifey opportunity for professional 
iHsplay, had turned out fpr the express purpose of taking a public fiirowell of 
‘ Kkhclas { aoKt to render Jt the more imposing, he was now, to that young 
gamleiim's mo^. protoin^ ammyanoe, inflicting upon him a rapid succession of 
ataga embraces,*; wNcIi, oa everyltody knows, are pertormad by the embracer's 
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laying hii or her chin A ihe shoulder of the object of affection. anS looking over it. 
'Ilis Mr. Crummies dl in the highcst'stylc of nielo-drslhia, pouring forth at the 
same time all the most msmal forms of farewell he could think of, out of the stock 
pieces. Nor was th|f all, for the elder Master Crummies was going through a 
similar ceremony with Smike ; while Master Percy Cnirtnnles, with a jjery little 
second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over his left shoulder, stood by, in the 
attitude of an Attendant officer, waiting to convey the two victims to the scaffold. 

The lo9kers-on Jaughed very heartily, and as it was as well to put a good face 
upon the matter, Nicholas laughed too when he had succeeded in disengaging 
* himself; and rescuing the astonished Smike, climbed up to the coach after him, 
and kissed his hand in honour of the absent Mrs. Crumniles as they rolled away. 


CHAPTER XXXI., . 

OF RAT.PII NTOKLEUY AND NEWMAN NOGGS. AND SOME WISE PRECAUTIONS, 
THE SUCCESS OR FAILURE OF WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE SEQUEL. 

1 N blissful UT^onsciousness that his nephew was hastening at the utmost speed of 
four gflod horsos towards bis sphere of action, and that every passing minute 
diminished tTie distance between them, Ralph Nickleby sat that giorning occupied 
in his customary avociitions, and yet unable to prevent his thoughts wandering 
from time to tinie back to the interview which had taken place between himself and 
his nicce on the previous day. At such intervals, after a few moments of abstraction, 
Ralph would murmur some peevish interjection, and apply himself with renewed 
stcadiiless of purpose to the ledger before him, but again and .again the samje train 
of ilioiiglit came back despite all his efforts to prevent it, confuSing him in his 
calculations, and utterly distracting his attention from the figures over which he 
bent. At length Ralph laid down his pen, and threw himself back in his chair, as 
though bo had made up his mind to siUow the obtrusive current of reflection to 
take its own course, and, by giving it full scope, to rid him^lf of it effectually. 

" I am not a man to be moved by a pretty face," muttered Ralph sternly, 
** Tlicre is a grinning skull beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface swj^at, and not its delicate ^vering. And yet I almost like the girl, 
or should if she hadebcen less proudly ^nd squeamishly brought up. If the boy 
were drowned or hangeej^ and the mother dead, this house should be her home. 1 
W'ish they were, with all my soul." 

. Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt towards Nicholas, and the 
bitter contempt with which he sneered at poor hlrs. Nickleby— notwithstanding the 
Uxiscncss with which he had behawd, and was then beliaving, and would behave 
l^ain ifhisinteitbtpromptcdhim, tq^ards Kateherself— still there was, strangethbug^ 
it m^v sc^m, something humanising and even gentle in bis thought^ at that moment. 
He thought of what his home might be if Kate were tlwre ; he placed ha- in the 
empty chair, looked upon her, heard her speak ; he felt again upon his arm the 
gentle^rcssure of the trembling hand ; he strewed his costly rooms with Uie hundred 
silent tokens of feminine presence and occupation ; he came back agsun to the cold 
fireside and the silent dr^uy splendour ; and in tfiat one glimpse of a better nature, 

? bom as it was of scliish thottghts, the rich man felt himsS friendless, childless, and 
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alone. Gold, fA* tho instant, lost its lustre in his eyes, fw there were ooimtlesa 
treasures of the heart which it could never^urchase. 7 

A very slight drcttinstance was sufficient to banish such'^ieflcctions from the mind 
of such a man, As Ralph locdeed vacantly out across the yard towards the window 
of the other office, he became suddenly aware of the earnest oteervaiion of Newman 
Noggs, who, with his red nose, almost touching the glass, feigned to be mending a 
pen with a rusty fragment of a knife, but was in reality staring at lii^employer with 
a countemince of the closest and most eager scrutiny. • 

Ralph exchanged his dreamy posture for his accustomed business attitude : the 
face of Newman disappeared, and the train of thought took to flight, all simul- 
taneously and in an instant. • 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang his bell. Newman answered the summons, and 
Ralph raised his eyes stealthily to his face, as if he almost feai^d to read there, a 
knowledge of his recent thoughts. 

There was nffi tKe smallest speculation, however, in the countenance of Newman 
Noggs. If it be possible to imagine a man, with two eyes in his hcad,ffilnd both 
wide opeiv looking in lid^'dire^ion whatever, and seeing nothing, Newman app^gl 
to be that man while Ralph Nickleby regarded him. 

How now growled Ralph. 

" Oh ( ” said Newman, throwing some intelligence into his eyes all at once, and 
dropping them on his master, 1 thought you rang." With which laconic remark 
Newman turned round and hobbled away. 

" Stop I " said Ralph. 

Newman stopped ; not at all disconcerted. 

** I did ring." 

*' I knew you did." 

"Then why do you oflfeipto go if you knew that ?" 

"I thought you rang to say you didn’t ring," replied Newman. "You often 
do." f 

" How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sirrah ?" demanded Ralph. 

" Stare I " cried Newman, " at you/ Ha, ha I " which was all the expUuiaiion 
Newman deigned to offer. 

"Be careful, sir," said Ralph, looking steadily at him. "Let me have no 
drunken fooling here. *Do you see this parcel? " 

" It's big enough," rejoined Newman. 

" Carry it into the City ; to Cross, in Broad Street, and leave j} there— quick. 
Do you hear ? " 

Newman gave a dogged kind of nod to express an aflirmatlTc reply, and, leaving 
the room for a few seconds, returned with his hat. HavinJ made various ineffective 
attempts to fit the parcel (which was some two feet square) into the crown thereof, 
Newman took it under his arm, and after putting on his fingerless gloves with great 
precision and nicety, keeping his eyes fixed upon Mr. Ralplf Nickleby all the time, 
ie adjusted his hat upon his head with as much care, real or pi^^tcndcd, as if it 
**ere a brand-new one of the most expensive ijialiiy, and at last departed on his 
errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude and despatch, only calling 
at one public-house for half a minute, and even that might be said to be in l^js way, 
for he went in at one door and came out at the other ; but as he returned and harl 
got s 6 far homewards as the Strsffid, Newman began to loiter with the uncertain air 
of a man who has not quite made up bis mind whether to halt or go straight 
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forwards. After a vcrl short consideration, tlfe former, inclination prevailed, and 
making towards the pdkt he had had ^n bis mind, Ne^fman knocluN] a inodest 
double-knock, or rather a nervous single one, at Miss La Creevy*s door. 

It was opened by a^strange servant, on whom the odd figure of the visitor did not 
appear to make the most favourable Impression possible, inasmuch ^ she nO 
sooner saw him than she very nearly closed it, and placing herself in the naiTow 
gap, inquired %hat he wanted. Out Newman merely uttering the monosyllable 
“ Noggs.’kas if it tverc some cabalistic word, at sound of which bolts would fly back 
and doors open, pushed briskly past and gained the door of Miss La Creevy's 
‘-sitting-room, before the astonished servant could offer any opposition. 

*' Walk in if you please,” said Miss La Creevy in reply to lire soimd of NeWman’i 
knuckles ; and in he walked accordingly. 

*' BIq|s us 1 ” criigi Miss La Creevy, starting as Newman bolted in ; *' What did 
you want, sir?” ^ 

“ You have forgotten me,” said Newman, with an inclination of the head. ^ I 
wonder iSk that. That nobody should remember me who knew me in other days, 
hnaamral enough ; but there are few people who, sceftig me once, forget tne mow,** 
«e glanced, as he spoke, at his shabby clothes and paralytic limb, and slightly shook 
his head. 

"1 did forget you, I declare,” said Miss La Creevy, rising to receive Newman, 
who met her luilf-way, "and 1 am ashamed of myself for doing so ; for you are a 
kind, g^od crftituvc, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell me all about Miss Nickleby, 
Poor dear tMng ! I haven’t seen her for this many a week.” 

" How's jLlwt 1 ” asked NewTuan, 

“Why, (he truth is, Afr. Noggs,” said Miss La Creevy, “ that I have been out on 
a visit— the first visit I have made for fifteen years.” 

" That is a long time,” said Newman, sadly. o 

" So it Is tt very long time to look back ui)on in years, though, somehow or other, 
tliank Heaven, the solitary days roll away peacefully and happily efiough," replied 
tlie miniature painter. " I have a brother, Mr. Noggs— the only relation I have— 
and all that time 1 never saw him once. Not that we ever quarrelled, but he was 
apprenticed down in the country, and he got married there, and new lies and 
affections springing up about him, he forgot a poor little woman like me. as it was 
very reasonable he should, you know. Don't suppose that I complain about that, 
because 1 always said to myself, ' It is very natural ; ix>or dear John is making 
his way in the \^orld, find has a wife to tell his cares and troubles to, and children 
now to play a*fi&ut hii)^ so God bless hiA and them, and send we may all meet 
together one day wheife w e shall part no more,’ But what do you think, Mr. Noggs,” 
said the miniature painter, brightening up and clapping her hands, "of that very 
sauie brother coming up to London at last, and never resting till he found me out ?— 
what do you think of his coming here and sitting down in that veiy chair, ahd 
crying like a child because he was 'glad to see me?— what do ]rou think Of his 
insisting on taking me do>vn all tlmj^y into the country to his own house (quitei|| 
0 , .suQiptuQUs place, Mr. Noggs, with a large garden and I don’t Igaow how many 
fields, and a man «Y livery waiting at tabic, and cows and 'horses and pigs and I 
don't kitow what besides), and making me stay a whole month, and pressing me to 
stop th«re all my life?— yes, all my life— nnd so did his wife, and so did the children 
...-and there were four of them, and one, the eldest girl of all, they— they had 
named her after mo dght good years before, they had indeed. I nem was so 
; in aU my life I never was i” The worthy soul hid her face in her hand'^ 
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kerchief» atid ^bed aloud ; for it was the first opportunity she bad bad of 
unburdening her heart, %i!d it would bave»its way. 

*‘But bless nay life,** said Miss La Creevy, w iping her eyes after a short pause, 
and cramming her handkerchief into her pocket u'ith great bustle and despatch t 
what a fooUsh creature 1 must seem to you, Mr. Koggs ! shouldn't have said 
anythin^about it, only 1 wanted to explain to you how it was 1 hadn't seen Miss 
Nickieby.*' 

Have you seen the old lady ?** asked Newman, ^ 

** You mean Mrs, Nickieby ?“ said Miss I.a Creevy. '* Then*! tell you what. Mr. 
l^oggs, if you want to keep in the good books in that quarter. }'ou had better not 
call her the old lady any more, for I susjXH't wouldn’t be best pleased to hear 
you. Yes, I went there the night before last, but .she was quite on the high ropes 
about something, and was so grand and mysterious, that I couldn't make anything 
of her ; so, to tell you the truth, 1 took it into my head to be ^^aiul too, Md c,ime 
away in state.* I ftiouglit she would have come round again before this, but she 
hasn't been here.'* 

** Abo^t Miss Nickieby — n*' said Newman. 

" Why, she was here twice while 1 was aw ay," returned Miss La Creevy. • ' rwiw 
afraid she mightn't like to have me catling on her amongst those gruU folk.s in 
what’s-its-naine Place, so I thought I'd wait a day or two, and if I didn't see her, 
write.'* 

Ah I " exclaimed Newman, cracking his fingers. 

“However, I want to hear all the news about them from you,” tfaid Miss La 
Creevy. “How” is the old rough-and-tough monsttT of Golden Square? Well, of 
course ; such people always are. I don't mean how is he in health, but how is he 
going on ; how is he behaving himself?" 

“ Damn him I ” cried lawman, dashing his chcrislicd hut on the floor ; “like a 
false hound.” 

“ Gracious, iMr. Noggs, you quite terrify me!” exclaimed Miss La Creevy, 
turning pale. 

“ 1 should have spoilt his features yc-sterday afternoon if I could have .afforded 
said Newman, moving restlessly about, and sluiking his list at a ixirirait of • 
Canning over the mantelpiece. “I was vciy near it, 1 was obliged to put my 
bands in my pockets, %nd keep 'em there very light. I shall do it some day in liiat 
little back-parlour, I know I shall. I should have done it before now, if I hadn't 
been afraid of mqking bad worse. I shall double-lock myself in with him and have 
it out before I die. I'm quite certain of ilf* 

“ 1 shall scream if you don't compose yourself, Mr. NoggfT* si .. . 

*' I'm sure I shan't be able to help it." • 

“ Never mind," rejoined Newman, darting violently to and fro. “ He's coming 
up to-night : I wrote to tell him. He lillle thinks I know ; he little thinks I care. 
Cunning scoundrel I he don't think that. Not he, not he. * Never mind, I'JUhwart 
^ him — /, Newman Noggs. Ho, ho, the ras(^ I " ^ 

Lashing himself up to an extravagant piteffiff fury, Newman Noggs jerked him- 
self about the room with the most ctxentric motion ever beheld in a hmban dCing : 
now sparring at the little' miniatures on the wall, and now giving liinLself violent 
thumps on the head, as if to heighten the delusion, until he sank down in hi| former 
scat quite breathless and exhausted. 

*• Tliere," said Newman, picRing up bis bat ; “ that's done me good. Now I'm 
better, and I'll tetl you all about it," 
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It took some little time to reassure Miss ha. Creevj', who httd been almost 
frightened out of her ^nses by this remarkable demon|tration ; but that done, 
Newman faithfully related all tliat had passed in the interview between Kate and 
her uncle, prefacing his narrative with a statement of his previous suspicions on the 
subject, and his reasons for forming them ; and concluding with a communication 
of the step he had taken in secretly writing to Nicholas. ^ 

Though littjg Miss Ijsl Creevy's indignation was not so singularly displayed as 
Newman'^ it was scarcely inferior in violence and intensity. Indeed if Ralph 
Nicklcby nad happened to make his appearance in the room at that moment, there 
is some doubt whether he would not have found Miss La Creevy a more dangerous 
opponent than even Newman Noggs himself. 

"God forgive me for saying so,'’*said Miss La Creevy, as a wind-up to all her 
expressions of anger, "but I really feel as if I could stick this into him with 
pleasufeil’ • 

It was not a very awful weapon that Miss La Creevy held, it beingiin fact nothing 
more n^ less than a blacklead pencil ; but discovering her mistake, the little 
portrait painter exchanged it for a mother-of-pearl fruit knife, wherewitl^ in proof 
desperate thoughts, she made a lunge as she siX)ke, which would have 
scarcely disturbed the crumb of a half-quartern loaf. 

"She won't stop where she is, after to-night,’* said Newman. "That’s a* 
comfort." 

"Stop I " eded Miss La Creevy, "she should have left there, weeks ago,” 

— li we^ad known of this," rejoined Newman. "But wc didn’t. Nobody 
could properly interfere but her mother or brother. The mother’s weak-poor 
thing— weak. I'hc dear young man will be here to-night." 

" Heart alive 1 ’’ cried Miss I,a Creevy. "He will do something desperate, Mr. 
Noggs, if you tell him ‘all at once." 

Newman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a thoughtful look. 

" Dcfjend upon it," said Miss Creevy, eaincslly, " if you are |^t very careful 
in breaking out the truth to him, he will do some violence upon his uncle or one of 
these men that will bring some terrible calamity upon his own head, and grief and 
sorrow to us all." 

" I never thought of that," rejoined Newman, his countenance falling more and 
more. " I came to ask you to receive his sister incase he brof^ht her here, but ’’ 

" But this is a matter of much greater importance," inierrupled Miss La Creevy ; 
" that you might have been sure of before you came, but the end of this, nobody 
can foresee, uvilCss you are very guarded afcd careful." 

"\Vhatr<i» I do?«'^cricd Newman, scratching his head with an air of great 
vexation and perplexity.* "If he was to talk of pistolling 'em oil, 1 should be 
obliged to say, * Certainly— serve 'em right.* " 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek on hiring this, and instantly 
set about extorting a solemn pledge from Newman that he would use his utmost 
endeavours to pimify the wrath of Nicj^las ; which, after some demur, was conceded. 
They then consulted together on tllRafest and surest mode of communicating to 
him the circumstances which had rendered bis presence necessary. * 

" He must have time to cool before he can possibly do anything," said Miss La 
Creevy. ' ' That is of the greatest consequence. He must not be told until late at 
night."* 

" But ho’U be in town between six and seven ihis^cning," replied Kes^-man. " / 
eBiSt % keep it from him when he asks me." 
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**Then you mult go out. Mr. Noggs,** said Miss La Creevy. “You can easily 
have been kept away by business, and must not return till nearly midnight.” 

" Then he'll come straight here,” retorted Newman. 

“ So I suppose,” observed Miss La Creevy ; “but he won't jnd me at home, for 
'11 go straight to the City the instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs, 
Nickleby, Ibd take her away to the theatre, so that he may not even know where 
his sister lives.” • # 

Upon further discussion, this appeared the safest and most feasible mod# of pro- 
ceeding that could possibly be adopted. Therefore it was finally*detennined that 
matters should be so arranged, and Newman, after listening to many supplementary 
cautions and entreaties, took his leave of MissJLa Creevy and trudged back to 
Golden Square ; ruminating as he went upon a vast number of possibilities and im- 
possibilities which crowded upon his brain, and arose out of the conversation that 
had just terminated. * * 




. CHAPTER XXXII. 

RELATING CHIEFLY TO SOME REMARKABLE CONVERSATION, AND SOME 
REMARKABLE PROCEEDINGS TO WIIICII IT GIVES RISE.^ , 

" London at last f ’* cried Nicholas, throwing back his great-coat and rousing 
Sinlke from a long nap. ** It seemed to me as though we should never reach it.” 

"And yet you came along at a tidy pace too,” observed the coacliman, looking 
over his shoulder at Nicholas with no very pleasant expression of countenance. 

" Ay, I know that,” w'as tfie reply ; "but I have been very anxious to be at my 
journey’s end, an^ that makes the way seem long.” 

"Well,” remarked the coachman, "if the way seemed long with such cattle as 
you’ve sat behind, you must have been most uncommon anxious ; ” and so saying, 
he let out his whip-lash and touched up a little boy on the calves of Ins legs by way 
of emphasis. 

They rattled on through the noisy, bustling, crowded streets of London, now dis- 
playing long double rows of brightly-burning lamps, dotted here and there with the 
chemist’s glaring lights, and illuminated besides with the brilliant flood that streamed 
from the windows of the shops, where sparMing jewellery, silks and 4iivcts of the 
richest colours, the most inviting delicacies, and most sumptuou?articles of luxurious 
ornament, succeeded each other in rich and glittering profiisivin. Streams of people 
apparently without end poured on and on, jostling each other in the crowd and 
hurrying forward, scarcely seeming to notice the riches that surrounded them on 
every side ; while vehicles of all shapes and makes, mingleck up together in one 
moving mass like running water, lent their ceaseless roar to swell ^ic noise and 
tumult. 

As they dashed ify the quickly-changing and ever-varying objects, it was\;urioTSs 
to observe in what a strange procession they passed before the eye. Emporiums 
of splendid' dresses, the materials brought from every quarter of the world ; te^^pt- 
iag stores of everything to stimulate and pamper the sated appetite and give nc*w 
relish to the oft-repeated feast ; vessels of bumislicd gold and silver, wrought into 
every exquisite form of vase, and dish; and goblet ; guns, swords, pistols, and 
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.patent engines of destniction ; screws and irons for the crookSl, cbthes for the 
newly- born, drugs for the sick, coffins fbr the dead, and thurebyards for the buried 
—all these Jumbled each with the other and flocking side by side, seemed to flit by 
ill motley dance lik| the fantastic groups pf the old Dutch painter, and with the 
same stem moral for the unheeding restless crowd. ' ^ 

Nor were there wanting objects in the crowd itself to give new point and purpose 
to the shiflii% scene. The rags of th#squalid ballad-singer fluttered in the rich 
light thftt showe^l the goldsmith's treasures, pale and pinched-up faces hovered 
about the windows where was tempting food, hungry eyes wandered over the profu- 
sion guarded by one thin sheet of brittle glass— an iron wall to them ; half-naked 
shivering figures stopped to gaze at Chinese shawls and golden stuffs of India. 
There was a christening-party at the largest coffin-maker's, and a funeral hatcliment 
had stuped son^ great improvements in the bravest mansion. Life and death 
went hand in hand ; wealth and poverty stood side by side ; jrepletion and starva- 
tion them down together. * 

Bu^ was Ixmdon ; and the old country lady inside, who had put her head out 
coach-window a mile or two this side Kingslhn, and cried out the driver 
that she was sure he must have passed it and forgotten to set her down, was 
satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike ot the inn where the coach stopped, 
and repaired, without the delay of another moment, to the lodgings of Newman 
Noggs ;^for%is anxiety and impatience had increased with every succeeding minute, 
and ivcre sffmost Ijcyond control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle had been left burning ; the 
floor was cleanly swept, the room was as comfortably arranged as such a room 
could be, and meat and drink were placed in order upon the table. Everything 
bespoke the affectionate care and attention of NcwmaiwNoggs, but Newman himself 
was not there. 

“ Do you know what time he will be home?” inquired Nicholfc, tapping at the 
door of Newman's front neighbour. 

*'Ah, Mr. Johnson!” said Growl, presenting himself. "Welcome, sir,— How 
well you're looking I I never could have believed ’* 

" Pardon me," interposed Nicholas. " My question— ^m extremely anxious to 
know.” 

" Why, he has a troublesome affair of business,” replied Growl, "and will not be 
home beforciwelvo o'clock. He was vgry unwilling to go, I can tell you, but there 
was no helpfor it.^«*However, he left word that you were to make yourself com- 
fortable till he came bj^ck, and tliat 1 was to entertain you, which 1 shall be very 
glad to do." 

In proof of his extreme readiness to exert himself for the general entertainment, 
Mr. Growl drew a cl^r to the table as he spoke, and helping himself plentifully to 
the cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smike to follow his example. 

Dlsiippoint^l and uneasy, Ni 9 |||:^as could touch no food, so, after he had seen 
Sqpke ^;omfortably established at the table, he walked out (despite a great many 
dissuasions uttered by Mr. Growl with his mouth full), and left Smike to detain 
Newman in case he returned first. 

As^Miss I. a Greevy had anticipated, Nicholas betook himself straight to her house. 
- Fuiding her from home, he debated within him^lf for some time whether he shOuH 
go to his mother's residence and so compromise her with I^alph Nickl^y. Fhfly 
persuaded, however, that ^Newman would &ot have solicited him to retuni 
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iSk^ was some string reason which required !iis presence at .home, he resolved to 
.go tiierei and hastened eastwards with ait speed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, until past twelve or laiep. 
She believed Miss Nickleby was well, but jshe didn't live at honw now, nor did she 
come home^except very seldom. She couldn’t say where she was stopping, but it 
was not at Madame Mantalini's — she was sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently and apprehending he knew not^^vflat disaster. 
Nichola.s returned to where he had left Smike. Newman had not l^n honib. Me 
wouldn’t be, till twelve o'clock ; there was no chance of it. Was them no possibility 
of sending to fetch him if it were only for an instant, or forwarding to liim one line 
of writing to which he might return a verbal replys? That was quite Impracticable. 
He was not at Golden Square, and probably had been sent to execute some 
commission at a distance. • ' 

Nicholas tried to remain quietly where he was, but he felt so nervous and excited 
that he could not still. He seemed to be losing time unlcj.s ho was tnovhj^ It 
was an absurd fancy, he knew, but he was wholly unable to resist it. So, nctook 
up his hat aisd rambled out agaHk. ^ 

He strolled westward this time, pacing tlic long, streets with hurried footsteps, 
and agitated by a thousand misgivings and apprehensions which ho could not over- 
come. He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and deserted, and increased his rata 
of walking as if in the hope of leaving his thoughts behind, They crenvded upon 
him more thickly, however, now there were no passing objects to aitijift his 
attention ; and the one idea was always uppermost, that some stroke ortll-fortuno 
must have occurred so calamitous in Us nature that all were fearful of di.sclosing it 
to him. The old question arose again and again— What could it be ? Nicholas 
walked till he was weary, but was not one bit the wiser ; and indeed he came out of 
the Park at last a great deal more confused and perplc.xed than when he went in. 

He had taken scarcely anything to cat or drink since early in the morning, and 
felt quite worn-ou#and exhausted. As he returned languidly towards the j)oint from 
which he had started, along one of the thoroughfares which lies betweim Park I.ane 
and Bond Street, he passed a handsome hotel, before which he stoppecl mechanically. 

“An expensive place, I dare say,” thought Nicholas; “Vmt a pint of wine and 
a biscuit arc no great de^juch wherever they are h.ad. And yet 1 don’t know.” 

He walked on a few steps, but looking wistfully down the long vista of gas-lamps 
before him, and thinking how long it would take to reach the end of it— and being 
besides in that kind of mood in which a man is most disposed to yicl^o his first 
impulse*-and being, besides, strongly attraacd to the hotel, m part by curiosity, 
and in part by some odd mixture of feelings which he would jiavc been troubled to 
define — Nicholas turned back again, and walked into the coffee-room. 

It was very handsomely furnished. The walls were ornamented with the. choicest 
specimens of French paper, enriched with a gilded cornice of elegant design. The 
floor was covered with a rich carpet ; and two superb mirrors, one above the chimney- 
piecc and one at the opposite end of the rocij^rcaching from iiOQ^r to ceiling, 
multiplied the otb^ beauties and added new ones of their own to enhapee tjjp 
general effect. There was a rather noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by the 
fire-place, and only two other persons present— both elderly gentlemen, and both 
alone. • 

Observing all this in the first comprehensive glance with which a stranger surveys 
a place that is new tohtm, Nicholas sat himself down in the box next to the noisy party, 
with hi» bock towards and postponing his order for a pint of claret untif such 
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time os the waiter and one of the elderly gentlemen should liave^settled a disputed 
question relative to the price of an item in the bill of farf , took up a newspaper and 
began to read. 

He had not read twenty Iines« and was in truth half dozing, when he was startled 
by the mention of ms sister’s name. “ Little Kate Nickleby ” were the words that 
caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, and as he did so,^w by the 
reflection inihe opposite glass that two of the party behind him had risen and were 
standing before the fire. * ' It must have come from one of them/' thought Nicholas. 
He waited to hchr more with a countenance of some indignation, for the tone of 
speech had been anything but respectful, and the appearance of the individual 
whom he presumed to have been ^he speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person— so Nicholas observed in the same glance at the mirror which had 
enabled him tg sje his face— was standing with his back to the fire conversing with 
a younger man, who stood with his back to the company, wore his hat, and was 
adjusting his shirt collar by the aid of the glass. They spoke'in Whispers, now and 
tH&n^rsting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas could catch no repetition of the 
words, nor anything sounding at all like the wor^a, which lud attracted his atten* 
^t!bn. 

At length the two resumed their seats, and more wine being ordered, the party 
grew louder in their mirth. Still there was no reference made to anybody with 
whom he was acquainted, and Nicholas became persuaded that his excited fancy 
had q|thcr ftnagined the sounds altogether, or converted some other words into the 
natuc ^hi«h had been so much in his thoughts. 

It is remarkable too," thought Nicholas : ‘Mf it had been ‘ Kate’ or * Kate 
Nickleby,' 1 should not have been so much surprised ; but ' little Kate Nickleby I”’ 
The wine coming at the moment prevented his finishing the sentence. He 

swallowed a glassful and took up the paper again. ^ that instant 

“ Little Kate Nickleby ! " cried a voice behind him. 

" 1 was right," muttered Nicholas as the paper fell from his ha^d. '* And it was 
the man I supposed." 

"As there was a proper objection to drinking her in heeltaps," said the voice, 
“ we’ll give her the first glass in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby I " 

' " Little Kate Nickleby," cried the other three. And the glasses were set down 
empty. ^ 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight and careless mention of his 
sister's name in a public place, Nicholas fired at once ; but he kept himself quiet by 
a great cffrrf, and did not even turn lift head. 

•‘The jade I " daicl the same voice which had spoken before. "She's a true 
Nickleby— a worthy ithitator of her old uncle Ralph— she hangs back to be more 
sought after— so does he ; nothing to be got out of Ralph unless you follow him up, 
and then the money comes doubly welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, for you’re 
imjmtient and he isrft. Oh I infernal cunning." 

" Infernal gunning," echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect ago^ as the two elderly gentlemen opposite rose one 
after Uib other and went away, lest they should be the means ortiis losing one word 
of what was said. But the conversation was suspended as Ih^ withdrew, and 
resutped with even greater freedom when they had left the room. 

"I am afraid," said the younger gentleman, "that the old woman has grown 
jeo-a-lous and locked her up. Upon my soul it looks like 

*' Jf they quarrel and little Nickleby' goes home to her mother, so much the better/' 
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said the Grst. I can do anything with the old lady. She’ll believe anythin'^ I 
tell her." • ‘ 

“ Egad that’s true," returned the other voice. '* Ha, ha, ha I Poor deyvle ! " 

The laugh was taken up by the two voices w^hich always cwne in together, and 
became geiji^ral at Mrs. Nickleby’s expense. Nicholas turned burning hot with rage, 
but he commanded himself for the moment, and waited to hear more. 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice It that as the wiifi went round 
he heard enough to acquaint him with the characters and designs of thoft whose 
conversation he overheard ; to possess him with the full extent of Ralph’s villany, 
and the real reason of his own presence being required in London. He heard all 
this and more. He heard his sister's sufferings derided, and her virtuous conduct 
jeered at and brutally misconstrued ; he heard her name btuidied from mouth to 
mouth, and herself made the subject of coarse and insolent wayem, free speech, 
and licentious jesdng^ 

The man who had spoken first, led the conversatiold and indeed almost engpisaed 
it, being only stimulated from time to time by some slight observation from one or 
other of his^oinpanions. To ffim then Nicholas addressed himself when he 
sufficiently composed to 'stand before the party, and force the words from his 
parched and scorching throat. 

Let me have a word with you, sir," said Nicholas. 

“ With me, sir?" retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing him in disdaiqful surprise. 

I said with you," replied Nicholas, speaking with great difficulty, for Jiis^Assion 
choked him. 

“A mysterious stranger, upon my soul!" exclaimed Sir Mulberry, raising his 
wine-glass to his lips, and looking round upon his friends. 

Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or do you refuse ? ’’ said Nicholas, 
sternly. • 

Sir Mulberry nmrely paused in the act of drinking, and bade him either name his 
business or leave tne tabic. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it Ixjfore him. 

“There, sir," said Nicholas ; " my business you will guess." 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not unmixed with some confusion, 
appeared in the face of Sjy Mulberry as he read the name ; but he subdued it in an 
instant, and tossing the card to Ixird Verisopht, who sal opposite, drew a tooth- 
pick from a glass before him, and very leisurely applied it to his mouth. 

“Your name and address?" said Nichol^, turning paler as his pa^j^gn kindled. 

“ I shall give you neither," replied Sir Mulberry, 

“ If there is a gentleman in this party," said Nicholas, loolfcing round and scarcely 
able to make his white lips form the words, “ he will acquaint me with the name and 
residence of this man." 

There w'as a dead silence. ^ 

“ I am the brother of the young lady who has been the subject of conversation 
here," said Nicholas. “ I denounce this personas a liar, and imi^nch him os a 
coward. If he ha* a friend here, he will save him the disgrace of paltry; atten^t 
to conceal his name— an uttcriy useless one —for 1 will find it out, nor leave him 
until I have." 

Sir Mulbeny looked at him contemptuously, and. addressing his companions, Aiid — 

“ Let the Mow 1 have nq^g serious to say to boys of kis station ; and 
his pretty sister shall save hhn a broten head, if be talks till midnight." 

“ You are a base and spiritless scoundrel ! " said Nicholas, “and shall l^e pro- 
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claimed so to tbe world, I will know you 1 1 will follow you boine if you waft fii$ 
streets till morning/* 

Sir Mulberry's hand involuntarily dosed upon the decsQiter, and he seemed for 
Instant about to humpb it at the head of his challenger. But he only filled hiS 
glass, and laughed in derision,. ' 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the party, and summoning the 
^ter, paid^iis bill. * * r • 

“ D<^ou knc^ that person's name ? *' he inquired of the man in an audible voice { 
pointing out 3ir Mulberry as he put the question. . . » > 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices which had always spbkeii*to|ether* 
echoed the laugh ; but rather feebly. 

*'That gentleman, sir?" replied the waiter, who, no doubt, knew his cue, and ' 
onsweped with jut^t as little respect, and just as much impertinence as he could saf^‘ 
show : **no, sir, I do not, sir." 

pere, you sir," cried Sir Mulberry, as the man ws» retiring; **do you hnow 
person's name? " 

“ Name, sir? No, sir." ^ ^ 

' *' Than you’ll find it there,” said Sir Mulberry, throwing Nicholas's card towards . 

, him ** and wlien you have made yourself ma^er of it, put. that piece of pasteboard 
■in the fire — do you hear me ?" 

The man grinned, and looking doubtfully at Nicholas, compromised the matter 
by stuping ihe card in the chimney-glass. Having done this, he retired. 

Nicholak folded his arms, and, biting his lip, sat perfectly quiet ; sufficiently 
expressing by his manner, however, a firm determination to cany his threat of 
following Sir Mulberry home, into steady execution. 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger member of the party ajp^b^red 
to remonstrate with his friend, that he objected to tl is course of proceeding, and , 
urged him to comply with the request which Nicholas had made. Sir Mulbeny, 
however, who was not quite sober, and wiio was in a sullen asffi dogged state of 
obstinacy, soon silenced the representations of his weak young friend, smd further 
seemed— as if to save himself from a repetition of thein^to insist on bciUgleft alone. 
Howdver this might have been, the young gentleman and the two who had always 
spoken together, actually rose to go after a short inter^, and pre^tly retired, 
leaving their friend alone with Nicholas. 

Ht will be very readily supposed that to one in the condition of Nicholas, Jhc 
minutes appeared to move with leaden, wings indeed, and that their progress did 
not seem ^ morcefapid from the monotonous ticking of a French clodc, 6r the 
shrill sound of its little^bqll which told the quarters. But there he sat : and in his 
old scat on the opposite side of the room reclined Sir Mulberry Hawk, with his legs 
upon the cushion, and his handkerchief thrown negligently over his knees : finishing 
his mttgnum of claret W'ith the utmost coolness and indifference. 

Thus they reraaiflA in perfect silence for upwards of an hour— Nicholas would ^ 
have thought«for three hours a^J|wt, but that the little bell had only gone fo& 
t^iglies. Twice or thrice he loolmol angrily and impatiently roqpd ; but there 
Sir Miifberry in the same attitude, putting his glass tohis Ups from bum to time, 
and looking vacantly at the wall, as if he were wholly ignorant of the piwseitoe Of 
Itny It'dng peison. ' ■ 

At Imigth he yawned, stretched himsMf, and losei walked coolly to and 

hiving surveyed himself therein, tam^ round ^ honoiirld Nicholei.wi'th 
. f^d contemiHuous stare, Nkho^sUtM ag>^ with right 
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Ibis shouldm smUed Ji^ightlix* Wg* tb® bell, and ordered the tindter to ‘ 
' him on with hfar^sreat-ll^t. 

(^e man did so» and held the door open, 

. Don't wait," said Sir Mulberry ; and they were alone agaln^ 

Mulhinry took several turns up and down th^ room, whistling carelessly all 
tile time : stopped to jSnish the last glass of claret which he had poured out a few 
l^utes tSefore^ walked again, put on bis hat, adjusted it by the glass.^lrew on his 
g^ves, and, at last, walked slowly out. Nicholas, who had b^i^n fumftg and 
clia5n|f until .he^was nearly wild, darted from his scat, and followed him-<so 
dosely, tHat before the door had swung upon its hinges after Sir Mull^crry’s passing 
out, th%^ood side by side in the street together. ^ 

, -STbere was a private c.abriolet in waiting ; tlie groom opened the apron, and 
jumped out to the horse's Iiead. ^ ^ . 

Will you mal^ yourself known to me?*' asked Nicholas, in a suppressed voice, 
replied the other fiercely, and confirming the refusal with an^^th. 

^*No." 

If you *lrust to your hors#s speed, you will find yourself mistaken,*’ saW. 
Nicholas. ** 1 will accompany you. By Heaven 1 will, if I bang on to the 
footboard." • ' 

** You shall be horsewhipped if you do," returned Sir Mulberry. ’ ^ 

** You are a villain," said Nicholas. ^ 

” You are an errand-boy for aught I know," saW Sir Mulberry Hawk. , 

I am the son of a country gentleman," rcUirned Nicholas, your equal in t3irth 
and education, and your sui^erior I trast in cverytliing besides. I tell you ngnin, 
Miss Nicklcby is my sister. Will you or will you not answer for your unmanly anrl 
brut'afoonduct ? " 

" Xo a proper champion— fhs. To you— no," returned Sir Mulberry, taking the 
reins in his hand^ Stand out of the way, dog. William, let go her head." . 

'*You had better not," cried Nicholas, springing on the step as Sir Mulberry 
jumped inland cniching at the mins. ** fic has no command over the horse, mind. 
You shall not go— you shall hot, I s>i’car— till you have told me who you are." 

The groom hesitated, for the marc, who was a high-spirited animal and thorough- 
bred, plunged So vioIcntl|P that he could scarcely hold licr. 

" L(Uve go, 1 tell you i " thundered his master. 

The map obeyed. The animal reared and plunged as though it would dash the* 
carriage Info a thousand pieces, but Nicl^las, blind to all sense oMqmger, and 
eonscioitt^ of nothing but his fury, still maintained his place ai^^his upon the 
reins. , «t» 

" Will you unclasp your hand ? ** 

* Will you tell roe who you are ? " 

“No!" ’ ^ 

In less time than the quickest tongue could te& it, the% words wcfe exchanged, 
and Sir Midberty Shortening his whip, applied it furiously to the head and should':!® 
of Nicholas, It was broklhii in the struggle; Nicholas gained the heavy handle, 
and widi it laid open one aide of antagonist's face from the eye to the lip. Ho 
’ enw the ga^ that the mare fiad darted off at a wild mad gallop ; a hundred 
lyights dan^ 6lds hefott himself flung viohmtly upon the ground. 

He was and-sfebt tnil Sfogg^ed to. his feet difoctly, roused by the loud 
Itiq^ Of the men wbiO foating up the street, |tid Kreamiiig.fo those ahmd to 
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clear <5hc way. He ms conscious of a torrent of people rushing quickly by- 
looking up» COU14 discern the cabriolet whirled alon|; the foot pavement with 
frightful rapidSfy— then heard a kmd cty, the smashing of some h^vy body, apd 
the breaking of glass— and then the crowd closed in in the distance, apdhe could 
see or hear no more. ' 't 

The general attention had been entirdy directed from himself to the person in 
the carriage, ^d he was quite alone. Rightly judging that under such drcuntstances 
it wouKIt be ma(|pess to follow, he turned down a bye-street in search of the nearest 
coach-stand, finding after a minute or two that he was reeling like a drunken map, 
and aware for the first time of a stream of blood that was trickling down his face 
and breast. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXUI. ^ 

, 

IN WHICH MR. UALPH NICKLEBY IS RELIEVED, BY A VERY EXPEDITIOUS 
PROClifSS, FROM ALL COMMERCE WITH HIS RELATIONS. 

Smike and Newman Noggs, who in his impatience had returned home long 
before^the time agreed upon, sat before the fiife, listening anxiously to every»footstcp 
on the*sttfirs, and the slightest sound that stirred within the house, for the approach 
of Nicholas. Time had worn on, and it was growing late. He had promised to be 
back in ai\ hoiur ; and his prolonged absence began to excite considerable alarm in 
the minds of both, as was abundantly testified by the blank looks they cast upon 
each other at every new disappointment. o 

At length a coach was heard to stop, and Newman ran^but to light Nicholas up 
the stairs. Beholding him in the trim described at the conclusion 6f the last chapter, 
he stood aghast in wonder and consternation. 

Don’t be alarmed," said Nicholas, hurrying him back into the room. *' There 
is no harm done, beyond what a bason of water can repair." 

No harm 1" cri^ Newman, passing his hands hastilx„6ver the back and anns 
of Nicholas, as if to assure himself that he had broken no bones. ' ' What have you 
l^een doing?"* 

*•1 know pU," interrupted Nicholas ** I have4:Asard a part, a^d guessed the rest. 
But Ijcfore 1 remov,;^ one jot of these stains, I must hear the whole from you. You 
see I am collected.^ My resolution is taken. Now, my good friend, spe^out ; for 
the time for any palliation or concealment is past, and nothing will avail Ralph 
Nicklcby now," 0 

** Your dress is torn in several places ; you walk lame, and I amsurearesbfTering 
pain," said Newman. " Let me see to your hurts first." 

" 1 have na»hurt$ to see to, l^^ond a little soreness and stiffhess riiat will; soon 
oft'." said Nicholas, seating himself with some difticolty^ If I biul' 

fractured every limb, and still preserved my senses, you should not tiQ 

you had told me what I have the right to know. Come," said NichoUS^ giving his 
hand to Noggs. You had a sister of your own, you told who dted " 

before you fell liito misfortune. Npw thii^ of and tell me| KiOWnyiL*' 

^ ** Yes, I will. I willj’ said Noggs. “ ru teftypu the whole . 

« Newman did so. Nicholas nodded hU head from time to 
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bu(tiefixedM$,cqr«sn^'|}tefiW', aa^did - 

look rcQinil ono9. • 

' His r^qilal endojk Kownum io^ed upon his young (Hend's^trlpping off his coat^ 
'ami nlio^g whatever tojuries he had to^^ed to be pcoperly tended. Nicholas^ 
^'aCter sotUe opposition^ at length consented, and while some pi^ty swre bruises on 
, ai^ahd^^ulders were being tubbed with oil and vinegar, ana var|gus other 
tpme^Kes which 'Newman borrowed from the different dodgers, related in 
fnsnner they had been received. l*he rccittl made a strong Impressioa on the 
warm ImaginatTon of Newman ; for when Nicholas came to the violent part of the 
quarrel/ he rubbed so hard, as to occasion him'Vic most exc^uisite pain, which he 
Avould not have eixbibited. however, for the world, it being perfectly clear that, fur 
the moment, Newman wasdoperating on Sir Mulberry llawk,%nd had (fCdtelost 
sight Of bis realapai&ent. 

^ This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with Newman that while he watibther- 
wise occupied next morning, an^ngements should be made for bis mother's immediately 
quitting iSir present re^dence, and also for despatching Miss La Creevy to break- 
the intelligence to her. He then tvrapped himself in Smike's great-coat, and repaired 
to the inn where they were to pass the night, and where (after' writing a few lines to 
Ralph, the delivery of which was tobe intrusted to Newman next day,) he endeavoured 
to obtain the repose of which he stood so much In need. 

Drunken men. tlicy say, may roll dawn precipices, and be ejuite imgonidfous of 
any serious personal inconvenience when their reason returns. I'hc renmrk may 
possibly apply to injuries received in other kinds of violent excitement ; cert.iin it is, 
that although Nicholas experienced some pain on iirst awakening next morning, Im 
sprung out of bed as the cloch'stnick .seven, with very little cUfllculty, and was soon 
as much on the alert asif nAhing had occurred. 

Merely lookii^ into Smike’s room, and telling him that Newman Noggs would 
call for very shortly, Nicholas deseeded into the street, and calling a hackney- 
coach, bade the man drive to Mrs. Wititterly’s, according to the direction which 
Newman had given him on the previous night. ^ 

It wanted a quarter ^q^ht when they reached Cadogan Hacc. Nicholas began 
to fear tliai no one might be stirring at that early hour, when he was relieved by the 
sight of a femaR^rvant, employed in cleaning the door-steps. By this functionary 
he was refeiTcd to the doubtful page, who appeared with dishevelled hair and a very 
worm and glossy ^co, as of a pa^ who just got out of bed. 

^ By this young gentleman he was informed that Miss NicMhby was then taking 
her morning's walk in the gardens before the house. On Abe question being ^iro 
pounded whether he could go and ftnd her, the page dcspondetl and tlmugbt not ; 
but being stii||ulated with^a shilling, the page grew sanguine and thought he could. 

'' Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and in grgat haste to sec Iier," 
said Nicholas. 

The {>latod buttons disappeared with an alnarity most unusuar to them, and 
Nichoh^ pil^ tiMt room in a state of feverish agitation which made the dalay esen 
of He soon heard a light footstep which he well knew% 

aUd could, advance to meet her. Kate bad fallen on his neck and burst 

. iipNj ' bM*'' ***** Nksholas as be embraced her, f How pide you 

V** t here, dear brother/* »f>bed poor Kate ; " so very, very 

; XHt^ lK^ ^veino he^ dear Nk^otasi or X s^ 
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I vjiH IciaW ym nowbcrfe/^ answered Nicholaa— ** neviir ^|;ain, he cite4 .* 

niovi^ h h!ms?K as be folded her to his h<«irt. " TeU me that Fae^ ^ ^ 
TcU me that we patted because I feared to brii^ / 

■ \ that U was a trial to me no loss than to yourself, wd ^at tf I . 

was in ignorance of the world and unknowingly/* l.-x/" 

” Why shoftd I tell you what we know sp returned Kate 

NicholSb- dear jfJicholas -how can you ^pve wuy thus ^ ^ ‘ 

'* It is such bitter reproacli to me to know what you have und^gotte*** 
her brother ; " to see you so much altered, and yet so kind and'paUem— God ! ** ^ 

Nicholas# clenching his fist and suddenly changing tnaubfei:,^ ft Sot ^ 

my whole blood on lire again. You must leave here with me directly ; you sliould' 
not heme slei>t hcit last night, but that I knew all this too late. To whom w I 
speak, before we drive away?” >p . , 

l"hicji|uestion was most opportunely put, for at that instant Mr. Wlthtetb? waited . 
fo, and to him Kate introdiicetl her brother, who at once announced his purposOi" 
a»d the lm])ossibility of deferring it. •' 

The <iuai'tBr’s notice,” said Mr. Wititterly, with thcTg^rdvity of a matt on thd 

right side, " is not yet half expired. Therefore 

“Therefore,” interposed Nicholas, “the quarter’s salary must be lost, sir. You 
will excuse this extreme haste, but circumstances require that I should immediately 
remove my^sister, nnd I have not n moment’s time to lose. Whatever she brought 
here I will send for, if you will allow me, in the course of the d^.” 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but ofrtire<l no opposition to Kate’s immediate departure ; 
with which, indeed, he was rather gratified than othenvise, Sir Tumley Snuffim 
having given it as his opinion, that she rather disagreed with Mrs. Witittcrly’s 
constitution. ^ % 

“ With regard to the trifle of salary that is due,” said Mr. Wititterly, “ I will—” 
here he was interrupted by a violent fit of coughing—'* I willii-Qwe it to Miss 
Nickleby.” 


Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accustomed to owe small accounts, and 
to leave them owing. AU men have some little pleasant way of their own j and this 
was Mr, Wititterly’s. ^ 

^ “ If you please," said Nicholas. And once more offering a hurried apology tor 
sudden a departure, he hurried Kate into tlvs vehicle, add Ixide the man drive, 
wltb’all sp^^into the City. ^ . . 

To the Gty they/;^nt accordingly, with all the speed the hackney-coach hqsdd r 
make ; and as the horfips happened to live at Whitechapel and to be in the habit of 
inking fbeir breakfast there, when Uiey breakfasted at all, they performed thejotuney 
with greater expedition than could reasonably have been expected. . . 

Nicholas s^t Kat^ upstairs a few minutes before him, t^t hU md^l^-tor 
pearance might not alarm his mother, and when the way had been pavedi {Wm 
himself with lAtch duty and affection. Newmaq Imd not been idle, for a - 

cast at the door, and the effects were hunt^ittg out al^dy. ^ ^ : , 

. Now, Mrs. Nickleby was not tfie sort dt to be toM f ; 

'tirmther tocomprdiead anyddng of peculfar delica^ or 
Wherefore, aUhough the. good lady had been 

by little Miss La and addresa^, fo 

by Nicholas and his sia^. w£» in d state of 
»t(i eoiikl liy 



Whjf donH .yfMi'^jrQitxf?URdQ, m|r^j^ Nu^Ias. what hectin posslt% 

% *• My Aotjwrii!| wtunvsd |!|khdlQ^ ** thfe ^me for talking ^ gonfe hy, Jhnsw 
,c^;$t«|>. (oui^ and tp call off thetcom and indigStt^* 
lidndtf]: and good name demand that, after tlic diseovery 

'IdaidloproceetS^^ youj^ould not he beholden to hfm one hour, even for the 
^sbeiter of these bihre wtdia." ’ ' 

i. *‘Td be sure/' ^id, Mrs. Nicklebyic#rying bitterly, *' he is aabnde, a*mon$ter ; 
and the walls ^ bare, and want painting too. and I have had this ceiling 
eightecn-i^nce. which is a ver)^ dUlressing thing, 
'consliMFige^^^ ^ ^ ^9 nrnch gone into yourlindb^s pocket. I never coukl have 
beliewd it— never." 

** Kor i, nor anybody else, *' said Nicholas. 

**l^tdv|>tesi)^Rig life!" exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. **To think that that Sir 
^Ibsr^ Flawk should be snch an abandoned wTOtch as Miss La Creevy sai^he is, 
Ntchol^, my dcaV ; when I jvas congratulating inystdf every day on hjs Inking an 
.admireV dV our dear Kate's, and thinking what a thing it would be for the’&mil/ if 
he was to become connected with us, and use hU interest to get you some jirofUablG 
government place. There are good places to be got about the court, I know ; 
for a friend of ours (Miss Cropley, at Exeter, my dear Kate, you recollect), he Ead 
one, and I know that it was the chief p^t of his duty to wear sy[k stockings, and a 
bag wig like a black watch-pocket ; and to think that it slioiild come K^iliositiftcr all 
*N-oh, dear, dear, it’s enough to kill one, that it is I ” With which expressions of 
sorrow, Mrs. Nickleby gave fresh vent to her grief, and wept piteously. 

As Nicholas and his sister were by this time comivdlcd to su| >crintcnd the removal 
of the few articles of furniture, Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the consolation of 
the matron, and observed ffith great kindness of manner tltat she must really make 
on effort, and ^eev up. 

“Oh I dure Sty, Miss l.*a Creevy,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, with a petulance not 
unnatural in her unhap^iy circumstances, ** it’s very easy to say cheer up, but if you 

had had as many ocarsions to aheer up as I h.ave had and there," said Mrs. 

Nickleby, stopping short, “think of Mr. P>kc .'ind Mr. Pluck, two of the most 
perfect gentlemen lhalgvcr lived, what am I to wy to them — whni can I say to them? 
Why» if 1 w^ to say to them, * I’m told your friend Sir Mulberry is a base wietdb,' 
they’d laugh at me." 

They will laugh no more at us, I takf It," said Nicholas, advaq|[gg. **Co?ne, 
mofher, there is a coach at the door, and until Monday, at mf^vents. wc will return 
to our.old quarters. ” • 

'—“Where everything is ready, and a hearty welcome into the bargain," added 
Miss La Creevy, “ Now, let me go with you downstairs." ^ 

But Mrs. Nickleby was not to be so easily moved, for first she insisted on going 
txpi^rs to see that nothing had been left, and then on going downstaits to see 
that cyexything hod been taken away : and wBen she was getting into the coach 
she had a visioilfjia lb 2 gotte^J|^ 0 O>pot on the back-kitchon hob, a&<t affeivshe 
was shM in, a dfsi^ recoUeetm m a green umbrella behind some unknown door.' ' 
At last ,Nlohqlas» In a opndltton of absolute despair, ordetod the coachman to drive 
.nvmy, snilaR tfto unexpected jerk of a sudden starting, Mrs. Nickleby lost a Shilling 
Which jfertURfttely confined her attention to the coach until it was 

aai^out, discharged thesfcsrvabt, and locked the door, 
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Nicholas jumped into a cabriolet and drove to a bye-plapa near CoMen Square 
whm he had appointed to meet Noggs ; and so quickly bad everything been done, 
that barely balf^ast nine when he reached the place of meeting. 

Here is the letter for Ralph," said Nicholas, "and here the key. When you 
come to me this evening, not a word of last night. Ill news travels fast, Aid they 
will know it sodH enough. Have you heard if he was mucli hurt ? " 

Newman shook ^is head. 

* will ascertain that myself without loss of time," said Nicholas. 

** " You had better take some rest," returned Newman. "You are fevered and ill." 

Nicholas waved his hand carple^s^ly, and concealing the indisposition he really 
felt, now that the excitement ^^ich had sustained him was over, took a hurried 
farewel^^fNewmat^ Noggs, and left him. 

Newman was not three minutes' walk from Golden Square, but in the course of 
that t};||^ minutes he took the letter out of his hat and put it in Sgaiki twenty times 
at least. First the front, then the back, then the sides, then the superscription, 
then thg seal, were objects of Newman's admiratioa. Then he held ijj,at arm's 
length as if to take in the wI]ole It one delicious survey, and then he rubbed his 
hands in a perfect ecstasy with his commission, , 

He reached the oihee, hung his hat on its accustomed peg, laid the letter and key 
upon the desk, and waited impatiently until Ralpli Nicklcby should appear. After 
a few nvijjutes, thc^wcU-known creaking of his boots was heard on the stairs, and 
then the bclPrung. 

' ‘ Has the post come in ? " 

" No." 

" Any other letters ? " 

" One," Newman eyed him closely, and laid it on tl\p desk. 

"What’s this I " asked Ralph, taking up the key. 

" Left with the letter -a boy brought them— quarter of an hourcago, or less." 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, and read as follows 

" You arc known to me now. There arc no reproaclies T could heap upon your 
head which would cjirry with them one thousandth part of the grovelling shame 
that this assurance will awaken even in your breast. 

" Your brother's willow and her orphan child spurn the ^lelter of your roof, and 
shun you with disgust and loathing. Your kindred renounce you, for they know no 
shame but thejies of blood which bind them iu name with you, 

" You arflm old ^n, and I leave y6h to the grave. May every rccolleciton of 
your life cling to yoitr felse heart, and cast their darkness on your death-bed." 

Ralph Nickleby n*ad*this letter twice, and frowning heavily, fell into a fit of 
musing ; the paper fluttered from his hand and dropped upon the floor, but he 
clasped Ins finders, as if he held it still 

Suddenly, he starteef from bis seat, and thrusting it all crumpled into his pocket, 
turned furiously to Newman No^, as though to ask liim why he lingered, out 
Nejynun stood unmoved, with hi^mck towards him, following up, vrfth the wort 
and blacicencd stump of on old pen, somu figures in an Interest'labic which wat 
pasted against the wall, and apparently quite abstracted from every other c^ect. 
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4 CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WHEREIN MR. RALPH NICKLKBY IS VISITED BY VERSOJJp WITH WHOM THtt 
READER HAS BEEN ALREADY MADE ACQOAINIKD. 

** WUAT a dcmiiltiQii long time you have kept me ringing at this confounded old 
cracked tea-kettle of a bcH, every tinkle of which is enough to thrcl^ a strong man 
into blue convulsions, upon my life and soul, oh demini: Mr. 'l^anialini to 

Newman Noggs, scraping his boots, as he spoke, on Rali>h Nicklcby’s scrai>er. 

“ I didn’t hear the bell more than once," replied Newman. 

" Then you are most immensely and outivg<R>usty deaf," said Mr. Mantalini. 'as 
deaf as a demnition post," 

Mr. Mantalini had got by this time into the passage, and wan making bis way to 
the door of Rsjjpliis office with very little ceremony, whtm Newman Interposed Ws 
body ; and hmtlng that Mr. Nickteby w’os unwilling to be distuiM, i|pqiiired 
whether the client's business was of a pressing nature. 

*• It i# most deinnebly particular," said Mr^Innialini. " It is to mcU some 
scraps of dirty paper iifto bright, shining, chinking, tinkling, demd mint sauce." 

Newman utler^ a significant grunt, and taking Mr. Mantalini's prolTcrofl card, 
limped with it into his master's otfice. As he thrust his head in at the door, he 
saw that Ralph had resumed the thoughtful iwstiire into whicli he had fallen after 
perusing his nephew's letter, add th.xt he seemed to have been readi^ it ugain, as 
he once more held it open in his hand. The glance was but momentar)', for Ralph, 
being disturbed, turned to demand the cause of the interruption. 

As Newman stated it, the cause himself swaggered into the room, and grasping 
Ralph's horny hand with uncommon aficction, vowed that he had never seen him 
looking so well in all his Iffe. 

“ There is quite abloom u^jon your domd counlenanai," said Mr. Mantalini, seating 
himself unbid<ftn, and. arranging his hair and whiskers. *' You look quite juvenile 
and jolly, demmit ! " 

We arc alone," returned Ralph, tartly. '* What do you want with me?” 

Good ! " cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying Iiis teeth. "What did I want 1 Yes. 
Ha, ha ! Very good^ What did I want. Ha, ha I Oh dem ! " 

" Wiat do you want, man?" demanded Ralph, sternly, 

" Demnition discount," returned Mr. Mantalini, with a grin, and shaking his 
head waggishly. ^ 

" Money is scarce," said Ralph. 

" Demd scarce, or I shouldn't want it," inlcrrupled Mr* Mantalini. 

" The times are bad, and one scarcely knows whom to trust," continued Ralph. 
** I don’t want to do bu.sines5 just now, in fdl^t I would rather not ; but os you are 
a fidend'^how many bills have you there ? " 

Two," returned Mr. Mantalini, 

" What is the gross amount ?" 

" Demd trifliag-— five-and-selrenty.” 

"And the dates?" 

" Two months, and four." 

" ni do them for you-^mind, fot you ; I wouldn't for many pcople^for five-and- 
twenty pounds," said Ralph, deliberately. 

"Oh demmit !" cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face lengthened considerably at this 
liandsome proposal. 
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** Why, that leaves you fifty,” retorted l^alph. ** Whvit would you have? Let 
me see the names," * 

** You areao deind hard, Nickleby,” remonstrated Mr. Mantalini. 

** Let me see tlie naftes,” replied Ralph, impatiently extending: his hand for die 
bills, Well ! They are not sure, but they are safe ^ough. Do you cot^sent to 
the terms and you take the money ? I don’t want you to do so. X Virould rather 
you didn't.” 

y Demnnt. Nicklaby, can’t you " began Mr. Mantalini. 

** No," replied Ralph, interrupting him. “ I can’t. Will you take the money— 
down, mind ; no delay, no going into the City and pretending to negotiate with 
some other party who has no cxistSnee and never had. Is it a bargain or is it 
not ? ” 

Ralplv^ushed sonife papers from him as he spoke, and carelessly rattled his cash- 
1 k)X, ns though by mere accident. The sound was too much fer ]{^r. Mantalini, 
He clolfed the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the money upon 
the table. ^ 

He had scarcely done so. and Mantalini had not yet gathered it all up, when 
a ring was heard at the bell, and immediately afterwards Newman ushered in no less 
a i:>erson than Mad.imc Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. Mantalini evinced con- 
siderable fliscoinposure, and swept the cash iiiio liU pocket with remarkable 
alacrity. 

“ Oh, ^cu g/r here,’’ said Madanto Mantalini, tossing her head. 

"Yes, my life and soul, I am,’.’ replied her husband, dropping on his knees, and 
I)auneing with kilten-hkc playfulnc-ss iiijon a stray sovereign. "lam here, my soul’s 
delight, upon Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up the domnilion gold and silver,” 

" I am ashamed of you," said Madame Mantalini, with much ind{gn.ation. 

" A.shamed? Of me, my joy? It knows it is talking*(lemd charming sweetness, 
but naughty libs,” returned Mr. Mantalini. " It knows it is not ash^^cd of its own 
popoluium tibby.” 

Whatever were the circumstances which had led to such a result, it certainly 
appeared as though the popolorum tibby had rather miscalculated, for the nonce, 
the extent of his lady’s affection. Madame Mantalini only looked scornful in reply ; 
dnd, tuning to Ralph, begged him to excuse her intrusion. 4 , 

" Which in entirely attributable,” said Madame, " to the gross misconduct and 
most improper behaviour of Mr. Mantalini.” 

" Of me, my^’ssential juice of pinc-api^. ! " 

"Of you," rcturncd;*«is wife. “ But I will not allow it. I will not submit to be 
ruined by the extravagance and profligacy of any man. I call Mr. Nickleby to 
wi^ess the course I intend to pursue with you." 

"Pray don’ t^ call me to witness anything, ma’am," said Ralph. "Settle it 
between yourselves, settle it between your.selves." 

"No, but I- must Iwg you as a favour,” suiid Madame Mantalini, *'to hfear She 
give him notice* of what it is myC-ved intention to do—my fixed intention, Sir,'* 
repeated Madame Mantalini, d.^rtiug an angry look at her husbandt^ 

she call me, 'Sir' !” cried Mantalini. ’"Me who doat Upon her wilb 
die demdest ardour I She, who colls her fascinations round me lik^ a pure and 
angelic '^rattle-snake 1 Tt will be all up with my feelings ; she will throw me into a 
demd stale,” \ . 

I " Don't talk of feelings, sir,” rejoined Madhme tmrs^ ac^ 

v turning her back upon him. " You dem't consider mind,” , 
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1 do not coildder yoars, doul t ejEclaimed Mr. Mnntalinl. 

V No/‘ replied his wit* 

And notwithstanding various bl^dlshmente on iho part of Mr. Mautaiinf, 
Madame Mantalini still said nd, ahd said it too with such d^ennincd and moiute 
llMmpe^ that Mr. Mantalini was dearly taken aback. 

'* His extravagance, Mr. Nlddcby," .said Madame Mantalini, addressing hcrseU 
to Ralph, whojoont against his easy-chair with his h;iuds l>chlnd hi|p, and regarded 
the amiable couple with a sntilc of the supremcst and most umnitigated^ontenipt, 
“ his extravagance is Ix^ond all bounds." * 

“ I should scarcely have supposed it/' answered Ralph, sarcastically. 

assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that i$," returned Maditmc Mantnllnt. 
** It mokes me miserable. I am under constant apprehensions, and in constant 
difficulty. And even this/' said Mad.anic Mantalini, ivipiniy hgr eye*., ‘*h not the 
worst. He took some papers of value out of iny desk this murning wilhoffi asking 
my permission.* * 

Mr. Manttolini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trousers pocket. ^ 

** I am obliged," contiimcdsMadame Mantalini, “sinci* our late misfortunes, to 
pay Miss Knagg a great deal of money for havinf her name in the business, .and I 
really cannot afford to encourage him iu all his '^^.astefulness. As T have no doubt 
that he came straight hea% Nickleby, to convert the pa])ers I have spoken of 
into money, and as you have assisted us very often before, and are very much^on - 
nected with us in this kind of* matters, f wKh you to know the deiermiij^ailon at 
which his conduct has compelled me to arrive." • * 

Mr, Mantalini groancil oiicc more from iKxhind his wife's l>onn«H, and fitting a 
sovereign into hue of his eyes, winked with the other at Ralph. Having achieved 
this performance with great dexterity, he whipped the coin ag.iin into his pocket, 
and groaned again with im#aiased iKmilencc. 

‘‘I have made up myinind," said Madame M.'int.allni, as tokens of inipatienco 
manifested ihe»sclves in Ralph's countenance, ‘*lo allowance bim." 

“To do what, my joyi*" inquired Mr. Mantalini, who did nol seem to have 
caught tlio words. 

“To put him," said Madame Mantalini, looking, it Ralph, and prudently abstain-^ 
Ing from the slightest glance at litr husband, lest his many graces should induce 
her to falter in her r&olution, “to put him tqron .1 fixed allowance; an* I say^ 
that if he hAs a hundred and twenty pounds a year for hU clothes and i^cket-* 
money, he may consider himself a very fortunate man." 

Mr. Mantalini waited, with much deedtum, to hear the anmunt proposed 

.stipend, but when it reached his ears, he cast his hat and it[>on the door, and 
drawing out his pocket-handkerchief, gave vent to •Ids ftcHngs hi a dismal 
moan. > 

“Demnition!" cried Mr. Mantalini, suddenly skipping out of ]i«s chair, and as 
suddenly skipping into it again, to the great discompositrc of his lady's nerves. 
“ But no. It is a dcnul horrid dream. It is not reality. NTo 1 " ^ 

Comforting himself with this assurance, Mr. Aantalini closed his eyes and Waite<l 
patiently till 5udt time as he should wake up. * * 

*'A very judicious anangemem," observed Ralph with a sneer, ^Hfyour hasband 
will keep within it, ma'am^s no doubt he will." ^ 

Demmit l" exclaimed Mr. Manulini, opening his eyes at the sound of Ralph's 
voice, it is a horifd She is sitting there before me. There & the graceful 

outline of her form f it be mistaken—there Is nothing like it. Tlie two 
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countesses had no outlines at all, and the dowager’s was a demd <jutline. Why is 
she so excruciatingly beautiful that I cannot be angry with her, even now?" 

** You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred," returned Madame Mantalini— still 
reproachfully, but in a softened tone. 

I am a tiemd villSn 1" cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting himself on the bead. “ 1 
will fill my pockets with change for a sovereign in halfpence and drown Isyself in 
the Thames ; b^t I will not be angry with her, even then, for I will put a note in 
the two-penny post as I go along, to tell her where the body is. *She will be a 
lovely wklow. 1 shall be a body. Some handsome women will cry ; she will laugh 
dcmnebly." 

' *'.\lfrcd, you cruel, cruel creature," said Madame Mantalini, sobbing at the 
dmadful picture. 

“She calls me cruel— 'me— me —who for her sake will become a demd, damp, 
moist, tjhpleasant ifedy 1 " exclaimed Mr. Mantalini. 

“ You know it almost breaks my hciul, even to hear you talk o& such a thing," 
replief^adame Mantalini. ^ 

“ (km I live to lie mistrusted?" cried her husband^ “ H.ave I cut my Jieart into 
a demd extraordinary number of little pieces, and given them all away, one after 
another, to the same little engrossing tlciimition captivater, and can I live to be 
suspected by hea* ! Dcimnit, no I can't." 

“Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sum I have mentioned is not a proper one," 
reasoned Maclarae Mantalini. ♦ 

“ \ dSrft itny sum," replied her disconsolate husband ; “ I shall require no 
demd allowance. I will be a body." 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantalini’s fatal threat, Mad.amc Mantalini wrung her 
han<ls, and im|)lorcd the interference of Kiilph Nickleby ; and after a great quan- 
tity of tears and talking, and several attempts on the part of Mr. Mantalini to 
reach the diior, preparatory to straightway committing vtplence upon himself, that 
gentlora.in was prevailed upon, with difficulty, to promise that hg wouldn’t be a 
body. This great point attained, Madame Mantalini argued the question of the 
allowance, and Mr. Mantalini did the same, taking occasion to show that he could 
live with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water, and go clad in rags, but 
that he could not support existence with the additional burden of being mistrusted 
by the object of his most devoted and di-sintcrcstcd affectioc. This brought fresh 
tears into Madame Mautrilini’s eyes, which having just begun to open to some few 
of the demerits of Mr. Mantalini, were only open a very little way, and could be 
easily closctV^ain. TJie result was, that without quite giving up the allowance 
question, Maclime kf^htahni postponed its further consideration ; and Ralph saw, 
clearly enough, that Mrji Mantalini had gained a fresh lease of his easy life, and 
that, for some time longer at all events, his degradation and downfall were 
postjKmcd. ^ 

“But it will come so^n enough,’’ thought Ralph ; “all love— bah I tliat I should 
use the cant of boys and girls— is fleeting enough ; though that which has its sole 
root in the admfhition of a whiskeiiid face like that of yonder baboon, perhaps lasts 
the longest, as it originates in the greater blindness and is fed by^ vanity. Mean- 
time the fools bring grist to my mill, so let them live out their day, and the longer 
it is, tlic lielter." 

>The^ agreeable reflections occurred to Ralph Nickleby, as sundry small 
an4 endcBCinents, stqiposcd to be unseen, were exchanged betwTcti the bt^'ects of 
his thoughts. 
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*‘If you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. Nickleby," said Madame 
Mantalini, “we will take gur leave. 1 am sure we have deiaioed him, much too 
long already." 

Mr. Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tapping Madame Mantalini 
several times on the nose, and then, by remarking in words tSat he had noUiing 
more to sqf . 

“ Dcmmit 1 I have, though," he .added almost immediately, drawing Ralph into 
a comer. “ Here's an affair about your friend, Sir Mulberry. Such a denj^ extra* 
ordinary out-of-the-way kind of tiling as never was 1 " ♦ 

“ What do you mean ? " asked Ralph. 

“Don't you know, demmit?" asked Mr. Mantalini. 

“I see by the paper that he was thrown from Ids cabriolet last night, and 
severely injured, and that his life is in some danger," answered Ralph, with great 
composure ; *' but I see nothing extraordinary in that. Accidents .-fire not mirfft*uloiia 
events, when mesilii% hard, and drive after dinner." 

“Whew I " cried Mr. Mantalini long shrill whistle. “ Then don't youiftow 
how it was J" ^ 

“ Not unless it was I have just supposed," replied Ralph, slirugging his 
shoulders carelessly, as if to give his questioner to uaclcrsUuid that he had no 
curiosity upon the subject. 

“ Demmit, you amaze me i " cried Mtontallni. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were no great feat to amaze 
Mr. Mantalini, and cast a wistful glance at tlw face of Newman Nofig>#f Ivhich 
had several times appeared behind a couple of panes of glass in the nxnn door ; 
it being a part of-Ncwman's duty, when !mini|>ortant people called, to make various 
feints of supposing that the bell h.'id rung for him to show them out : by way of a 
gentle hint to such visitors that it was time to go, 

“ Don't you know," said Sir. Mantalini, taking Ralph by the button, “ that it 
wasn't an accidc^ at all, but a demd, furious, man slaughtering attack made upon 
him by^oiir nephew ?" 

“ ! " snarled Ralph, clenching his fists and tunung a livid white. 

“ Demmit, Nickleby, you're as great a tiger as he is," said Mantalini, alarmed at 
these demonstrations. 

*' Go on," cried Ralpl# “Tell me what you mean. What is this story? Who 
told you ? Speak," growled Ralph. “ Do you hear me ? " 

*'Gad, Nickleby," said Mr. Mantalini, retreating towards his wife, “what a 
demnebte fierce old evil genius you arc I Vou're enough to frighttv^oy life and 
soul out of her little delicious wits— flying all at once into suclftlblizing, ravaging, 
raging passion as never was, demmit 1 " • 

*' Pshaw !" rejoined Ralph, forcing a smile. “ It is but manner." 

“It is a demd uncomfortable, private-madhouse sort of manner," sqjd Mr. Man- 
talini, picking up his cane. • 

Ralph affected to smile, and once more inquired from whom Mr, Mantalini had 
derived his information. • 

“ From Pyke ; %nd a demd, fine, pleasant, gentlemanly dog it is,'V repliat 
Mantalini. “ Demnition pleasant, and a tip-top sawyer," 

“ And what said he ? " asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 

“That it happened this way-«that your nephew met him at^a coffee-house, feU 
upon hhn with the most demneble ferocity, followed him to ms cab, swore be 
wotdd ride home with htoi, if be rode upon the horse's back or bodu^d himself on 
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to the horse’s tail ; smashed his countenance, which is a dem8 fine countenance 
in its natural state ; frightened the horse, pitched ou#Sir Mulberry and himself, 
and——'* 

** And was killed!" interposed Ralph witli gleaming eyes. *\Was he? Is he dead ?" 
Mantalini shook his head. ^ 

** Ughl" said Ralph, turning away, “then he has done nothing— stay, he added, 
looking roun8 again. ** He broke a leg or an arm, or put his shbulder out, or frac- 
tured hISs collar-bone, or ground a rib or two ? His neck was saved for the halier, 
but he got some painfui and slow-he«Uiug injury for his trouble— did he? Yoti must 
have heard that, at least." 

“ No," rejoined Mantalini, shaking his head again. “ Unless he was dashed into 
such little pieces that they blew away, he wasn’t hurt, for he went oif as quiet and 
comfisTtable as-«is— as demnition," said Mr. Mantalini, rather at a loss for a simile, 
“And what," said Ralph, hesitating a little, “what was th^ cause of quarrel?" 
^ou are the demdost knowing luind," i^licd Mr. Mantalifi, in ah afftniring 
tone; “the cunningest, rummest, superlatwest old fox — oh deml — to pretend 
now not to know that it was the little bright-ej^ niece, the softest, sweetest, 

prettiest * 

“Alfred 1" interposed Madame Mantalini. 

“She is always right," rejoined Mr. Mantalini soothingly, “ and wheii she says It 
is time to go, it is time, and go she shall ; and when she walks along the streets 
with*}u}r^own tulip, the women sh.all say, with envy, she has got a demd fine 
husband ; and the men shall say with rapture, he has got a demd fine wife ; and 
they shall both be right and neither wrong, uix)n my life and soul— oh demmlt I " 
With which remarks, .and many more, no less intellectual and to the purpose, 
Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers of his gloves to Kvilph Nickleby, and drawing his 
lady's arm through his, led her mincingly away. ^ 

“So, so," muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair, “this devil is loose again, 
and thwarting me, .as he w.as born to do, at every turn. He t©d me once there 
should be a day of reckoning between us, sooner or later. I'll make hiA d true 
prophet, for it shall surely come." 

“Are you at liomc?" asked Newman, suddenly popping in his bead, 

“ No,” replied Ralph, with equal abruptness. ^ 

Newman withdrew his head, but thrust it hi again. 

“You're quite sure you're not at home, are you?" said Newman. 

“ WhqJt^^es the idiot mean ?” crie^ Ralph, testily. 

“ He has* been v^ibig nearly ever since they first came in, and may have heard 
your voice— that’s all,i' said Newman, rubbing his hands. 

“Who has?" demanded Ralph, wrought by the intelligence he had just beard, 
and bis clerk's provoking coolness, to an inten.se pitch of irritation. 

The necessity of s^eply was supcrscflcd by the unlooked-for entrance of a third 
party— the individual in question— who, bringing his one eye {for he had but one) 
to bear on BLalph Nickleby, in^de a great many sliambling bows, and sat hiidlself 
down i» an arm-chair, with his hands on bis knees, and his siiort black trouseits 
drawn up so high in the legs by the exerUpn of seating himself, that they scarry 
reached below the tops of his WcUiltgton boots. 

'**Wliy, this is a surprise 1 " said Ralph, bendijtg hid gaze upon the, * 
and half smiling as he scruUoised him at*en|ive1y ; “I should knew 
,jdr. Squficrs." 

“Ah I" n‘plied that worthy, “and youM have know'd it bettrir, sir, if iihadn*^t 
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been for all that fve boon a*TOmg through^ Just lift that littte boy off tho bill stool 
in the back office, and tell him to come in here, will you. my man?'' said S(llUM^rs. 
addressing himself to Newman. "Oh, he's lifted his-sclf off. My son, sir, liiilc 
Wackford. Wbat do you think of him, sir, for a specimen of lift Dotbebo)^ Ilfdl 
fieedlng? ainit he fit to bust out of his clothes, amt start the seams, and make the 
iinry buttons fly off with his fatness ? Hare's flesh !" cried Squehrs, turning the boy 
^ut, and indenting the plumpest parts of his figure with dim*# |iokes and 
punches, to the great discomposure of his son .and heir. " Here's Armncss,*liere’s 
solkhiess t why you con hardly get up enough of him betwocn your Anger and 
thumb to pinch him anyivheres." 

In however good condition Master Squeers might have been, he certainly did not 
present this remarkable compactness of person, for on liis father's closing his finger 
and thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttci^cd a sharp cry, And laibbci^ the 
place in the most ngtuaal manner possible. 

“WeBf*' remarked Squeers, a little^isoonccrted, " I had him there ; but tli4fs 
because we l^oakfasted early thi^ morning, and he hasn't had his lunch yet. Why 
you couldn't shut a bit of J^im in a do(>r. ulicn he's had his dinner. Look at them 
tears, sir," .said Squeers, with a triumphant air, as Master Wackford wiped bis eyes 
with the cuff of his jacket, " there's oiiincss 1 " 

*^Hc looks well, indeed," rctunict! Ralph, who, for some purposes of his own, 
sdbmed desirous to concilute the schoolmaster. " But how is Mi's. Squeers, and 
how are you?" # 

" Idrs. Squeers, sir," replied the proprietor of Dotlieboys, "is as slio always is — 
a mother to thorn lads, and a blessing, and a comfort, and a joy to nil thcMU ns 
knows her. One of our boy.s —gorging his-self with vitllcs, and then turning ill — 
that's their way* -got a absccsyin him last week. To see how she operated upon 
him with a pen-knife! Oh Ixtr !" said Squeers, heaving a sigli, nn<l nodding his 
head a great inanj^timcs, " what a member of society that woman is !" 

Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrospective look, for some quarter of a minute, as if 
this allusion to bis lady's excellencies had naturally le<l liis mind to the peaceful 
village of Dolheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, and he then looked at Ralph, 
as if waiting for him to say something. 

" Have you quite recov«^cd that scoundrel’s attack?" asked Ralph. 

"I've only just done it, if I've done it now," replied Squeers. "I was one 
blessed bruise, sir," &iid Squeers, touching first the roots of bis hair, and then the 
toes of his boots, "from to Viffcgar and brown paper, ^wyijgar and 

brown paper, from morning to night. 1 suppose there was a nfl^er of fialf a ream 
of brown paper stuck upon me, from first to last. As I laid* all of a heap in our 
kitchen, plastered all over, you might have thought I W'as n large brown paper 
parcel, chock full of nothing but groans. Did 1 groan loUd, Wackfe^rd, oir did I 
groan soft ? " asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. , 

*' Loud," replied Wackford. 

"Was the boys sorry to see me in such a dreatKkl condition, Wac^ord, or was 
tlicy glad ?'* asked Mr. Squeers, in a sentimental maimer. ^ • 

"Gl " 

" Eh ?" cried SqUeers. turning sharp round. 

"Soiry^" rejoined his son. , • 

‘ r* sa^d Squeers, catching ham a smart box on the ear. lake )'our 

b^nds out of your pOctM, an 1 don't stammer when you' re asked a question. Hold 
jmur flbise^ sir, in a genthsman's office, or I'll ran away from my family and never 
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come back any rnore ; and then what would become of alf them precions and 
forlorn lads as would be let loose on the world without their best friend at their 
elbers !" 

‘ • Were you obliged to have medical attendance ?'* inquired Ralph, 

"Ay, was I," rejoined Squeers, "and a precious bill the me^i^ attendant 
brought in too ; but I paid it though." 

Ralph clivated his eyebrows in a manner which might wdt be expressive of 
cithewsympat^ or astonishment— just as the beholder was pleased to take it. 

"Yes, I paid it, every farthing," replied Squeers, who seemed to know the man 
he had to deal with, too well to suppose that any blinking of the question would 
induce him to subscribe toward* the expenses ; ** I wasn't out of pocket by it afler 
ail, either." 

!" sai(]^Ra1ph, 

" Not a halfpenny," replied Squeers. ** The fact is, we hjve only one extra with 
ojg* boys, and that is for doctors when required— and not tlicn,*unless we're sure of 
our customers. Do you see ?" * 

"I understand," said Ralph. ** 

"Very good," rejoined Squeers. "Then, after my Bill was rim up, we picked 
out five little boys (sons of small tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never had 
the scarlet fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they'd got it, and he took it, 
and then we put the four others to sleep with him, and they took it, and then tho 
docjpr came and attended 'em once all round, and we divided my total among 'em, 
and addBd it on to their little bills, and the parents paid It. Ha 1 ha I ha 1" 

"And a good plan too," said Ralph, eyeing the schoolmaster stealthily. 

" I believe you," rejoined Squeers. "We always do it. Why, when Mrs. Squeers 
was brought to bed with little Wackford here, wc ran the whooping-cough through 
half-a-dozen boys, and charged her expenses among 'cm, monthly nurse included. 
Ha! ha I hat" 

Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced the nearest approach to 
it that he could, and waiting until Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to 
his heart’s content, inquired what had brought him to town. 

"Some bothering law business," replied J^queers, scratching his head, "connected 
with an action, for what they call neglect of a hoy. I don’t l^now what they would 
have. He had as good gmzing, that boy had. as there is about us." 

Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand the observation. 

" Grazicjg,'' said Squeers, raising his voice, under the impression that as Ralph 
failed t<rt«fhprelv!jd him, he must l!!s deaf. " Wlicn a boy gets weak and ill and 
don't relish his nrcnls, we give him a change of diet —turn him out, for an hour or 
so every day, into a neighbour's turnip-held, or sometimes, if it's a delicate case, a 
turnip-held and a piece of carrots alternately, and let him cat as many as he likes. 
There ain’tibetter laud in the county than this perwerse lad grazed on, and yet he 
goes and catches ceftd and indigestion and what not, and then his friends brings a 
lawsuit against me/ Now, you'd hardly suppose," added Squeers, moving in his 
chair with the impatience of dn ill-used man, "that people'^ ingratitude would 
carry fnem quite as far as that, would you?" 

"A hard case, indeed," observed Ripb. 

*tYou don’t say more than the truth when you say that," readied ^queers. " 1* 
don't suppose there's a man going, as possesses the fondness for youth that Ido. 
There's youth to the amount of eight hundreif pound a<^ear) at t)otheb6y$ Hall at 
this present time. I'd take sixteen hundred pound worth if 1 could get 'em, and 
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as fond of evety individ^ twenty pound among 'em as notliing sliould equal 

VAre you stopping at your old quarters?" asked Ralph, 
f YeS| we are at the Smeent" replied Squeers, **and as it dc^'t want very long 
to the end Oi tlie half-year, we shall continney to stop there, till I've CQUected the 
money, aiul some new boys too, I hope. I’ve brought little Witekford up, on pur- 
p^ to show CO parents and guardians. I shall put him in the advertisement 
this time. I^ok at that boy— himself a pupil— why he's a miracle of high Aftding, 
thht boy is I" , 

1 should like to have a word with you," said Ralph, who had both spoken and 
lishmed mechanically for some time, and seemed l8 have been thinking. 

“As many words as you like, sir," rejoined Squeers. “ Wackforcl, you go and 
play in the back office, and don't move about too much or yotril gA thin, oniikthat 
won’t dpi You hcwci#t got such a thing as twoi^ence, Mr. Nickleby, have you?" 
said Squeers, rattling a bunch of keys in his coat-pocket, and inulturing sometMng 
about its beigg all silver. , 

*' I— think I have," sai<l Ralph, very slowly, and producing, after much rum- 
maging in an old drawer, a |5cnny* a hidfiienny, and two farthings. 

“Thankee," said Sciuccrs, bestowing it upon his son. “llciel You go and 
buy a tart— Mr. Nickleby's nun will show you where— and mind you buy a rich 
one. Pastry,” added Squeers, closing the door on Master Wackford, “makes his 
flesh shine a good deal, and ixirents thinks that a healthy sign." # 

With this explanation, and a peculiarly knowing look to eke it out, Mr. Squeers 
moved his chair so as to bring himself opposite to Ralph Nickleby at no great 
distance off ; and having planted it to his entire satisfaction, sat down. 

“Attend to mo," said Ralp^ bending forward a little. 

Squeers nodded. 

“I am not to ^pposc," said Ralph, *ihat you arc dolt enough to forgive or 
forget, very readily, the violence ihm was cuuimiUed upon you, or the exposure 
which accompanied it ?" 

“ Devil a bit," replied Squeers, tartly. 

“ Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it w'ilh interest, if you could get one?" 
said Ralph, # • 

“Show me one, and try," rejoined Squeers. 

“Some such object it was, that induced you to call on'me?" said Ralph, 
raising his eyes to tlie schoolmaster's face. • eft •• 

“ N — n — no, I don’t know that," replied Squeers. “ I thouftlt that if it was in 

your power to make me, besides the trifle of money you scut, .Tiiy compensation " 

' “Ah 1" cried Ralph, interrupting him. “You needn't go on.” 

After a Long pause, during which Ralph appeared absorbed in contemplation, he 
again broke silence, by asking : 

“Who is this boy that he took with him?" 


Squeers stated his name. 

“Was he younf or old, healthy or sickly, tractablu or rebellioas? Speak oui, 
man." retorted Ralph. 

“Why, he wasn't young,” oxtsw^d Squeers; “that is, not young for a boy, 
you know.". • 

' That is, be was not a boy at aH, t suppose ? " Interrupted Ralph. 

“Well," returned Squeers, briskly, as if Ije felt relieved by the suggestion, “he 



He woiddnt seem so old, though^ to them as didn't 
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’kiK>w.^^to;lM wa a Utttewantii® fcrSi^} ,.■ 

home you knew, Jf you knoiMted ever SO oftc^^ '* ■ V; " ^ ^ 

. *' And you did knock pretty often, I dare toy ?'* muttered Ralpk. • . 

!• Vrell," fstumed Squeors, with n grin, • • “ 

**\^en you wrote to acknowledge the receipt of this trifle of ^Ou 

ft#’’ saf4 Raiph, you told me his friends had deserted him long ago#- mid you 
fiad not the^Taintest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is tjiat hmth ? ; * . < 

; “ Ifis, wors^luck ! " replied Squeers, becoming more and more easy gqd fetjtlUbr 

* in his manner, as Ualj^ pursued his inquiries with the loss reserve, . ** It’s 
years ago, by the entry in my book, since a strange man broujjht him' to my |fla^, , 
one autumn night, and left him« there : paying five pound five, fpr his first q^MUter 
in advance. He might have been five or six year old at that time, not more.'^ 

“^iyhat mor® do you know about him?” demanded Ralph. ' ^ , 

** Devilish little. I’m sorry to say,” replied Stiueers,' *'Th|i n^ey was paid', for 
seo^ si* or eight year, and then it stopped. He had given an address in London, 
had this chap ; but when it came to the point, of course nobody knowed anything 

about him. So I kept the lad out of — out of 

•* * Charity ?” suggested Ralph drily, 

< <* Charity, to be sure,” returned Squeers, rubbing his jenees, "and vvhetx he 
begins to be useful in a certain sort of way, this young scoundrel of a Nickl^y 
comes and carries him off. But the most vexatious and aggravating part of tho 
who^^iffair is,” said Squeers, dropping his voice, and drawing his chair still closer 
to Ralplif " that some questions have been asked about him at last — not of me, but. 

In a roundabout kind of way, of people in our village. So that, just when I plight 
have had all arrears paid up, perhaps, and perhaps— who knows? such things have 
happened in our business before — a present besides, for putting him out to a farmer, 
or sending him to sea, so that he might never turn Up to disgrace his parents, sup- 
posing him to be a natural boy, as many of our boys are-' damme, if that villain of 
A Ifickloby don't collar him in open day, and commit as good ks highway robbery 


upon my pocket,” ^ 

".We will both cry quits with him before long,” said Ralph, laying his hand on 
the arm of the Yorkshire schoolmaster. 

"Quits I ” echoed Squeers. " Ah ! and 1 should like leave a small balance in 
his favour, to be settled when ho can. 1 only w isli Mrs. Squeers’ could c^tdi hoM 
of him. Bless her heart ! She’d murder him, Mr. Nickleby-^be w'oul^ as soon 
as cat h^dinner.” , . T, 

"We will talk^oC this again,” said Ralph. " I must have time to think Of it. 

To wound him thresh his own affections and fancica U I co^ Strike biiif 

through thjAboy * t 

* ‘ Strike him bow you like, sir/' intcmipted Queers, ,* ^ only him Iisid. . 

that's all—and witlv,that, I’ll say good-morning. Here!— jast clu»^ 

boy’s hat off that coiner peg, and lift him off the stool, will you?*' . ^ ; 

. Bawling tkese requests toJjfrwmon Nqggs, Mr, Squeers betoijt btowslf t^ 4ev 
gttlot»ck office, and fitted on the chaffs hat with pdc^al 'aiMafefby^ White . 

i^h hu pen behind his ear, s^, ^Uff sasd on his st^ itm*' 

- ' ftohearaodson by torns with ab^adsb^ '' ... 

; . ^ ***He's a fine boys her said Sqimer^ hlb inted A 














tsei?'* pm^ ^cers. » He lias tUo ikines» ot 

r / i " iPBpM Newman, $t^^ 3 r..t^>»»ti 2 ig his fece into that of «ho 

;h]^ fatness of timty l^more I Ko*» gol it iOl. Qod hd^ the others. Ha I 


fs ho^4r said^ineers. 

^o|»;siifi |lewm^ betrayed qo eonspidusnass c^’any presence save hb own ; so, 
Squeers oomforled himself by saying that lie was both drunk a/td mad ; aiul, 
with this partiug‘'observationi he led his hopeful son away. • •>’ 

In propogion as Ralph Nickleby became conscious of a simg^ing and 
ll^^ng reganl for Kate, had his detestation of Nicholas aiigtnented. It m^ht 
be, that to ^one for the w<!akuc|s of inclining to any out person, he held It ucceth 
sary to hate some other. lyire intensely than lieforc ; but such had been the course 
of his feelings. And now, to hq defied and spumed, to be held up to her in the 
worst and most TepidMve colours, to know that she w^s taught to hate and despise 
him j to fsel tliat there was infection in his touch, and taint in his companionship— 
to know all this, and to Imow that the mover of it all, was that same boyish poor 
relation who had twitteThim in their very first interx'iew, and openly beipM and 
braved him since, wrought his quiet and stealthy malignity to such a pitch, that 
there was scarcely anything he would not have hazarded to gratify it, If be could 
have seen his way to some immediate retaliation. , 

But, fortunately for Nicliojfis, R.nlph Nickleby did not ; and although he (SOSl 
about, all that day, and kept a corner of his brain working on the one anxious 
trubjcct through |fl the round of schemes and business that came with it, n^t 
found him at last, sUU harping on the same theme, and still pursuing the sam 
unprofitable reflections. 


‘'When my brother was such as he," said Ralph, "the first comparisons were 
drawn between us— always in niy disfavour. He was open, liberal, gallant, gay ; / 
a, crafty hunks^ na^stagnant blood, with no passion but love of saving, and 

, im simlt hi^ond 'a thirst for gain. 1 recollected it well when I first saw this 
^hipster ; but I remember it better now," 

' ^vfHe &!en occupied in tearing Nicholases letter into atoms ; an^jiliie spoke, 
he scattered it in a tiny shower about him. * t 

'^^RocoUeCt^ns like these," pursued Ralph, with a bitter tmilc, "flock upon me 
t m^lf to them— in crowds, and front countless quarters. As a 

Ij^pnlon of the woi^ affect to despise die power of money, I must ^ and 
thediwIiatUis." « 

iM&d hjdhg. by thb time, in a peasant fmme of mind for slYimbet, 

.f went to bed, “ 
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CHAPTER X^V. 

ftMlltE BECOMES KNOIVH TO MRS. NICKLEBY AND ijLATE. NICHOLAS AliSO 
MEETS WITH NEW ACQUAINTANCES. BRIGHTER DAYS SBEM^TO DAWN 
UPON T^E FAMILY. 

Havin^ establtohed his mother and sister in the apartments of the kind<-hearted 
miniature painter, and ascertained that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danger of 
losing his life. Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who, after breakfasting 
with Newman Noggs, had remained, in a disconsolate state, at that worthy 
creature’s lodgings, waiting, with much anxiety, for further intelligence of his 
protector. • 

“As he will be one of our own little household, wherever wo live, or whatever 
foffhne is in reserve for us," thought Nicholas, “ I must present the poor fellow in 
due form. They will be kind to him for his own lake, and if not (on (^t account 
solely) to the full extent 1 could wish, they will stretch a pf'int, I am sure, for mine." 

Nicholas said “ they," but his misgivings were confined to one person. He was 
sure of Kate, but he knew his mother's peculiarities, and was not quite so certain 
that Smike would find favour in the eyes of Mrs. Nickleby. 

“However." thought Nicholas, as he departed on his^ncvolent errand, “she 
canndt«fa^ to become attached to him, when she knows what a devoted creature he 
is, and as she must quickly make the: discovery, his probation will be a short one." 

“I was afraid," said Smike, overjoyed to see his fiiend again, “that you had 
fallen into some fresh trouble ; the time seemed so long, at last, that I almost 
feared you were lost." ^ 

“ Lost I" replied Nichokis gaily. “ You will not be rid of me so easily, I promise 
you. 1 shall rise to the surface many thousand times yet, and tluobarder the thrust 
that pushes me down, the more quickly 1 shall rebound, Smike. But come ; my 
errand here is to tjike you home." 

“ Home I" faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

“ Ay," rejoined Nicholasr taking his arm. “ Why not ?" 

“I had such hopes once," said Smike; “day and^ih^ht, day and night, for 
many years. I longed for liomc till 1 was weary, and pined away with grief, but 
now 

* ‘ And now ?" asked Nicholas, booking kindly in his face, “ What now, old 
friend?" 

“ I could not part ftbm j'ou to go to any home on earth," replied Smike, pressing 
bis hand ; “except one, except one. 1 shall never be an old man ; and if your 
hand placet!^ me in the grave, and I could think, before I died, that you 'would 
come and look uponat sometimes with one of your kind smiles, and in the sumitiw 
weather, when everything was aUve*-not dead like me— 1 botdd go to that hmne 
almost without a tear.” 

^ “Why do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a bapjqr dheiwitb 
Nicholas. 

“ Because / should change ; not those about me. And lf they foeg^ me, / • 

never know it," replied Shiil^ “In the tdlurchyard we are aQ. ahke, bat 
there are none like me» I ^10 a poor creature, But I know that.” ' ^ ^ 

“You are a foolish, siUy creature^'" kaid >rtch61as cheerfully: “ If that Is what 
you meaQf 1 grant you that, hc^'s a dismal face for Opmpany 
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^ity too» ilboin you so oftteift ask«d me about. H ih{$ your Yotki»htfo 
^^ntry ? For shsite t t&t sha^ V" 

. Smike brightened up and smiled. ' 

“A^Tien I talk of homes/’ puramdft Nict)o1a3» ** I talk of mine, which is yoUrs, of 
course. If it were defined by any panfctilar four U'alls and a roof^ ^[jOd knoun I 
sliould be*5uflVcierttly pussled to say whereabouts it lay ; but that is not what I 
mean. When I speak of home» I speak of the place where— in clefduU of a better 
■-vthose I lovo are gathered together ; and if that place were a gipsy’s tifit, or a 
Ixnm. I should call it by the same good name notwithstanding. And »onv» for what 
is my present home, which, however alarming your expectations may be, will neither 
t^rify you by its extent nor its magnihcencc." ^ 

So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and saying a great deal 
more to the same purpose, and iK}inting out various things to amuse and interest 
him as they went almtg, led the way to Miss Creevy’s house. 

"And this, Kate, ^ said Nicholas, entering fhe room where his .sister sat ataci 
"is the faithful friend and alTeclIoiuic foUow-imvollcr whom 1 prcpaied you to 
receive." • • 

Poor Smike was bashfhl, and awkward, and frightened enough, nt hrst, but 
Kale iidvanced towards him so kindly, .and .said, in such a sweet voict*. how nnvious 
she had bwn to bce him after all her brother had told her, and how much she. had 
to thank him for having comfortctl Nicholas so gi-caily in their very trying reverses, 
that he began to be very doubtful whether he should shed tears or not, ^t^became 
still more flurried. However, he managed to say, in a broken voice, that Nicholas 
was his only friend, and that he would lay down his life to help 1dm ; and Kate, 
although she was so kind and considerate, seemed to bo so wholly unconscious of 
his distress and embarrassment, timt he recovered ahnost immediately and felt 
quite at home. • 

'i'hen. Miss La Creevy came in ; and to her Smiko had to be presented also^ 
And Miss La Cr^vy was very kind too, and wonderfully talk-aiive not to Sniikc, 
for that would have made him uneasy at first, but to Nicholas and his sister. Then, 
after a time, she would speak to Smike himself now and then, asking him whether 
he was a judge of likenesses, and whether he tlioughi that picture in the comc*r was 
like hersdf, and wliethtj^ he didn’t think it would have looked Ijetter if she had 
made herself ten years younger, and whether he didn't think, as a matter of geneml 
observation, that young ladies looked better, not only in pictures but out of ^hem 
too, than old ones ; with many more small ^kes and facetious rcmark%^^hicli were 
delivered with such good-humour and merriment, that Smik^ ^lou^ within him- 
self, she was the nicest lady he hail ever seen ; even nicer ^lian Mr.s. Gnidden, of 
Mr. Vincent Crummies’s theatre : and she was a nice lady loo, and talked, pcrtuips 
more, but certainly louder, than Miss La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a Lady in mourning cjmc in ;^nd Nicholas 
kissing the lady in mourning afTcctionateiy, and calling her his rnottiei, led her 
towards the cliair firom which Smike had risen wh^jupilie entered the taom^ 

"You are ahv^ kind-hearted, and anxious to help Ute oppressed, jpy Ckijfr 
mother/' said Nicholas, "so you will be fisvctirably disposed towards him, 1 
know." 

1 ' " 1 am sure, my dear Nicholas/* replied Mrs. NieWe^y* looking yeiy hard m her 
AevX firiend, and li^nding to him wi|^ something more of tlirm the occasion 

seemed to require,--"} am sure any friend of yours .has, ns indeed he naturally 
ought to have, and nittst Imvc, of cou^, you knoiv^ claim upon me, and 

^ ^ \ '' V V 
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of couTSOi it is a veiy great pieasute to me to be introduced to anybody you take ab 
interest iti^lhere can be no doubt about that ; none At all ; hot the least fn the 
world," said Mrs. Nickleby. “At the same time I must say, Nicholas, my dear, 
as I used to say to four poor dear papa, whert he would bring gentlemeli home to 
dinner, and tijere was nothing in the house, that if he had come the^day before ^ 
yesterday — no, I don't mean the day before yesterday now ; I should have said, 
perhaps, the before Uist — we should have been better able to entertain him/’ 

WitTiSvhicli rqpiarks, Mrs. Nickleby turned to her daughter, and inquiredt in an 
audible whisper, whether the gentleman was going to stop all night. 

“Ilcoause if he is, Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, “I don’t see that it’s 
possible for him to sleep anywhert:, and that's the truth." 

Ktite stepped gracefully forward, and without any show of annoyance or irriiation, 
breatlied a few words into her mother’s ear. 

“La, Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, shrinking back, how you do tickle 
ona^. Of course, 1 understand thatt my lo\‘e, without your telling me ; and I sakl 
the Same to Nicholas, and I am very much pleased. Yott didn't tell me, Nicholas, 
my de.ir," added Mrs. Nickleby, turning round witft an air of less resefVe tlian she 
had before assumed, “what your friend’s name is." ® 

“His name, mother," replied Nicholas, “is Smike." 

The effect of this communication was by no means anticipated ; but the name 
was no sooner pronounced, than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst 
into nuAli crying. 

“What is the matter?" exclaimed Nicholas, running to support her. 

“It’s so like Pyke," cried Mrs. Nickleby; “so exactly like Pyke. Oh i'tlon’t, 
don't speak to me— I shall be better presently." 

And after exhibiting every symptom of slow suffocation, in all its stages, and 
drinking about a teaspoonful of water from a fhll tumbler, and spilling the 
remainder, Mrs. Nickleby was better, and remarked, with a feeble smile, that slic 
was ver y foolish, she knew. • 

weakness in our family," said Mrs. Nickleby, "so, of course, I can’t be 
blamed for it. Your grandmamma, Kate, was exactly the same — precisely. The 
least excitement, the slightest .sunirise, she fainted away directly. I have heard her 
Say, often and often, that when she was a young la»iy, anjJ Vwfore she was married, 
.she was turning a corner into Oxford Street one day, when she ran against her own 
haiv-dresser, who, it seems, was escaping from a bear the mere suddeoness of 
the encoqgtitj made her faint away, di^^tly. Wait, though," added Mrs. Nicklrf>y,. 
pausing to consid(tp^“lct me be sure I’m right. Was it her h'air-dresser who had 
' escaped from a l>ear, qr was it a bear who had escaped from her hair-dresser’s ? I 
declare 1 can’t rehicmber just now, but the hair-dresser was .a very handsome niani 
I knmv, and quite a gentleman in his manners ; so that it has nothing to do with 
the point of ihc story^" 

Mrs. Nickleby having fallen imperceptibly into one Of her retrospective i900ds» 
improved in t.;mper from thshasAonicnt, mtd glided^ by on easy change of the Oon^ 
vnrsatiop occasionally, into various othel anecdotes^ no less remarkable for dbeir 
strict application to subject in hand. / 

“Mr. Smike is from Yorkshire, Nicholas, my dear?" said Mrs. Nickleby, ttHetr 
dinner, and when she had bCen aUent for sonre time. 

“ Cenainly, mother," i^pM, Nii^mlsS, “ I sa^ you have ndt fotgottota fils ibd|iii^ 

. cjholy history." ' - 

“O 6m no," cried Mrs. Nickleby, “Ah I int^ed. You don*! 
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hupped. Mr. Sfiuk^ «v«r to iiav©! dined with tho Crinibies of GHiuble Hall, 
wl«ie In the North Riding? do you?** sniU the good Indy, addressing to 

Idin. “A very proud m.%n» Sir Thomas Grimbte, with six growu-^ip and n>ost 
lovely daughters, and the finest pork in the county." • 

"Mydenj mother," reasoned Nichc34as^ “do you su}?])ose that tlic ituforlunate 
outcast of a Yorkshire school was likely to rccHve many cards of inviution honj the 
nobility and gentry in the neighbourhood ? ** • 

“Really, my dear, I don’t know why it should lie so very exttwordinnry?" fiaid 
hfrs. Nickleby. “ I know that vdicn / was at -school, t always went at least twice 
every half-year to the Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, ami they are nmcli lieher ilvui 
the Qrimbles, and connected with them in mniTiil^ ; so you see it's not so ^^•ly 
unlikely, after all." 

Having put down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, ^^rs. NftkUby wa 4 r sud- 
denly seized with r^foagetfulness of Smike’s rcnl name, ai\<l an iiT«*bistibte ictulcncy . 
to call him Mr. Slammons ; which circumstance she attributed to the rcinarlu.1i& 
similarity of the two name's in jmMiU of sound, botli begirmlng with an S, and ludiia- 
over being s^lt with an M. Kul W'hate\er doubt there might be on this point, 
there was hone as to his bSng a most excellent listener ; which circumstance had 
considerable influence in placing them on the very best terms, and in inducing 
Mrs. Nickleby to express the highest opinion of his general deportment and 
disi3dsition. 

Thus, the little circle rt'inained, on the most amicable and agrecabl^««.ing. 
until the Monday morning, when Nicholas withdrew himself from it for a short 
time, seriously to reflect upon the state of hh affairs, and to determine, if he could, 
upon some course of life, which w'ould enable him to support those who W'cre so 
entirely dependent upon his exertions. 

Mr. Crummies occurred to* him more than once ; but although Kate was 
acquainted with the whole history of his connection with that gentleman, his 
mother was not ; afcd he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her 
seeking a liveliliood upon the .stage. There were graver reasons, too, againstms|^^' 
murning to that mode of life. Independently of those arising out of its spare and 
prcearion.s earnings, and his otvn iiitcnuil conviction that he could never hope to 
aspire to any great distingfion, even as a provincial actor, how could he carry his 
sister from town to town, and, place to place, and debar her from any other asso- 
ciates than those with whom he would be compelled, almost without distinction* to 
mingle. “ It won't do," said Nicholas, sltakjpg his head ; 1 must tua^icthing 
else.” • ^ ** 

Tt was much easier to moke this resolntion than to carry it into effect. With no 
greater expeticnoe of tlie world than he had acquired for himself in his short trials ; 
with a sufficient ^are of headlong rashness and precipitation (qualities not alio« 
gethcr unnatural at his time of life) ; with a very slender stock qf rnoni*)? and a sriU 
more scanty stock of firiends ; what could he do? “Egad I" said Nicholas, “l it 
try that I{^ster Ofiice again.*' ^ 

He sinilod at hhnself as he walked away, with a quick step ; for, an tnstant» 
lidbre, he had been internally blaming his own precipitation. He did not tatigh 
himsdf out of the intention, however, for on he went ; picturing to himself, as he 
''l^proacbed tbe all kinds of ^lendid poa^bilitics, atid Imix>ssfi>ilitic8 %o, 

foir that Unatterf and thinking fiimsntf, perhaps with good reason^ veiy fertutiatc to 
be endowed with so buoyant and sat^iac a tempeimmeni. . 

The ofitce looked Just the same as when he fmd left it last, knd, indeed, tviih one 

U 2 
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or two exceptions, iliere seemed to be the very same placards in^the window that he 
had seen b^ore. There were the same unimpeachabU masters and mistresses in 
want of virtuous servants, and the same virtuous servants ih want of unimpeachable 
masters and mistfesses, and the same magnificent estates for the investment of 
capital, and the same enormous quantities of capital to be invested in estates, and, 
in short, the same opportunities of all sorts for people who wanted to make their 
fortunes. >9nd a most extraordinary proof it was of the national prosperity that 
pcopl? had notd^ecn found to avail tliernsclves of such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old gentleman happened to 
stop too ; and Nicholas, carrying his eye along the window-panes from left to right 
in search of some capital-text plftcard, which should be applicable to his own case, 
caught sight of this old gentleman's figure, and instinctively withdrew his eyes from 
the window, to<obscrve the same more closely. 

fie was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, nj'tdtj pretty laige, to fit 
' i»^iily, and with no particular waist : his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and 
hl^h gaiters, and his head piolected by a low-crowned broad-brimmed white hat, 
such as a wealthy grazier might wear. He wore his coat buttoned ; and his dimpled 
double-chin rested in the folds of a white neckerchief— not one of your sdff-starched 
apoplectic cravats, but a good, OLisy, old-fashioned white neek-cloth that a man 
might go to bed in and be none the worse for. But what principally attracted the 
attention of Nicholas, was the old gentleman’s eye— never was such a clear, twink- 
ling, ^liqpest, merry, happy eye, as that. And there he stood, looking a little 
upward, with one hand thrust into the breast of his coat, and the other playing 
with his old-fashioned gold watch-chain : his head thrown a little on one side, and 
his hat a little more on one side than liis head {but that was evidently accident ; not 
his ordinary way of wearing it), with such a pleasant smile plaj ing about his mouth, 
and such a comical expression of mingled slyness, sffiiplicity, kind-heartedness, and 
good-humour, lighting up his jolly old face, that Nicholas w'ould have been content 
to have stood there, and looked at him until evening, and to haVe forgotten, mean- 
while, that there was such a thing ns a soured mind or a crabbed coimtenance to 
be met with in the whole wide world. 

But, even a very remote approach to this gratification was not to be made, for 
although he seemed quite unconscious of having been subject of observation, 
he looked casually at Nicholas ; and the latter, fcaiful of giving offence, resumed 
his^scrutiny of the window instantly. 

Still, Jlifi^ old genilenum stood tl^re, glancing from placard to placard, and 
Nicholas cSuld foibciir raising his eyes to his face again. Gmfted upon the 
quaintness and oddi^ of his appearance, was something so indescriliably engaging, 
and besixuiking so much worth, and there were so many little lights hovering about 
the corners of his mouth and eyes, tltat it was not a mere amusement, but a positive 
pleasure aiKl delight to look at him, 

'I'his being the case, it is no wonder that the old man caught Nicholas in the 
fact, more tkan once. At times, Nicholas coloured and looked erntj^urassed ; 
/or the truth is, that be had begun to Wonder whether the sUjmiger could, by any 
possibility, be looking for a clerk or secretary ; and thinking this, he felt as if the 
old gentleman must know it. 

kong as all this takes to tell, it was not more than a couple of minutes in pacing.* 
As the stranger was moving away, Nicholas Ciiught his eye again^ and^ in the 
awkwardness uf tlie moment, stammered out an apolog)'. 
f *' No offence— Oh no offence ! *' said the old iwitn. 
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This was said in Aich a boarly tone» and ttie voice was so exactly what it should 
have been from such a spcnHhr, and there was such a cordiality in die manner, that 
Nicholas was einMdened to speak aj^in. * 

'‘A great many opportunities here, sir/* he said, half-smihog ns ho motioned 
towards the window. 

“A great Skiny people willing and anxious to be employed have seriously thought 
sor very oOen, 1 dare say," replied the old man. Poor fellows, poordellows ) '* 

He moved away, as he said this : but, seeing that Nicholas was ^ut to jl)[}enk, 
good-naturedly slackened his pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short. After 
a little of that hesitation wlilch may be sometimes observed between two {icople in 
tlie street who have exchanged a nod. and are uncertain whether they shall 
turn l)ack and speak, or not, Nicliolas found himself at the old man's side. 

*• You were about to speak, young gentleman ; what were you going to say 

“ Merely that I almgst lioped— I mean to say, thought — you hud some object in 
consulting those advertisements," said Nicholas. ^ * 

Ay, ay? what object now—what object?" returned the old man, looking slyly 
at Nicholas.* "Did you think f wanted a situation now~lih? Did you think 
I did?" * • 

Nicholas shook his head. 

"Hal ha !" laughed the old gentleman, nibbing his hands and wrists as if he 
were washing them. "A very natural thought, at all events, after seeing me gaxiiig 
at those bills. I thought the same of you, at first, upon my w‘ord I did." 

"If you had thought so at lost, too. sir, you would not have been far fR>m the 
truth," rejoined Nicholas. 

" Eh ?" cried the old man, surveying him from bead to foot. "What I Dear 
me t No, no. Well-behaved young gentleman reduced to such a necessity I 
No no, no no." • 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good-morning, turned upon his heel. 

"Stay," said th#old man, beckoning Iiim into a byc-slrect, where they could 
converse with less interruption, " What d'ye mean, ch ? " 

"Merely that your kiml face and manner— both unlike any I have ever .seen 
—tempted me into an avowal, which, to any other stranger in lliU wilderness of 
Loivlun, I should not hav^ dreamed of making," returned Nicholas. 

" W'ilderncss 1 Yes it is, it is. Goodl It is a wilderness," said the old man 
with much animation. " It was a wilderness to me once, I came here barefoot — 

I have never forgotten it. Thank God I" an(| he raised his hat from l^^hcad, and 
looked very grave. 

“ What's the matter— what is it— how did it all come about ^ saiu me oiu man, 
laying his band on the shoulder of Nicholas, and walking him up the street. 
"You're— eh?" laying his finger on the sleeve of liis black coat. "Who’s it 
for—ch?" 

" My father," replied Nicholas. 

"Ah 1" said the old gentleman quickly. "Bad for a younjpman to lose 
his father. Widow||d mother, perhaps ? " 

Nicholas sighed. 

" Brothers and sisters too— eh V* 
y* "One sisu^r," rejoined Nicholas. 

" Poor thing, poor thing 1 You*i^a scholar too, I dare say?" said the old man, 
looldfig wistfiihy into the fisce of the young one. 

* "1 have been tolerably wdl educated," said Nicholas. 
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“Fine thing, " said the old gentloman, “education a gi:eat!lthing--a vety great 
thing —I never bad any. I admire it the more in others^ A very fine thing— yes, 
yes, Tell me mbrp of y»ur history. Let me hear it all. No impertinent curiosity 
-no, no/ no.” • 

There was something so earnest and guileless in the way in which^all this was 
said, and such a complete disregard of all conventional restraints and coldnesses, 
that Nicholas could not resist it. Among men who have any sound and' sterling 
qualities, therms nothing so contagious as pure openness of heart. Nicholas took 
the infection instantly, and ran over the main points of his little history without 
reserve : merely suppressing names, and touching as lightly as possible upon his 
uncle's treatment of Kate. The%ld man listened with great attention, and when he 
h.i<l concluded, drew his arm eagerly through his own. > ^ 

“ pon't say another word— not another word," said be. “ Come along with me. 
We mustn't lose a minute." „ 

vSo saying, tlie old gentleman dragged him back Into Oxforci Street, and hailing 
an omnibus on its way to the City, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed 
himself. * ‘ 

As he api)earcd in a most extraordinary condition bf restless excitement, and 
whenever Nicholas offered to speak, immediately interposed with — “Don’t say 
another word, my dear sir, on any account— not another word," the young man 
thought it better to attempt no further interruption. Into the City they journeyed 
ftccocrjji^ly, without interchanging any conversation ; and the huther they went, 
the more Nicholas wondered what the end of the adventure could possibly be. 

The old genthiman got out, with great alacrity, when they reached the Bank, and 
once more taking Nicholas by the arm, hurried him along Tlireadneedlc Street, 
and through some lanes and passages on the right, until they, at length, emerged 
in a quiet shady little square. Into the oldest ^nd cleanest-looking house of 
business in the square, he led the way. The only inscription on the door-post was 
“Cheeryble Brothers but from a hasty glance .at the direction# of some packages 
which were lying about, Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheeryble were 
German merchants. * 

Passing through a warehouse which presented every indication of a thriving busi- 
ness, Mr. Cheeryble (for such Nicholas supposed him to^, from the respect which 
had been shown him by the warehousemen and porters whom they passed) led him 
into a little partilioned-oflf counUng-house like a l:vge glass case, in which counting- 
house theiit sat— as free from dust a^d blemish as if he had been fixed into 
gloss case fieforevhe top was put on, and heod never come out since— a fat. eldeny, 
large-faced clerk, witli silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

•' Is my brother in his room, Tim?" said Mr. Cheeryble, with no less kindness 
of manner than he had shown to Nicholas. 

“Yeshe^is, sir," replied the fat clerk, turning his spectacle-glasses towards his 
principal, and his eyes towards Nicholas, “ but Mr. Trimmers is with him.*' 

“ Ay } Asal what has het«ip;ie about, Tim?" said Mr. Cheetyble, 

« “ is getting up n subscription for the widow and fami^of a man whom 
killed in the East IndRi Docks this morning, sir," rejoined 'Tim. “Smashedi^r,' 
by a cash of sugar." ' * 

'tdie is ti good creature," said Mr. Cheeryble, with great ^arnestoegk “ He is a 
kind soul. I am very much obliged 4 q Trimipers, Trimmers ie one of the bett 
friends wc have. He makes a thousand cases known to us that we should neser 
discover of ourselves. I am much obliged Jto TrimroerSk'^ Saying 
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Mr. Cheeryble mtbasd hi's hands with infinite deUght^ and Hr. Trimmers happening 
to pass the door that installt. on bis way mit, shot oiu after him and caught him i)y 
the hand. 

** I owe you a thousand tlianks, Trimmers— ten thousand tlfhuks— 1 tahe it very 
friendly o^iyon— very friendly indeed," said Mr, Cheery ble, drugging him into a 
corner to get out of hearings <^How many chiMren are there, and what has my 
brother Ned given, Triinmcre?" • 

'* There arc six children," refried the gentleman, '*and yourhfother ht) given 
twenty pounds." 

“My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you’re a good fellow too, Trimmers," 
,Satd the old man, shaking him by both hands wifh trembling Ciigernoss. * ‘ i^ut me 
down for another twenty — or —siop a minute, stop a minute. We mustn’t look 
ostentatious ; put me down ten pound, and Tim Linkinvv'Aton ton fk)u»d. A^heque 
for twenty pounc^lcw Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, 'I'riinraers—'and com^ 
and dine with us some day this week ; you’ll always find a knife and fork.'flucl 
we shall lx: delighted. Now, ^ my dear sir-cheque from Mr. I.iukinwater, Tim, 
Smashed bf a cask of sugar, and six poor children — oh de.ar, dear, dc.'ir t" 

Talking on in this strmn, as fiist as he could, fto prevent any friendly remon- 
strances from the collector of the subscription on the large amount of his donation, 
Mr. Cheeryl)lc led Nicholas, crjually astonished and affecU'd by what he had soon 
and heard in this short space, to the half-opened door of another room. 

“ Brother Ned." said Mr. Cheeryblc, tapping with his knuckles, and ^^jafing to 
listen, “mvj you busy, my dear brother, or can you spate time for a word or two 
with me?" 

“ Brother Charles, my dear fellow," replied a voice from the inside; so like in Its 
tonas to that which had just s(x>ken. that Nicholas started, and almost thought it 
was the same, “Don’t ask me auch a question, but come in directly." 

They went in, without funher parley. What was the timnzcmeiU of Nicholas 
when his eoudu^or advanced, and exchanged a warm given ng with another ol<l 
gentleman, the very type and model of himself— the same face, the same figure, dm 
same coat, W£USlco.at, .and neckcloth, the same breeclies and gaiters ~nny, there was 
the very same white hat hanging against the wall 1 

As they shook each o^cr by the band, the face of each lighted up by learning 
looks of affection, which would have Ijeen most delightful to l^ehold in infni\l.s, and 
W'bich, in men so old, was inexpressibly touching : Nicholas could oh.servo that tlie 
last old gentleman was something stouter tl^n his brother ; this, addi- 

tional .shade of c.lumsines.s in hi.s gait and stature, fomicd*ifle only jxfrcqTtible 
difference between them. N<^dy could have doubted tltcird)eiiig twin brothers. 

“ Brother Ned," said Nicholas’s friend, closing the room-door, “ here is a young 
friend of mine, tliat we must assist. Wc must make proper inquiries into his state- 
ments, in justice to him as well as to ourselves, and If they arg confiri^ed—a.s I feel 
assured they will be— we must assist him ; wo must assist him, brother Ned." 

“It is enough, my dear brother, that you say WiWfehouId," I'eturfted the other. 

When you say tlfab no further inquiries are needed. He sAat/ be assisted. Wlitt 
bis necessities, wd what does he require? Where is Tim Linkinwater? I,ct 
11 $ have him bere.^* 

^ Both the brethers., it may be here remained, bad a very emphatic and earnest 
didivery ; both had lost n^ly the aame teethe which imparted the same peculiarity 
to their speech ; and both spoke as if. besides posses^g the utmost serenity of 
l^d that the kindliest and most unsuspecting nature could b^ow> they had, in 
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coUeciin" the plunis fi-om Fortune's choicest pudding, rctainedla few for present 
use, and hcpt them in their mouths. * 

Where is Tim Linkinwater?" said brother Ned. 

** Stop, stop, sto^f !" said brother Ciiarles, taking the other aside. '* I've a plan, 
my dear brother. I've a plan. 'Qm is getting old, and Tim has beei^ a faithful 
servant, brother Ned ; and I donA| think pensioning Tim's mother and sister, and 
buying a littlt tomb for the family when his poor brother died, was a sufficient 
rccomplh* - for fiuthful services." 

” No, no, no," replied the other. ** Certainly not. Not half enough, not half." 
*' 11 wo could lighten Tim's d||ies," said the old gentleman, ''and prevail upon 
him to go into the country, na% and then, and sleep in the fresh air two or 
thtro times a>wcok (which he' could, if he began business an hour later in the 
inorning), old 'I'nin Linkinwaler would grow young again m time ; and he’s three 
^^^ood years o\ir senior now. Old Tim Linkinwaler young ggain I Eh, brother 
in'^, eh? Why, I iccoUect old Tirn Linkinwatcr quite a little boy, don’t you? 
I la, h.'i, l\a 1 Poor 'Hm, poor Tim I" 

'I'h'- fine old fellows laughed pleasantly together? each with a tear regard for 
old Tim Linkinwatcr standing in his eye. • 

“But hear this first —hoar this first, bi other Ned." said the old man, hastily, 
placing two chairs, one on each side of Nicholas. “ I'll tell it you myself, brother 
Ned, liecausc the young gentleman w modest, and is a scholar, Ned, anti I shouldn’t 
ffecl that he sliould tell ui his story over and over ag.ain, as if he was a 

Ixiggar, or as if wo doubted him. No, no, no." 

“ No, no, no," returned the other, nodding his head gravely. “ Very right, my 
dear brother, very right." 

“ He will toll me I'm wrong, if I make a mistake," said Nicholas’s friend. “ Cut 
whether I do or not, you'll be very much aficcted,J^othcr Ned, remembering the 
time when wo were two friendless lath, and earned our first shilling in iliis great 
The twins pressed each oUier's hands in silence ; and, in his ow% homely manner, 
bnulier Charles related the particulars he had heard from Nicholas. The con- 
v»’isation which ensued was a long one, and when it was over, a secret conference 
of nlniost equal duration took place between brother Ned and Tim Linkinwatcr in 
anviher room. It is no disparagement to Nichohs to say^that before lie had been 
closeted with the two brothers ten minutes, he could onR wave his hand at every 
fre.slj^ express it)n of kindness anti sympathy, and sob like a little child. 

At IcngjU brother Ned .and Tim Uokinwater came back together, when Tim 
instantly w'aTiced to Nicholas and whispered in his car in a very brief sentence 
(for Tim \\*as ortlinnrily a man of few words), that he had taken down the address 
in the Strand, .and would call upon him that evening, at eight. Having done 
which, Tim wi(>ed his .spectacles and put them on, preparatory to hearing what 
more the brt^hws Chceryble had got to say. 

“Tim," said brotner Charles, “you understand that we have an intention of 
taking this yriilng gentlcmantjillP the counting-house?" 

• Brotl^er Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that intention, quite approved 
of it ; and Tim having nodded, and said he did, drew himself up, and looked par- 
ticularly fat, and very important. After which there was a profound silence. 

“{■‘m not coming an hour later in the morning you know," said Tim, breald^ 
out all at once, and looking very resolute. “ I’pt not going to steep in the firesh air 
nor I'm not going into the country either, A pretty thing at this time of day, 
^liftoinly. Phol" 
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“Damn your TOlinacy, Tim Linkinwater," said brother Charles, looking at him 
without the faintest sparl? of anger, and with a countenance radiant with attach-* 
ment to the old clerk. “ Damn your obstinacy. Tim Linkiinrater, what do you 
mean, sir?" ♦ 

“ It’s f^y-four year." said Tim. making a calculation in the air witli his ixn, 
and drawing an imaginary line before he cast m up, " forty«four year, next May, 
since 1 first kept the books of Cheeryblc Brothers. I've o{}cned <hc safe every 
rooming all tliat time (Sundays excepted) as tlic clock struck ninf» and g6ne over 
the house every night at half-past ten (except on Foreign Post nights, and then 
twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fastened, and the fines out. IVc 
never slept out of the b;ick attic one single night. There's the s.ime mignonette 
box in the middle of the window, and the some four flowerpots, two on each side, 
ilut I brought with me when 1 first came. There an't— Pvo ^.lid itogain andagain, 
and I'll maintainjt ^lhcre an't such a square as this, in the woild. 1 kmw 
an't." said Tim, with sudden energy, and looking sternly about him. “ 

For business or pleasure, in .sjjmmcr lime or wntcr— I don’t care which —there's 
nothing like it. There's not such a spring in England as the pump tinder the an-h - 
way. There's not such a view in England as the view out of iny window ; I vo 
seen it every morning before I shaved, and 1 ought to know something about it. I 
have slept in that room," added 'lun, sinking his voice a little, " for four-and- forty 
year ; and if it wasn't inconvenient, and didn't interfere w ith business, 1 should 
request leave to die there." 

"D.amn you, Tim Linkinwntcr, how dare you talk about dying?" roared the 
twins by one impulse, and blowing their old noses violently. 

“That's what I've got to say. Mr. Edwin and Mr. Chnrlcs," said Tim, squ.iring 
his shoulders .again. “ 'rhis i.sn't the fii-st time you've talked about supcrammaiing 
me ; but, If you plcaiio, we lfaiakc it the hut, .and drop the subject for cvcmioic." 

Willi these w^ds, 'I'im Linkinwaier .stalked out, and .sliut himself up in his glass 
cai:c, with the air of a m.m who had had his say, and was thoroughly resolved not 
to be put dcAvn. 

The brothers interchanged looks, and coughed some half-dozen limes without 
speaking. 

“ He must be done fumething with, brother Nod," said the other, warmly ; “ we 
tn'.i.st disregard his old scTUples ; they can't be tolerated, or borne. Tie must he 
made a partner, brother Ned ; and if he won’t submit to it peaceably, we mu^ have 
recourse to violence." ^ - 

“Quite right," replied brother Ned, nodding his head man thoroughly 
determined ; “ quite right, my dear brother. If be won't listen to reason, we must 
do it against his W’Ul, and show him that we are determined to exert our authority. 
We must quarrel with him, brother Charles." 

•' We must—we certainly must have a quarrel with Tim JdnkinwHlter," said the 
other. “ But in the meantime, my dear brother, we arc keeping our young friend ; 
and the poor lady and her daughter will be an^ntei for his returtK So let us say 
good-bye for ihc^escnt, and— there, there— take care of that box, my ^car sur— 
and— -no, no, no, not a word now ; be careful of iho crossings and — " 

And with any disjointed and unconnected words which would prevent Nicholas 
from pouring forth his thanks, the brothers hurried hint out ; shtdeing hanas with 
him all the my. and aiding veiy unsuoccssAitly— they were poor hands at decep* 
tion 1— to be wholly unconscious of the feelings that mastered him. 

« Nicholas’s heart was too full to allow of bis turning into tlw street until he bad 
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recovered some composure. When he at last glided out of tA dark doorvray- 
comer in which he had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse of the twins 
stealthily peeping in at one corner of the glass-case, evidently undecided whether 
they should follow u]f their Late attack without delay, or for the present postpone 
laying farther siege to the inflexible Tim Linkinwater. ^ 

To recount all the delight and%\ronder which the circumstances just detailed 
awakened at Xftss Ija Creevy's, and all the things that were done, said, thought, 
expectedrhoped, and prophesied in consequence, is beside the present course and 
purpose of these adventures. It is sufficient to state, in brief, that Mr. Timothy 
Linkinwater arrived, punctual to his appointment ; that, oddity as he was. and 
jealous ns he was bound to be, of t!le proper exercise of his employers* roost com- 
prehensive liberality, he reported strongly and warmly in favour of Nicholas ; and 
that, neat day, h€ was appointed to the vacant stool in the counting-house of 
leryble Brothers, with present sabry of one hundred and tgrenty pounds a 
ye"^ 

“ And I think, my dear brother," said Nicholas's iigst friend, “that If ye were to 
let them that little cottage at Bow which is empty, at soojething under the usual 
rent, now— Eh, brother Ned?" 

“ For nothing at ail," said brother Ned. “ We arc rich, and should be ashamed 
to touch the rent under such circumstances as these. Where is ‘Tim Linkinwater ? 
—for nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing at all." 

** Perl!«ii()4it would be Ijcttcr to say something, brother Ned," suggested the other 
mildly ; “ it would help to prcseiwe habits of frugality, you know, and reniovc any 
painful sense of overwhelming obligations. W'c mlglit say fifteen pound, or twenty 
pound, and if it was punctually paid, make it up to them in some other way. And 
I might secretly advance a small loan towards a little furniture, and you might 
secretly advance another small loan, biother Ned ; anu if we find them doing well 
— as wc shall ; there's no fear, no fcar~~we can change the loans into^ifis -carcrully, 
brother Ned, and by degrees, and without pressing upon them too much ; what do 
you say now, brother ? " 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said it should be donc,'ii^it had 
it (lone too ; and, in one short week, Nicholas took po.ss(jssion of the stool, and 
Mrs. NicMeby and Kate took possession of the house, an(%all was hope, bustle, 
and light-)icartedn('ss. 

'niciRe surely never was such a week of discoveries and surprises as the first week 
of that Every night when Nicholas c;imc home, something new had Ix'cn 

found out. One dj^^^it was a grape-vine, and another day it was a boiler, and 
another day it was the key of tho front-parlour closet at the bottom of the water, 
butt, and so on through a hundred items. Then, this room was embellished wih a 
muslin curtain, and that room was rendered quite elegant by a window-blind, and 
such improveiftents we^v i^ude, as no ouc w'ould have supposed possible. Tlicn, 
there was Miss Creev}% who liad come out in the omnibus to stop a day or two 
and help, and %ho was perp«^Gidly losing a very small brown paper parcel of tin 
taefes uncLa very largo banimer, and running about with her slce\^ tucked up at 
the wrists, and falling off pairs of steps and hurting herself very much— and Mrs. 
NicMoby, who talked incessantly, and did something now and then, but not often — 
and Kite, who busied herself noiselessly everywhere, and wa.^ pleased with evniy- 
thlhg-*^d Bmike, who made the gaMcn a perfect wonder lo look upon— and 
i^icbolas, who helped and encouraged them, every one— all the and cheerful^ 

ness of home rrktored, with such new zest imparted to every lrui^ pleasum, ai^ 
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such delight to^smy hour of meetiug us mlsf<»rtune und separation alone eould ^ 

give! • 

III short, the poor NicJOebys were and happy ; while the rich NicWeby was 
alone and inlseral)le. • 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


PRIVATE AND <»NFlDftNTIAL ; RELATING TO FAMn,y MATTERS, .SHOWING HOW 
MR. KKNWIGS UNDERWENT VIOLENT AOfrATION, AND HOW MRS. KENWIGS 
WAS AS WELL AS COULD BE EXPECTED. 


• f 

It might have Ji)qgn seven o'clock in the evening, and it was growing dark i n the, 
narrow streets netur Golden fck]uare, when Mr. Kcnwigs sent out for a pair 
clieapest white kid gloves—thosc at fonrteenponce— and selecting the strongest, 
which haflpeucd to be the ngftt-hand one, walked down stairs, with an air of |)Omp 
and much excitement, jftid proceeded to muiBo the knob of the street-door knocker 
therein. Having executed this task with great nicely, Mr. Kenwigs pulled the door 
to, after him, and just stepped across the road to try the etfcct from the opposite 
side of the street. .Satisfied that nothing could possibly kx>k belter in its way, 


Mr, Kenwigs then stepped back again, and calling through the keyhole to^orlcena 
to open, the door, vaniriied into tlic house, and was seen no longer. 


Now, considcreil as an abstract circumstance, there was no more obvious cause 


or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should lake the trouble of muffling this pailicuUr 
knocker, than there would have Ix^cn for hw muffling the knocker of any nobleman 
or gentleman resident ten off ; because, for the greater convenience of the 
mimcious lodg^rrs, the street-door alwa>s stoorl wide oiHsn, and the knocker was 
never tw;d at ;i9. The fii'sC tluor, the !»econd door, and the lliiicl floor, had each a 


bell of its own. As to the attics, no one ever vailed on them \ if anylioUy wanted 
the pi\||purs, tliey were close at hand, and all ho had to do wius to walk siraight 
into tliein ; while the kitchen had a separate entrance down the arv^ steps. A« a 
question of mere neegsity and usefulness, therefore, this muffling of (ho knocker 
was thoroughly incomprehensible. 


Uut, knockci^ may be muffled for other purposes than those of mere utttiUrianism, 
as, in the present instance, was clearly shown. There are certain nq^lte forms and 
ceremonies which must lie observed in cmlised life, or nmldnd IrlapS; into their 
original barbarism. No genteel lady was ever yet confiped -'indeed, no genteel 
confinement can possibly take place— without the accompanying symbol of a muffled 
knocker, Mrs, Kenwigs was a lady of some pretensions to gentility ; Mrs, Keowig$ 
was confined. And, therefore, Mr. Kenwigs tied up the silent knodker on the pro* 
tmses in a white kid glove, * * 

**rm not quite certain neither,” said Mr. Kiyg^gs, arranging his shin-oolktr 
and walking ri^wly up stairs, ** whether, as it's a boy, I won't have it 
papers.” * 

Pondering upon the advisabfllly of this step, and the sensation it was Ukely to 
create in the pcighliourhood, My, Kenwigs betook himself to the stUinf-roorn, 
wliere various extremely diminut^ articles, of clothing were airing on a horse before 
the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the d<^of, was dandling the baby»-4hat Is, the old baby, 
not the new one, ^ 
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" It's a i^ae boy, Mr. Kenwigs," said Mr, Lumbey, the doctor. ^ 

"You consider him a fine boy, do you, sir?" returned Mir. Kenwlgs. 

" It’s the finest boy 1 ever saw in all my life," said the doctor, 1 never saw 
such a baby/* • 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a complete answerjto those 
who contend for the gradual degeneration of the human species, that every baby 
l)Orn into the wdt^ld is a finer one than the last. 

" 1 ne —ver saw such a baby." said Mr. Lumhey, the doctor. 

" Morlecna was a fine baby," remarked Mr. Ken wigs ; as if this were rather an 
attack, by implication, upon the family. 

“They weje all fine babies," saM Mr, Luml^y. And Mr. Lumbey went on 
nursing tbo baby with a thoughtful look. Whether he was considering under what 
head he eould beat<c)iarge the nursing in the bill, was best known to himself. 

•uring this short conversation, Miss Morleena, as the eldest of j;he family, and 
nanflfbl representative of her mother during her indisposition, had been hustling 
and slapping the three younger ^liss Kenwigses, without intermission ; which con- 
siderate and affectionate conduct brought tears into the eyes of Mr. Ken^igs, and 
caused liim to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, that child was a 
woman. 

"She will Ijc a treasure to the man she manics, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs, haK 
aside ; " 1 tliink she'll marry above her station, Mr. Lumbey." 

" I sh^^n't wonder at all," replied the doctor. 

" You never .‘see her dance, sir, did you?" asked Mr. Kenwlgs. 

The doctor shook hi»; he<id. 

"Ay 1" said Mr. Kenwigs, as though he pitied him from his heart, "then you 
don't know what she's callable of. " 

All this time there had been a great whisking in anikout of the other room ; the 
door had been opened and shut very softly about twenty times a minute (for it was 
necessary to keep Mrs. Kenwigs quiet) ; and the baby had been exhibited to a score 
or two of deputations from a select body of female friends, who had assembled in 
the pas.sage, and about the street-door, to discuss the event in all its bearings. 
Indeed, the cxcilcmeiU extended itSclf over the w'holc street, and groups of ladies 
might be seen standing at the doors— some in the interesting condition in which 
Mrs. Kenwigs had hisi appeared in public —relating their experiences of similar 
occnrrgices. Siormi few acquired great credit front having prophesied, the day 
befom yestgr^?^X, cx.ictly when it would cpmc to pass; others, again, related, how 
that they guessed wlthf it tvas, directly llicy saw Mr. Kenwigs turn pale and run up 
the street as bard as eves h« could go. Some said one thing, and sonte another ; 
but all talked together, and all agreed upon two points : first, that it was very 
meritorious and highly {traiseworthy in Mrs. Kenwigs, to do as she had done : and 
secondly, thomheie n^ver was such a skilful and scientific doctor os that Dr. 
Lumbey. 

In the midst 'of this generaluWibbub, l>r. T^mlx:/ sat in the first-floor fremt^ 
as Jr<^forc ijplatcd. nursing the deposed baby, and talking to Mr. Kcsiwigs. He was 
a stout blufT-lookiug gentleman, with no shirt-collar, to speak of, and a beard that 
had been growing since yesterday morning ; fc^ Dr. Lumbey wa.s popular, and 
the tiefghbinirhood was prolific: and there had been no less than three other 
knockers muflled. one after the other, within the }a 5 t forty-eight hours. 

"Well, Mr. Kenwigs," said Dr. Lumbey, "this makes six. You*ll have a fine 
family in time, 4»ir.'.’ 
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** I think sbDi& almost enough, sir/ returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

** Pooh ! pooh V" saitf the doctor. "Nonsense I not lialf enough." 

With this, the doctor laughed ; but he didn't laugh half so much as a rnarried 
friend of Mrs. Kenwigs’s, who had just conic in from the tick chuinbei, to ru^iort. 
progrei^ and take a small sip of brandy-and-water : and who seemed lo consider it 
one of toe best jokes ever launched upon socidgr. 

"They’re not altogether de|}cndcnt upon good fortune. nflUther," said Mr. 
Konwigs, taking his second daughter on his knee; "they haye cjiiJecfttions," 

" Oh, indeed !" said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

" And very good ones too. 1 believe, liaven’t they ? " a5k(x1 the manietl lady. 

. "Why, miVam,” said Mr. Kenwigs, "it's%iot exactly for me to say vhat they 
may be, or what they may not be. It's not for me to boast of any family with 

which 1 have the honour to be connected ; at the same time, Mft. Kenivigs's is 

1 should say," jay Mr. Kenwigs, abruptly, and raising his voice ns he spoke, 
my children might conic into a iiiaiti'r of a hundred pound a-picce, pe^^ST 
Perhaps more, but cert.tinlY that." 

" Anc^a very pretty liule fortune," said the married lady. 

"There are some rolhtions of Mrs. Kenwigs s," siiid Mr. Kenwigs, taking a pinch 
of snuif from the doctor's box. and then sneezing very harti, for he >\asn‘i Ubcd to 
It, " that might leave their hundred pound a-piecvi to ten people, and yet not go 
begging when they had done it." 

" .\h ! I know who you mean," observed the married I.idy, nodding JjpHu'nd. 

" I made mention of no n.amcs. and I wLsb to make mention of no nuinrs," s.\id 
Mr. Kemvigs, willi a portentous look. " Many of my frienib have met a i elation of 
Ml'S, Kenwigs's in this very room, ns would do honour to any company ; that's all." 

" I’ve met him," said the married lady, with a glance towards Dr. Luml)cy, 

"It’s nalerally vciy graiifjgng to my feelings as a father, to sec such a man as 
that, a kissing and taking notice of my cliililrcn," puiiiucd Mr. Kenwigs. " It's 
naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know llial man. It will be 
natcr.dly very gratifying to my feelings as a husband, to make that man acquainted 
witli this ewent." 

Having delivered his scnliinenis in this form of words, Mr. Kenwigs armnged 
his second claughler’s^axcn tail, and bade htr be a good giil and mind what her 
sister Morlceiia said. 

" That girl grows niorc lilw* her mother evcr>' d.ay," said Mr. Lumbey, j^ddcnly 
stricken with an enthusiastic admiration q{ Morlcena. » • 

" There !" rejoined the married lady. " What I ahv.ay5 .^^--vvTiat I alw.ays die! 
say I She's the very picicr of her.” Having thus directed the general attimtion to 
the young lady in question, the married lady embraced the oi>portiiuiiy of taking 
another sip of the brandy>and-watcr^and a prtdly long sip tix>. 

" Yc^ I there is a likeness," said Mr. Kenwigs, after sum^ rdlectiAn. " But such 
a woman os Mrs. Kenwigs was, afore she was married ! Good gracious, such a 
woman 1 ” * 

Mr. Lumbey ||hook his liead with great solemnity, as though to inii^ty thaft he 
supposed she roust have been rather a clasdcr. 

"Talk of fairies !” cried Mr. Kemvigs. "/ never sec anybody so light to l)e 
alive— n»?ver. Such manners too ; so (itayful, and yet so sew'crely proper !• A« for 
ht'f figure 1 It Isn't generally Jtiiown," sidd Mr, Kenwig-^. rlropidrig hi*; vw/ee. 

^ but her hgurtrwas such, at that time, that the sign of the Britannia over in die 
Holloway Road, was (xiinted from it 1' 
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* ' But only see wluit it is now,*' ut|[ed the married lady. * Does f *^look like the 

mother of six?" ** 

** Quite ridiculous," cried the doctor. 

^ " She looks a deal Aore like her own daughter,'^ said the married lady. 

" wo She dooe," assented Mr. Lumfjey. " A great deal more," 

Mr. Kenwigs was at>out to make some further observations, most prc^bly in 
confirmation of<».his opinion, when another married lady, who had looked in to 
keep up Iftrs, Kenwigs’s spirits, and help to clear off anything 4n the eating and 
drinking Way that migiit l)c going about, put in her head to announce that she had 
just been down to answer the l^cll, and that there was a gentleman at the door who 
wimhMi to s(;e Mr. Kenwigs ‘*most^)articular." 

Shailowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted through the brain of Mr, 
Kenwigsras this nfL'ssage was delivered ; and under their influence, he despatched 
^J^\pi‘lccna to show the gentleman up straightway. o 

Vhy, I do declare," said Mr. Kenwigs, .standing opposite the door so as to get 
the ciirliest glimpse of the visitor, as he came upstair^ " it’s Mr. Johnson I How 
do you find yourself, sir ? " 

Nicholas .shook hands, kissed his old pupils ajl round, entrusted a large parcel of 
toys to the guardianship of Morleena, boned to the doctor and the married ladies, 
and inquirtHi after Mrs, Kenwigs in a tone of interest, which went to the very heart 
and soul of the nurse, who had come in to warm some mysterious compound, in a 
little over the fire. 

" I ought to make a hundred apologhs to you for calling at such a season," said 
Nfcholas, "fmt ( was not aware of it until I had rung the bell, and my time is so 
fUUy occupied now, that I feared it might be some days before I could possibly 
come again." 

" No time like the present, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs^ "The sitiwation of Mrs. 
Kenwigs. sir, is no obstacle to a little conversation between you and me, 1 
hope?" 

" You are very good," said Nicholas. 

At this juncture, proclamation was made by another married lady, that the baby 
had begun to eat like anything ; tN hereupon the two married ladies, already men- 
tioned, rushed tumultuously into the bedroom to behold him^in the act. 

"The fact is," re.sumcd Nicholas, "th.nt before I left the country, where I have 
been fig some time past, I undertook to deliver a message to you." 

" Ay, ay^ I laid Mr. Kenwigs. ,, 

" And I have beeA:”^^dded Nicholas, " already in town for some days, without 
Imving had an opiwrtunity of doing so." 

" It's no matter, sir," said Mr. Kenwigs. " I dare say it’s none the worse for 
keeping cold. Message from the country 1" said Mr. Kenwigs, ruminating ; "that's 
extrious. I lioft'i know jmybody in the cotmtry." 

•' Miss Pelowker," suggested Nicholas. 

" Oh I from htr, is it?" saicUJ&flM. Kenwigs. "Oh dear, yes. Ah ! Mrs. Kenwigs 
wlllbbe g^d to hc.v from her. Henrietta Petowker, ch ? How qjfld things tome 
about, now I That you should have met her in the country— Wdl I" 

Hearing this mention of their old friend’s name, the four Miss Kenwigsqs 
gathered round Nicholas, open eyed and mouthed, to hear more. Mr. Kenwigs 
ioolied a lUUe carious loo, but quite comfortable s^d unsuspecting. 

" The message relates to family niaUcrs," said NichdaSi heritating. 

"Oil, never mind," said Kenwigs. glancing ftt Mr. Lut^jr, Who having mhljr 
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chailieof tltlia liij^k, f<nilid nobod;^ disposed to relieve liim of his preetcws 
Inirden. “ All friends 

Niobolns hemmed once or twice, end seemed to have some difhcuk)r in ptoceedttt|f» 

‘•At PorUtnouih, Henrietta Petowk^is/' observed Mr, KcHwigs. 

'* Yes/* said Nichc^, ** Mr. Lillyvick is there/' 

Mr. K^wigs tumikl pale, but he recovered, said, that was an Oild coin* 
cklencc also. 

••The message uHrorn him." said Nicholas. 

Hr. Kenwigs appeared to revive. He knew that his niece was in a delicate state, 
and liad, no doubt, sent word that they wfere to forward full jMU'ticuUirs. Yt-^. 
'That was very kind of him - so like him too ! • 

“He desired me to give his kindest love." snid Nithohs. 

••Very much obliged to iuni. I’m sure. Your gri\it-unck\ my clears 1' 

interposed Mr. Kej^wigs, cuudescendinglv explaining it to the children. 

•‘His kindest %ve/’ resumed Nichobs ; ‘‘and to say that he had no 
write, but that he was married to Miss lYftowker." 

iMr. K^wigs started from* hU seat with a petrified stare, c.iught h»s second 
daughter by her flaxen Aail, and crjveretl bis face with his p<x*kei-hanil| .^cliicf. 
Mork^elia fell, all stiff and rigid, into the Ixtby's ch^iir, as she had sottm her mother 
fall when site fainted aw^y, and the two remaining little Kenwigses shrieked in 
affright. 

“My children, my defrauded, swindled infants t” cried Mr. Kenwigs, tmlling so 
hard, in his vehemence, at the flaxen tail of his sa'ond daughter, that liffifted her 
up on tiptoe, and kept her, for some seconds, in that attitude. “Villain, ass, 
traitor ! '* 

•'Ural the mant" cried the nuise, looking angrily round. “What does he 
mean by making tliat noise lH^e ?" 

“Silence, woman I" said Mr, Kenwigs, fiercely. 

“ 1 won't be sHcnl." returned the nur»e. “ Be silent yourself, you wretch. Have 
you no rcgaid for >our baby,^" 

“ No !" returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

“More sh,ainc for you," rclorbxl the nurse, •* Ugh ! you unnatural monster." 

“ li^et him fin; ! ' ciicd ^tr. Kenwigs, in the toircnt of bis wrath. “ Let him die I 
He has no cx|,x:ctation^ no projwty to come inio. Wc WMUt no babies here," said 
Mr. Kenwigs recklessly. “ Take 'em away, uUce ‘tmi away to the Kondllng I" 

With these awful remarks, Mr. Kenwig.s sat hims»;lf down in a chaj^ and*lefiod 
the nurse, who nude the best of her way* into the adjolnirs? «ooift, auS returniMl 
with a stream of matrons : declaring that Mri Kenwig.^ jjiad .sjKikeu blasplit'iny 
against his family, and must be raving mad. 

Apix'orances Avere certainly not in Mr, Kenwigs'-s favour, for tin; exertion of 
speaking with so much velicmcnce, and yet In such .% tone as sii'ittf d prevent his 
lamentations reaching the cars of Mrs. Kenwigs, liad niado^him very black in the 
face ; beddes which, the excitement of the occasiogl^d nu unwonted indulgence 
in various Strong^cordialS to celebrate it, bad swollen and dilated his features a 
most unusual extent* £kit, Nicholas and the doctor - who bad l>eeii ixossiifb at first, 
doubting very much whether Mr, Kenwigs could be in earnest^ iuicrposing to 
explain the immediate, cause of his condition, die indignation of the matixgis was 
changed to pity, and they implored him, witli mucli feeling, to go quietly to 
bed. 

‘ ••The attention/* j^d Mr. Kenwigs, looking around with a plaintive air, “tho 
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attention that I've shown to that man The hystors he has enf^ and the pints of 
ate he has drank, in this house !*' f 

“It's very trying, and very hard to bear, we know," said one of the married 
ladies ; “ but think <jf your dear darling wife." 

“Oh yes, and what she's t)een a undergoing of, only this day/’ cried a great 
many voices. “ There’s »a good man, do." , ' 

“ The prcscas that have been made to him," said Mr. Renwigs, teVertteg to his 
calaniitf, “the pipes, the snuff-boxes— a pair of indiarubber goloshes, that cost 
six and six " 

“Ah ! it won’t bear thinking of, indeed 1” cried the matrons generally: “but it'll 
all romc home (o him, never fear.* 

Mr. Kenw}g.s looked darkly upon the ladies, as If he would prefer it's all coming 
home tp him, as there was nothing to be got by it ; l)ut he said nothing, and resting 
hand, saibsided into a kind of doze. ^ . . 

the matrons again expatiated on the expediency of taking the good gentle- 
man to bed ; oiwerving tliat he w'>ul'i be better to-morrow, and that tlicy knew 
what was the wear and tear of .some men’s minds ^ hen tluir wives were taken' as 
Mrs. Kenwlgs liad been that day, and that it did him giv‘at credit, and there wa.s 
nothing to be ashamed of in it ; far from it ; they liked to see it, they did, for it 
showed a good lieart. Ai\«l one lady observed, as a case l^firing upon the present, 
that her husband was often quite light-headed from anxiety on similar occasions, 
and ll^^^onee, when her litlle Johnny was born, it w.is nearly a week before he 
came lohrtnself again, during the whole of which time he did nothing but cry “Is 
it a buy, is it a boy?" in a manner which went to the hearts of all his hear( 3 rs.* 

At length, Morloeiia (who quite forgot she bad fainted, when sins tound slic was 
not noticed) announced that a chamber was ready for her afflicted parent ; and 
Mr. Kenwlgs, having partially .smothered his four dn^ilghtcrs in the closcnes.s of his 
embrace, accepted the doctor's arm on -one side, and the support of Nicholas on 
the other, and wa.s conducted upstairs to a bedroom, which had-been secured for 
the occasion. 

Having seen him sound a.sloep, and heard him snore most satisfactorily, and 
havhtg further presided over the distribution of the toys, to the perfect contentment 
of all the litlle Kenwigses, Nicholas took his le,\vc. The matrons dropplfd off, one 
by one, with the exception of six or eight particular fricndspwho had determined to 
stop all night ; the lights in the houses gradually disappeared ; the last bulletin was 
issneS that Mrs. Kenwigs was os well sis could be expected ; and the whole family 
were left ti/thflr’r<p<isc. 


V cnArrKR xxxvii. 

NICnoi.AS FlNbS FUKTHI&K <^«nrOUR IN THE l-.YES OF THE BROTHERS CHKEkYBEE 
• .\Ng MR. TIMOTHY UNKTNWATF.K. THE DROTIIEKS GIVR A BANQUET ON 
A ORK.\T ANNUAL OCCASION. NICHOLAS, ON RETURNING HOME FROM IT, 
RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS AND IMlWrANl' DrSCLOSURE FROM THE UPS OF 
Mrs. NICKLEIIY. 

Ific Square in wIikIi the counting-Uoit^e of the Brothcis Checrybk wa% situated, 
although it might not wholly realise the very sanguine e.\f>ectations which R stranger 
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vrould be disposed to fon%on he&ring tlie fervent encomiums bestowed upon it by 
Tim IJokinwater, was, neveiFthcless, a sufficiently desirable nook in the heart of a 
busy town like Ixmdon, and one which occupiod a high plocf in the afTcctionata 
remembrances of several grave persons domiciled in the neighbourhood, whose 
recollections, however, dated from a much more recent period, and whose atucli- 
ment to the spot was far less absorbing, than wci% the recollections |nd attachment 
of the emhusiostic Tim. • 

And let not those I^ndoners whose eyes have been accustomed to the aristocratic 
gravity of Grosvenor Square and Hanover Square, the dowager barrenness and 
frigidity of Fitsroy Square, or the gravel walks qnd garden seals of the Squares of 
Russell and Kiiston, suppose that the affections of Tim Unkinwatcr, or the inferior 
loVOTS of this particular locahty, had been awakened and kept alive by any refreshing 
associations with leaves, however dingy, or grass, however bare and thin, 'ftic City 
squiird has no cifcldsure. save the lam^vpost in the middle ; and no grass butjibif' 
weeds wliich spring up round its Ixtse. It is a quiet, little-frequcntcd, retired spot, 
favoiirable«to melancholy andotontemplation, and appoiiumcnts of long waiting ; 
and up and down its eve^y side the Aptwinted saunters idly by the hour together, 
wakening the echoes with the jnonotonotLS sound of his footsteps on the smooth 
worn stones, and counting, first the windows, and then the very bricks of the tall 
silent houses that hem him round about. In winter-time, the .snow will linger tljere, 
long after it has melted from the busy streets and highways. The summei's sun 
holds it in some respect, and while he darts his cheerful rays sparingiy^do the 
Squsure, keeps his fiery heat and glare for noisier and less-lmtMising precincls. It is 
so quiet, that you can almost hear the ticking of your own watch when you stop to 
cool in its refreshing aimosphci e. There is a distant hum— of co.'ichcs, not of inserts 
- but no other sound disturbsithe stillness of the Square. The ticket porter leans idly 
against the post at the corner j^comforubly warm, but not hot, although the day is 
broiling. His v^iite apron flaps languidly in the air, his head gradu.a)ly droops 
upon his breast, he tikes very long winks with Ijotli eyes at once ; even he, is 
unable to withstand the soporific influence of the place, and is gradu.illy falling 
asleep. Ihit now, he starts into full wakefulness, recoils a step or two, and gazes 
out before him with eager wildness in his eye. Is it a job, or a boy at marbles? 
Hoes he sec a ghost, oAear an organ? No ; sight more unwonted still— there is a 
butlerfiy in tlie square— a real, live butterfly t astray front flowers and sweets, and 
fluttering among the iron heads of the dusty area railings. • 

But if there were not many matters imm<ftliately without tli^ ddblli or t^^heeryblo 
Brothers, to engage the attention or distract the thoughts of the young clerk, there 
were not a few within, to interest and amuse him. TheiWwas scarcely an object in 
the place, animate or inanimate, which did not partake in some degree of the 
scrupulous method and punctuality of Mr. Timothy Linkinwater. ^nctual as the 
counting-house dial, which ho maintained to be the best tiflic>keoper in I.A)ndon 
next after the clock of some old, hidden, unknown church hard by^(for Tiin held 
the fabled gooflness of that at the Horse Guards to a pleasant fiction, invented 
by j^jlDUS West-efiders), the old clerk performed the minutest actions of the day, 
and iwanged the minutest articles in the little room, in a precise and regular order, 
wl)^ could not have been exceeded if it had actually been a real* glas% case, 
fitted with the choicest curiosities. Paper, pens, ink, ruler, sealing-wax. wafers, 
pK>\incc-box, string-box, fire-box, 'rtin’s hat, Tim's iicnipu}ously-foldedgIovc.s, I'infs 
other coat,— looking precisely tike' a back view of himself as it hung against the 
w»U-*aU thdr accustomed inches of space. Except the clocks there was not 

X 
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such art accurdlo and unimpeachabte instrument in existfince, as^ha little thermo* 
metev which hung behind the door. There was not a Wrd of such methodical and 
business-like habits in nil the world, us the blind blackbird, who dreamed and dosed 
away his days in a largo snug cage, and had lost his voice, from old age, years 
before Tim first bought him, There was not such an eventful story inothe whole 
range of uneci^ote, as 'I'im could tell concerning the aqguisition of that very bird ; 
how, cqfnpas .ionuling his starved and suffering condition, he had purchased him, 
with tile view of humanely terminating his wretched life ; how, he determined to 
wait three days and ^ whether the bird revived ; how, before half the time wtis 
out, the bird did revive ; and how. he went on reviving and picking up his appetite 
and gootl looks until he gradually became what—" what you sec him now, sir*’ — 
Tim would say, ^laricing proudly at the cage. And with that, Tim would utter a 
melodious chirrup, and cry "Dick" ; and Dick, who, for any sign of life he had 
- ijCljyiously given, might have been a wooden or stuffed representation of a blackbird 
indifferently executed, would come to the .side of the cage in three small jumps, and, 
thnisttng his bill between the bars, would turn his cightless head towards his old 
master— and at that moment it would be very difficult Xf) determine which of the 
two was the happier, the bird, or Tim Linkinwater. 

Nor was this all. Everytliing gave back, besides, some reflection of the kindly 
spirit of the brolliers. 'riie warehousemen and porters were such sturdy, jolly 
fellows^ th^at it was a treat to secj ilLcm. Among tlie shipping-announcements and 
stearn-prtdkct lists wJiich decorated the counting-house wall, were designs for alms- 
houses, statements of charities, and plans for new hospitals. A blunderbuss and 
two swords iiung above the chimneypiccc, for the terror of evil-doers, but the 
blunderbuss was rusty and shattered, and the swords were broken and edgeless. 
Klsewhere, their open display in such a condition world have raised a smile ; but, 
there, it seemed ns though even violent and oiTcnsiv^ weapons partook of the reign- 
ing influence, .and became emblems of mercy and forbcamiicc, 

Much thoughts as these, occuired to Nicholas very strongly, on the morning when 
he first took possession of the vacant stool, and looked about him, more freely and 
at case, than he had Vieforc enjoyed an opportunity of doing. Perhaps they en- 
couraged and stimulated him to exertion, for, during the next two weeks, all his 
spare hours, late at night and early in the morning, wer) incessantly devoted to 
acquiring the mysteries of book-keeping and some other forms of mercantile 
accofint. To these, he applied hln\seif with such steadiness and perseverance that, 
aUliouglr^^bfoaght^no greater amoun: of previous knowledge to the subject than 
curtain dim recollections of two or three very long sums entered into a cypheriug- 
book at school, and itHicvcd for piurcntal inspection by the effigy of a fat swan taste- 
fully flourisUcd by the wriUug-master a own hand, he found himself, at the end of 
a foi might, }n a condition to report his proficiency to Mr. Idnkinwater. and to 
chum his proinise that he, Nicholas Nickleby, should now be allowed to assist him 
in his graver ^ibours. 

It was a sight to behold Tun Linkinwater slowly bring out a massive ledger and 
(lliy-tiook, and, after turning them over and over, and alTcctionately dusting their 
backs and sides, open the leaves here and there, and cast his eyes, h^-moumfuUy, 
haU-pi'Qudly, xipon the fair and unblotted entries. 

" Four-and-forty year, next May F’ soul Tim. " Many new ledgers aince then. 
¥;ouT-and-foity year 1" 

Tim closed the Ixsok again* 

. " Come, come," said Nicholas, " X am all impallciice to^bc^" 
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Tim LinkinwatV shook4iis head with an air of mild reproof. Mr. NicW<jUy was 
not suflidemly imprc^^ with the deep ami awful naimo uf his 
$itpfjo$e there should be any mistake —any scratching out ! -- • 

Yuunff men are adventurous. It is extraordinary wh.u iliey will rush upon. v'ru»». 
limes. VKthout even taking the precaution of sitting hinm'If down n}>on 
but standing leisurely at the desk, and with a .smjjie upon Ins facv-gicUuiily u 
(there was no niir>tako about it ; Mr. Linkinw'Uer often ineniioiiod it aftci'vitrtt^) ; 
Nicholo.-* dip|>cd his pen into the inkstand Ijcforc him, and 1 lujiv;ed into the huuk.-i 
of Cilwrj ble Brothers ! 

Tim IJnkinwatcr turned pale, and tilting up. his stool on the two legs ne.atV'^l 
Nicholas, looked over his shoulder in breathle.vs ;uj\iety. Brother C'h.irios and 
brother Ned entered the counting-house together; but Tim I.lrgtinwatef.^wUhoui 
looking round, impatiently waved his hand as a caution that pnjfound sjlmco must 
lx: observed, and^ofioued the mb of the inc.vpericncerl i>cn w ith strained aiul c-sv^Fr 
eyes. 

The brothers looked on, witt smiting faces, but Tim Lintdnwntcr smiled not, nor 
moved for some minutes.* Ai length, he drew a long slow bre.ith, and still main- 
taining his position on the tilled stool, glanced at brother tdi,irle.s, secretly poiuiod 
with the feather of his pen towards Nicholas, and nodded bus head in a grave asul 
resolute ni, inner, plainly signifying “ He'll ilo.” 

BrotliCf Charles uotlded again, and exchanged a laughing look with brodyr Ned ; 
but, just then, Nicholas stopped to refer to some other page, ami 'I'ini laiiKiiiwaier, 
imaLle to contain hi,'* .satisfaction any longer, descended fn>m hiv stool, and caiiglit 
him raptuioiisly by the hand. 

“He has done it !" s<iid Tim, looking round at his cmp1o>x?r3 and shaking his 
head triumphantly. “ His catutal B's and D‘s arc e.xictly like mine ; ho dots all liU 
small i'.s and cros.ses every t as no write»i it. There an t .such a young nmn as l!iis 
in all f.,ond<ai," Kid 'rim, dapj>itig Nicholas on the back ; “ not one. Hon't tell 
me I The City can't produce his ectual. I challenge the City to do it." 

With till? casting down of Ids gauntlet, Tim Unkin water struck th\* d«*sk .such a 
blow with his clenchcit Hst, that lJ»e old blackbird tumbled off Ins jxTcli with the .start 
it gave hnn, ami actually mtered a feeble croak, In the extremity of his nsioirishnuint. 

“Well said, Tim- -weff s.dd, Tim linkmwalcr !" cried brniluT Charlc.*, scriricly 
loss pleased than Tim him.self, and clapping his hands gently as he spoke. “ 1 ^ni:w 
our young friend would take great pains, and I was quite certain he woi^t^ .succeed 
in no time. Didn't I say so, brother Ned • •* * 

“Yon did, my dear Wthcr— certainly, my dear brother, you said so, and \ou 
were quite right," repbed Ned. “Quite right. Tim Idnklawatcr is cscUed, but 
he is justly excited, properly excited. 'I'ini is a fine fellow. Tim Linkiiuvatcr, sir 
—you're a fine fellow." 0 

“ Here *s a pleasant thing to think of I" said'fim, wholly regrfrdkss of IhUaddi-css 
to himself, and raising his spccta^Slcs from the Jedget; ^ the brothers# “ Here m a 
pleasant thing. Do you suppose I hawn't often thought what would become 
these books when fujis gone? Do yousupposc T h.iv<‘n’t often thought that thiiqjs 
might go an irregular and untidy here, after I was taken away ? Cut now." said 
^Tim, extending his forefinger towards Nicholas, “now. when I've shown lAn a 
little more, Tin satisfied. The business will go on, when Tm dead, as well as it did 
when I was alive— just the same ; and I sliall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
there never were such books— never were such books ! No, bor never will be such 
botdes— its the books of Cfaeeryble Brothers, ** 
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Having thus expressed his sentiments, Mr. Linkinwatcr^ave ven| to a short laugh, 
indicative of defiance to the cities of I.x)ndon and Westminster, and, turning again 
to his desk, quietly qprricd seventy-six from the la-st column he had added up, and 
went on with his work. 

*‘Tim Linkinwatcr, sir," said brother Charles; "give me your hand^sir. Tliis 
is your birthcLY* dare you talk, about anything else till you have been wished 

many happy returns of the day, Tiirt Linkinwater ? God bless you, Tim I God 
ble.ss you 1 " 

“ My dear brother,'* said the other, seizing Tim's disengaged fist, “Tim Li.nkin- 
vvntcr looks ten years younger than he did on his last birthday." 

“ l^rothcr Ned, my dear boy," returned the other old fellow, “ I believe that Tim 
JJnkin^ater wosjxim a hundred-and-fifty years old< and is gradually coming down 
to five-and-twenty ; for he's younger every birthday than he was the year before." 
^ So he is, brother Charles, so ho is," replied brother Ned. V "{here's not a doubt 
al>out it." 

“ Remember, Tim," said brother Charles, “ that^e dine at half-piist five to-day 
instead of two o'clock ; we always depart from our usual custom on this Inniversary, 
ns you very well know, '1‘im Linkinwater. Mr. Nicklefiy, my dear sir, you will 
make one. Tim Linkinwater, give me your snuff-box as a remembrance to brother 
Charles ami myself of an attached and faithful rascal, and take that, in exchange, 
as a f<^ble mark of our respect and esteem, and don’t open it until you go to bed, 
and neVPt say another word upon the .subject, or I’ll kill the blackbird. A dog ! 
I le should have had a golden cage half-a-doz« 2 n years ago, if it would have made 
him or his master a bit the happier. Now, brother Ned, my dear fellow, I’m ready. 
At half-past five, remember, Mr. Nicklebyl Tim Linkinwater, sir, lake care* of 
Mr. Nickleby at half-past five. Now, brother Ned.’^ 

Chattering away thus, according to custom, t# prevent the possibility of any 
thanks or acknowledgment being expressed on the other side, the twins trotted off, 
arrn-in-arni, having endowed Tim Linkinwtitcr with a costly gold ihii/r-box, enclosing 
a l).ank-nolc worth more than its value ten times told. 

At a quarter-past five o’clock, punctual lo the minute, arrived, according to annual 
usige, Tim Linkiiiwater's sister ; and a great to-do there was, between Tim Liiikiu- 
w {'.tor's sister and the old housekeeper, respecting Tim (.inkinwatcr’s sister's cap, 
which had been despatched, per boy, from the hoiuse of the family where Tim 
T.in!iiinva4jjr’s sister boarded, and had not yet come to hand : notwithstanding that 
it h.id l15icV‘d|iip in a bandbox, wml the bandbo.x in a handkerchief, and the 
h.uidkcichief tied on to the Imy’s arm ; and notwithstanding, too, that the place of 
It s consignment had^en duly set forth, at full length, on the back of an old letter, 
and the boy enjoined, under pain of divers horrible penalties, the full extent of which 
the eye of tpan could not foresee, to d(5liver the same with all pos.sible speed, and 
not to loiter by the #ay. 'I'im Linkinwatcr's sister lamented ; the housekeeper con- 
. doled ; and kept thrusting their heads out#f the second-floor window to see if 
j»hc boy was “ coming,"— #filch would have been highly satisfactory, and, upon the 
wiiole,' tantamount to his licing come, as the distance to the ositter was not quite 
five yards— when, all of a sudden, and when he was least expected, the messenger, 
carr-ing the bandbox with elaborate caution, np[)earcd in an exactly opposite dlroo- 
tion, puffing and panting for breath, tuul flusliwl with Te{.'ent exercise ; a$ welt he^ 
might be ; for he had taken the air, in the fifst instance, behind a liockney-coacli 
that went lo Camberwell, and had followed two IMnches afterwards,, and had seen 
the Stilts home to tltdr own door. The cap was all safe, however— that was one 
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comfort— ami it ♦a.s no uje scolding him— that was another ; so the boy wean upon 
his way rejoicing, and Tim Linkinwater's sister presented herself to company 
l>elow stairs, just five minutes after the half-hour had struck 'I'im Lmkinwaici’s 
own infallible clock. 

The coj^pany consisted of the Brothers Cheer}'blc, Tim Linkinwatcr, a ruddy- 
faced white-headed friend of Tini‘5 (wlio was It superannuated bank clerk), and 
Nicholas, who was presented to Tim Liokim^aicr's sUier with milbh gtij^ity and 
Sv.>lemnity, The party being now' completed, brother Ned rang lor dinnep, and, 
dinner being shortly afterwards announccrl, led Tim I Jiikiinviiter’s si'>tcr into the 
next room, where it was set forth with great preparation. 'I'lien hroif.er Ned t"uk 
tiie head of the table, and brother Charles the fix'll ; an«l 'I'lm T.inlcinwatcr's sister 
sat on the left hand of brother Ned, and Tim iankinv\ati:r himself on lii'i risht ; and 
an ancient butler, of apoplectic appearance, and with very short tool? U{> his 
position at the hgcll of brother Ned’s aim-chair, .and, \va\imj his right aim 
paratory to taking off the covers with a flourish, stood bolt upright and motionless. 
" For thgse and all other blupsings, brother Charles," said Ned. 

“ IjOrd, make us truly ^liankful, brother Ned," s.\id C’luirles, 

Whereupon the aj^oplectic butler wdnsked off the top of the soup tureen, and ^hot, 
all at once, into a state of vi^ilcnt activity. 

There was abundance of conversation, and little fear of its ever flagging, for the 
good-humour of the glorious old twins drew everybody out, and Tim Idnkimvatci's 
sister went off into a long and circumstantial account of ’rim Link inwiu*rl#11t fancy, 
immediately after the very first glass of champagne -taking care to premise that 
she WMS very much Tim’s junior, and had only liecomo accjuainted with tin; fads 
from llu'ir bi'ing preserved and handed down in the family, 'I'liis history coiicludctl, 
brother Ned related how tlu^, exactly thirty-five years r»go, Tim Linkinw.iicr was 
suspected to have received a Idfre-lettcr, and how that xagiu? informntlou bad b«'cn 
brought to the <;giinling-ltousc of his having b(x!n sceai walking do‘,vn Clicapside 
A\uh an uncommonly handsome spinster; at which there was a roar of laughter, 
nml Tim Linkiiiwnter iK'ing charged with blushing, and ciilkd ujwn to explain, 
denied that the accusation wastnic; and further, that there would have benm any 
liarm in it if it bar! been ; svliielj Ust position occasioned the Miperanmiated bank 
clerk to laugh ti. tueiwkittsly, and to declare that it was the very best thing he b.-.d 
ever heard in liis life, and that Tim fankinwutcr might wy a great many things 
before he said anything which would Ixiat that. • 

There was one little ceremony peculiar to^hc day, both the^n^K«' .'met manner 
of which made a very strong impression upon Nicholas. The cloth having been 
removed and the decanters sent round for the first time, irprofound silence suc- 
ceeded, and in the cheerful faces of the brothers there up])carcd an expression, not 
of absolute melancholy, but of quiet thoughtfulness, very unusual at a festive table. 
As Nicholas, struck by this sudden alteration, was wondering wliat it Aiild pr^rtcnd, 
the brothers rose together, and4|hc one at the top of the table leaning forward 
towards ilic other, and speaking in a low voice as if /fe A\fere addressing him indi- 
vidually, said : ^ ^ 

** Brother Charles, my dear fellow, there is another association connected with 
this day which must nover be forgotten, and never can l>o forgotten, by yo^ and 
me. This day, w*hich brought into the world a most faithful an<l excellent and 
exemplary fellow, took from it, thelcindest and very best of parents—the very lx*st 
of parents to us both. I wish that she could have seen tis in our prosperity, and 
shared it, and had the happiness of knotving how' dearly we loved Iut in it, a? we 
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did when we were two poor boys— -but that was not to be. My dear brother— The 
Memory of our Moilier.V t 

"Good Lord ! ” thought Nicholas, "and there arc scores of people of their own 
station, knowing alleihis, and twenty thousand times more, who wouldn’t ask these 
men to dinner, Ixjcause they eat with their knives and never went to school 1 ’* 

But there was no time to morajjie, for the joviality again became verjibrisk, and 
the decanter port being nearly out, brother Ned pulled the bell, which was 
instantly answered by tlie apoplectic butler. 

" David," said brother Ned. 

" Sir," replied the butler. 

" A magnum of the double-diamond, David, to drink the he.alth of ^^r. Linkin- 
watcr." 

Instryitly, by {^,feat of dexterity, which was the admiration of all the company, 
and had been, annually, for some years past, the apoplectic butler, bringing his 
hand from behind tlie small of his back, produced the bottl^ \fith the corkscrew 
already inserted ; uncorked it with a jerk ; and placed the magnum and the cork 
before his miuiter with the dignity of conscious elevefness. % 

"Ha!" said brother Ned, first examining the cork fnd afterwards filling his 
glass, while the old butler looked complacently and amiably on, as if it were all his 
own i>roperty, but the coinp.any were quite welcome to make free with it, ' ' this 
looks woll, David." 

" It'gught to, sir," replied David. "You'd be troubled to find such a glass ol 
wine asn uur doublo-diumond, and that Mr, Linkinwatcr know.s very well. That 
was laid down, when Mr. 1 JnkinwaUT fii^t come : that wine was, gentlemen." 

" Nay, David, nay," interpowd brother Ch.arlcs. 

" f wrote the entry in the ccllar-I)ook myself, sir, // you please," said David, in 
the tone of a man, quite confident in the strength of ^lis facts. " Mr. Linkinw^ater 
had only been here twenty year, sir, when that pipe of double-diamond was laitl 
down." % 

" Ikivid is quite right— quite right, brother Charles," said Ned : "are the people 
here, David?" 

"Oiit.sidc the door, sir," replied the butler. 

"Show 'em in, D.ivid, show 'em in." 

At this bidding, the old butler placed before his masffer a small tray of clean 
glasses, and opening the door admitterl the jolly porters and warehousemen wdiom 
Nicliolas Itpd seen lx*lo\v. 'Fhey w'cre four in all, and ns they came in, bowing, and 
grinning^ and'^bWAhig, the hoaickecf^c^, and cook, and housemaid, brought up 
the rear. ^ 

"Seven,” said brother Ned, filling a corresponding number of glasses with the 
double-diamond, " and David, eight - There I Now, you’re all of you to drmk the 
health of best friend, Mr. Timothy Unkinwatcr, and wish him health ami 
long lifi^ and inanyh^ppy rotums of this day, Ijo^for his owm sake and Jthat of your 
old in.istcrs, ipbo coii-sidw hmi an inestimable trrouro. Tim Linkinwatcr, sir, ^‘our 
Vcalth. Devil take you, Tun Linkinwatcr, sir, God bless you." 

With' this singular contradiction of terms, brother N^fl gave Tim Unkinwatcra 
slap c)n the Ixick, which made him look, for the moment, ahnost as apoplectic as 
the Ivuler : and tossed off the contents of his glass in a twinkling. 

'I’he toast was scarcely dnink with all honour to Tim Unkinwatcr, when the 
.sturdiest and jolliest subordinate elbowed him^lf a little in advance of his fellows, 
and exhibiting a very hot and flushed countenance, pulled a single lock of gjray hair 
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in the middle of Ais forehead as a respcsciful salute to the company, and ddiwrecl 
himself as follows— ndj^hing the palms of his hands very’ hard on a blue cotton 
handkerchief as he did so : 

We’re allowed to talce a liberty once a year, gen’Jemen, aied if you please we ll 
taheitnow; there being no time like the present, and no two birds in the hand 
worth orlUn the bush, as is well known— leastwi|ys' in a contrairy sense, which the 
meaning is the same. (A iKiuse— the butler tmconvincecll.) Wha^wc mean to s.\y 
Is, that there never was (looking at the buiU;r)^uch— (looking at the conk) noble 
—excellent— {looking everywhere and seeing nobody) frci?, generous, spirited masters 
as them as has treated us so handsome this day. And here 's thanldng of ’em for 
all their goodness ns is so constancy a diffusing of itself over everywhere, and wisli- 
lug they may live long and die happy ! ” 

When the foregoing speed) was over— and it might hove becJi |;iuch moiy elegjmt 
and much less to the purpose— the whole body of subordinates multT command of 
the apoplectic hitler gave three soft cheers ; which, to that gcnllcmnn s grc.)t 
nation, were not very regular, inasmuch as the women iMsrdstcd in giving an 
immense aumber of little shrlH hurrahs among themsclvc-s, in utter disregard of tho 
time. This done, thejs w ithdrevv ; shortly aft* Tvvards, i'irn l.inkiuwaier’s jjster 
withdrew ; in rcfisonablc lime after that, the sitting was broken up for to^an<l 
coffee, and a round game of cards. 

At half-past ten— late hours for the Square— there appeared a little tray of sand- 
wiches and a bowl of bishop, which bishop coming on the top of the donlde-diainond, 
and other excitements, had such an effect uiwti Tim lankinwatcr, tlwlf^lte drew 
Nicholas aside, and gave him to understand, confidentially, that it was quite true 
al)out the uncommonly handsome spinster, anil that she wvis to the full as good- 
looking as she had ten described— more so, indited -but that she was in loo much 
of a hurry to change her cofldition, and conscc^iiepdy, while Tim was courting h<!r 
and thinking of changing his, got married to sotnelwdy else. "After all, I daresay 
it was my faulipf’ said I'im. " I'll show you a print I have got upstairs, one of 
these days. It cost mo five-and-twenty shillings. I bought it, soon aftej' we were 
cool to each otlior. Don’t mention it, but it's the most extraordinary accidental 
likeness you ever saw — her very portrait, sir 1" 

By this time it was past eleven o'clock ; and Tim Linkimvatcr's sister declaring 
that she ought to havabcen at home a full hour ago, acoacli was procured, into 
which she was handed with great ceremony by brotlier Ned, while brother Charles 
imparted the fullest directions to the coachman, and, besides paying the ^nan a 
fihflling over and above his fare, in order tflat he might takotthwlifhiolt^'irc of the 
lady, all but choked him with a glass of spirits of uncommon strcngtl), and tlton, 
nearly knocked all the breath out of his body in his energetic endeavours to knock 
it in again. 

At length the coach rumbled off, and Tim Linkinwaier’s sister b(^ now fairly on 
her way home, Nicholas and IJn Linkinwntcr's friend looH thei^Teaves together, 
and left old Tim and the \vorlh]^rothere to their ^ 

As Nicholas had some distance to walk, it was confl^crably past midnight by the 
time he reached home, where he found his motluT and Smilw sitting up receive 
him. It was long after their usual hour of retiring, and they hod expected him, at 
the very latest, two hours ago ; but the time bad not hungTieavily on thei%}iands, 
for Mrs. Nickleby had entertained Smike with a gcnadoglcal Account of her family 
by the mother's side, comprising uographical sketches of the principal memlxirs, 
and Smike had sat wondef^ whai it was all about, and whether it was learnt from 
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a book, or said out of Mrs. Nickleby's own head ; so that th^ go| on together very 
pleasantly. ^ 

Nicholas could not go to bed without expatiating on the excellences and munifi- 
cence of the Brothet^ Cheeryble, and relating the great success which had, attended 
his efforts that day. But before he had said a dozen words, Mrs. NicUeby, with 
many sly winks and norls, observed, that she was sure Mr. Smike must be quite 
tired out, and lat she j)ositively must insist on his not sitting up a minute longer. 

“ A nrost biddable creature he is, to be sure," said Mrs. Nickleby, when Smiko 
hail wished them good-night and left the room. *' I know you'll excuse me, * 
Nicholas, my dear, but 1 don’t like to do this before a third person ; indeed, before 
a young man it would not be quite proper, though really, after all, I don’t know 
what harm there is in it, except that to be sure it’s not a very becoming thing, 
tliougli «some pei^jle say it is very much so, and really I don't know why it should 
n^ be, if it’s well got up, and the bordem are small-plaited ; oh^ic^u^, a good deal 
upon that.” 

With which preface, Mrs. Nickleby took her night^p from between the leaves of 
n very large prayer-book where it had been folded up small, and proceedbd to tie it 
on milking away, in her usual discjrsive manner, all the tfme. 

“ People may say what they like,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, ** but there's a great 
deal of comfort in a nightcap, as I'm sure you would confess, Nicholas, my dear, 
If you would only have strings to yours, and wear it like a Christian, instead of 
stickingv^upon the very top of your head like a bluc-coat boy. You needn’t think 
it an unmanly or quizzii^l thing to Ik: t)articitlar about your nightcap, for 1 have 
often heard your i>oor dear papa, and the Reverend Mr. what’s his name, who used 
to read prayers in that old church with the curious little steeple that the weather- 
cock was blown off the night week before yoi^wuri' bo^n, —I have often heard them 
say, that the young men at college arc uncommonkr particular about their night- 
caps, and that the Oxford nightcaps are quite celel)ratcd for tlwir strength and 
goodness; so much so, indeed, that the young men never drcaifi of going to bed 
without ’em. .and I believe it’s admitted on all hands that they know what's good, 
and don't coddle themselves." 

Nicholas laughed, and entering no further into the subject of this lengthened 
harangue, reverted to the pleasant tone of the little birthday parly. And as Mrs. 
Nickleby iii.stnntly became very curious respecting it, and made a great number of 
inquiries touching what they had had for dinner, and how it was put on tabic, and 
whether it^.as^qverdone or underdom^ and who was there, and what "the Mr. 
Cheery blcs" said, anfi what Nicliolas said, and what the Mr. Cheeryblcs said when 
he said that ; Nicholu» described the festivities at full length, and also the occur, 
rcnccs of the morning. 

*' I.ate ns it is," said Nicholas, "lam almost .selfish enough to wish that Kate 
had been upt^p hea^ nil this. I was qll impatience, as I came along, to tcU 
her." 

"Why, Kalt," said M?sJ|l4ck1eby, putting her feet upon the fender, and drawing 
her chaiy close to it, os if settling hersdf for a long talk, "Kate has been in bed— 
oh t a couple of hours— and I'm very glad, Nicholas, my dear, that I prevailed upon 
her not to sit up, for 4 wished very much to luve an opportunity of saying a few 
word^^o you. 1 am naturally an^dous about it. and of course it's a very delightful 
and consoling thing to liave a grown-up son that one can put confidence in, and 
advise with— indeed I don't know any use there would be in having sons at all, 
unless people could put confidence in them/' 
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Nicholsis sloppegl in the middle of . a sleepy yawn, as his mother began to speak : 
and looked at her with attention. 

“There was a lady in our neighbourhood.” said Mrs. Nickleby, “speaking of 
sons puls me in mind of it — lady in our neighbourhood \fhen wo lived near 
Dawlish. 1 think her name was Rogers ; indeed 1 am sure it w-as if it wasn't 
Murphy, \raich is the only doubt I have.” • 

“ Is it c bout her, mother, that you wished to speak to me?” said N^holas quietly. 
** About cried Mrs, Nickleby. “Good gracious, Nicholas, my dfcr, how 
tan you bo so ridiculous I But that was always (he way with your poor dear papa, 
---just his way, always wandering, never able to fix his thoughts on any one subject 
for two minutes together. I think I sec him now said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her 
eyes, “looking at me while I w'os talking to him about his aflairs. just as if his ideas 
were in a state of perfect conglomeration! .‘\n\body wlio had gome in gi>on us 
suddenly, would supposed 1 was confusing and distracting him instead of 
making things plainer ; upon ray word they would,” • 

“I am very sorry, mother, .that I should inherit this imfortunAtc slowness of 
apprehensiSn,” said Nicholas Kindly, “but I'll do my best to understand you, if 
you'll only go straight oif ; indeed I will,” 

“Your poor papal” s:iid Mrs. Nickleby, pondering, “lie never knew, till it 
was too late, what 1 would have bad him do 1” ^ 

Tliis was undoubtedly the case, inasmuch as the deceased Mr. Nickleby had not 
arrived at the knowledge when he died. Neither had Mrs. Nickleby hers^ ; which 
is, in sonic sort, an explanation of the circumstance. 

“However,” said Mrs. Nickleby, drying hei- tears, “this has nothing to do— 
certainly, notJiiiig whatever to do—wiili the gcniloman in the ne.\l house.” 

“ I should supjiosc that th^gcntlcman in the next house lias .ns little to do with 
us,” returned Nicholas. • 

“There (xm be no doubt,” said Mr«. Nickleby, “that he is a gentleman, and has 
tlw manners of {fgcntleman, and the appcaianc<i of a gcntlennm, although ho does 
wear smalls and gray \\<n'sicd stockings. Thiit may be ccceiilriciiy, or he may be 
proud of Ill's legs. I don't jk*c why he .•shouldn't lx;. The Prince Kogcnl was proud 
of his legs, and so was D.miol Uamhcit, who was oho a fat man ; lie w.(S proud of 
his legs. So was Mis% Bilfin : she was no, ’ .ndiled Mrs. Nickleby, correcting 
her^olf, “ 1 tbmk she bad only toes, but the j)rincij>le is the same.” 

Nicholas looked on, quite nmaml at the introduction of this new theme, ^'hich 
seemed just what Mrs. Nickleby had expcc\fd him to be, ^ 

“Yon may well be surprised, Nicholas, my detu*,” she saifl, lain sure / w'as. 
It came upon me like a flash of fire, and almost froze iny blood. The bottom of 
his garden joins the bottom ol ours, and oi course I had seve-ral times seen liirn 
sitting among the scarlet-beans in his little arbour, or working at bis little hot-beds. 

I used to think he stared rather, hut I didn’t take any partic^ar i^cc of iliat, as 
we were new-comers, and he might be curious to sec what wo were like. But when 

he began to throw his cucumbers over our wall " • f 

“To throw his cucumbers over our wall I ” repeated Nicholas, in great ^astoninli- 
ment. 

“Yes, Nicholas, my dear,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a v&y serious tone; “ his 
cucumbers over our wall And vegetaldc-marrows likewise.” • 

“Confound his impudence 1 ” said Nicliolas, firing immediately. “What docs 
he mean by that ? " 

“ I don’t think he means it impeHinently at all,” replied Mrs. NkJdcby. 
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“ What I ^said Nicholas, “ cucumbers and vegetable-marrows flying at the hea^-. 
of the family as they walk in their own garden, and not gicant inflpertinently I Why, 
mother — 

Nicholas stopped short; for there was an Indescribable expression of placid 
triumph, mingled with a modest confusion, lingering between the borders of Mrs. 
Nickleby's nightcap, which arrested his attention suddenly. 0 

'*He must be a very weak, ^ind foolish, and inconsiderate man,” said Mrs. 
Nickleljjy; ‘'b^amablc indeed — at least I suppose other people would consider him 
so ; of course I can't he expected to express any opinion on that point, especially 
after always defending your poor dear papa when other people blamed him for 
making proposals to me ; and to be sure there can be no doubt that he has taken a 
very Angular way of showing it. Still at the same time, his attentions are— that Is, 
as far as it goes, and to a certain extent of course — flattering sort of thing ; and 
althoujfh I shoiftd never dream of marrying again with a dear gir) like Kate still 

unsettled in life * «■ 

“Surely, mother, such an idea never entered your brain for an instant?” said 
Nicholas. * « 

*' Bless my heart, Nicholas my dear,” returned his giother in a peevish tone, 

“ isn't that precisely what I am saying, if you would only let me speak? Of course, 

I never gave it a second thought, and I am surprised and astonished that you should 
.suppose me capable of such a thing. All \ Siiy, is, what step is the best to take, so 
as to reject these advances civilly and delicately, and without hurting his feelings 
loo mu«i^ and driving him to despair, or anytliing of that kind? My goodness 
me 1” oxclniincd Mrs. Nickleby, witfi a half .simper, suppose he was to go doing 
anything rash to himself. Coiild I ever be happy again, Nlchola.s?" 

Despite his vexation and conccm, Nicholas could scarcely help .smiling, as he 
rejoined, “ Now, do you think, mother, that such a lesult would be likely to ensue 
from the most cruel r*spnlse ? ” ' ^ 

“ Uix>n my word, dear, I don't know,” returned Mrs. Nickleby; “really, I 
don't know. I am sure there was a ca.se in the rlay before yesterday's paper, ex- 
tracted from one of the French newspapers, about a journeyman shoemaker who 
wag jealous of a young girl in an adjoining village, because she wouldn't shut herself 
up in an air-tight three-pair of stairs, and charcoal herself to deatli with him, and 
who went and hid himself in a wood with a sharp-pointed Iknife, and rushed out, as 
she was passing by with a few friends, and killed himself first, and then all the 
frientF., and then hcr—no, killed all the friends first, and then herself, and then 
^/mclf “VyiticlKir^’s guite frightful to <think of. Somehow or other," added Mrs. 
Nickleby, after a momentary paustt, ** tlwjy always are journeymen shoemakers who 
do these things in France, according to the papers. I don’t know how it is— some- 
tUing in the leather, I suppose.” 

“ But this man. who is not a shoemaker— what hns he done, mother, what hns 
h.: Slid?” inqiJft'hd Nfchol(is, frettctl almost beyond endurance, but looking nearly 
as r.»iigned and patient -.is Mrs. Nickleby herself. “You know, thero Is no kingnagc 
of vc-jetables ivhich convfcriSf^ cucumber into a formal declaration of attachment.” 

My dear.” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head and looking at the ashes In ■ 
the grate, “ he lias done and said all sorts Of things,” 

“ Isjthere no mistake on your part?” asked Nicholas. 

“Mistake I” cried Mrs, Nickleby. *'!uord^ Nicholas my dear, do you suppose 
I don’t hnovf when a man*s in earnest?” 

“ Well, well ! ” muttered Nicholas. 
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*' Every time Ij^o to the win<low,** said Mrs. Nicklcby, "ho Kisses one hand, find 
lap the other upon his heiU't^f course it’s very foolish of him to do so, and I dare 
say you'll say it's very \vroiig, but he does it very respectfully— Vi.r\ rcspx*<;th’11v 
indeed — and very tenderly, extremely tenderly. So fu*. he sluservcs the greatest 
credit ; there can be no doubt alx>ut that. Then, there are the pre-sents hicli come 
pourinjj Ser the wall every d.iy, and very fine il^py certainly are, very fine ; wo l>.ul 
one of the cucumbers at dinner yestertlay, and think of pickling y;*e rest for iicNt 
winter. And last evening," .arkled Mrs. KickleDy, wUh increased confusion, "he 
called gently over the wall, as I w.i3 wsilking in the garden, and proposoil marriage, 
tind an elopement. His voice is as clear as a bell or a masical glass-— very rkt> a 
uuisfcal glass indeed— but of course I didn’t listen to it. 'rheii, tlie (juestion is, 
Kicholas my dear, what am I to do?" 

" Does Kate know of this ? ” asked Nicholas, 

" I have not sai^ a word altout it yot,’' answered his mother, 

"Then, for fteaven's sake," rejoined NiclK»1as, risiutj, " tlo not, for it would 
make her very unhapjiy. And with ix'gard to what you should tlo, my dear mother, 
do what >tiur g^)od sense .an<1 feeling, and respect for my f.uher*s memory, wouU! 
j3rornpt. There arc a thousand ways in which )ou can sliow your di.slikc of ih«“;c 
prc|X)stci'ons and doting attentions. If yon net as decidedly .is you ought, ami they 
are still cQiilinucd, and to your annoj'ancc, I can speeilily j -m a stop to thmt. Hut 
I should not interfere in a nuitlcr so ndicuious, and attach importance to it, until 
you have vindicated yourself. Most women can do that, but especially one of your 
age and condition, in circumstances like tbe*^*, whicJi are unwordiy o^a .seiioiis 
thought. I would not shame you by seeming to tafoi them to heart, or treat tlicin 
earnestly for .an instant. Absurd old idiot 1 " . 

So saying, Nicholas kissc<! his mother, andUhde her goodmight, and they retired 
to their respective charnbers.*^j 

T(» do >frs. .Nickleby justice, her .attachment to her childr<5i would have preventesd 
her seriously coftomplatiiig a second marriage, even if she coultl have so far con- 
quered her recollections of her late husband as to have any Mrong incliualions that 
wav. but, although there was no evil and little re;il stdfishness in Mrs, Nickleby’* 
heart, she hafl a weak h<Md and a vain one; aiul there, was something so flattering 
in being sought (and >j^inly soughO in marriage at this lime of d.iy, that she could 
not dismiiis tlic passion of the xmknuw'n gentleman, quite so .summarily br lightlyi 
as Nicholas appeared to deem becoming. 

" As to itsljcing preiwsicrous, an«t doting and ridiculous,’’ thought NTrkIcby, 
communing with herself in her own room, I don't see that fit It's Ruptdess on 
his part, certainly; btii why he should be an .absurd old idi©t, I coiife^^s I don’t Mfe, 
He is not to be supposed to know it's liopclcss. Poor fcllovy 1 He is to Ixi pitied, 
/ think I " 

Having made those reflections, Mrs. Nickleby lookerl in her lilj^ dressing-glas?, 
and, walking backward a few' steps from it, tried to rcnu’nil^ v^ho it was who used 
to say that when Nicliolas was one-and-twenty he wqujtyiave morf the appsiraneo 
of her brother than her son. Not licing able to call the authority to mind. 4 ihe 
extinguished her candle, and drew up the window-blind Co admit the light of morning, 
which liad, by this time, begun to dawn. 

" It’s a bad light to distinguish objects tn,” murmured Mrs. Nickleby, fpcering 
into the garden, " dnd my eyes mip not very goocK I was short-sighted from a child 
—but, upon my word, I think th^’s another largo v^table-mnnow sticking, at 
^ morneati on the brokeii glieit bottles at the top of the wall I" 
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CHAPTER XXXVUI. o " 

COMPRISES CERTAIN PARTICULARS ARISING OUT OP A VISIT OP CONDOLENCE, 
WHICH »AY PROVE IMPORTANT HER EA ITER. SMIKE UNKXPECTEDLV 

ENCOUNTERS A VERY OLD FRIEND, WHO INVITES HIM TO HIS HCiJSE, AND 
WILL TAK^fi NO DENIAL. 

Quite unconscious of the dcmonstnations of their amorous neighbour, or of their 
cITccts upon the susceptible bosom of^cr maminu, Kale Nickleby had, by this time, 
begun to pnjoy a scUlcd feeling of tranquillity and happiness, to which, even in occa- 
sional and transitory glimpses, she had long been a s^pjager. Living under the 
same roof with the beloved brother from whom she had been so suddenly and 
hardly sRjparated^ with a mind at ease, and free from any persecutions which coidd 
call a blush into Her cheek, or a pang into her heart : she seemec&te have passed into 
a new state of being. Her former cheerfulness was restored, her step regained its 
elasticity and lightness, the colour which had forsaken her cheek visited it once 
again, and Kate NicMeby looked more beautiful than ever. 

Such was the result to which Miss La Creevy's ruminations and observations led 
her, when the cottage had been, as she emphatically said, ‘ * thorougldy got to 
rights, from the chimneypots to the htrcel-door scraper," and the busy little woman 
had at length a moment's time to think about its inmates. 

** Whrh 1 declare I haven’t had since 1 first caiuc down here,” said Miss La 
Creevy ; " for I have thought of noli ling but hammers, nails, screwdrivers and 
gimlets, morning, noon, and night." 

‘'You never bestow one thought upon yourself, I believe,” returned Kate, 
smiling. r 

“ Upon my word, my dear, when there are so man^ pleasanter things to think of, 
I should be a goose if I did,*' .saivl Miss La Creevy. " IJy-ilie-bye, I have thouglit 
of somebody too. Do you know, that I observe a great chan^ in one of this 
family— a very e-xtraordin:i i y change ? " 

“ In whom?" asked Kale, anxiously. '* Not in " 

*' Not in your brother, my dear," rcturncil Miss La Creevy, anticipating the close 
of the sentence, “for he is alw.iys the same afl'oclionale, goud-nauiro^l, cKver 
erealuiv, with a spice of the won't say who — in him when there’s any occasion, 
tluat lie was when 1 first knew him. No. Smike, as he xoiH Ihj called, ixior fellow 1 
for he woit Vlieq- ^ before his I'luiie, is greatly altered, even in tliis short 

time." 

“ How ?" asked Kat6. “ Not in health ?’’ 

“ N-n-o; perhaps not m health exactly," said Miss Creevy, pausing to con- 
sider, “ although he is a worn and feeble creature, and has that in his face which It 
would wring m*)* hcar^o sec in yours. No ; not in health." 

“How then?" 

“ I scarcely ihow,” said ikv miniature painter. *' But t have watched him, and 
ln?1ias brought the tears into my eyes many times. It is not a very difficult matter 
to do that, certainly, for 1 am easily melted ; still, I think those came with good 
cauac and reason. 1 am sure since he has Ijccn here, he has grown, from some 
strong cause, more conscious of his weak intellect. He feels it more. It givci him 
greater inun to know that he wanders sometimes, ^nd cannot understand very simple 
things, 1 have watched him when you have not been by, my dear, sit brooding by 
himself, with such a look of pain as 1 could scarcely bear to and then get 
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and iKive the roon| ; so sorrowrully. and in such dejection, that I caiuiot toll you 
how it has hurt me. Not three weeks ago, he was a light-hearted busy creature, 
overjoyed to be in a bustle, and as happy iLS the day was long. Now, he is another 
beiug—'thc same willing, harmless, faithful, loving creature — ^buf the same in nothing 
else." ^ 

** Surely this will all pass off," said Kate. ** Pior fellow I " 

: ‘'I hope," returned her little friend, with a gravity very unusual hrticr, *‘it may. 
1^'hope, for the sake of that poor kid, it may. However," said Miss J.a^'r<^?vy, 
relapsing into the cheerful, chattering tone, wf^icli was habitual to her, ** 1 have said 
my say, and a very long say it is, and a very wrong .say Ipp, I shouldn't ponder at 
all. 1 shall cheer him up to-night, at all events ; for if he is to be my squire all the 
vtlty to the Strand, I shall ^Ik on, and on. and on, nn^ never leave o0; till 1 have 
roused him into a laugh at something. ^ tlie sooner he goes, the Ixrltcr k>T him, 
and the sooner I gof the better for me, I am sure, or else I sliall have my m«iid 
gailivantiag with somebody who may rob the house— though what there is to taka 
away, besides tables and chaiqi, I rlon't know, except thi^ miniatures : nml he is a 
clever thief who can di.sposc of them to any great advantage for / can't, 1 know, 
and that's the honest truth." 

So saying, little Mis^ 1-a <-Tccvy hid her face in a very flat bonnet, and herself ii\ 
a very big shawl ; and fixing herself lightly into the Utter, by means of a large ]>in, 
declared that the omnibus might come as soon as it ple-ised, for she was quite 
reafly. ^ 

Hut there wa^ still Mrs. Nickleby to take leave of; and long before that gooil 
kuly luul concluded .some reminiscences, I’lc.uing upon, and appropriate to, the 
occasion, the omiubus arrived. This put Miss La Oivvy in a great bustle, in con- 
sequence whereof, as fhc ^creily rewarded the servim-girl uith^eightcenixjncc 
behind the .street-door, she iJillcd out of her reticule tcn-i>cnny\vorth of hnlfpcncu 
uhich rolled into all possible corners of the passage, and occupied .some considerable 
time in the picking up, Thi.s ceremony hail, of course, to Iw succeeded by a .sccoml 
kissing of Kate and Mrs. Nickleby, and a gathering together of the little basket and 
the brown-paper parcel, during which proc<.*cdings, *'the omnibu.s," as Miss I-a 
Creevy protested, '"swore so dreadfully, that it was quite awful to hear It." At 
length and at last, it m^le a feint of going away, and then Miss Lri Creevy darted 
out, and darted in, apologising with great volubility to all the passengers, and 
declaring that .she wouldn't purposely have kept them waiting on any ;g:count 
whatever. While she was looking abou4 for a convcnicnj| tl^conductor 
pushed Smike in, an^ cried that it was all right— though it wa.sn’t— and away went 
the huge vehicle, with the noise of half-a-dozen brewers’ dr*ys at least, 

I..eaving it to pursue its journey at the pleasure of the conductor aforementioned, 
who lounged gracefully on his little shelf behind, smoking an odoriferous cigar ; 
and leaving it to stop, or go on, or gallop, or crawl, as jj^at givril^^man deemed 
expedient and advisable ; this narrative may embrace tlie opportunity of ascertaining 
the condition of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and to what lie hai^ by this time, 

recovered from the injuries consequent on being flung violently from his«cabrioX:t, 
under the circumstances already detailed. 

With a shattered limb, a body severely bruise<J, a face disfigured by half-healed 
scars, and pallid from the exliaustion of recent pain and fwer, Sir Mul!>crr7 Hawk 
by stretchcil upon Ills back, on thtj couch to which he was doomed to be a prison^’r 
for some weeks yet to coin<^> Mr. Pyke and Mr. Pluck fiat driTiking hard in thu 
Uptroom, now and . then varying the monotonous murnmrs of their conversation 
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with a half-sniothored lau^^h, while the young lord— -tlw pnly meiiibcr of the party 
who was not thoroughly irredeemable, mid who really had a kind heart~sat beside 
his Mentor, with, a cjgar m^iis^noutbf and read to him by the light of a lamp, such 
scraps of Intolligetice from a paper of the day, as wens r^st likely to yield him 
interest or amusement* ' ^ 

"Curse those hounds 1" said Ae invalid, turning hiS head impatiently towards 
the adj<^ning Aom ; ' * Will nothingtstop Ihetrjnfcrnal throats ? " 

Messrs. I’yke and Pluck heard the exefamation, and stopped immediately x wink- 
ing to each other tis they did so» artd filling their glasses to the brim, an some 
recojtiii^'iiec for the de^wation of speech.^ ^ 
*' ]!>^mn I " muttered the sick man betw^n his teeth, writhing Impatiently iit'' 
his bed. Isn't this mdttr^ hard and the room dull enough, and pain 

bud cndiigh, hut^th^jf must jorture me ? ’hiVTwtis the time?*’ 

*' Half-past eigh^" replied his friend. ’ ' ^ ^ ' 

'* Here, draw the table nearer, and let us haje the cards again," said Sir Mulberry. 
** More piquet. Come." ^ 

It wa4*^ curious to see how e.agfrly the sick man, debarred from any change of 
position save the mere turning of his head from side to side, watched every motion 
of his friend in the progress of the game ; and with what eagerJIbss and interest he 
played, and yet how warily and coolly. His address and skill were more tlLin 
twenty limes a mutch for Ins advcrs.ny, who could make little head .against them, 
even win. 11 foituno favoured him with good cards, whicli was not often the cas^ 
Sir Mulberry won twery game ; and when his companion threw down the card's, 
mid refused to play any longer, thrust forth his wasted arm and caught up the 
stakes with a boastful oath, and the same hoarse laugh, though con.sidcrably 
lowered in tone, that had resounded In Ralph Nicklcby's dining-room months 
before. ^ 

While ho was thus occupied, his imiii appeared, to announce that Mr, Ralph 
Nickleby was below, and wished to know how he was to-night. 

" netter," said Sir Mulberry, impatiently. 

" Mr. Nickleby wishes to know, sir 

" 1 tell you, better,'’ replied Sir Mulberry, Striking his hand iiixin the tabic. 

The man hesitated for a moment or two, and then said^that Mr. Nickleby had 
requested ponnission to see Sir Mulberry Hawk, if it was not inconvenient. 

iiiconveniont. I can't .see him. T can't see anyliody," said his master, 
more vloleiAly lieforc. “You knerjv that, you blockhead." 

" I am very sorry, sir," returned the man. *' But Mr. Nickleby pressed so much, 
sii- ’’ 

The fact was, that Ralph Nickleby had bribed the man, who, being anxious to 
c.'irn his momiy with a view to future favoum, held the door in his hand, and ventured 
to linger still. • -» 4 

'• Did ho sav whether he luad any business to speak about?" inquired Sir Mul- 
berry. after little irnpatfcnb consideration, 

*' No, ttir. He said he wished to see you, sir. Particularly, Mr. Nickleliy said, 
sir." 

" TfU him to come up. Here," cried Sir Mulberry, calUng the man back, as he 
passed hh hand over his disfigured face, "move that lamp, and put it on the stand 
behind me. Wheel tliat table away, and place a chair thero^further off. Leave 
Uso." ’ 

maa obeyed these directions as If he<|uit« motive^ 
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whidi tbtfy were di{iatod, ajd left Uie room. ^Lord Frederick Veriiiopht, rcmittitrtjr 
that he would look tit preseatty, SU^Ued imd the adjoining apmttncut, .tnd clo9ctl 
tb^ Iblding-Kldor behind him. * ' * a 

Then was heard a subdded footstep on the stairs : dad Ral^ Niekleby, hat in 
haltd, crepL^ftly into thdi^room,^ with his body Umt ronVvird ns if in preToutid 
respect, ana his eyes fixed upOn the face of his woftiy client. 

'**Wdh NickJeby,** said Sir MuUxsrry. moflunlq^ him, to the chatr*by ilw^conch 
side, and waving liis hand in osstthukl eatttessbess. " j^hnve iutd n Ixid acf'tdcnt, 
yott see/' * . 

** I see," rejoined Ralph, with tlie samo»^tr:ady iadeeii I ji 

ii3l have known you, Sir M^jbcrry. De^. dear I This w bad/' ^ 

Ralph's ttianner Was one of pro(putul humttiiy and tufspaht ; ^tnd his low tone of 
voice was that which the gentlest c£onsidct^ftoii for a sick nuta woiilft have t^fligiit n 
visitoj* to assume. eHht the exprt^ssion of his fAct\ Sir MuiU^'rry's being averted, w.is 
in extraordinary contrast ; and ns he stood, in his usual attitude, calmly looking on 
tlie prostratp form Ijcfoie him. nil ihat^jj^rt of his feniui'cs wdiit li was not cast into 
sha^w by his protrudini^ and contracted brows, bore the itBtiress of a snrcnstic 
smile. 

"Sit down^' sai4> Sir Mulberry, turning towards him, as thougli Ijy a violent 
effort. " Am 1 a sight, that you sUind gazing them?" 

As ho turned his face, Ka1i)h recoiled a step or two, and making as though ho 
were irresistibly impelled to <.\vi>ress nstomshuicnt, but was dclcnnined not t* do so, 
sal down with well-nctcd confusion. 

"I have inquired at the door, Sir Mulberry, every day," said Ralph, "twice a 
clay, indeed, at first—and tu>night, presuming iqxm old ncquaintanco, and prist 
transactions by wiiich wc havcwniitually Ixsiclited m some degree, I could not resist 
soliciting adniis,sioii to your clirffnlxT. Have you—liavc you suffered much?'* Siiid 
Ralph, Ending forward, and allowing the same harsh smile to gather upon his 
face, as the other closed his eyes. 

" More tlun enough to please me, and It'ss than enough to please some broken- 
down h.acks that you and t know of, ami who lay their ruin between us, 1 daresay," 
rcluined Sir MullHTry, tossing his arm restlessly upon the coverlet. 

Ralph shrugged his sliouldcrs in deprecation of the intense irritation with which 
this liad Ijccn said ; for there was an aggravating, cold distinctness in Ws spccdi 
and manner which so grated on the sick man that he could scarcely endura it,* 

"And what is it in these * past transactioBB* that brought j^'oi^wrc tc^niglil?" 
asked Sir Afulbeny. 

"Nothing," replied Ralph. "There are some bills of iffy loni's which need 
renewal ; but lei them be, til! you are well. I -f -came," saiil Ki:dph, siH^aking 
more slowly, and with harsher emphasis, ** I caino lo say ho>v grieved I am that 
any relative of mine, althougli disowned by me, sliould have infiicfi^ such punish- 
ment on you as——'* 

" runishment I " inierposed Sir Mulberry. 

" t know it has been a severe one," said Ralph, wilfully mistaking the meaning of 
the interruption, "and that has made me the more anxious to tcl! you that X disown 
^ this vagabond— that 1 acknowledge him as no kin of mine— imd that 1 leave hint to 
take his deserts from you, and eveiy man besides. You may wring bis neck iT you 
plea^ /shall not inierfeie.** * 

story that they tell me here, has got abroad then, hai it?" asked Sir 
clmbing his hands and teeth. 
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" Noised in ftU directions/' replied Ralph. Every club an^ gaming-room has 
rung with it. 'There has been a good song made a6out it, as 1 am told," said 
Ralph, looking eagerly at his qftestipner. I have not heard it mystelf, not b^g 
in the way of suchPthingsf bift I have been told it's even printed— for private circu- 
lation— but that’s all over town, of course." ^ ^ 

** It’s a lie ! " said Sir Mulben^F ; ** I tell you it's all a lie. The mare mok fright." " 
"They ra^he frightened her," observed Ralph, in the same unnjtoved and quiet 
mann&. "Some say he ^ghtened you, butMaf^ a lie, I know. 1 have said that 
boldly — oh, a score of times i I am a peaceable man, but I can’t hear folks tdl that 
of you— no, no." 

*• When Sir Mulberry found coherent words to utter, Ralph bent forward with his 
hand to his ear, and a face as calm ^ if its every line of sternness had been cast 
in iron. <i 

"When r am off this cursed bed," said the invalid, actually^t^king at his broken 
leg in the ecstasy%f his passion, " I'll have such revenge as never man had yet. By 

G I will 1 Accident favouring him, he .has mgrked me for a week or two, but 

I'll put a mark oivhim that he shall carry t^ his grave. I'll slit his noA and ears — 
flog him— maim him for life. I’ll do more than that ; I’ll drag that pattern of 

chastity, that pink of prudery, his delicate sister, through 

It might liJive been, that even Ralph's cold blood tingled in his checks at that 
moment. It might have been, that Sir Mulberry remembered, that, knave and 
usurer, jis he was, he must, in some early time of infancy, have twined his arm 
about her father's neck. He stopped, and, menacing withliis hand, confirmed the 
unuttered threat with a tremendous oath. 

" It is a galling thing," said Ralph, after a .short term of silence, during which 
he had eyed the sufferer keenly, " to think that th^man about town, the rake, the 
the rook of twenty seasons, should be brouglj^ to this pass by a mere boy 1 " 

Sir Mulberry darted a wrathful look at him, but Ralph’s eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and his face wore no other expression than one of thoughtfulness. 

"A raw, slight stripling," continued Ralph, "against a man whose very weight 
might crush him ; to say nothing of his skill in 7 -I am right, I think," said Ralph, 
raising his eyes, " you a patron of the ring once, were you not?" 

The sick man made an impatient gesture, which Ralpl^^ chose to consider as one 
of acquiescence. 

"JHa !" he said, " I thought so. That was before I knew you, but I was pretty 
sure I cj^ldn^t^c mistaken. He is Jight and active, I suppose. But those were 
slight advantii^Ss Compared with yours. Luck, luck— these hangdog outcasts 
liave it." • 

"He’ll need the most he has, when I am well again," said Sir Mulberry Hawk, 

" let him fly where he will." 

"Oh I" rci(;i^rned Ralph quickly, "he doesn’t dream of that. He is here, good 
sir, waiting your pleasure— hero in London, walking the streets at noonday ; carry- 
ing it ofl jatmtily ; loofciqflf, for you, I swear," said Ralph, his face darkening, and 
«his own hatred getting the upper hand of him, for the first time, as this gay picture 
of Nicholas presented itself ; " if we were only citizens of a country where it could 
be safely done, I'd give goqd money to have him stabbed to the heart and rolled 
into, the kennel for the dogs to tear." f 

As Ralph, somewhat to the surprise of bis,.old client, vented this little piece of 
sound family feeling, and took up his hat preparatory to departing, Lord Ered^ick' 
Verisopht looked in, , , , . 
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*' Why. what it the d^k's namei Hawk, have you and Nickleby been talking 
about ? " said the young man. " 1 n^yver heard «uch an insufferable riot. Croak, 
croak, croak. Bow, wow, wow. What has it all ba^n tbout 

** Sir Mulberry has been angry, my lord,’^ said Ralph, looking towards the couch. 

''Not i#oiit money, 1 hope? Nothing haS||:on6 wrong in business, has it, 
Nickleby?” ♦ ^ 

"No, my lord, no," returned R^h. "On that Mint we always agife. Sir 
Mulberry has been calling to mind the cause of- ^ 

^ There was neither necessity nor opportunity for Ralph to proceed ; for Sir Mul- 
berry took up the theme, and vented his threats and oaths against Nicholas, almost 
as ferociously as before* 

Ralph, who was no common observer, was surprised to see thgt as thi^ tirade 
proceeded, the manner of Lord Frederick Verisopht, who at the commencement 
had been twirling^it whiskers with a most dandified and listlesiS air, underwent a 
complete alteration. He wa* still more surprised when, Sir Mulberry ceasing to 
speak, the goung lord angrily, Und almost unaffectedly, requested never to have the 
subject renewed in his pr^ence. 

"Mind that, Hawkl” he added, with unusual energy, "I never will be a party 
to, or periipit. if I can help it. a cowardly attack upon this young fellow.” 

" Cowardly 1” interrupted his friend. 

" Ye-es,” said the oth^r, turning full upon him. " If you had told him who you 
were ; if you had givei^llitn your c.ard, and found out, afterwards, that hif station 
or character prevented your fighting him, it would have been bad enough then ; 
upon my soul it would have been bad enough then. As it is, you did wrong. I 
did wrong too, not to interfere, and I am sorry for it. What happened to you 
afterwards, was as much the fonsequence of accident as design, and more your 
fault than his ; and it shall not,\ith my knowledge, be cruelly visited upon him— it 
shall not indeed.”^ 

With this emphatic repetition of his concluding words, the young lord turned 
upon his heel ; but before he had reached the adjoining room he turned back again, 
and said, with even greater vehemence than he liad displayed before : 

"I do believe, now, upon my honour I do believe, that the sister is as virtuous 
and modest a young lad;^ she is a handsome one ; and of the brother, I say this, 
that he acted as a brother should, and in a manly apd spirited manner. And I 
only wish, with all my heart and soul, that any one of us came out of th^ tlSttcr 
half as well as he does." • • ✓ • • • 

So saying. Lord Frederick Verisopht walked out of the ^oom, leaving Ralph 
Nickleby and Sir Mulberry in most unpleasant astonishment. 

" Is this your pujU?" asked Ralph, softly, "or has he come fresh from some 


country parson ? ” 

"Green fools take these fits sometimes,” replied Sir Mulbeflry H((wk, biting his 
lip, and pointing to the door. " I^ve him to me.” _ 

Ralph exchanged a familiar look with his old acquaint^^lbf ; for they had suddenly^ 
grown confidential again in this alarming surprise ; and took his way ilome, 
thoughtfully and slowly. « 

While these things were being said and done, and long before they were ^ on- 
'cluded, the omnibus had disgorged Miss La Creevy and her escort, and they bad 


anived^^at her own do<^. Now, thh good-nature of the little miniature painter 
^ means allow of Smike’s walking back again, until be had been pre- 
with just a irip of something comfort^le and a mixed biscuit or 
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so ; aii4 Smikei «nt«ttainiiigf no objection either to thestip of s4bethln£t eoibfort- 
oble, or the mixed biscuit, but, considering on the eontraty that they would be a 
very pleasant prepadition for ar'walk to Bow, it fell out that he ddayed mu(^ ledger 
than he originally intended, and that it was some half hour after dusk when he set 
forth on his Journey home. • ' >0 ' 

There was ng likelihood of his losing his way, for it lay quite stra%ht before him, 
and he^ad walked into town with Nicholas, back alone, almost every day. So, 
Miss La Creevy and he shook hands with mutual confidence, and, being charged 
with more kind remembrances to Mrs. and Miss Nickleby, Sraike started ofiT. 

’^At the foot of Ludgate Hill, he turned a little out of the road, to satisfy his. 
curiosity by having a look at Newgate. After staring up at the sombre walls, from 
the opiaosite sideiof the way, with great care and dread for some minutes, he turned 
back again into the old track, and walked briskly through the City ; stopping now 
and then, to gaze in at the window of some particularly attract!^ shop, then run- 
ning for a little way, then stopping again, and so on, as any other country lad 
might do. * c 

He had been gazing for a long time through a jeweller’s window, wishing ho 
could take some of the beautiful trinkets home as a present, and imagining what 
delight they would afford if he could, when the clocks struck three-quarters past 
eight ; roused by the sound^ he hurried on at a very quick pace, and was crossing 
the corqpr of a bye-street when he felt himself violently brought to, with a jerk so 
sudden that he was obliged to cling to the lamp-post to save himself from falling. 
At the same moment, a small boy clung tight round his leg, and a shrill cry of 
** Here he is, father— hooray I ” vibrated in his ears. 

Smiko know that voice too well. He cast his despairing eyes downward towards 
the form from which it had proceeded, and, shuddiftig from head to foot, looked 
round. Mr. Squeers had hooked him in the com-collar with the handle of his 
umbrella, and was hanging on at the other end with all his migh^ and main. The 
cry of triumph proceeded from Mastier Wackford, who, regardless of all his kicks 
and struggles, clung to him with the tenacity of a bulldog ! 

One glance showed him this ; and in that one glance the terrified creature became 
utterly powerless and unable to utter a sound. ^ 

•' fterc's a go I" cried Mr, Squeers, gradually coming hOfid-over-hand down the 
umhiglla, and only unhooking it when he had got light hold of the victim’s collar. 

** Here’^ delicfous go ! Wadkford, my boy, call up one of them coaches." 

"A coach, ?araci*l ” cried little Watkford. 

Yes, a coach, sic," replied Squeers, feasting his eyes on the countenance of 
Smike. “ Damn the expense. Lrt's have him in a coach.” 

'* What’s he been a doing of?” asked a labourer, with a lod of bricks, against 
whom and s^ellow-labourer Mr. Squeers had backed, on the first jerk of the 
umbrella. * 

** Everything I” repl|e<Ofr. Squeers, looking fixedly at his old pupil In a sort of 
^rapturous trance. “Everything— running away, sir— joining In blood-thirsty 

attacks* upon bis master, — there's nothing that's bad that he hasn’t done. Oh, 
what a delicious go is this here, good L,ord 1 ‘ ' 

The man looked from Squeers to Smike ; btitjmch mental faculties aS tho 
f^ow possessed, had utterly desetted^bim. coabh came up i Master 
entered ; Squeers pushed in his prise, and fplfowing' dose at Ma heds, ' 

glasses. The coachman mounted his box and ^rove sloMy off, 
bifeklayers, and an old apple^woman, ^d a tqwUf>miade httle boy 
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; ^n^ing School, vrlja had b^Q the only witnesses of the scene, to meditate unon it 
at thdr leisure. 

Mr. Squeers sat himself down on the opposite seat to the unfortunate Smike, and 
planting hU hands annly on his knees, looked at him for some five ndnuies, when! 
seeming tofecover from his trance, he uttered a Joud laugh, and aUmppd his old 
pupil’s face several times-taWng the right and left sides alternately, 

It isn’t a dream ! ” said Squeers. « That’s real flesh and blood 1 I kflbw the 
feel of it ; ” Md being quite assured of his good fortune by these experiments, Mr. 
SqUeers administered a few boxes on the ear, lest the entertainments should^wem 
to partake of sameness, and laughed louder and longer at every one. ^ 

Your mother will be fit to jump out of her skin, my boy, when she bears of 
^ this,” said Squeers to his son. 

•f Oh, won’t she though, father ?" replied Master Wackford. 

**To think, said Sjueers, " that you and me should be turning out 01 a street, 
and come upon him at the very nick ; and that I should have him tight, at only one 
cast of the gmbrella, as if I haif hooked him with a grappling-iron I— Ha, ha IC 
“Didn't I catch hold of^his leg, neither, father?” said little Wackford. 

You did 1 like a good ’un, my boy,” said Mr. Squeers, patting his son’s head ; 
“ and you shall have the best button-over jacket and waistcoat that the next new 
boy brings down, as a reward of merit — mind tliat. You always keep on in the 
same path, and do them things that you see your father do, and when you die you’ll 
go right slap to Heaven and no questions asked." ^ 

Improving the occasion in these words, Mr. Squeers patted his son’s head again, 
and then patted Smike’s— but harder ; and inquired in a bantering tone how ho 
found himself by this time. 

“ I must go home,” replied 53feke, looking wildly round. 

“ To be sure yoU must. You' A about right there, ” replied Mr. Squeers. “ You’ll 
go home very soonnyou will. You’ll find yourself at the peaceful village of Dothe- 
boys, in Yorkshire, in something under a week’s time, my young friend ; and the 
next time you get away ftpm there, I give you leave to keep away. Where’s the 
clothes you run off in, you ungrateful robber?” said Mr. Squeers, in a severe 
voice. 

Smike glanced at the neat attire which the care of Nicholas had provided for him 
and wrung his hands. ’ 

“ Do you know that I could hang you up, outside ot the Old Bailey, foswnalting 
away with them articles of property?” said Queers. “Do yoti rfSjw tfiat it's a 
hanging matter— and I quite certain whether it an’t an anatomy one besides— 

to walk off with up’ards of the valley of five pound from a dwelling-house? Eh— 
do you know that ? What do you suppose was the worth of them clothes you had ? 
Do you know that the Wellington-boot you wore, cost elght-and-twrnty shillings 
when it was a pair, and the shoe seven-and-six ? But you cam^ to Bte right shop 
for mercy when you came to me, and thank your stars that it ts me aa has got to 
serve you with the article.” ^ 

Anybody not in Mr. Squeers’s confidence, would have supposed that he was quite 
out of thd article in question, instead of having a large stock on hand^ ready for all 
poimfrS; nor would the opinion of sceptical persons have undergone much aJicraaion 
when be followed up the lemai^t Vf Mklng Smike in the chest with the feitule of 
his tUnWlai and dealing a smart jfooWer of blo^, with the ribs of the same instru- 
ment, his liead and shouldeta. 

threshed a boy In alnuficH^-coacb before,'' said Mr. Squeers, when he 

V 
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stopped to rest. ** There's inconvenieiicy in it, but th« noveltjj gives it a sort of 
relish too I" 

Poor Smike ! He w'ardcd off the blows, as well as he could, and now shrunk into 
a comer of the coach, with his head resting on his hands, and his elbows on his 
knees ; hq was stunned and stupefied, and had no more idea that anj; act of his 
would enablefhim to escape from the all-powerful Squeers, now that he had no 
friend speak to or advise with, than he had had in all the weary years of his 
Yorkshire life which preceded the arrival of Nicholas. 

Tke journey seemed endless ; street after street was entered and left behind ; and 
still they went jolting on. At last, Mr. Squeers began to thrust his head out at the 
window every half-minute; and to bawl a variety of directions to the coachman ; 
and a(tcr passing, with some difficulty, through several mean streets which the 
appearance of the houses and the bad state of the road denoted to have been 
leccntly built, Mr. Squeers suddenly tugged at the check-stridg With all his might, 
and cried, "Stop!” 

" What arc you pulling a man's arm off for?” said the coachman, locking angrily 
down. ^ 

" That's the house,” replied Squeers. " The second of them four little houses, 
one storey high, with the green shutters— there's a brass plate on the door, with the 
name of Snawlcy.” 

" Couldn't you say that, without wrenching n man's limbs off his body?” inquired 
the coachman. 

"No I” bawled Mr. Squeers. " Say another word, and I’ll summons you for 
having a broken winder. Stop 1” 

Obedient to this direction, the coach stopped at Mr. Snawley's door. Mr. 
Snawley may be remembered as the sleek and sanctified gentleman who confided 
two sons (in law) to the parental care of Mr. Sejueers, as narrated in the fourth 
chapter of this history. Mr. Snawley’s house was on the extreT|ie borders of some 
new settlements adjoining Somers Town, and Mr. Squeers had taken lodgings 
therein, for a short time, as his stay was longer than usual, and the Saracen, having 
experience of Master Wackford’s appetite, had declined to receive him on any other 
terms than as a full-grown customer. 

" Here we are ! " said Squeers, hurrying Smike into the little parlour, where Mr. 
Snawley and his wife were taking a lobster supper. " Here's the vagrant— the felon 
— thbir^el— the monster of unthankfulness.” 

" WTiftt! 4)oy that run awApl" cried Snawley, resting his knife and fork 
upright on the table, and opening his eyes to their full width. 

"The very boy, "'said Squeers, putting his fist close to Bmike’s nose, and drawing 
it away again, and repeating the process several times, with a vicious aspect. " If 
there wasn't a lady present, I'd fetch him such a : never mind. I’ll owe it him.'* 

And here^r. Squeers related how, and in what manner, and when and where, 
he had picl«d up the runaway. 

" It's cleft that thefC^s l^en a Providence in it, sir,” said Mr. Snawky, casting 
down'his eyes with an air of humility, and elevating his fork, with a bit of lobster on 
the top of it, towards the ceiling. 

‘^Providence is again' him, no doubt,” replied Mr. Squeers, scratching his, nose. 
“ Of course ; that was to be expected. Anybody might have known that.” 

" Hard-hcaitcdness and evil-doii^i^ will nevSr prosper, sir,” said Mr. Snawley, 

" Never was such a thing known,” rejoined Squeers, taking a little roll notes 
, fifom his pocket-book to see that they were all safe, 'J- / . . 
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•* I have been» )irs. Sn^ley/' said Mr. Squeers, when he had satished himself 
upon this point, I have l^n that chap's benefactor, feeder, teacher, and clother. 
I have been that chap's classical, commercial, mathematical,* philosophical, and 
tr^onomical friend. My son>-my only son, Wackford-— has been his brother ; Mrs. 
Squeers ha§ been his mother, grandmother, aunt — ah 1 and I may say uncle too, all 
in one. She never cottoned to anybody, except tnem two engagin^^nd delightful 
boys of yours, as she cottoned to this chap. What's my return ? What's #omc of 
my milk of human kindness? It turns into curds and whey when I look at him.” 

** Well it may, sir,” said Mrs. Snawley. ** Oh 1 well it may, sir.” ^ 

Where has he been all this time?” inquired Snawley. "Has he been living 
with — — ?” 

"Ah, sir ! ” interposed Squeers, confronting him again. " Have jou been a living 
with that there devilish Nickleby, sir?” # ' 

But no threats otr^fTs could elicit from Smike one word of reply to this question ; 
for he had internally resolved that he would rather perish in the wretched prison to 
which he \(as again about to^e consigned, than utter one syllabic which could 
involve his first and true friend. He had already called to mind the strict injunctions 
of secrecy as to his past life, which Nicholas had laid upon him when they travelled 
from Yorkshire ; and a confused and perplexed idea that his benefactor might have 
committed some terrible crime in bringing him away, which would render him liable 
to heavy punishment if detected, had contributed, iii some degree, to reduce him to 
his present state of apathy and terror. ^ 

Such were the thoughts — if to visions so imperfect and undefined as those which 
wandered through his enfeebled brain, the term can be applied — which were present 
to the mind of Smike, and rendered him deaf alike to intimidation and persuasion. 
Finding every effort useless, Ml; Squeers conducted him to a little back room up- 
stairs, where he was to pass ihAiight ; and, taking the precaution of removing his 
shoes, and coat agd waistcoat, and also of locking the door on the outside, lest he 
should muster* up sufficient energy to make an attempt at escape, that worthy gentle- 
man left him to his meditations. 

What those meditations were, and how the poor creature's heart sank within him 
when lie thought — when did he, for^ moment, cease to think of his late home, 
and the dear friends and familiar faces with which it was associated, cannot be told. 
To prepare the mind for such a heavy sleep, its growth must be stopped by rigour 
and cruelty iit childhood ; there must be years of misery and sufferiiig lig^HStl by 
no ray of hope ; the chords of the heart, wWch beat a quick fcsp^iBe tiJ the voice 
of gentleness and affection, must have rusted and broken in their secret places, and 
bear the lingering echo of no old word of love or kindness. Gloomy, indeed, must 
have been the short day, and dull the long, long twilight, preceding such a night of 
intellect as his. 

There were voices which would have roused him, even them; butftheir welcome 
tones could not penetrate there ; and he crept to bed the same listtess, hopeless* 
blighted creature, that Nicholas had first found Iiim at tlWVorkshire fthool. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

IN WHICH ANOTIltR OLD FRIEND ENCOUNTERS SMIKE, VERV OfPORTUNELV 
^ND TO SOME PURPOSE. 

4 | ^ 

The night, fright with so much bitterness to one poor soul, had given place to a 
bright iBid cloudless summer morning, when a north-country mail-coach traversed, 
with cheerful noise, the yet silent streets of Islington, and, giving brisk note of its 
approach with the lively winding of the guard's horn, clattered onward to its halting- 
place hard by the Post-office. 

Tlie only outside passenger was a burly, honest-looking countiyman on the bo3f, 
who, with his eyps fixed upon the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, appeared so wrapt 
in admiring wonder, as td^be quite insensible to all the bustlg^ of getting out the 
bags and parcels, until one of the coach windows being let sharplj down, he looked 
round and encountered a pretty female face which was just then thrust out. 

'* See there, lass I “ bawled the countryman, pointing towards the object of his 
admiration. *' There be Paul's Church. 'Eicod, he be a coisable 'un, he be.*^ 
Goodness, John! I shouldn't have thought it could luive been half the size. 
Wliat a monster I " 

** Monsther 1— Ye're aboot right theer, I reckon, Mrs. Browdie,” said the country- 
man, good-humouredly, as he came slowly down in his huge top-coat, *'and wa'at 
dost th^ tak yon place to be noo— thot 'un ow^r the wa'. Ye'd never coom near it 
'gin ye thried for twelve moonths. It's na* but a Poast-office 1 Ho I ho t They 
need to charge for dooble latthers. A Poast-office I Wa'at dost thee think o' thot? 
'Kcod, if thot’s on'ya Poast-office, I'd loike to see where the Lord Mayor o' Limuun 
lives." * 

So saying, John Browdie — ^for he it was—opencS the coach-door, and tapping 
Mrs. Browdie, late Miss Price, on the cheek as he looked in, bursS' into a boisterous 
fit of laughter. 

“ Weel 1 " said John. Dang my bootuns if she bea'nt asleep ageati I " 

"She’s been asleep all night, and was, all yesterday, except for a minute or two 
now and then," replied John Browdie's choice, " and I was very sorry when she 
woke, for she has been so cross ! '' 

The subject of these remarks was a slCimbering figure, so muffled in shawl and 
clool^iimt it would have been matter of impossibility to guess at its sex but for a 
brown beaVer fiSWnA and green veil wRich ornamented the head, and which, having 
been crushed and flattened, for two hundred knd fifty mileS, in that particular ,angle 
of the vehicle from which the lady's snoreS^ow proceeded, presented an appearance 
sufficiently ludicrous to have moved less risible muscles than those of John Browdie's 
ruddy face.* 

" Hollo !V (^d Jdbn, twitching one end of the dragged veil. " Coom, wakken 
oop, will ’ee.'Jj, 

^ After several burrowing into the old comer, and many exclamations of im^ 
patience and fatigue, the figure struggled into a sitting posture ; and there, under a 
mass of crumpled beaver, and surrounded by a semicircle of blue cml-papers, were 
the delicate features of Miss Fanny Squeers. 

"Oh, 'Tilda i " cried Miss Squeers,, " how yqu have been kicking of me through 
this blessed night I" ? \ ; 

’ "Well, I do like that," replied hriend, laughing, "'when yon 
the whole cjpach to yourself," ^ " 
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“Don’t deny It, 'Tilda," said Mli Squeers, impressively, “because you have, 
and it's no use tl go attempting to ^y you haven't. You mightn’t have known it 
in your sleep, 'Tilda, but I haven't dosed tny eyes for a single^wiuk. and so 1 think 
I am to be believed." 

With \^ich reply, Miss Squeers adjusted the bomAt and veil, which nothing but 
, supematiS*al^ interference and an utter suspeiftion of nature's laws could have 
reduced to any shape or form ; and eWdently flattering herself tbit it k^ked un- 
commonly neat, brushed off the sandwich-crumbs and bits of biscuit had 

oxxumukded in her lap, .and availing herself of John Browdie's pniflered arm, 
descended from the coach. 

“ Noo," said John, when a hackney-coach had been calledi nnd the ladies and the 
luggage hurried in, “ gang to the Sarah's Head, mun." 

“ To the vtre f ” cried the coachman^ 

“ Lawkt Mr. yrwwdie 1" interrupted Miss Squeers. “ The idea I Saracen's Head." 

“ Sure-ly," said John, “ I know'd it was something aboot Sarah— ^to the Sarah's 
Son's Head. Dost thou know thot ? " 

"Oh, h?l— I know that," replied the coachman gruffly, as be banged the door* 

"'Tilda, dear— really/' remonstrated Miss Squeers, "w^e shall be taken for I 
don't know what." 

“ Let them tak us as they foind us," said John Browdie ; " we dean't come to 
Lunnun to do nought but 'joy oursel, do wc?" 

" I hope not, Mr. Browdie," replied Miss Squeers, looking singularly dismal. 

" Well, then," said John, " it’s no matthcr. I've only been a married man fower 
days, ’account of poor old feyther deein’ and puttin’ it off. Here be a weddin'-parly 
— broide and broidesmaid, and the groom — if a mun dean't 'joy himsel noo, wlien 
ought he, hey ? Drat it all, Shot's what I want to know." 

So, in order that he might Hegin to enjoy himself at once, and lose no time, Mr/ 
Browdie gave hg wife a hearty kiss, and succeeded in w^resting another from Miss 
Squeers, after a maidenly resistance of scratching and struggling on the i)art of that 
young lady, which was not quite over when they readied the Saracen's Head. 

Here, the party straightway retired to rest ; the refreshment of sleep being 
necessary after so long a journey ; and here they met again, about noon, to a sub- 
stantial breakfast, spread by direction of Mr. John Browdie, in a small private room 
upstairs commanding an uninterrupted view of tlie stables* 

To have seen Miss Squeers now, divested of the brown beavej, xhejjfitzn veil, 
and the blue curl-papers, and arrayed in att the virgin spleiisloiSP^f jw White frock 
and spencer, with a white muslin bonnet, and an imitative damask rose in full 
Idoom on the inside thereof ; her luiair^t crop of hair armnged in curls so tight 
that it was impossible they could come* out by any accident, and her bonnet-cap 
ttimmed with little damask roses, which might be supposed to be so many promising 
sdon^ of the big one— to have seen all this, and to have seemthe Wad damask belt, 
matching both the family rose and the little ones, which encircled hg: slender waist, 
and by a happy ingenuity took off from the shorlnesjl"flr the spencer behind,— to 
have beheld all this, and to have token further into account the corah bracelets 
(rather short of beads, and with a very visible black string) which clasped her wrists, 
and the coral necklace which rested on her neck, supporting, outside her.^ock, a 
lonely cornelian heart, typical jpf her own disengaged affections— to have contem- 
plated alt these ittute but expieKNe appeals to the purest feelings of our nature, 
might hav^ Uiawed the frost of age, and added new and inextinguishable fuel to the 
' jfhe of youth. 
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The ivaiter was touched. Waiter as he was, he had hu^^ pas^ons and feelings^ 
and he looked very hard at Miss Squeers as he handed thi muifins. 

*' Is my pa in, do gou know ? '* asked Miss Squeers with dignity. 

•» Beg your pardon, miss ? '* 

** My pa,‘' repeated Miss Sheers ; is he in ? '* 

^*In where, miss?” • 

** In ^ere— iif the house!” replied Miss Squeers. **My pa— Mr. Wackford 
Squeers— he's stopping here. Is he at home ? ” 

** I didn't know there was any gen'l'man of that name in the house, miss,” replied 
the waiter. “There may be, in the coifee-room.” 

May be. Very prejty this, indeed I Here was Miss Squeers, who h*^ been 
depending, all the way to London, upon showing her friends how much at home 
she would be, aiM how much respectful notice her name and connexions would 
excite, told that her father might be there 1 “ As if he was a fellsr J ” observed Miss 
Squeers, with emphatic indignation. 

“Ye'd belther inquire, mun,” said John Browdie. “An* bond im another 
pigeon-pie, will 'ee? Dang the chap," muttered John, looking into the mpty dish 
as the waiter retired ; “ does he ca* this a pie — three youn^ pigeons and a troifling 
matther o' steak, and a crust so loight that you doant know when it's in yourmooth 
and when it's ganc ? I wonder hoo many pies goes to a breakfast ! ” 

After a short interval, which John Browdie employed upon the ham and a cold 
round of<beef, the waiter returned with another pic, and the information that Mr. 
Squeers was not stopping in the house, but that he came there every day, and that 
directly he arrived, he should be shown upstairs. With this, he retired ; and he had 
not retired two minutes, when be returned with Mr. Squeers and his hopeful son. 

“ Why, who’d have thought of this?” said Mr. Squgers, when he had saluted the 
party, and received some private family intelligence ficm his daughter. 

“ Who, indeed, pa 1 ” replied that young lady, spitefully. “ But you see 'Tilda 
is married at last.” * 

“And I stond threat for a soight o' Lunnun, schoolmeasther,”' said John, 
vigorously attacking the pie. 

“One of them things that young men do when they get married," returned 
Sejueers ; “ and as runs through with their money like nothing at all I How much 
better wouldn’t it be now, to save it up for the eddication of any little boys, for in- 
stanccff^. j^icy cpme on you,” said Mr, Squeers in a moralising way, “before you're 
aware of K t miesylid upon me." r 
“ Will 'ec pick a bit ? ” said John. 

“ I won’t myself," returned Squeers ; “but if you’ll just let little Wackford tuck 
into something fat. I'll be obliged to you. Give it him in his fingers, else the waiter 
charges it on, and there's lot of profit on this sort of vittlcs without that. If you 
hear the waiter Mming^ sir, shove it in your pocket and look out of the window, d'ye 
hear ? " 

“ I’m awake, ^father," rdpMbd the dutiful Wackford, 

^'Wellt" said Squeers, turning to his daughter, "it’s your turn to be married 
next. You must make haste.” 

“ Oil, I’m in no hurry," said Miss Squeers, very sharply. < 

“No, Fanny? " cried her old friend with some archness. 

“No, 'Tilda,” replied Miss Queers, shakingf^her head vehdnently. “/ cjin 
wait." , ^ 

’ * So can the young men, it seems, Fanny," observed Mrs. Browdie. ^ ^ 
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"They draw'd into it by nu, 'Tilda,” retorted Miss Squeers. 

No,” retumed^er frieifd ; " that's exceedingly true.” 

The sarcastic tone of this reply might have provoked a rather acrimonious retort 
from Miss Squeers, who, besides being of a constitutionally vicious temper — aggra- 
vated, just now, by travel and recent jolting— was somewhat irritated by old recol- 
iTCtions KnE the failure of her own designs upon Ii^r. B&wdie ; and tlie acrimonious 
retort might have led to a great many other retorts, which might have led to Heaven 
knows what, if the subject of conversation had not been, at that precise moment, 
ttccidentuHy changed by Mr. Squeers hiiiiself. 

"What do you think?** said that gentleman; "who do you suppose we have 
laid hands on, Wackford and me ? '* 

’ "Pali' not Mr. ?" Miss Squeers was unable to hni^ tlie sentence, but 

Mrs. Browdie did it for her. and added " Nicklcby.” 

"No,” said Sq^q^s. " But next door to him though." 

" You can't mean Smike ? " cried Miss Squeers, clapping her hands. 

"Yes, I can though." rejoined her father. " I've got him, hard and fast,” 

" Wa’at^" exclaimed John Browdie, pushing away his plate. "Got that jjoor 
— dom'd scoondrel — ^whc#e ? " 

"Why, in the top back room, at my lodging," replied Squeers, "with him on 
ono side, and the key on tl^e other." 

"At thy loodgin* ? Thee'st gotten him at thy loodgin' ? Ho I ho ! The school- 
measther agin all England. Give us thee bond, mun ; — I‘m darned but 1 must sbak 
thee by the bond for thot — gotten him at thy loodgin’ ? " ** 

"Yes," replied Squeers, staggering in his chair under the congratulatory blow on 
the chest which the stout Yorkshireman dealt him — "thankee. Don't do it again. 
You mean it kindly, I know.Jjut it hurls rather — yes, there he is. That’s not so 
bad. is it?" ^ 

"Ba'adl" repeated John Browdie. "It’s encaf to scare a mun to hear tell 
on." • 

" I thought it would surprise you a bit," said Squeers, rubbing his bands. " It 
w.as pretty neatly done, and pretty quick too." 

"Hoo wor it?" cried John, sitting down close to him, "Tell us all about it, 
mun ; coom, quick." 

Although he could not keep pace with John Browdic's impatience, Mr. Stiueers 
related the lucky chance by wliich Smike had fallen into his hands, as quickly as he 
could, and, except when he was interrupted by the admiring remarks of bjejCSditors, 
paused not in the recital until he had brought it to an end. * ^ * * 

" For fear he should give me the slip, by any chance," pbserved Squeers, when 
he had finished, looking very cunning, " I’ve taken three outsides for to-morrow 
morning — for Wackford and him and me — and have arranged to leave the accounts 
and the new boys to the agent, don’t you see? So, it’s very luckyjrou come to-day, 
or you’d have missed us ; and as it is, unless you could %om4^nd tea with me 
to-night, we shan't see anything more of you before weffo away." ^ 

"Dcant say anoother word," returned the YorkshnBnan, shaking him by the 
hand. " We'd coom, if it was twenty mile." • 

"No, would you though?" returned Mr. Squeers, who had not expected quite 
such a ready acceptance of his invitation, or he would have considered twiqp before 
he gave it. • 

Johiu Browdic's only reply was another squeeze of the hand, and an assurance 
that they would not begin to . see London till to-morrow, so that they might be at 
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Mr. Snawle/s aV six o'lilock Mttout fall ; and after j^me ftiftber 
Mr. Squeers ondliis son de^ftcd. ** 

During the remainder of the day, Mr. Browdie was in a vety odd and eindtablo 
state : bursting Octfisionally into an explosion of laughter) and .then taking ufxh^ . 
hot and running into the coacl^yard to have it out by himself. He n^ very rest- 
less toof constantly walking in |nd out, and snapping his Bngerit and dahclihg 
sciaiM of tintjpu^ country dances, and, in,, short, conducting himself in^ sahh' a 
very extraordinary manner, that Miss Sq^ie^ cfpined he was golng>thad 4 ttbd;. 
begging her dear *Tilda not to distress herself, communicated her suSjpaeions hi so 
many words. Mrs. Browdie, however, without discovering any great alarm* observed . 
tliat she had seen him so, once before, and that although he was almost sure to be 
ill after it, it would not be anything very serious, and therefore he \m better left 
alone. ^ 

The TCsult proved her to be perfectly correct ; for, while thus^weie all silting in 
Mr. Snawley's parlour that nighti and just as it was beginning to get dusk, John 
Browdie was tsdeen so ill, and s^zed with such an glarming dizziness the headr 
that the whole company were thrown into the utmost consternation. * His good 
lady, indeed, was the only person present, who retained {Presence of mind enough 
to observe that if he were allowed to lie down on Mr. Squeers's bed for an Imur or 
so, and left entirely to himself, he would be sure to recover again almost as quickly 
as he had been taken ill. Nobody could refuse to try the effect of so reasonable a 
proposal, before sending for a surgeon. Accordingly, John was supported upstairs, 
with gr^t difficulty ; being a monstrous weight, and regularly tumbling down two 
steps every time they hoisted him up three ; and, being laid on the bed, was left in 
charge of his wife, who, after a short interval, reappeared in the parlour, with tlte 
gratifying intelligence that he bad fallen fast asleep, ^ 

Now, the fact was, that, at that particular momez)^ John Browdie was sitting on 
^ the bed with the reddest face ever seen, cramming the comer of the pillow into his 
mouth, to prevent his roaring out loud with laughter. He had no feoner succeeded 
in suppressing this emotion, than he slipped off his shoes, and creeping to the 
adjoining room where the prisoner was confined, turned the key, which was on the 
outside, and darting in, covered Smike’s mouth with his huge band before he could 
utter a sound. 

** Ods-bobs, dost thee not know me, mun ? whispered the Vorkshireman to the 
bewildered lad^ " Browdie»chap as met thee efther schoolmeastber was banged ?" 

** Yl§;^y®s,'‘ cried Smike. Oh help^ne I*' 

Help *tlfee l^^epAcd John, stopping his mouth again, the instant he had said 
thus much. "Thee didn't need help, if thee war'nt as silly yooUgst^ as aver 
draW'd breath. Wa‘at did 'ee come here for* then?’* ' 

" He brought me ; oh I he brought toe,” cried Smike. 

** BroUt thee ^^rcplied John. " Why didn't *ee punch his head, or lay theexdf 
doon and klc^, mKt sq&eal out for the poltis 7 Td ha’ licked a doozen such as hto 
when I was yo^g as thee ^ J ut thee bee'st a poor tm>ken>^doon chap,", said John, 
safUyi * ' nud Cfod forgi’ ttieior braggin^T owgt ytm o’ his weakest creetuxi I *' 

Smike opened his mouth to speak, but John Browdie stopped him. 

"Stan* still," said the Yorkshireman, *' mid domit ’ee speak a.tnqrszl talk till I 
‘tA’ee.i? ^ " 

With this caution, Johh Browdie shook bis Z^nificsmtly, aitd 

ftom his pocket, took off the ^ locdt in a ve^ ci«^l|!erab». 
SvtklMhahtike manner, and laid it, the tmpSemeiit, on < 
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\ “ "*^ot be thy doin’. Ngo, coot nwa’ T 

Smike looked yaqaniiy at bini, ad if unhbte to comprehend his meaning/ 

“I say, coot awa*, “ repeated J ohn, hastily. * * Dost thee know where thee livcst ? 

. Thee Wed. Are yon diy clothes, or schoolmeasthers^' 

** replied Smike, as the Yorkshiremon hurried him to the adjoining ioom« 
'^and pointed out a pair of shoes and a coat whichawere ^ng on a chair. 
i em," said John, ibrang* dte wrongr i^rm into thejpn^w^ sleeve, and 

the talk of the coat round the'^l^tive’s neck. *' Noo, fdler me, aid when 
:;th$e^^t ootside door, turn to the rl^fit^ and they wean't see thee pass.’^ 

} “ But-^but-»*he’ll hear me shut the door,” replii^ Smike, trembling from head to 
foot ' 

dean'i shut it at all,” retorted John Browdie. ** Dang it, thee bean*t 
afeard o^ schoolmeasther’s takkk’ cold, I hope ? ” « « 

*‘N-no,” saididknlke, his teeth chattering tn hts head. “ But he brought me 
back before, and will again. He will, he will indeed.” 

i'He ^1, he vimlir* replied John, impatiently. '*He wean’t, he wean’t 
Look ’ee ! 1 wont to do this neighbourly loike, and let them think thce’s gotten awa* 
o’ theeself, but if he cooms oot o' thot parlour awhiles thee'rt clearing off, he mun’ 
have mercy on his oun boans, for I wean’t. If he foinds it oot, soon efther, VU put 
'un on a wrong scent, I warrant 'ee. But if thee kcep'st a good heart, thcelt l^e at 
whoam afore they know thee'st gotten off. Coom 1 ” 

Smike, who comprehended just enough of this to know it was intend^ as en- 
couragement, prepared to follow with tottering steps, when John whispered in his 
ear : *' 

**Thee'lt just tell yoong measthcr, that I’m sploiced to 'Tilly Price, and to bo 
heerd on at the Saracen bydatther, and lliat I bean't jealous of 'un— dang it, I’m 
loike to boost when I think o’Sthat neight I ’Cod, I think I see, 'un now, a powderin* 
awa' at the thii^bread an butiher I ” 

It was rather a ticklish recollection for John just thCn, for he was Within an ace of 
breaking out into a loud guffiw. Restraining himself, however, just in time, by a 
great effort, he glided downstairs, hauling Smike behind him ; and placing himself 
dose to the parlour* door, to confront the first person that might epme out, signed 
to him to make off 

Having got so far, Smike needed no second bidding. Opening the house door 
gently, and casting a look of mingled gratitude and terror at his deliver^ , )ie took 
the direction which had been indicated to4iim, and sped awv^y, ^vindi' 

The Yorkshireman remained on his post, fora few minutes, but, finding that there 
was no pause in the conversation inside, crept back again unbend, and stood, 
Ustenirtg over the stair-rail, for a full hour. Everything remaining perfectly quiet, 
he got into Mr. Sqdeers’s bed, once more, and drawing the clothes over his head, 
laughed till he was nearly smothered. ^ ^ 

If th^ could only have been isomebody by, tO iSee Imw the b^-clOthfA shocks 
and to see the Vorkshlri^an'a great red face and 'Pi^d head a|)pear above the 
sheets, every hOW and then, like some Jovial monster coming to the^surfinco to 
breathe, and on^ thore dive down convulsed with the laughter whlc^ came bursting 
forth afresh— tli^ somebody would huve been scarcely less amused than John 
BrowtUe Mmsclf, , * 
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CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH NICHOLAS FALLS IN LOVE, HE EMPLOYS A MEDIATOE« WHOSE 
PROCEEDINGS ARE CROWNED WITH UNEXPECTED SUCCESS, £XC]|^iNG IN 
ONE SOLITARY PARTICULARF 

Once mure out of the clutches of his old persecutor, it needed no fresh stimulation 
to call forth the utmost energy and exertion that Smike was capable of summoning 
to his aid. Without pausing for a moment to reflect upon the course he was taking, 
or the probability of its leading him homewards or the reverse, he fled away with 
surprising swiftness and constancy of purpose, borne upon such wings as only Fear 
can wear^ and impelled by imaginary shouts in the well-remembered voice of Squeers, 
who. with a host of pursuers, seemed to the poor fellow's disord<wqd senses to press 
hard upon his track; now left at a greater distance in the rear, and now gaining 
faster and faster upon him. as the alternations of hop^ and terror agitated him by 
turns. Long after he had become assured that these sounds were but th% creation 
of his excited brain, he still held on. at a pace, which even vhsakness and exhaustion 
could scarcely retard. It was not until the darkness and quiet of a country road, 
recalled him to a sense of external objects, and the starry sky, above, warned him 
of the rapid flight of time, that, covered witli dust and panting for breath, he stopped 
to listen and look about him. 

All was*still and silent. A glare of light in the distance, casting a warm glow upon 
the slfy, marked where the huge city lay. Solitary fields, divided by hedges and 
ditches, through many of which he had crashed and scrambled in his flight, skirted 
the road, both by the way he had conic and upon the opnosite side. It was^late now. 
They could scarcely trace him by such paths as he hqJsl taken, and if he could hope 
to regain his own dwelling, it must surely be at such a time as that, and under cover 
of the darkness. This, by degrees, became pretty plain, even to theS^ind of Smike. 
He had, at first, entertained some vague and childish idea of travelling into the 
country for ten or a dozen miles, and then returning homewards by a wide circuit, 
which should keep him clear of London — so great was his apprehension of traversing 
the streets alone, lest he should again encounter his dreaded enemy— but, yielding 
to the conviction which these thoughts inspired, he turned back, and taking the open 
road, though not without many fears and misgivings, made for London again, with 
scarcel/feSS* speed of foot than tliat with^which he had left the temporary abode of 
Mr. Squeers." " 

By the time he rc-entcFsd it, at the western extremity, the greater part of the shops 
were closed. Of the throngs of people who had been tempted abroad after the heat 
of the day, but few remained in the streets, and they were lounging home. But of 
these he asked hi^ay from time to time, and by dint of repeated inquiries, he at 
length reached the dweliing of Newman Noggs. 

All that evening Newmaz\^^ been hunting and searching in byways and comers 
for the I'er]^ person who nov^ocked at his door, while Nicholas had been pursuing 
the same inquiry in other directions. He was sitting, with a melancholy air, at his 
poor supper, when Smike's timorous and uncertain knock reached h!s ears. Alive 
to every cound, in his anxious and expectant slate, Newjiuin hurried downstairs, 
and, uttering a cry of joyful surprise, dragged the welcome visitor into the passage 
and tip the stairs, and said not a word until he hatl^him safe in his own garret and 
the door was shut behind them, when he mixed a £^t mugful &F gin and wat^. 
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and holding it to*Smike's mouth, as one might hold a bowl of medicine to the lips 
of a refractory child, comjtianded him to drain it to the last drop. 

Newman looked uncommonly blank when he found that Smike did little more 
than put )iis lips to the precious mixture ; he was in the act df raising the mug to 
his own ng)uth with a deep sigh of compassion for his poor friend's weakness, when 
Smike, beginning to relate the adventures whifh had befallen him, arrested him 
halfway, and he stood listening, with the mug in his hand. ^ 

It was odd enough to see the change that came over Newman as S4like pro- 
ceeded. At first he stood, rubbing his lips with the back of his hand, as a pre- 
paratory ceremony towards composing himself for a draught ; then, at the mention 
of Squeers, he took the mug under his arm, and opening his eyes very wide, looked 
on in the utmost astonishment. When Smike came to the assault upon himself in 
the hackney-coach, he hastily deposited the mug upon the tab)p, and lipipcd up 
and down the raem in a state of the greatest excitement, stopping himself with a 
jerk, every now and then, as if to listen more attentively. When John Browdie 
came to ^ spoken of, he dropped, by slow and gradual degrees, into a chair, and 
nibbing bis hands upon his knees — quicker and quicker as the story reached its 
climax— burst, at last, into a laugh composed of one loud sonorous "Ha! ha I" 
having given vent to which, his countenance immediately fell again as he inquired, 
with the utmost anxiety, whether it was probable that John Browdie and Squeers 
had come to blows. 

" No I I think not," replied Smike. " I don’t think he could have missed me 
till I had got quite away." * 

Newman scratched his head with a show of great disappointment, and once more 
lifting up the mug, applied himself to the contents ; smiling meanwhile over tho 
rim, with a grim and ghastlfr smile at Smike. 

"You shall stay here," said Newman; "you’re tired — fagged. I’ll tell them 
you’re come b^k. They have been half mad about you. Mr. Nicholas-- — 

" God bless nim I " cried Smike. 

" Amen ! ’’ returned Newman. "He hasn’t had a minute’s rest or peace ; no 
more has the old lady, nor Miss Nickleby." 

" No, no. Has thought about me?" said Smike, " Has she though? oh, 
has she— has she? Don’t tell me so if she has not.’’ 

' ' She has. " cried Newman. " She is as noble-hearted as she is beautiful" 

* ' Yes, yes 1 ’’ cried Smike. * ' Well said ! ’’ 

"So mild and gentle," said Newman, ^ ^ 

" Yes, yes ! " cried Smike, with increasing eagerness. ^ • 

" And yet with such a true and gallant spirit." pursued Newman. 

He was going on in his enthusiasm, when, chancing to look at his companion, he 
saw that he bad covered his face with his hands, and that tears were stealing out 
between his fingers. 

A moment before the boy’s eyes were sparkling with iSfnwolited fire, and every 
feature had been lighted up with an excitement made hi^i appear, for the 

moment, quite a different being. 

" Well, well," muttered Newman, as if he iverc a little puzzled. ** It has touched 
mr, more than once, to think how such a nature should have beetf^xposed to such 
trials ; this poor fellow— yes, yes— he feels that too— it softens him— ii^^es him 
think of his former misery. Hah I That’s it ! Yes, that’s— hum I ’’ 

It was by no means clear, from the tone of these broken reflection^, that Newman 
Noggs considered them as explaining, at all .satisfactorily, th^ emotion wbidh liad 
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suggested them. He sat In a musing attitude for some time, ^tegarding Smlke 
occasionally with an anxious and doubtful glance, which {ufhoient'iy cdiowcd that he 
was not very remotely connected with his thoughts, 

At length he repea^ted his proposition that Smike should remain where he vras for 
that iright, and that he (Noggs) should straightway repair to the cottage to relieve 
the suspense of the family. But,#is Smike would not hear of this-^pleading his 
anxiety to see ]:ijs friends again— -they eventually sallied forth together ; and the 
night b^g by this time far advanced, and Smike being, besides, so footsore that 
he could hardly crawl along, it was within an hour of sunrise when they reached 
their destination. 

At the first sound of their voices outside the house, Nicholas, who had passed a 
sleepless night, devising schemes for the recovery of his lost charge, started from his 
bed, andjoyfully admitted them. There was so much noisy conversation, and con- 
gratulation, and indignation, that the remainder of the family weva»9oon awakened, 
and Smike received a warm and cordial welcome, not only from Kate, but from 
Mrs. Nickleby also, who assured him of her future fa'»our and regard, and was so 
obliging as to rekite, for his entertainment and that of the assembled cirae, a most 
remarkable account extracted from some work the name 'of which she had never 
known, of a miraculous escape from some prison, but what one she couldn't 
remember, effected by an officer whose name she had forgotten, conhned for some 
crime which she didn’t clearly recollect. 

At first Nicholas was disposed to give his uncle credit for some portion of this 
bold attempt (which had so nearly proved successful) to carry off Smike ,* but, on 
more mature consideration, he was inclined to think that the full merit of it rested 
with Mr. Squeers. Determined to ascertain, if he could, through John Browdic, 
how the case really stood, he betook himself to his dail(f occupation : meditating as 
he went on a great variety of schemes for the punishgient of the Yorkshire school- 
master, all of which had their foundation in the strictest principles of retributive 
justice, and had but the one drawback of being wholly iinpracticabllf. 

“A fine morning, Mr. lankinwatcr 1" said Nicholas, entering the office, 

*^Ah 1 ” replied Tim, “ talk of the country, indeed I What do you think of this, 
now, for a day — a Ixindon day — eh? ” 

It's n little dearer out of town,” said Nicholas, 

“ Clearer I ” echoed Tim IJnkinwater. ** You should see it from my bedroom 
window.” 

** You^^ould see it from mine,"' replied Nicholas, with a smile. 

" Pooh l*ifboh*I^ sSid Tim Linkinwmer, ** don’t tell me. Country l” (Bow 
was quite a nistio place^to Tim) “ Nonsense 1 What can you get in the country 
but new-lakl eggs and flowers ? I can buy new-laid eggs in Leadenhall market, 
any morning before breakfast ; and as to flowers, it’s worth a run upstairs to smell 
my mignonette, or to see the double-wallflower in the back-attic window at No. 6, 
In the court/* ^ 

There is a ^uble-wallflower at No. 6, in the court, is there? ” sdd Nicholas. 

"Yes, is there I ” replied^m, ** and planted in a cracked jug, without a spout, 
work hjScin^ths there, this last spring, blp^soming in— -but you’U laugh at 
that, of course.* 

»‘Atvjhat?*' 

** At their blossoming in old bladpog-boUl^s^** 0^d Tim, 

Jfot I, indjeed,” returned Nichotosf. 

TMlooked wistflfily at him, tek a mbmenlt an he wnre ^ thn Uihn 
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Cof tlus reply to bc^mom commiutioative op the subject ; and stickinff bcbiud his 
' ear a tNt he lad be^ maidngi and shutting up his knife with a smart 
said ; 

**They belong to a sickly^ bedridden, humpbacked boy, and gsem to be the only 
pleasures, Mr, Nickleby, of his sad existence. How many years is it," said Tim, 
pondering, since 1 first noticed him, quite a litt^ child, dragging himself about, 
on a pair of tiny crutches? Well! Weill not many; but though they would 
ai^ear nothing, if I thought of other things, they seem a long, long time, «hen I 
tMnk of him. It is a sad thing," said Tim, breaking off, to see a little deformed 
child sitting apart from other children, who are active and merry, watching the 
games he is denied the power to share in. He made my heart ache very often." 

** Jt is a good heart," said Nicholas, "that disentangles itself from the close 
avocations of every day, to heed such things. You were saying — -ji 

That the fiowgi^ belonged to this poor boy," said Tim " thafs all AVhen it 
is fine weather, and he can crawl out of bed, he draws a chair close to the window, 
and sits there, looking at thegi, and arranging them, all day long. We Used to 
nod, at firA, and then we canio to «peak. Formerly, when I called to him of a 
morning, and asked him*how he was, he would smile, and say, ‘better but now 
he shakes his head, and only bends more closely over his old plants. It must be 
dull to watch the dark house-tops and the flying clouds, for so many months ; but 
he is very patient." 

" Is there nobody in the house to cheer or help him?" asked Nicholas. 

" His father lives there, I believe," replied 'Tim, "and other people too fbut no 
one seems to care much for the poor sickly cripple. I have asked him, very often, 
if I can do anything for him ; his answer is always the same—* Nothing.’ His voice 
is growing weak of late, but I jsan w that he makes the old reply, He can't leave 
his bed now, so they have mo^d it close beside the window, and there he lies, nil 
day : now looking at the sky, and now at his flowers, which he still makes shift to 
trim and water, ^th his own thin hands. At night, when he sees my candle, he 
draws back his curtain, and leaves it so, till I am in bed. It seems such company 
to him to know that I am there, that I often sit at my window for an hour or more, 
that he may see I am still a>\ake ; and sometimes 1 get up in the night to look at 
the dull melancholy light in his little room, and wonder whether he is awake or 

"The night will not be long coming," said Tim, "when he will sleep, and never 
woke again on earth. We have never so much as shaken hands dn all ‘2 a lives ; 
and yet I shall miss him like an old frie^. Arc there an/ cojfttry fl<^ers that 
could interest me like these, do you think? Or do you suppose that the withering 
of a hundred kinds of the choicest flowers that blow, called by the hardest Latin 
names that were ever inventedi would give me one, fraction of the pain that I shall 
feci when those old jugs and bottles are swept away as lumber I Country I" cried 
Tim, with a contemptuous emphasis ; " don't you know ibsft I (didn’t have such 
a court under my bedroom window, anywhere, but in I-jndon ? " ^ 

With which inquiiyi Tim turned his back, and pretending to be absorbed in his 
accounts* toqk an oppmipity pf hastily wiping his eyes when he suppSied^Nlchoias 
was looking another way. 

Whether it was that Tim's, accounts were more than usually intricate thaj morn- 
ing, OF whether it was that hia habitual serenity been a little disturbed by these 

reoQflections, it so happened that when Nicholas returned from executing sbmn 
and Mr. Charles Cheerybie wat#dne in bis room, 
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Tim promptly, and without the smallest hesitation, replied In the affirmative, 
although somebody had passed into the room not ten minutes b&ore, and Tim took 
especial and particular pride in preventing any intrusion on either of the brothers 
when they were engaged with any visitor whatever. 

ru t^e this letter to him at once," said Nicholas, "if that's the And 

with that, he walked to the roomiand knocked at the door. 

No answer, 

Anoffier knock and still no answer. 

" He can’t be here," thought Nicholls. ’ " I'll lay it on his table," 

So, Nicholas opened the door and walked in ; and very quickly he turned to walk 
out ngain. when he saw, to his great astonishment and discomfiture, a young lady 
upon her knees at Mr. Cheeryble’s feet, and Mr. Cheeryble beseeching her to rise, 
.and entreating ^third person, who had the appearance of the young lady's female 
attendant, to add her persuasions to his to induce her to do so.»<k 

Nicholas stammered out an awkward apology, and was precipitately retiring, 
when the young lady, turning her head a httle, prespented to his view features 
of the lovely girl whom he had. seen at the «gister-office on his first visit long 
before. Glancing from her to the attendant, he recognisedHhe same clumsy servant 
who had accompanied her then ; and between his admiration of the young lady’s 
beauty, and the confusion and surprise of fliis unexpected recognition, he stood 
stock-still, in such a bewildered state of surprise and embarrassment that, for the 
moment, he was quite bereft of the power either to speak or move. 

"My^'dear ma’am— my dear young lady," cried brother Charles in violent 
agitation, "pray don’t — not another word, I beseech and entreat you I I implore 
you — I beg of you - to rise. We— we— are not alone." 

As he spoke, he raised the young lady, who staggered to a chair and swooned 
away. < 

" She has fainted, sir," said Nicholas, darting eagerly forward. 

'* Poor dear, pQor dear !’’ cried brother Charles. '* Where is fey brother Ned? 
Ned, niy dear brother, come here, pray." 

" Brother Charles, ray dear fellow," replied his brother, hurrying into the room, 
"what is the ah 1 what ’’ 

"Hush! hush 1— not a word for yoUr life, brother Ned," returned the other. 
" Ring for the housekeeper, my dear brother— call Tim Linkinwater 1 Here, Tim 
Linkinwater, sir— Mr, Nickleby, my dear sic, leave the room, I beg and beseech of 
you,’""'*^* 

‘ I thinlt"she IS belter now," said Nicholas, who had been watching the patient 
so eagerly, that he had not heard the request. 

" Poor bird I" cried brother Charles, gently taking her hand in his, and layii^ 
her head upon hlS arm. " Brother Ned, my dear fellow, you will be surpris^, I 

know, to witness this, in business hours ; bujt here he was again reminded of 

the presence of f^hoHis, and, shaking him by the hand, earnestly requested him to 
leave the room, and to sei^Tim Onldnwater without an instant* s delay. 

Nicholas immediately wftndrew, and, on his way to the counti{|ig-house, met both 
the old hbusekeeper and Tim Linkinwater, jostling each other iq the passage, and 
hurrying to tlie scene of action with extraordinary speed. Without wmting to hc^r 
his. message, Tim Linkinwater darted into the room, and presently afterwards 
Nicholas heard the door shut and locked on the wside. 

He had abundance of time to ruminate on this discovery, for Tim Unklnwater 
w(qf^bsent during the greater part of an hour, during the Whole of Whkb time 
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. Nicholas thought'of nothiagr the youngf lady, and her exceeding beaiityi and 
' what could possibly have brought her there, and why they maj^c such a mystety of 
it. The more he thought of all this, the more it i^erplexed him, and the more 
^xious he became to know who and what she was. shAild have known her 
olim^ng tenJhousand,'' thought Nicholas. And with that he walked up and down 
the room, and recalling her face and (o4 which he had a peculiarly vivid 
remembrance), discarded all other subjects of reflection and dwelt iison that ^one. 

‘ At length Tim Linkin water came back— provokingly cool, and with pap^ in his 
hand, and a pen in his mouth, as if notiiM^ad hapi^ened. 

Is she quite recovered?" snid Nicholas, impetuously, 

** Wljo?" returned Tim Linkinwatcr. 

“Who !" repeated Nicholas. The young lady." 

“What do you make, Mr. Nickleby," said Tim, taking his pen of his^mouth, 
** what do you ngike of four hundred and twenty-seven times three thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight ? " 

“Nay," returned Nicholas, what do you make of my question first? I asked 
; you ** 

“ About the young ladf said Tim Linkinwatcr, pulthig on his spectacles. ’* 'I'o 
be sure. Yes. Oil ! she's very well." 

“ Very well, is she ?" returned Nicholas. 

**V£iy well," replied Mr. Linkinwatcr, gmvely. 

“ Will she be able to go home to-day ?" asked Nicholas. 

“She’s gone," said Tim. 

“ Gone I " . 

“Yes." 

“ I hope she has not far to go ? ’’ said Nicholas, looking earnestly at the other. 

“ Aye," replied the immovable Tim, “ I hope she hosn't." 

Nicholas hazarded one or two further remarks, but it was evident that Hm 
Linkinwatcr had nis own reasons for evading the subject, and that he was determined 
to afford no further infotmalion respecting the fair unknown, who had awakened so 
much curiosity in the breast of his young friend. Nothing diiunted by this repulse* 
Nicholas returned to the charge next day, emboldened by the circumstance of Mr. 
Linkinwatcr being in a very talkative and communicative mood ; but, directly he 
resumed the theme, Tim relapsed into a state of the most provoking taciturnity, and 
from answering in monosyllables, came to returning no answers at all, save such os 
were to be inferred from several grave nods shmgs, which ^nl|fijserv^d to whet 
that appetite for intelligence in Nicholas, which liad already attained a most unrea- 
sonable h'eight. * 

Foiled in these attempts, he was fain to content liimself with watching for the 
young lady’s next visit, but licrc again he was disappointed. Day after diiy passed, 
and she<lid not return. He looked eagerly at the supcrscr^ti^of all the notes 
and letters, but there was not one among them which he could fancy to be in her 
bandwriting. On two or three occasions he was employ*^ on businq|s which took 
him to a distance, and had formerly licen transacted by Tim Linkinwater. {licholM 
could not help susi^ecting that, for sonic reason or other, he was sent out of the 
way on purpose, and that the young lady was there in his absence. Nothing trans- 
pired, however, to confirm this suspicion, and Tim could not be entrapped infto any 
Gonfesskm or admission tending to Support it in the smallest degree. 

. Mysteiy and disappointment arc not absolutely indispensable (p the growth of 
hfe, But they iue, very often, its pc^weiful auxiliaries. “ Out of sight, out of mind," 
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is well enough as a proverb applicable to cases of friendship, &ough absence is 
not always ^ecessairy to hollowness of heart, even betweai friends, and truth and 
honesty, like precicgis stones, are perhaps most easily imitated at a distance, when 
the CDimterfcits often pass for real. I^ovc, however, is very materially assisted by a 
warm and active imagination : which lias a long memory, and will thriv^ for a coOf- 
sidemble time, on very slight andlSiparing food. Thus it is, that it often attains its 
most luxuriant growth in separation and under circumstances of the utmost difficulty ; 
and thus it was, that Nicholas, thinld^ of nothing but the unknown young lady, 
from day to day and from hour to hour, ifegan, at last, to thirfk that he was very 
desperately in love with her, and that never was such an ill-used and persecuted 
lover as he. ^ 

StiU, tliougli he loved and languished after the most orthodox models, and was 
only deterred frBm making a confidante of Kate by the slight considerations o( 
having ncveir, in all his life, spoken to the object of his passion^ suid having never 
set eyes upon her, except on two occasions, on both of which she had come and 
gone like a flash of lightning--or, as Nicholas Uimj>aif said, in the numerous epn- 
versations he held with himself, like a vision of youth and beauty much too bright 
to last— -his ardour and devotion remained without its reward. The young lady 
appeared no more ; so there was a great deal of love wasted (enough indeed to liave 
set up half-a-dozen young gentlemen, as times go, with the utmost decency) and 
noboLly was a bit the wi^cr for it ; not even Nicholas himself, who, on the contrary, 
bccamc^norc dull, sentimental, and lackadaisical, every day. 

While matters were in this state, the failure of a correspondent of the Brothers 
Checry])lc, in (jerimi ny, imposed upon Tim Linkinwater and Nicholas the necessity 
of going throiigli some very long and complicated accounts, extending over a con- 
siderable space of lime. To get through them wiiji the greater despatch, Tim 
I/mkiiiwater proposed that they sliould remain at th® counting-house, for a week or 
so, until ten o’clock at night ; to this, as nothing damped the zeal of Nicholas in 
the service of liiskind patrons - -not even romance, which has seldom business habits 
— he cheerfully assented. On tlic very first niglit of these later hours, at nine exactly, 
there came, not the young lady herself, but her servant, who, being closeted with 
brother Charles for some lime, went away, and returned next night at the same 
hour, and on the next, and on the next ag-ain. 

These repeated visits inflamed the curiosity of Nicholas to the very highest pitch. 
TantaJjggcl and excited, beyond all bearing, and unable to fathom the raystei^ 
without laglect^ ]|is duty, he confuted the wdiole secret to Newman Noggs, im^ 
pioring him to be on the watch next night ; to follow the girl home ; to set on foot 
such inquiries relativcf to the name, condition, and history of her mistress, as he 
could, without exciting suspicion ; and to report the result to him with the least 
possible delay. 

Beyond all m^ur^proud of this commission, Newman Noggs took up^is post, 
in the square, on the following evening, a full hour before the needful lirae^ and 
planting hinii^ behind tli^pump and pulling his hat over his eyes, began his wsttch 
with an.el.iborate appearance of mystery, admirably calculated t6 excite the sus- 
picion of all beholders. Indeed, divers servant-girls who came to draw water, and 
iundry little boys who stopped to drink at the ladle, were almost scared out of their 
senses by the apparition of Newman Noggs looking stealthily round the punyi, 
with nothing of him visible but his face, and* that wearing the expresi^OA of a; 
meditative ogre. V , . 

^ , .Punctual to lipr time, the messenger came again, and, .after aft iaterai^ 
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longer duratton than n&ual« departed. Newman had made two appointments with 
Nicholas : one fdn the nAt evening, conditional on his success : and one the next 
night following, which was to be kept under all circumstances. The fTrst night he 
was not at the place of meeting (a certain tavern about halfway between the City 
and Golden Square), but on the second night he was there, before Nicholas, and 
repeived hfea with open arms. 

?'U's all right," whispered Newman. * “Sit down—sit down,^ there’s a dear 
young man, and let me tell you all about it." 

Nicholas needed no second invitation, dlnd eagerly inquired what was the news. 

“There’s a great deal of news," said Newman, in a flutter of exultation. “ It's 
all right. Don’t be anxious. I don’t know whetif to begin. Never mind that. 
Keep up your spirits. It's all right." 

f ' Well ? ’’ said Nicholas eagerly, *.* yes ? " 

“ Yes," rcpliecL JTc^S^an. “ That’s it." 

What's it ? " said Nicholas. ‘ ' The name--the name, my dear fellow I ’* 

“ Tho name’s Bobster,'’*re|jJied Newman. 

“ Bobstlr 1 " repeated Nicholas, indignantly. 

“ That’s the name," sftid Newman. “ I remember it by lobster." 

“ Bobster I " repeated Nicholas, more emphatically than before. “That must be 
the servant’s name." 

“No, itau't," said Newman, shaking his head with great positiveness. “Miss 
Cecilia Bobster." 

“Cecilia, eh?" returned Nicholas, muttering the two names tMgcther over and 
over again in every variety of tone,* to try the cflft^ct. “Well, Cecilia is a pretty 
name." 

“ Very. And a pretty cre^j^ure too," said Newman. 

“Who?" said Nicholas. 

“ Miss Bobster." 

“ Why, wher^havc you seen her?” demanded Nicholas. 

“ Never mind, my dear boy," retorted Noggs, clapping Mm on tlie shoulder. 
“ I have seen her. You shall sec her. I have managed it all." 

“My dejw Newman," cried Nicholas, grasping his hand, “ are you serious? ’’ 

“ I am," replied Newman. “ I mean it all. livery word. You shall sec her to- 
morrow night. She consents to hear you speak for yourself, 1 persuaded her. Slic 
is all affability, goodness, sweetness, and beauty." 

“I know she is; I know she must Ixj, ^^cwman I" said hychgjjls, ^nging his 
hand. 

“ You are right," returned Newman. • 

“ Where does she live ? " cried Nicholas. “ What have you Icanit of her history? 
Has she a father— mother—any brothers— sisters ? What did she say ? How came 
you to see her? Was she not very much surprised ? Did you si^iow passionately 
I have longed to speak to her? Did you tell her wlicro 1 had sSn her? Did you 
tell her how, and when, and where, and how long, antyiow often, ^ have thouglit 
of that sweet face, which c*ame upon me in m^ bitterest distress like a g|Irapsc <)f 
some better world— did you, Newman— did you ? " 

Poor Noggs literally gasped for breath as this flood of questionsiushed upon him, 
and moved spasmodically in his chair at every fresh inquiry, staring at Nicholas 
meanwhile with a most ludicrous oppression of perplexity. 

'“ No," said Newman, “ I didn't idl her that." 

I)idn’t tell her which ?" a^ed Nicholas. 
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“ About the glimpse of the better world,” said Newman. ** I didn’t tell her who 
} oii were, either, or where you’d seen her. I said you lovfed her ttf distraction." 

'' That’s true, Neuman,” replied Nicholas, with his characteristic vehemence. 
' ‘ Heaven knows I do 1 ” 

“ I’said, too, that you had admired her for a long time in secret,” said Newman. 

" Yes, yes. What did she say t4lthat? ” asked Nicholas. ® 

** Blusjed," sjfcd Newman. 

“ To be sure. Of course she would,” said Nicholas, approvingly. 

‘ Newm.'in then went on to say, that the young lady was an only chifd, tliat her 
mother was dead, that she resided with her father, and that she had been induced 
to allow her lover a secret interview, at the intercession of her servant, who had great 
influence with her. He further related how it required much moving and great 
eloquence to brin^ the young lady to this pass ; how it was. )(«^pressly understood 
that she merely afforded Nicholas an opportunity of declaring hS pgssion ; and how 
she by no means pledged herself to be favourably impressed with his attentions. 
The mystery of her visits to the Brothers Chceryblc qpmained wholly unexplained, 
for Newman had not alluded to them, either in his preliminary conversafioiis with 
the servant or his subsequent interview with the mistress, merely remarking that he 
had been instructed to watch the girl home and plead his young friend’s cause, and 
not saying how far he had followed her, or from what point. But Newman hinted 
that from what had fallen from the confidante, he had been led to suspect that the 
young lady led a very mi sei able and unhappy life, under the strict ‘control of her 
only ])arcnt, who was of a violent and brutal temper— a circumstance which he 
thought might in soma degree account, both for her having sought the protection 
and friendship of the brothers, and her suffering herself to be prevailed upon to 
grant the promis^ interview. The last he held to be very logical deduction from 
the jjrcmises, inasmucli as it was but natural to suppose that a young lady, whose 
present condition was so unenviable, would be more than commonly desirous to 
change it. 

It appeared, on further questioning— for it was only by a very long and arduous 
process that all this could be got out of Newman Noggs- -that Newman, in explana- 
tion of bis shabby appearance, had represented himself as being, for certain wise 
and indispensable ijurposcs connected with that intrigue, in disguise ; and, being 
qucstioiKjd how he had come to exceed his commission so far as to procure an inter- 
view, he j^Aponded, that the lady appearing willing to grant it, he considered himself 
l)o<in(l, iKHflk in «h«tytfind gallantry,^ tOfavnil himself of such a golden means of 
onabhng Nicholas to prosecute his addresses. After these and all jxjssible questions 
l>ad been asked and anSwojcd twenty tahes over, they parted, undertaking to meet 
on the following night at half-past ten, for the purpose of fulfilling the apix>intmcnt: 
Avhich was for eleven o’clock. 

“Things come^ipljout very strangely!” thought Nichokis, as he walked home. 

*' I never contemplated anything of this kind ; never dreamt of the possibility of it. 
To know somelhing of thedWe of one in whom I felt such interest ; to see her in the 
stffcct, to pass the house in which she lived, to meet her sometimes in her walks, to 
hope that a day might come when I might be in a condition to tell her of my loves, 
Uns was the utmost extent of my thoughts. Now, however— but I should be a fool, 
indeed, to repine at my own good fortune I ” 

Still, Nicholas was dissatisfied ; and there more in the dissatisfaction than 
mere revulsion pf flicling. He was angry with the young lady for being so easily' 
vk>u, *'lx?cause,” reasoned Nicholas, “ it is not aS if she knew it, was I, but it might 
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have been aiiyltody/*— which was, certalnlyi not pleasant. The next moment, he 
was angry with ♦himself %r entertaining such thoughts, arguing that nothing but 
goodness could dwell in such a temple, and that the beh^^viour of the brothers 
sufficiently showed the estimation in which they held her. '* The fact is, she's a 
mystery altogether," said Nicholas. This was not mord* satisfactory than his pre- 
vious course of reflection, and only drove him ott upon a new sea of speculation and 
conjecture, where he tossed and tumbled, fn great discomfort ot mind,^until the 
clock struck ten, and the hour of meeting drew nigh. 

Nicholas had dressed himself w'ith great care, and even Newman Noggs had 
trimmed himself up a little : his coat presenting the phenomenon of two consecutive 
buttons, and the supplementary pins being inserted at tolerably regular intervals. 
He wore his hat, too, in the newest tasfe, with a pocket-handkerchief in the crown, 
and a twisted end ^ it straggling out behind, after the fashion df a pigtail, though 
he Qould scarcely lay claim to the ingenuity of inventing this latter decoration, in- 
asmuch as he was utterly unconscious of it : being in a nervous and excited condition, 
which rendered him quite insensible to everything but the great object of the 
expedition. 

i'hey traversed the sfl’eets in profound silence ; and after walking at a round pace 
for some distance, arrived in one, of a gloomy appearance and very little frequented, 
near the E^gware Road, 

Number twelve," said Newman. 

"Oh 1 ” replied Nicliolas, looking about him. 

"Good street," said Newman, 

* ' Yes, " returned Nicholas. * ‘ Rather dull." 

Newman made no answer to this remark, but, halting, abruptly, planted Nichohs 
with his back to some area iciilings, and gave him to undcrstandlgjat he was to wait 
there, without moving hand ms foot, until it was satisfactorily ascertained tliat the 
coast was clear. This done, Noggs limped away with great alacrity ; looking over 
his shoulder e'^ry instant, to make quite certain that Nicholas was obeying his 
directions ; and, ascending the steps of a house some half-dozen doors off, was lost 
to view. 

After a short delay, he reappeared, and limping back again, halted' midway, and 
beckoned Nicholas to follow him. 

" Well ! ” said Nicholas, advandng towards him on tiptoe. 

"All right," replied Newman, in high glee, "All right; nobody at home. 
Couldn’t be better. Hallial" • • H 

With this fortifying assurance, he stole past a street-door, on which Nicholas 
caught a glimpse of a brass plate, with^NiBOBSTEB," in Very large letters ; and, 
stopping at the area-gate, which was open, signed to his young friend to descend. 

" Wljat the devil I " cried Nicholas, „ drawing back. "Are we to sneak into the 
kitchen, as if we came after the forks ? " tm 

" Hush ! " replied Newman. " Old Bobster— ferocious TurkT He’d kill ’em all 
—box the young lady's ears— he does— often." 

" What ! " cried Nicholas, in high wrath, " do you mean to tell me thitjt any man 
would dare to box the ears of such a " 

He had no time to sing the praises of his mistress, just then, for Newman gave 
him a gentle push which had nearly precipitated him to the bottom of fhe area 
steps. Thinking it best to take the hint in good part, Nicholas descended, without 
Tufther remonstrance, but with a countenance bespeaking anything rather than the 
hope and rapture of a passionate lov^, Newman followed— he would have followed 
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head first, bUt fcH: the timely assistance of Nicholas— and, ^taking hts hand^ led him 
through a sthne passage, profoundly dark, into a back kitchen *or cdldt* of the 
blackest and most pitphy obscurity, where they stopped. 

Well 1'* 4ald Nicholas, in a discontented whisper, “ this is not all, I supposOk 
is it?" ' ^ 

, “ No, no," rejoined Noggs ; tlfcy'll be here directly. It's all right." 

“ 1 an^lad tt^licar it," said Nicholas. " 1 shouldn’t have thought it, I confess.'^ 

Tliey exchanged no further words, and there Nicholas stood, listening to the loud 
breathing of Newman Noggs, and imagining that his nose seemed to glow like a 
red-hot coal, even in the midst of the darkness which enshrouded them. Suddenly, 
the sound of cautious footsteps attracted his car, and directly afterwards a female 
voice inquired if the gentleman was there. 

“ Yes,'" replied Nicholas, turning towards the corner from ^ich the voice pro- 
ceeded. Who is that?" 

Only me, sir," replied the voice. “ Now if you please, ma’am." 

A gleam of light shone into the place, and preseiflly the servant girl ^ppeared^ 
bearing a light, and followed by her young mistress, who seemed to be overwhelmed 
by modesty and confusion. 

At sight of the young lady, Nicholas started and changed colour ; his heart beat 
violently, and he stood rooted to the spot. At that instant, and almost simul- 
taneously with her arrival nnd that of the candle, there was heard a loud and furious 
knocking* at the street-door, winch caused Newman Noggs to jump up, with great 
agility, from a boor-barrel on wliich ho had been seiited astride, and to exclainv 
abruptly, and with a face of ashy paleness, “ Bobstcr, by the Lord 1" 

The young hidy shrieked, the attendant wrung her hands, Nicholas gazed from 
one to the other in^apparent stupefaction, and Newrnak hurried to and fro, thrusting 
his hands into’ all his pockets successively, and drawiflg out the linings of every one 
in the excess of his irresolution. It was but a moment, but the cogfusion crowded 
into that one moment no imagination can exaggerate. 

“ Leave the house, for Heaven’s sake ! We have done wrong— we deserve it 
all,” cried the young lidy. “ Leave the house, or I am ruined and undone for ever." 

*' Will you hoar me say but one word ?" cried Nicholas. “Only one. I will hot 
detain you. Will you hccy me say one word, in explanation of this mischance?". 

But Nicholas might as well have spoken to the wind, for the young lady, with 
distracted, looks, ^hurried up the stall's. He would have followed her, but Newman, 
twisting h\% kancWli hlte coat collar, dragged him towards the passage by which they 
had entered. 

“ Let me go, Newm-an, in the Devirsilhiue ! " cried Nicholas. “ I must speak to 
her— I will 1 I will not leave this house without." 

" Reputalion —cliaracter— violence — consider," said Newman, clinging round him 
with both arms, aif^ hurrying him away. “ Let them open the door. We’ll go*' os 
we came, directly it's shut. Come. This way. Here." 

Overpowerecil>y the rcin*ftstrances of Newman, and the tears and pray«rs.of the 
^ifl, and the tremendous knocking above, which had never ceased, Nicholas allowed 
himself to be hurried off ; and, precisely as Mr. Bobster made his entrance by the 
Street-door, he and Noggs made their exit by the area-gate. 

‘ They^ hurried away, through several streets, vidthout stopping or spCakhig, At 
last, they halted and confitmtcd each other v^ith tflank and rueful faces. 

“ Never mind," said Newman, gasping fbr breath. “ Don't be cast dbW tl’S 
More fortunate nmet It couldn't be hel|ied. liMp^.pdrt” 
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** Ex^entfy/'*re^ied Niclioks, takings his hand. "Excellently, and lUce the 
t^ atid sealous tfriend y8u are. Only— mtacl, I am not disappointed, Newman, 
and feel just as much indebted to you— only it was the wrong fady'* 

;«* Eh ? " cried Newman Noggs. ** Taken in by the servant ?•' 

** NeWman, Newman,'* said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his shoulder, "it was 
the wron^serN^ant too." § 

Newman's under-jaw dropped, and he gazed at Nidiolas, with sound eye fixed 
fii^t and motionless in his head. ^ 

' " Don’t take it to heart," said Nicholas ] "it's of no consequence ; you sec I 
d&n't care about it ; you followed the wrong person, that's all." 

That was all. Whether Newman Noggs had looked round tlie pump, in a 
slanting direction, so long,* that his sight became impaired; or whether, finding 
that there was time to spare, lie hod recruited himself with a few drops pf some- 
thing stronger the pump could yield— by whatsoever means it had come to 
pass, this was his mistake. And Nicholas went home to brood upon it, and to 
meditate upon the charms of^he unknown young lady, now as far beyond his reach 


CHAPTER XU. 

CONTAINING SOME ftOMANTIC PASSAGES BETWEEN MRS. NICKLEBY AND THE 
' JGKNTLEMAN IN THE SMALL-CLOTHES NEXT DOOR, 

o 

Ever since her lost momentow convei-sation with her son, Mrs. Nickleby had begun 
to display an unusual care in the adornment of her person, gradually superadd) ng 
to those staid and matronly habiliments, which had, up to that lime, formed her 
ordinary attire, a variety of embellishments and decorations, slight perhaps in 
themselves, but, taken together, and considered with reference to the subject of her 
di.sclosure, of no mean importance. Even her black dress assumed something of 
a deadly-lively air from the jaunty style in which it was worn ; and, eked out as its 
lingering attractions were, fiy a prudent disposal, here arifl there, of certain juvenile 
ornaments of little or no value, which had, for that reason alone, escaped the' 
general wreck, and been permitted to sl^nber peacefully ^ copers of old 
drawers and boxes where daylight seldom shone, her mourning g.arments assumed 
quite a new character. From being the qmtward tokens oJ» respect and'sorrow for 
the dead, they became converted into signals of very slaughterous and killing 
designs upon the living. 

Mrs. Nickleby might have been stimulated to this proceedinffby a lofty sense of 
duty and the impulses of unquestionable excellence. She mightfoy this time, have 
become impressed with the sinfulness of long indulgensp in unavai^g woe, or the 
necessity of setting a proper example of Jieatness and decorum to her Jjlboming 
daughter. Considerations of duty and responsibility apart, the change might have 
taken its rise in feelings of the purest and most disinterested charity. The gentle- 
man next door had been vilified by Nicholas ; rudely stigmatised afr a dofftrd and 
an idbt ; and for these attacks* upon his understanding, Mrs. Nickleby was, in 
some sort, accountable. iShe might have felt that it was the act of a good Christian 
to show, by all meaj^ in her power, that the abused gentleman was neither the one 
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nor the other. And what better means could she adopt, towards so virtuous and 
laudable an end, than proving to all men, in her own pefSon, than his passion was 
the most rational and reasonal^le in the world, and just the very result, of all others, 
which discreet and thinking persons might have foreseen, from her incautiously dis- 
playing her matured charms, without reserve, under the very eye, as it were, of an 
ardent and too^susceptible man ? « 

** Ah I" said Jj4rs. Nickleby, gravely shaking her head ; “ if Nicholas knew what 
his poo#dear papa suffered before we were engaged, when I used to hate him, be 
would have a little more feeling. Shall 1 ever forget the morning 1 looked scorn- 
fully nt him when he offered to carry my parasol ? Or that night when I frowned 
at him ? It was a mercy he didn't emigrate. It very nearly drove him to it." 

Whether the deceased might not have been better off if he had emigrated in his 
bacliclor.days, was a question which his relict did not stop to consider ; for Kate 
entered the room with her work-box in this stage of her rcflec^ns ; and a much 
slighter interniption, or no interruption at all, w'ould have divert^ Mrs. Nickleby's 
thoughts into a new channel at any time. ^ 

“ Kate, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, *' I don't know how it is, But a fine 
warm summer day like this, with the birds singing in cvefy direction, always puts 
me in mind of roast pig, with sage and onion sauce, and made gravy." 

“That's a curious association of ideas, is it not, mamma? " 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don't know," replied Mrs. Nickleby. ** Roast pig 
—let me^ee. On the day five weeks after you were christened, we had a roast— no 
that couldn't have been a pig either, because I recollect there were a pair of them 
to carve, and your poor papa and I could never have thought of sitting down to 
two pigs— they must have been partridges. Roast pig 1 I hardly think we ever 
could have had one, now I come to remember ; for ycjjir papa could never bear the 
sight of them in the shops, and used to say that thqy always put him in mind of 
very little babies, only tlie pigs had much fairer complexions ; and he had a horror 
of little babies, too, because he couldn't very well afford any incre^e to his family, 
and liad a natural dislike to the subject. It’s very odd now, what can have put that 
in my head ? I recollect dining once at Mrs. Bevan’s, in that broad street round 
the corner by the coachmaker’s, where the tipsy man fell through the cellar-flap of 
an empty house nearly a week before the quarter-day, and wasn’t found till the new 
tenant w'cnt in— and wci^liad roast pig there. It must be that, I think, that 
reminds me of it, especially as there was a little bird in the room that would keep 
on singing^all th^im^ of dinner— at least, not a little bird, for it was a parrot, and 
he didn’t sing exactly, for he talked ana s^wore dreadfully ; but I think it must be 
that. Indeed I am sure it must. Sliouldn't you say so, my dear ?" 

“ I should say there was no doubt about it, mamma," returned Kate, with a 
cheerful smile. 

“ No, but do you think so, Kate?" said Mrs. Nickleby, with as much gravity as if 
it were a questioi?of tfle most imminent and thrilling interest. “If you don’t, say 
so at once, you know ; b^ause it’s just as well to be conrect, particularly on a 
pc«nt of this kind, which is very curious, and worth settling while one thinks 
about it."* 

Kate laughingly replied that she was quite convinced ; and as hCr mamma stiU 
appeared undetermined whether it was not absolutely essential that the subject 
should be renewed, proposed that they should take their work into tlie summer- 
house, and enjoy the beauty of the afternoon. Mrs. Nickle^ readily assented, and 
to the summerdiouse they repaired without further discussion. 
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‘*Wdr, I wiU 5ay,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, as she took her seat, “that there 
never was such a t;ood cr^ture as Smike. Upon my word, the pains he has taken 
in putting tliis little arbour to rights, and training the sweetest flowers about it, are 

beyond anything I could have 1 wish he wouldn't put dcft the gravel on your 

side, Kate, my dear, though, and leave nothing but mould for me," 

“ Dear %iamma," returned Kate, hastily, “ mke this seat*-do--to oblige me, 
mamma." 

“.No, indeed, my dear. I shall keep my own side," said Mrs. Nickleby. Well, 
I declare 1 " 

Kate looked up inquiringly. 

^ “ If he hasn't been,'' said Mrs. Nickleby, “ and got, from somewhere or other, a 
couple of roots of those flowers that I said I was so fond of, the other night, and 
asked you if you were not— no, that you ztkAyou were so fond oi^ the other night, 
and asked gae if (jyasn't— it's the same thing — now, upon my word, I take that as 
very kind and attentive indeed I I don't see," added Mrs. Nickleby, looking 
narrowly about her, “any of^hem on my side, but I suppose they grow best near 
the gravel* You may depend upon it they do, Kate, and that’s the reason they are 
all near you, and he has*put the gravel there, because it's the sunny side. Upon 
my word, that’s very clever now I I shouldn't have bhd half so much thought 
myself ! " 

“Mamma," said Kate, bending over her work so that her face was almost 

hidden, “ before you were married " • 

"Dear me, Kate," interrupted Mrs, Nickleby, “what in the name of goodness 
graciousness makes you fly off to the time before I was married, when I am talking 
to you about his thoughtfulness and attention to me ? You don't seem to take the 
smallest interest in the gardei^" , 

“ Oh, mamma I " said Kate» raising her face again, “ you know I do." 

“Well then, my dear, why don't you praise the neatness and prettiness with 
which it is kept,* said Mrs. Nickleby. “ How very odd you are, Kate I " 

“ I do praise it, mamma," answered Kate, gently. “ Poor fellow t " 

“ I scarcely ever hear you, my dear," retorted Mrs. Nickleby ; “ that's all I've got 
to say." By this time the good lady had been a long while upon one topic, so she 
fell at once into her daughter’s little trap— if trap it wc^^and inquired what she 
had been going to say. 

“About what, mamma?" .said Kate, who had apparently quite forgotten her 
diversion. • f N • • 

“ i.or, Kate, my dear," returned her motlier, “ why you’re asleep or stupid I 
About the time before I was married." * 

“Oh yes I" said Kate, “I remember. I was going to ask, mamma, before 
you were married, had you many suitors ? " 

“Suitors, my dear!" cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a smilp q^woodeiful com- 
placency. “ First and last, Kate, I must have had a dozen at least." 

“ Mamma I " returned Kat^ in a tone of remonstrancew % 

“ I had indeed, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby ; “ not including your poor^^pa, dr 
a young gentleman who used to go, at that time, to the same dancing-school, and 
yiao would send gold watches and bracelets to our house in gilt-edged paper (which 
were always returned), and who afterwards unfortunately went out to Botafly Bay 
in a cadet ship— a convict ship I mean— and escaped into a bush and killed sheep 
(1 don't know how they got there), and was going to be hung, only he accidentally 
choked himselfj and the government pardoned him. Then there was young Lukin," 
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said Mrs. Nickleiby, beginning with her left thumb and checkin|: bff the on 
her fingers—*' Mogley—Tipslark— Crabbery— Smifser — ^ • 

Having now reached hei* little finger, Mrs. Nickleby was carrying the account 
over to the other hand, when a loud “ Hem 1 " which appeared to come from the 
very foundation of the garden wall, gave both herself and her daughttf a violent 
start, ♦ 

** Ms^nma I fhat was that ? " said Kate, in a low tone of voice. 

"Upon my word, my dear,” returned Mrs, Nickleby, considerably startled, 
"unless it was the gentleman belonging to the next house, I don't know what it 
could possibl}'* ” 

"A~hemr‘ cried the same voice; and that, not in the tone of an ordinary 
clearing of the throat, but in a kind of bellow, wlilch woke up all the echoes in the 
neighbourhood, tnd was prolonged to an extent which must have made the unseen 
bellowet quite black in the face. ^ 

" I understand it now, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, laying her hand on Kate's ; 
** don't be alarmed, my love, it’s not directed to you,«fid is not intended to frighten 
anybody. Let us give everybody their due, Kate ; I am bound to say tlfat.” 

So saying, Mrs. Nickleby nodded her head, and patted the back of her daughter's 
hand, n great many times, ^nd looked as if she could tell something vastly important 
if she chose ; but h-ad self-denial, thank He;\vcn ! and wouldn’t do it. 

"What do you mean, mamma?" demanded Kate, in evident surprise. 

"Dofc't be flurried, my dear," replied Mrs. Nickleby, looking towards the 
garden wall, " for you see fm not, and if it would be excusable in anybody to be 
flurried, it certainly would—undcr all the circumstanccs—be excusable in me, but I 
am not, Kate— not at all." 

* "It seems designed to attract our attention, mamma," said Kate. . 

"It is designed to attract our attention, my dear; at le,ist," rejoined Mrs. 
Nickleby, drawing herself up, and patting her daughter’s hand more blandly than 
before, "to attract the attention of one of us. Hem ! you needn’f be at all uneasy, 
my dear." 

Kate looked very much perplexed, and was apparently about to ask for further 
explanation, when a shouting and scuffling noise, as of an elderly gentleman 
whooping, and kicking ^ his legs on loose gravel, with great violence, was heard 
to proceed from the same direction as the fonner sounds ; and, before they had 
subsided, a large cticumbcr was seen to shoot up in the air with the velocity of a 
sky-rock(ftf wht?ice«it descended, tiu^bling over and over, until it fell at Mrs. 
Nicklcby's feet. 

This rcmark.ible appearance was succeeded by another of a precisely similar 
description ; then, a fine vegetable marrow, of ujiusually large dimensions, was seen 
to whirl aloft, and come toppling down ; then several cucumbers shot up together ; 
and, finally, th%)pir«was darkened by a shower of onions, tumip-radi^es, and 
other small vegetables, which fell rolling, and scattering, and bumping about, in 
all directionsiP 

^ * As Kate rose from her seat, in some alarm, and caught' her mother's hand to run 
with her into the house, she felt herself rather retarded than assisted in her intent 
tion ; and, following the direction of Mrs. Nicklcby’s eyes, was quite terrified by 
the apparition of an old black velvet cap* which, by slow degrees, as if its wearea? 
were ascending a ladder or pair of stepSi rose above the Wall dividing their garden 
frbm that of the next cottage (which, Ifice their own, was a detached building), and 
was gradually followed by a very large bead, and an old face^ in whidh were a pidr 
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' 6f most ektr&prdinVy gray eyfes ; Very wild, Very wide open, and rolling in their 
dockets, with a dulff languishing, leering look, most ugly to behold. 

•* Mamma I ” cried Kate, really lerrified for the mom^t, wh|g do you stop, why 
do you lose an instant ? Mamina, pray come in 1 

^ Kale, igy dear," returned h^r mother, still holding back, **liow can you be so 
foolish? Fm ashamed of you. How do you suijfose you are ever to get through 
life, if you’re sifch a coward as this ! What do you want, sir? " said^Irs, Nigkleby, 
addressing the intruder with a sort of simpering displeasure. " How dare you look 
Into this garden?" » 

Queen of ray soul," replied the stranger, folding his hands together, “this 
goblet sip !" 

“Nonsense, sir/' said Mrs. Nickleby. “ Kate, my love, piny be quiet." 

“Won’t you sip the goblet?" urged the stranger, witli his hca<f imploringly on 
one side* and his figlit hand on his breast. “ Oh, do sip the goblet ! " ^ 

“ I shall not consent to do anything of the kind, sir," said Mrs. Nickleby. '* Pray, 
begone." ^ ‘ • 

“Why is it," said the old gentleman, coming up a stco higher, and leaning his 
elbows on the wall, with as much complacency as if he were looking out of window, 
“why is it that beauty is always obdurate, even when admiration is as honourable 
and respectful as mine?" Here he smiled, kissed his hand, and made several low 
bows. “ Is it owing to the bees, who, when the honey season is over, and they are 
supposed to have been killed with brimstone, in reality fly to Barbary and dull the 
captive Moors to sleep with their drowsy songs? ’ Or is it," he added, dropping his 
voice almost to a whisper, “in consequence of the statue at Charing Cross having 
been lately seen,^n the Stock Exchange at midnight, walking arm-in-arm with the 
Pump from Aldgate, in a ridir^-habit ?" ^ 

“ Mamma," murmured Kat# “ do you hear him ?" 

“ Hush, my dear !" replied Mrs, Nickleby, in the same tone of voice, “he is very 
polite, and I think that was a quotation from the poets. Pray, don’t worry me so, 
you’ll pinch my arm black and blue. Go away, sir I ’’ 

“Quite away?" said the gentleman, with a languishing look, “Oh I quite 
away?" 

“ Yes," returned Mrs, Nickleby, “ certainly. You have po business here, this is 
private proj^rty, sir ; you ought to know that." 

“ I do know," said the old gentleman, laying his finger on his nos^ with an air of 
familiarity most reprehensible, “tliat this is 8 t.sacred and enchaflted^pot, ♦where the 
most divine cliarms" — here he kissed his hand and bowed again— “waft mellifluous- 
ness over the neighbours' gardens, and force the fruit and vcgAables into premature 
existence. That fact I am acquainted with. But will you permit me, fairest cixsa- 
ture, to ask you one question, in the absence of the planet Venus, who has gone 
on business to the Horse Guards, and would otherwise— jeaUiu^f your superior 
charms — interpose between us ? " 

“ Kate/’ observed Mrs. Nleiileby, tumhig to her daughter, “it’s awkward, 
positively. “ 1 really don’t know what to say to this gentleman. One ought to bd 
civil, you know," 

“ Dear mamma/' rejoined Kate, “ don’t say a word to him, but let us run away, 
as fast as we can, and shut ourselves up till Nicholas comes home." * 

Mrs. Nickleby looked very grand, not to say contemptuous^ at this humiliating 
proposal ; and, turning to the oldi gentleman, who had watched them during these 
whispers with absorbing teigmieSs, said ; 
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yottvyill conduct yourself; sir, like^he gentleman I shoald imag;iiie you to 
be, from your language, and—and— appearance (qilfie the cnunterpatt of your 
grandpapa, Kate, my deAr, in hfs best days), and will put yoiv question to me in 
plain words, I wil(*answer it." ^ 

- If Mrs. Nickleby's e.%ellent papa had botne, id^iis bi^ days, a resemblance to 
the neighbour now looking* ovei tlte wall, he must have been, to sa/the least, a 
very oueer-loc^ing old gentleman in his prime. Perhaps Kate thought so, for she 
ventured to glance at his living .portrait with some attention, as h& took off his black 
velvet cap, and, exhibiting a perfectly bald head, made a long series of bows, each 
accompanied with a fresh kiss of the hand. After exhausting himself, to all appear- 
ance, with this fatiguing performance, he covered his head once more, pulled’ the 
cap very carefully over the tips of his ears, and resuming his former attitude, said : 

“ The queSti<*n is " 

Hens ho broke oif to look round in every direction, and satisfy; himself beyond all 
doubt that there 'weiji i\o listeners ^qar. Assured that there \rere not, he tapped 
his nose seveml times, accompanying the action a cunning look, as though 
congratulating himself on his caution ; and st(et4|iiug out his neck, ssdd in a loud 
whisper : 

"Are you a princess ? *' 

"You are mocking me, sir," replied Mrs. Nickleby, making a feint of retreating 
towards the house. 

" Np, but arc you? " said the old gentleman. 

" You know^I am not, sir," replied Mrs. Nickleby. 

" Then are you any relation to the Archbishop of Canterbury ?" inquired the old 
gentleman, with great anxiety, "or to the Pope of Rome? or the Speaker of the 
House of Commons? Forgive me, if I am wrong, hut I was told *5rou were niece to 
the Commissioners of Paving, and daughter-in-laM 5 ^to the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Common Council, which would account for your relationship to all three." 

" Whoever has spread such reports, sir," returned Mrs. Nickleby, with some 
warmth, " has taken great liberties with my name, and one which I am sure my 
son Nicholas, if he was aware of it, would not allow for an instant. The idea I " 
said Mrs. Nickleby, drawing herself up, "niece to the Commissioners of Paving 1" 

** Pray, mamma, come away I " whispered Kate. 

" ^ Pray, mamma I ’ Nonsense, Kate," said Mrs. Nickleby, angrily, "but that’s 
just the way. If they had said I was niece to a piping bullfinch, what would you 
care ! I^^ive^no sympathy," wljjmpered Mrs, Nickleby; " 1 don’t expect it, 
that's one thing." 

" Tears 1" cried the old gentleman, with such an energetic jump, that befell down 
two or three steps, and grated his chin against the wall. * ' Catch the crystal globules 
—catch 'em—bottle ’em up— cork ’em tight— put sealing-wax on the top— seal ’em 
vdth a cupid— label^’env/Best quality’— and stow ’em away in the fourteen bin, 
with a bar of irolf on the top to k^p the thunder off I " 

Issuing the^c commands, as if there were a doaei^ttendants all actively engaged 
in their execution, he turned his vflvet pap inside out, put it on with great dignity, 
so as to obscure his right eye and three-fourths of his nose, and sticking his arms 
a-kimbo, looked very fiercely at a sparrow hard by, till the bird flew away, when he 
put bis cap in his pocket with an air of great satisfaction, and addressed himself with 
a respectful demeanour to Mrs. Nickleby,* 

^ ^’Beautiful madam," such were his wor^*— "if I have made any mistake M^tb 
ragnrd to your family or connexions, I humbly beseech you to pardon me. If I 
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suppos(^,j)(^ to related to Foreign Powers or Native Boards, it is because you 
. liave a manner, a cdhiage, a^^lignity, which you will excuse my saying that none but 
yourself (with the ^ngle exception, perhaps, of the tragic mus^ when playing ex- 
temporaneously on die bgrrel organ before the East India Company) can parallel. 
I am not a youth, ma'aixif as yotf^ce ; ^nd although beings like you can never grow 
olcl,«I venture to presume that we are fitted for eaoli 
‘‘Really, Kate, my love!” said Mrs. Nickleby, faintly, and looking another way. 
“ I have estates! ma'am,” said the old gentleman^ flourbhing his righ? hand 
\ negligently, as if he made very light of such matters, and speaking very fast ; 
; “ j^els, light-houses, fish-ponds, a whalery of niy own in the North Sea, and 
, several oyster-beds of great profit in the Pacific Ocean. If you will have the kind- 
ness to step down to the Royal Exchange and to take the cocked hat off tlic stoutest 
^ beadle’s head, you will find my card in the lining of the crown, wwabpcd up in a 
piece of^blue pap^ My walkipg-stick is also to be seen on application to tlie 
chaplain of the House ofi Commons, who is strictly forbidiilei) to take any money 
for showing it. 1 .have cnemiofi about me, ma’am,” he looked towards his house 
and spoke very low, "who attack tme on all occasions, and wish to secure my 
property. If you bless nfb with your hand and heart, you can a])ply to the I-ord 
, Chancellor or call out the military if necessary — sending my toothpick to the coni- 
mander-in-chief will be sufficient— and so clear the house of them before the cere- 
mony is performed. After that, love, bliss, and i:apture ; rapture, love, and bliss. 
Be mine, be mine 1 ” ^ 

Repeating these last words with great rapture and enthusiasm, thc^ld gentleman 
put on his black velvet cap again, and looking up into the sky in a misty manner, 
said something that w;is not quite intelligible concerning a balloon he expected, and 
which was rather* after its time*. 

" Be mine, be mine I ” repeated the old gentleman. 

" Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, " I have hardly the power to speak ; but 
it is necessary for%e happiness of all parties that this matter should be set at rest 
for ever." 

"Surely there is no necessity for you to say one word, mamma?” reasoned Kate, 
"You will allow me, my dear, if you please, to judge for myself,” said Mrs, 
Nickleby, 

" Be mine, bo mine I ” cried the old gentleman. ^ 

" It c.au scarcely lie expected, sir,” said Mrs. Nickleby, fixing her eyes modcsitly 
on the ground, "th.at I should tell a strangy. whether I feel flttle!%*ll aqtk obliged 
by such proposals, or not. They certainly arc made under very singular ciroum- 
stiinces ; still at the same time, as far as it goes, and to a certain extent of courscj ” 
(Mrs. Nickleby ’s customary qualification), "they must be gratifying and agreeable 
to one's feelings.” 

"Be mine, be mine," cried the old gentleman. "Gog a^ Magog, Gog and 
Magog. Be mine, be mine I ” ^ ' 

" It will be sufficient for ixilK# say, sir,” resilmed Mrs. Nickleby^ with perfect 
seriousness— " and I am sureybull see the propriety of taking an answer .ar^d going 
away :-^that I have made up my mind to remain a widow, and to devote myself to 
my children. You may not suppose I am the mother of two children — indeed 
* many people have doubted it, and said tliat nothing on earth could ever make 'era 
believe it possible— but it is the case, and they are both grown up. We shall be 
very glad to have you for a neighbour— very glad ; delighted, I’m sure— but in any 
other character it's quite impossible, quite. As to my being youhg enough to marry 
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again, that perhaps may be so, or it may not be; but I couldn’r think of it Ipr an 
instant, not on any account whatever. 1 said I never.' w8uld, anil I never will, It'd 
a very painful thing to have to reject proposals, and I would madi rattier that none 
were made; at the fame time this is the answer that^ deteijnined long ago tp make, 
and this is the answer 1 shall always give.*' - ” ^ 

'Hiese observations were partljiaddrcssed to the old gentleman, paitiy to Kate, 
and partly dc%ercd in soliloquy. Towards their conclusion, the suitor evinced a 
very i^everent degree of inattedtidii, and ^Trs. Nickleby had scarcely finished 
speaking, when, to the great terror both of that lady and her daughter, he suddenly 
flung off his coat, and springing on the top of the wall, threw himself into an atti- 
tude which displayed his small-clothes and gray worsteds to the fullest advantage, 
and concluded by standing on one leg, and repeating his favourite bellow with 
increased veherpence. 

While he was still dwelling on the last note, and embellishing,ji|*with a prolonged 
flourish, a dirty hand observed to glide stealthily and swiftly along tlie top of 
the wall, as if in pursuit of a fly, and then to clasp ^^th the utmost dexterity one of 
the old gentleman’s ankles. This done, the conapanion hand appeared, 'and clasped 
the other ankle. 

Thus eneumbercfl the old gentleman lifted his legs awkwardly once or twice, as if 
they were very clumsy and imperfect pieces of machinery, and then looking down 
on his own side of the v^all, burst into a loud laugh. 

“ It'^you, is it?" said the old gentlenrin. 

*Yes. it's me," replied a gruff voice. 

How's the Emperor of Tartary?" said the old gentleman. 

" Oh I he's much the same as usual," was the reply. ** No better and no worse," 

“ The young Prince of China," said the old gentleinan, with niu^li interest. “ Is 
he rtjcoucilcd to his father-in-law, the great potato salesman?" 

“ No," answered the gruff voice ; “ and he says lie never will be, that’s more." 

*' If that’s the case," observed the old gentleman, “perhapi I’d better come 
down." 

“ Well," said the man on the other side, ** I think you had, perhaps." 

One of the hands being then cautiously unclasped, the old gentleman dropped 
into a sitting posture, and was looking round to smile and bow to Mrs. Nickleby, 
when he disappeared^with some precipitation, as if his legs had been pulled from 
bcik>w. 

Very qi^ch ^lievpd by his disappearance, Kate was turning to speak to her 
mamma, when the dirty hands again became visible, and were immediately followed 
by the figure of a co»rsc squat man, who ascended by the steps which had been 
recently occupied by their singular neighbour. 

Beg your pardon, ladies," said this new comer, grinning and touching bis hot. 
" Has he been makin|; love to either of you?" 

'* Yes,” said I^c. 

" Ah 1 " rejoined the man, taking his handkcrchi^ out »f his hat and wiping his 
face, “ he always will, you know. Nothing will prevent his making love." 

*' I n^d not ask you if he is out of his mind, poor creature." said 

*' Why, no," replied the maUi looking into his hat, tltfowing his hsmdkerehief in 
at onertUb, and putting it on again. *'That'.s pretty pl3% that is." > i? 

** Has he been long so ? " aidted Kate. 

V A long while.” 

! ' And is there no hope for him ? '* kiid Kate, comixissipnately. 
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*» Not « biti an4 don’t .de«jrvia to 1^*' refried the keeper, “ He's a deal plea- 
santer wUttout hls^senses (Ihait v^citll 'em.' He was the cruellest, wickedest, out-and- 
onterest old flint that ever draw^ breath.'’ 

^’Indeedi” said Kate. 

*' By George ! ” repli|fi the keeper, shaking his head so emphatically that he was 
ol^ged tofltrown to keep his hat on, '* I never c#me across such a vagabond, and 
my mate says the sama Broke his poor wife's heart, turned his daughters out of 
doors, drove his sons into the streets— it was-a blessii^ lie went mad at last, through 
evil tempers, and covetousness, and selfishness, and gu 2 :diiig, mid drinking, or he'd 
have drove many others so. Hope for him^ an old rip 1 There isn’t too much hope* 
going, but ril bet a crown that what there is, is saved for more deserving chaps 
than him, anyhow." 

With which confession of his faith, the keeper shook his head again, as piuch as 
to sayjchat nothjgg short of this would do, if things were to go on at ail ; and 
touching* his hat sulkily- -not that ho was in an ilUiumour, but that his subject"' 
ruffled him— descended the ladder, and took it away. 

Paring this conversation, Mrs. Nickleliy had regarded the man with a severe and 
Steadfast look. She noi^heaved a profound sigh, and pursing up her lips, shoqk her 
head in a slow and dbubtfiil manner. 

Poor creature I " said Kate. 

“Ah 1 poor indeed I " rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. “ It’s shamefUl that such things 
should be allowed— shameful 1 " * ^ 

“ How can they be helped, mamma ?" said Kate, mounifully. “ I'he infii^ffllics 
of nature " 

‘ ' Nature ! " sai<l M rs. Nickleby. * * What I Do you supiiosc this poor gentleman 
is out of his mihd ? " ^ 

“ Can anylwdy who sees hip entertain any other opinion, mamma ? " 

“Why then, I just tell you this, Kate," returned Mrs. Nickleby, "that he is 
nothing of the Mnd, and I am surprised you c;in be so imposed upon. It’s some 
plot of thfese ijcople to possess tlieiri.sclves of his property — didn’t ho say so himself? 
He may be a little odd and flighty, perhaps, many of us arc that ; but downright 
mad ! and e.xprcss himself a.s he does, respectfully, and in. quite poetical language, 
and making offers with so much thought, and care, and prudence— not as if he ran 
into the streets, and wont down upon his knees to the first chit of a girl he met, as 
a madman would ! No, no, Kate, there’s a great deal loo much method iifc, hU 
madness ; depend upon that, my dear." ^ 


CHAPTER XLII. 

ItHlStRATlVE OS THE CONWVIAL SENTIMENT, THAT THE BEST OE FRIENDS 
MllSrr SOMETIMES PART. ^ 

, • 

The lavement of Snow Hill had been baking and frying all day in the heat, and 
the twin Saracens' heads guan£ng the entrance to the hostelry of whose name and 
sign they am the duplicate presentments, looked— or seemed in the eyes ol jaded 
tod footsore passers-by, to look— more vicious than usqal, after blistering and 
acon^ing in the sopi when, in cme of the inn’s smaBest sitting-rooms, through whose 
open window there rose, in a palpable steam, wholesome exhalations from raeki^ 
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coach-horses, the usual furniture of a'tca-table wm disijlayed in^eat and inviting 
order, flanked by large joints of roast and boiled* a tongue, a pigeon-pie, a cold, 
fowl, a tankard of alg, and other little nmtters^of the like kind, which, in degenerate 
towns and cities are generally understood to beloflg more particularly to solid 
lunches, stage-cbach dinners, or unusually substantial biflnl^ts. 

Mr. John Browdic, with his hants in his pockets, hovered restle^ly atkmt these 
clelicoci^, stopping occasionally to whisk the flies out of the sugalf* basin with his 
wife’s pockct-handkcrchicf, or to dip a spoon in the mllkpot and carry it to his 
mouth, or to cut off a little knob of crust, and a little comer of meat, and swallow 
tln-jn at two gulps like a couple of pills. After every one of these flirtations with 
titc eatables, he pulled out his watch, and declared with an earnestness quite pathetic 
that he couldn’t undertake to hold out two minutes longer. 

" Tilly 1 " said*John to his lady, who was reclining half awake and half asleep 
upon a sofa. oi* 

‘‘Well, John!” 

“Weel, John I " retorted her husband, impatiently. “ Dost thou feel hoongry, 
lass?” . . 

“ Not very,” said Mrs. Browdic. 

" Not vary 1 ” repeated John, raising his eyes to the ceiling. *' Hear her say not 
vaiy, and us dining at three, and loonching off pasthry thot aggravates a mon 'stead 
of pacifying him ! Not vary I” 

*j||Pci«'s a gcn’l’man for you, sir,” said the waiter, looking in. 

**A\va’at, for me?” cried John, as though he thought it must be a letter, or a 
parcel. 

■ “AgenTman, sir.” 

“Stars and garthers, chap I" said John, “ wa’at dost thou cooln and say thot for, 
III \vi’ ’un.” # 

“Are you at home, sir ? ” 

“At whoam ? " cried John, “ I wish I wur ; ^'d ha tca’d two hefUr ago. Why, I 
told I’oolher chap to look sharp ootsidc door, and tell ’un d’rcctly he coom, thot we 
war faint wi* hoonga'. In wi' ’un. Aha 1 Thee bond, Misther Nickleby, This is 
nigh to be the proodest day o’ ray life, sir. Hoo be all wi’ ye ? Ding 1 But, I’m 
glod o' this 1” 

Quite forgetting even his hunger in the heartiness of his salutation, John Browdie 
shook Nicholas by the hand again and again, slapping his palm with great violence 
between s&ke.^o add warmth to^he reception. 

*‘Ahl there she be,” said John, observing the look which Nicholas directed 
towards his wife. “Tliere she be— we shan’t quarrel about her noo—ch ? Ecod, 
when I think o' thot— but thou want’st soom’at to eat. Fall to, mun, fall to, and 
for wa’at we’re aboot to receive ” 

No doubt the g;gc(^was properly finished, but nothing more ivas heard, for John 
had already begun to play such a knife and fork, that his speech was, for the time, 
gone. /k 

“ 1 shall taW the usual licence, Mr. Browdic,” said Nicholas, as he placed a chair 
for the bride. 

“ Talc’ whatever thou like’st/* said John, “ and when a's gone, ca* for more.” 

Without stopping to explain, Nicholas kissed the blushing M»» Browdie, and 
handed her to her seat. • " 

“ 1 ^y,” said John, rather astounded for thj moment^ *'makTheeseIf ^Ite 
whoam, wiiree?” \ 
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“ You may depend upoa repUM Nitholas ; “on one conditiort.” 

“ And wa'at msiy thot bl ?“ adttd John. 

“That you make me a godfather thfe very first time you bav^ occasion for one.” 

“ Eh ! d’ye hear thot ?" cried John.^ying down his knife and fork. “ A god- 
feyther I Ha ! ha 1 ha ^Uly-^hear till 'un— a godfeyther 1 Divn't say a word 
more, ye’li^ever beat thot. Occasion for 'un— aigodfeyther I Ha ! ha I ha I” 

Never was mdh so tickled with a respectable old joke, as John %owdie ^as with 
this. He chuckled, roared, half suffocated himself by laughing large pieces of beef 
into his windpipe, roared again, persisted in eating at the same time, got red in the 
face and black in the forehead, coughed, cried, got better, went off again laughing 
inwardly, got worse, choked, had his hack thumt>id, stamped about, frightened his 
wife, and at last recovered in a state of the last exhaustion and with the water 
streaming from his eyes, but still faintly ejaculating “Agodfeythtr — a godfeyther, 
"I'illy ! ” in a tog^bespeaking an exquisite relish of the sally, which no suffering 
could dlNinish. 

“ You remember the night gf our first tea-drinking?’* said Nicholas. 

“Shall Pe’er forget it, mun ? *' replied John Browdie. ^ 

“ He was a desperate fellow that night though, W’as he not, Mrs. Browdie?" said 
Nicholas. “ Quite a monster ? " 

“ If you had only heard him as we were going home, Mr. Nicklcby, you'd have 
said so, indeed," returned the bride. “I never was so frightened in all my 
life." 

“Coom, cooin," said John, with a broad grin ; “thou know'st bettber than tEot, 
Tilly." 

“ So I was," replied Mrs. Browdie. “ I almost made up my mind never to speak 
to you again." * v. 

“ A'most ! " said John, with # broader grin than the last, “A’ most made up her 
mind! And she wur coaxin', and coaxin', and wheedlin’, and wheedlin’ a’ the 
blessed wa'. ‘ Wa’at didst thou let yon chap mak’ oop tiv’ee for ? ’ says I. * I 
deedn't, John,’ says she, a squeedgin my arm. * You deedn’t,’ says I. ‘ Noa,’ says 
she, a squeedgin of me agetin." 

“ I- 01 -, John I " interposed his pretty wife, colouring very much. “ How can you 
talk such nonsense ? As if I should have dreamt of such a thing I " 

“I dinnot know whether thou*d ever dreamt of it, though I think that's loike 
eneaf, mind," retorted John; “but thou didst it. 'Ye’re a fecckle, changeable, 
weathercock, lass,’ says I. 'Not feeckle, Jghn,’ says she. ''lies.VSsiys J^'feecklc, 
dom'd feeckle. Dinnot tell me thou bean't, efther yon chap at schoolmeasther’s,’ 
says I. 'Himl' says she, quite screeching. 'Ah! him!' fyys I. 'Why, John/ 
says she — and she coom a deal closer and squeedged a deal btirder than she'd dcane 
afore — ' dost thou think it's nat'ral noo, that having such a proper mun as thou to 
keep company wi', I'd ever tak' oop wi' such a leetle scan^ whipper-snapper as 
yon?’ she says. ' Ha ! ha ! ha 1 She said whipper-snapper Ecod I’ I says, 

' afther thot, neame the day, and let's have it ower !' Ha ! ha ! ha 

Nicholas laughed very heartily at this story, both on account of its Ailing against 
himself, and his being desirous to spare the blushes of Mrs. Browdie, whose pro- 
testations were drowned in peals of laughter from her husband. His good-nature 
soon put her at her ease ; and although she still denied the charge, she laughed so 
heartily at it. that Nicholas had the satisfaction of feeling assured that in all essen- 
tial respects it was strictly true. 

• “This is the second' dme/'' said Nicholas, “that we Ijiave ever taken a meal 
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together^ &tid only the third I have ever seepi you and yet it realty seeiha tQ me bS 
if I were among old friends.'* ^ ^ <. 

Weel I'* jcAserved the Yorkshireman/ “soil say.” 

. “And I am sure f do," added his young^wife. 

“ I have the best reason to be impressed with the feetingt mind,” said Nicholas ; 
“ for if it had not been for your blindness of heart, my good friend, whiia I had no 
right or reason ^ expect it, I know not what might have becdm# of me, or what 
plight ^should have been in by this time.” 

“ Talk aboot soom’at else," replied John, gruffly, “ and dinnot bother.” 

“ It must be a new song to the same tune, then,” said Nicholas, smiling. “ 1 
told yoil in my letter that I deeply felt and admired your sympathy with that poor 
lad, whom you released at the risk of inve^ving yourself in trouble and difficulty; 
but I can never (eU you how grateful he and 1, and others whom you don’t know, 
are to you for taking pity on him.” 

“ Ecod ! ” rejoined John Browdie, drawing up his chair ; “ and I can/.€^ver tell 
you hoo gnatful soom folks that we do know woul(^ be loikewise, if know’d I 
had takken pity on him.” *’ 

“Ah 1" exclaimed Mrs. Browdie, “what a state I was in, that night {” 

“Were they at all disposed to give you credit for assisting in the escape?” 
inquired Nicholas of John Browdie. 

“Not a bit," replied the Yorkshireman, extending his mouth from ear to ear. 
“Therj I lay, snoog in schoolmeasthcr’s bed long efther it was dark, and nobody 
coom nigh the plcace. ' Weel I’ thinks I, * he’s got a pretty good start, and if ho 
bean’t whoam by noo, he never will be ; so you may coom as quick as you loike, 
and foind us rccldy ’ — that is, you know, schoolmeasther might coom.” 

“ I understand,” said Nicholas, ^ • 

“ Presently," rejdincd John, “ he coom. I h^rd door shut doonstairs, and 
him a warking oop in tlie daark. * Slow and steddy,’ I says to myself, ' tak’ your 
lime, sir — no huiTy.' He cooms to the door, turns the key — tufrns the key when 
there warn't noolhing to hoold the lock — and ca’s oot 'Hallo, there!’ 'Yes,' 
thinks I, ‘you may do thot agean, and not wakken anybody, sir.’ 'Hallo, there,’ 
he says, and then he stops. ‘Thou'd betthcr not aggravate me,' says school* 
mcasther, efther a little time. ' I'll brak every boan in your boddy, Smike,' he says, 
efther another little time. Then all of a soodden, he sings oot for a loight, and when 
it cooms — ecod, such a hoorly-boorly I ‘Wa’ai’s the matter?' says I. 'He’s 
gane,’ says he,*|^tarl^mad wi' vengeance. ' Have you heerd nought ?’ ' Ecs,' says 
I, ' 1 heeref street door sluit, no time ^ a* ago. I heerd a person run doon there ’ 
(pointing t’other wa'-^eh). ‘ Help 1 ’ he cries. * I’ll help you,' says 1 ; and off vre 
set— the wrong wa* 1 Ho { ho I Ito I ” 

‘ ' Pid you go far ? " asked Nicholas. 

“ Far 1 ” replied John ; “ I run him clean off his legs in quarther of an boor. 
see old schoolmeSotblfr wi’out his hat, ^mming along oop to his knees in mud and 
wathcr, tumbling over fences, and rowling into ditches, and bawling oot like mad, 
)yl' his oqe e$'eJiooking sharp out for the lad, and his coat-tails flying qnl behind, 
and hidt spattered wi’ mud all over, face and all I thpt 1 should ha' draped 
doon, and killed myself wi’ laughing.” 

John laughed so heartily at the mere recollection, that he eommunlcaiecl the 
contagion to both his hearws, and afl three burst into peals of laughter, which 
ymre renewed again and again, until they coutd kmgb no longer. 

L ^ Hfe’a a bad'un," saM John, wi^g his eyes ; “ a very h0.'uni is schpplmeasdmr.” 
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“ I can't bear the sight of him, John/' said bis wife. 

'* Cooni,” ret(^ted Jolm* ♦* thot’s tidy in yoti, thot is. If it wa’iit along o’ you 
we shouldn't know nought about 'ux^ Thou know'd *un drsc, Tilly, didn't thou? " 

1 couldn't help knowing Fanny Squeers, John/' retumeh his wife ; *'she was 
an old playmate of mine, you know." 

** Wcel|" replied John, '* dean't I say so, las%? It's best to be neighbourly, and 
keep up old acquaintance loike ; and what I say is, dean't quarreyf 'ee can help it. 
Dinnot think so, Mr. Nickleby?" • 

^ ‘‘Certainly," returned Nicholas ; “and you acted upon that principlo when 1 
met you on horseback on the road, after our memorable evening." 

“ Sure-ly," said John. “ Wa'at I say I stick by," 

“ And that's a fine thing to do, and manly too," said Nicholas, “ though it's not 
exactly what we understand by ‘coming York^ire over us' y London. Miss 
Squeers is stopping with you, you said in your note." 

replieJjohn, “ Tilly's bridesmaid ; and a queer bridesmaid she l)e, too. 
She wean't be a bride in a hurry, I reckon." 

“For shame, John," said Mrs. Browdie; with an acute perception of the joke 
though, being a brid$ h^self. 

“ The groom will be a blessed niun/* said John, his eyes twinkling at tho idea. 
“ He’ll be in luck, he will.’* 

“You see, Mr, Nickleby," said his wife, “that it was in consequence of her 
being here, that John wrote to you and fixed to-night, because we Uioug^t tliat it 
wouldn't be pleasant for you to meet, after what has passed " 

“ Unquestionably. You were quite right in that," said Nicholas, interrupting. 

“Especially," observed Mrs. Biowdie, looking very sly, “after what we know 
about i>ast anckgone love matters." 

“ We know, indeed I " sai^ Nicholas, shaking his head. “ You behaved rather 
wickedly there, I suspect." 

“ O' course she did," said John Browdie, passing his huge fore-finger through 
one of his wife’s pretty ringlets, and looking very proud of her, “ She wur always 
as skittish and full o' tricks as a 

“ Well, as a what ? ” said his wife, 

“As a woman," returned John. “ Ding 1 But I dinnot know ought else that 
cooms near it." 

“You were speaking about Miss Squeers/' said Nicholas, with the view of 
stopping some slight connubialities which had begun to p^ss ^tweeq Mr. and 
Mrs. Browdie, and which rendered the position of a third party in some degree 
embarrassing, as occasioning him to feel rather in the way than othertvise. 

“Oh yes." rejoined Mrs. Browdie. “John, ba' d^e—John fixed to-night, 
because she bad settled that she would go and drink tea with her father. And to 
make quite sure of there being nothing amiss, and of your being quite alone with 
us, he settled to go out there and fetch her home." * ^ 

“ That was a very good arrangement," said Nicholas ; “ though t am Sony to 
be the occasion of so much trouble." . ^ « 

“ Not the least in the world," returned Mrs. Browdie ; “ for we ha^ looked 
forward to seeing you— John and I have— with the greatest possible pleasure. Do 
you know, Mt. Nickleby," said Mrs. Browdie, with her archest smile, 'ithat t 
really think Fanny Squeers was veiy fond of you ? " 

“lam very much obliged to her," said Nicholas ; “ but, upon my word, 1 never 
a$pisi|d to aaaldng any, hi^resrion upon her virgia heart 
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How you talk I ” tittered Mrs. Browdie. “ No, tut do you Idiow that really— 
seriously now and without any joking— I was given to undetstandljy Fanny herself, 
that you had made offer to her, and that you two were going to be engaged 
qiute solemn and regular." 

“Was you, ma’am— was you?" cried a shrill female voice, “was you given to 
understand that I— I— was going ft be engaged to an assassinating thierthat shed 
the gor^of my pi ? Dd you— do you think, ma'am— that I was very fond of such 
dirt beneath my feet, as I couldn't condescend to touch with kitchen-tongs, without 
blacking and crocking myself by the contract ? Do you, ma’am — do you ? Oh 
base and degrading 'Tilda 1 " 

With these reproaches Miss Squcers flung the door wide open, and disclosed to 
the eyes of the astonished Browdies and Nicholas, not only her own symmetrical 
form, arsaycd in<%be chaste white garments before described (a little dirtier), but 
the form of her brother and father, the pair of Wackfords. < . v. 

“ This is the hend, is it ? " continued Miss Squeers, who, being excited, ispirated 
her h’s strongly ; “ this is the hend, is it, of all my farbearance and friendship for 
that double-faced thing— that viper, that — that — ^mermaid?", (Miss Squeers hesi- 
tated a long time for this last epithet, and brought it out triumphantly at last, as if 
it quite clinched the business.) “ This is the hend, is it, of all my bearing with her 
deceitfulness, her lowness, her falseness, her laying herself out to catch the admira- 
tion of vulgar minds, in a way which made me blush for my— for my——" 

“Gender,’' suggested Mr. Squeers, regarding the spectators with a malevolent 
eye— literally a malevolent eye. 

“Yes," said Miss Squeers; “but I thank my stars that my ma’ is of the 
si\nic " 

“Hear, hear I" remarked Mr. SqueSrs; “and I evish shewas^iere to have a 
scratch at this company," e 

“ This is the hend, is it," said Miss Squeers, tossing her head, and looking con- 
temptuously at the floor, “of my taking notice of that rubbishifig creature, and 
demeaning myself to patronise her ? " 

“ Oh, come,’’ rejoined Mrs. Browdie, disregarding all the endeavours of her 
spouse to restrain her, and forcing herself into a front row, “don't talk such 
nonsense as that,’’ 

“ Have I not patronised you, ma'am?" demanded Miss Squeers. 

“No," returned Mrs. Browdie. 

“Iwill^t Id^ for blushes in sucl^ a quarter,” said Miss Squeers, haughtily, 
“ for that countenance is a stranger to everything but hignominiousness and red- 
faced boldness." • 

“ I say," interposed Jolfo Browdie, nettled by these accumulated attacks on his 
wife, “ dra' it mild, dra* it mild,” 

“You, Mr. Drow'die^" said Miss Squeers, taking him. up very quickly, “I pity. 
I have no feeling fWyou, sir, but one of unliquidated pity." 

“Oh I" said John. 

t“No,’’ ftierMiss Squeers. looking .sideways at her parent, “altliough I am a 
queer bridesmaid, and shatCi be a bride in n hurry, and although my husband 
be in luck, I entertain no sentiments towards you, sir, but sentiments of 

jMQr." o 

Here Miss Squeers looked sideways at her fatlier again, who looked sideways at 
her, os much as to say, “ There you had him.” 

know what you’ve got to go through," said Miss Squeers, shaking her 
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curls violently. V J know what life is before you, and if you was my bitterest and 
deadliest enemy, i, could ^tsh you nothing worse.” 

“Couldn't you wish to be married to him yourself, if that was the case?” in* 
quired Mrs. Browdie, with great suavity of manner. * 

“Oh, ma'am, how witty you are," retorted Miss Squeers with a low curtsey, 
“ almost Is witty, ma'am, as you are clever, ^pw very clever it was in you, ma’am, 
to choose a time when I had gone to tea with my pa, and was sure^iot to come back 
without being fetched 1 What a pity you never thought that other people fhight be 
£is clever as yourself, and spoil your plans ! " 

“ You won't vex me, child, with such airs as these," said the late Miss Price, 
assuming the matron. 

“Don’t missis me, ma'am, if you please," returned Miss Squeers, sharply. I'll 
not bear it. Is this the hend " ’ • • • 

“ Dang it a'.'^^ed John Browdie, impatiently. “ Say thee say out, Fanny, and 
mak si!N it's the end, and dinnot ask nobody whether it is or not." 

“ Thanking you for your q^vice. which was not required, Mr. Browdie," returned 
Miss Squeers, with laborious politeness, “have the goodness not to presume to 
meddle with my christiiwi name. Even my pity shall never make me forget what’s 
due to myself, Mr. Browdie. 'Tilda," said Miss Sc^ueers, with such a sudden 
accession of violence that John started in his boots, “ I throw you off for ever, miss. 
I abandon you. I renounce you. I wouldn't,” cried Miss Squeers in a solemn 
voice, “ have a child named 'Tilda — not to save it from its grave." 

“ As for the matther o’ that," observed John, “it'll be time eneaf to think aboot 
naming of it when it cooms." 

“John 1 " interposed his wife, “ don’t tease her." 

“Oh! Teafe, indeed I " ,cried Miss Squeers, bridling up. “Tease, indeed I 
He I he I Tease, too I No,^on't tease her. Consider her feelings, pray ! " 

“ If it's fated that listeners are never to hear any good of themselves," said Mrs. 
Browdie, “ I edh’t help it, and I am very sorry for it. But I will say, Fanny, that 
times out of number I have spoken so kindly of you behind your txick, that even 
you could have found no fault with what I said." 

“ Oh, I dare say not, ma’am ! " cried Miss Squeers, with another curtsey. “ Best 
thanks to you for your goodness, and begging and praying you not to be hard upon 
me another time ? " 

“ I don't know," resumed Mrs. Browdie, “ that I have said anything very bad of 
you, even now — at all events, what 1 did say was quite true*; ljj|f( if I [lave, I am 
very sorry for it, and I beg your pardon. You have said much worse cJ me, scores 
of times, Fanny ; but I have never borne, any malice to you, •and I liope you’ll not 
bear any to me." 0 

Miss Squeers made no more direct reply than surveying her former friend from 
top to toe, and elevating l\pr nose in the air with ineffable disdain. But some indis- 
tinct allusions to a “ puss," and a “minx,” and a “ con tem^iMb creature," escaped 
her ; and this, together with a severe biting of the lips, great difficulty in swallowing, 
and very frequent comings and goings of breath, seemed to imply tW feehngs w^e 
swelling in Miss Squeers’s bosom tbo great for utterance. * 

While the foregoing conversation was proceeding, Master Wackford, finding 
himself unnoticed, and feeling his preponderating inclinations strong upon lv’m» had 
by littte and little sidled up to the table and attacked the food with such slight 
skirmishing as drauring his fingers round and round the inside of the plates, and 
afterwards sudking them with infinite relish— picking the bread, fuid dragging tbq 
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pieces pver the surface of the butter— pocketing lumps of ^sugar, p^tending all the 
time to be absorbed in thought— and so fortlL Finding that ncP interference was 
attempted with thes^ small liberties, he gmduall;^ mounted to greater, and, after 
helping himself to a moderately good cold collation, was, by this time, deep in the 
pie. 

^ Nothing of this had been unobsdhred by Mr. Squeers, who, as long as the atlen- 
don of tjie comjftiny was fixed upon other subjects, bugged himself to think that 
his son and heir should be fattening at the enemy's expense. But there being now 
an appearance of a temporary calm, in which the proceedings of little Wackford 
could scarcely fail to be observed, he feigned to be aware of the circumstance for 
the first time, and inflicted upon the face of that young gentleman a slap that made 
the very tea-cups ring, 

'' Eating ! ” cri^ Mr. Squeers, *'of what his father’s enemies has left i It’s fit to 
poison you, you unnat’ral boy.” « ,, 

“ It wean'i hurt him,” said John, apparently very much relieved by the prospect 
of having a man in the quarrel ; ** let 'un eat. I wish the whole school was here. 
I'd give 'em soom’ut to stay their unfort'nate stomachs wi’, if I spent the 1^ penny 
I had!” ‘ • 

Squeers scowled at him with the worst and most malicious expression of which 
his face was capable— it was a face of remarkable capability, too, in that way— and 
shook his fist stealthily. 

*' Coom, coom, schoolmeasther,” said John, dinnot make a fool o’ thysdf ; for 
if I Wcis to sheakc mine— only once— thou’d fa' doon wi’ the wind o’ it.” 

*’ It was you, was it,” returned Squeers, “that helped off my runaway boy? It 
was you, was it ? ” ^ 

“Mel” returned John, in a loud tone. “Yes, it wl? me, coom ; wa’at o’ that ! 
It wa’ me. Noo then ! ” ^ 

“ You hear him say he did it, my child 1 ” said Squeers, appealin^to his daughter. 

“ You hear him say he did it ? " 

“Did it!” cried John. “I'll teU 'ee more; hear this, too. If thou'd got 
another runaway boy. I’d do it agean. If thou’d got twonty roonaway boys. I’d 
do it twonty times ower, and twonty more to Ihot ; and I tell thee mote.” said 
John, “ noo my Wood is oop, that thou'rt an old ra’ascal ; and that it's weel for 
thou, thou be’ St an old ’un, or I'd ha’ poonded thee to flour, when thou told an 
honest mun hoo’ Uiou'd licked that poor chap in t’ coorch.” 

“An houest mSk I cried Squeers, vvkh a sneer. 

“Ah ! an honest man,” replied John ; “honest in ought but ever putting legs 
under seame table wi' such as thou," 

“ Scand.al I ” said Squeerl, exultingiy. “ Two witnesses to it ; Wackford knows 
the nature of an oath, he does— we shall have you there, sir. Rascal, eh?” Mr. 
Seducers took out h»p^ket-book and made a note of it,« “ Very good« I should 
say that was worth mil twenty pound at the next assizes, without the honesty, sir.” 

“’Soizes,” ^ed John, “thou'd betther not talk to me a’ 'Solzes. Yorkshire 
schools have been shone up at 'soizes sdore noo^ mun, and it’s a tickliah sobjact td 
revive, I can tell ye.” 

Mr. Squeers shook his head id a threatening manner, looking very with 
passion \ and taking his daughter's arm, and dragging little Wackford bjf the hgftd, 
x^^ted towards the door. 

“As for you,” said Squeers, turning tound and addressing Nichdaiii, who, tev 
Had caused him to smart pretty soundly on d forftidr odeai^on. • 
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ai&y ^nrt In ito dtseussioii* 1 ain't down upon you beTdm tofig. 

YcSm'n ^[0 a kidnappingf of^ys» will yon? Take caw their fathers don’t turn up— 
tnatk that<->take care thdr fathers don> turn tip, and send ’em bat^ to me to do aa 
I Hke with, in spite of you/' * 

I am not afraid of that,'* rteplied Nicholas, shrugging his shoulders con- 
temptuously, and turning away. % 

**Ain't you?" retorted SquOers, with a diabolical look. **Sow tlien, come 
along. ' • 

*' I Ifeve such society, with my pa’, for Aevcr," said MisS Squeers, looking con- 
tcmptuously and loftily round. I am defiled by breathing the air with such 
creatures. Poor Mr. Browdie I He ! he I he ! I do pity him, that I do ; he‘s so 

deluded ! He I he 1 he 1 Artful and designing ’Tilda I ’’ 

With this sudden relapse into the sternest and most majestic wrath, Mis% Squeers 
swept fi^m th^ 4 pom ; and, having sustained her dignity until the last possible 
mometiiSvas heard to sob and scream and struggle in the passage. 

John Browdie remained sjanding behind the table, looking from his wife to 
Nicholas, %nd back again, with his mouth wide open, until his hand accidentally 
fell upon the tankard of^lc, when he took it up, and having obscured his features 
therewith for some time, drew a long breath, handed It over to Nicholas, and rang 
the bell. 

" Here, waither," said John, briskly, '*look alive here. Tak’ these things awa’, 
and let's have soomat broiled for sooper— -vary comfortable and plenty o' — at ten 
O’clock. Bring soom brandy and soom wather, and a pair 0 ’ slippers— the largest 
pair in the house— and be quick aboot it. Dash my wig I " said John, rubbing his 
hands, “ there's no ganging oot to neeght, noo, to fetch anybody whoam, and 
ecod, we’ll begin to spend th« evening in airnest.^' 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

OFFICIATES AS A KIND OF GENTLEMAN USHER, IN BRINGING VARIOUS PEOPLE 

TOGETHER. 

The storm had long given place to a calm ^he most profoundfan^the evening was 
pretty far advanced— indeed, supper w’as over, and the process of difestion pro- 
ceeding as ihvourably as, under the influence of complete tranquillity, cheerful 
conversation, and a moderate allowance of brandy and water, most wise men cott’- 
versaiit with the anatomy and functions of the human frame will consider that it 
ought to have proceeded, when the three friends, or as one might say, both in a 
civil and religious sense, and with proper deference and regfirMo the holy state of 
matrimony, the two friends (Mr. and Mrs. Browdie counting as no more than one), 
were startled by the noise of loud and angry threatenings below-Sti^Sj which pre- 
sently attained so high a pitch, and were conveyed besides in language so lowering, 
sanguinary, and ferocious, that it could hardly have been surpasMd, if there had 
actually bc^ a Saracen's head then present in the establishment, wpporte^ on the 
Shoulders and surmounting the trunk of a real, live, furious^ and most unappeasable 
Saracen. 

This tunboiii instead of quickly subsiding kfler the first outbunt (as lurifiblls not 
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nhfrequently do, whether in tav6ms, legiij^ative assemblies, or elsq^here) into a mere 
grumbling and growling squabble, increased every moment ; |ind althougli the 
^ole diq appeared to raised by but one pair of lungs, yet that one pair was of 
so powerful a qualilj^, and repeated such%ord5 as '^scoundrel," “rascal," “inso- 
lent puppy," and a variety of expletives no less flattering to the party addressed, 
with such great relish and streng^i of tone, that a dozen voices raisedlin concert 
under any ordinary circumstances would have made far less uproar and created 
much Sfliallcr consternation. 

“Why, what’s the matter?" said Nicholas, moving hastily towards the door. 

John Browdie was striding in the same direction when Mrs. Browdie turned pale, 
and, leaning back in her chair, requested him with a faint voice to take notice, that 
if he ran into any danger it was her intention to fall into hysterics immediately, and 
that the^consequ^nces might be more serious than he thought for. John looked 
rather disconcerted by this intelligence, though there w'as a lurking grin on his face 
at the same lime ; but, being quite unable to keep out of the fray, ne con;);<?bmised 
the matter by tucking his wife’s arm under his <^n, and, thus acepmpanied, 
followed Nicholas downstairs with all speed. « 

The passage outside the coffee-room door was the scenetof disturbance, and here 
were congregated the coffee-room customers and waiters, together with two or three 
coachmen and helpers from the yard. These had hastily assembled round a young 
man who from his appearance might have been a year or two older than Nicholas, 
and who, besides having given utterance to the defiances just now described, seemed 
to ®ven greater lengths in his indignation, inasmuch as his feet 

had no other covering than a pair of stockings, while a couple of slippers lay at no 
great distance from the head of a prostrate figure in an opposite corner, who bore 
the appearance of having been shot into his present retreat by means of a kick, and 
complimented by having the slippers flung about his ears afterwards. 

The coftce-room customers, and the waiters, and the coachmen, and the helpers 
— ^not to mention a barmaid who was looking on from behind an open sash-window 
— seemed at that moment, if a spectator might judge from their winks, nods, and 
muttered exclamations, strongly disposed to take part against the young gentleman 
in the stockings. Observing this, and that the young gentleman was nearly of his 
own age, and had in nothing the appearance of an habitual brawler, Nicholas, 
impelled by such feelings as will influence young men sometimes, felt a very strong 
disposition to side with the weaker party, and so thrust himself at once into the 
centre of the and in a more emphatic tone, perhaps, than circumstances 

might seenf to warrant, demanded wh«ft nil that noise was about. 

“Hallo !" said onp of the men from the yard, “this is somebody in disguise, 
this is," ♦ 

V. “ Room for the eldest son of the Emperor of Roosher, gen’l’men I" cried another 
fellow. 

Disregarding thr?e«sallies, which were uncommonly well received, as sallies at 
the expanse of the best-dressed persons in a crowd usually Are, Nicholas glanced 
carelessly roifnid, and addressing the young gentleman, who had by this time 
picked Up his slippers, and thrust his feet into them, repeated his inquiries with a 
courteous air. 

' * A mere nothing I " ho replied. 

At tliis a murmur was raised by the ]ookers-on» and some of the boldest cried, 
•*Oh, indeed 1— Wasn’t it, though ?— Nothing, eh?— He c*tlled that nothing* did 
for him if he found it nothing." These and many other expressions of 
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irqm^l ctlsappr«(9Utio»< having Vm or three of the out-of-ddbr ' 

jf^oW$ began ^to»l^$fI«i> f^icboliU and ^^ 3 roung gentleman who had made th6 
noiiie : stumbling against, tfadbi. bjr aocldent< and treading on their toes, and so 
forth* But this being a nmhd*^gaine, tnd one not necessadly limited to three or 
four players, was open to John Browdie too, who, bursting into the little crowd- to 
the great^error of his wife— and falling about jn all directions— now to the right, 
now to the left, now forwards, now backwards, and accidentally jjriving his elbow 
through, the hat of the tallest helper, who had been particularly active, speedily 
caused the odds to wear a very different appearance ; while more than one stout 
fdlow limped away to a respectful distance, anathematising with tears in his eyes 
the heavy tread and ponderous feet of the burly Yoj^kshireman. 

'^Let me sec him do it again," said he who bad been kicked into the comer, 
rising as he spoke, apparently more from the fear of John Browgie's inadvertently 
treading upongjipi, than from any desire to place himself on equal terms with his 
late 9!%sary. “ Let me see him do it again. That’s all." 

" Let me hear you make jhose remarks again," said the young man, " and I’ll 
knock thSt head of yours in among the wine-glasses behind you there." 

Here a waiter who had been rubbing his hands in excessive enjoyment of the 
scene, so long as only the breaking of heads was in question, adjured the spectators 
with great earnestness to fetch the police, declaring that otherwise murder would 
be surely done, and that he was responsible for all the glass and china on the 
premises. 

“ No one need trouble himself to stir," said the young gentleman. " I ftn going 
to remain in the house all night, and shall be found here in the momiug if there is * 
any assault to answer for." 

" What did^ou strike hin^^, for ? " .asked one of the bystanders. 

" Ah i what did you strik^him for?" demanded the others. 

The unpopular gentleman looked coolly round, and addressing himself to 
Nicholas, said # 

“You inquired just now what was the matter here. The matter is simply this. 
Yonder person, who was drinking with a friend in the coffee-room when 1 took my ^ 
seat there for half an hour before going to bed (for I have just come off a journey, 
and preferred stopping here to-night to going home at this hour where I was not 
expected until to-morrow), chose to express himself in very disrespectful, and inso- 
lently familiar terms, of a young lady, whom I recognised from his description and 
other circumstances, and whom I have the honour to kno\|^ ^ he spoke loud 
enough to be overheard by the other guesA who were present, I infomf^d him most 
civilly that he was mistaken in his conjectures, which wcrc^of an offensive nature, 
and requested him to forbear. He did so for a little time, but as he chose to renew 
his conversation when leaving the room, in a more offensive strain than before, I 
could not refrain from making after him and facilitating his departure by a kick, 
which reduced him to the posture in which you saw him jifistmow. 1 am the best 
judge of my own affairs, I take it," said the young man, who had certainly not ♦ 
quite recovered from his recent heat ; ** if anybody here thinks proi%r to make this 
quarrel his own, I have not the smallest earthly objection, I do assure hiA." * 

Of all p6ssible courses of proceeding under the circumstances detailed, there was 
certainly not one which, in his then state of mind, could have appeared more laud- 
able to Nicholas than this. There were not many subjects of dispute .whicn at that 
moment could have come home to his o\m breast more powerfully, for having the 
unknown uppermost in his thoughts, it naturally occuned to him that lie would 
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l)2ve done jti$t the swne if liny aud^^is bt hb 

hearing to speak lightly of W. Infiuehced ihe^ iboh'iHde^tifi^jrhin eap6uf0 
tlie young gentiemag's quarrel with great ivamth, prete^lng that he had. mine 
quite right, and that he resided him for it { whioh John Brpivdie (albeit not quite 
clear as to the merits) immediately protested too, with not inferior vehem^ce. 

*^Let him take care, that’s all,'»said the defeated party, who Was being rubbed 
down by#i waiteif after his recent fall on the dusty boards. ” He don't knb^ q^e 
about for nothing, I can tell him that. A pretty state of things, if a man isn't to 
admire a handsome girl without being beat to pieces for it 1” 

This reflection appeared to have great weight with the young lady in the b^, 
who (adjusting her cap as she %poke, and glancing at a mirror) declared that it 
would be a very pretty state of things indeed ; and that if people were to be 
punished for actiofts so innocent and natural as that, there would be more people 
to be knocked down than there would be people to knock them d#^, nnd 
wondered what the gentleman meant by it, that she did. ^ 

" My dear girl," said the young gentleman in a low*voice, advancing tojyards the 
sash-window. ^ • 

Nonsense, sir 1" replied the young lady sharply, smiling though as she turned 
aside, and biting her lip (whereat Mrs. Browdie, who w'as still standing on the 
stairs, glanced at her with disdain, and called to her husband to come away). 

** No, but listen to me," said the young man. ** If admiration of a pretty face 
were crintinal, I should be the most hopeless person alive, for I cannot resist one. 
It has the most extraordinary efTcct upon me, checks and* controls me in the most 
furious and obstinate mood. You see what an effect yours has had upon me 
already." r 

“Oh, that's very pretty," replied the young lady, tofsing her head, “but 

"Yes, I know it’s very pretty," said the yoling bian, looking with an air of 
admiration into the barmaid's face. “ I said so, you know, just thj^ moment. But 
beauty should be spoken of respectfully— respectfully, and in proper terras, and 
with a becoming sense of its worth and excellence, whereas this fellow has no more 
notion--^" 

The young lady interrupted the 'conversation at this point, by thrusting her head 
cut of the bar-window, and inquiring of the waiter in a shrill voice whether that 
young man who had been kno^cd down was going to stand in the passage all 
night, or whctheylie^ entrance was to be left clear for other people? *1116 waiters 
taking the* Wnt, and' communicating iieto the hostlers, were not slow to change 
thdr tone too, and the ^result was« that the unfortunate victim was bundled out in a 
twinkling. 

“ I am sure I have seen tlmt fellow before," said Nicholas, 

“ Indeed { " replied his new acquaintance. 

“lam certain of^,V said Nicholas, pausing to reflect. “Where can 1 have— 
t slop i— yes, to be sure— he belongs to a register-office up at the vest end of |he 
town, 1 knevifS recollected the face.’' 

It was, hide^, Tom— the ugly clerk. 

“That's odd enough!*’ said Nicholas, ruminating upon the 
whidithat register-office seemed to start up and stare him in th^f^ 
and theit* and when he least expected it. 

“ I am much obliged to you for your hind advocacy of my ffiost 

needed an advocate," said the young man laughing, and drawing 4 

j^et. ’'l^bapsyott'ftdomethe^vourtoletmelomwvWoldto&nk j^^ 
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; NIchofes took tlfc cftrd. at ft as be returned the ebm^ 

jfAinienti evinced vcity great surprise. 

. ''Kir. tVank Cheerybie t said Nicholaau ** Purely not the of Cheeryble 

Bikers, urbo is expected to-morrow 1 “ 

don't^ually call myself the nephetr of the firm/* returned Mr. Frank, good- 
hunfouredlyi "but of the two excellent indlvidualt who compose it, I am proud to 
Say i am the nephew. And you, 1 see, are Mr. Nickleby, of whom# have hg^rd so 
' L llns is a most unexpected meeting, but not the less welcome I assure 

. ^OUi** 

^ Nicholas letponded tO these compliments with others of the same kind, and they 
> sho^ hands warmly. Then he introduced John Browdie, who had remained in a 
State of great admiration ev^ since the young lady in the bar had been so skilfully 
■, tlron' over to the right side. Then Mrs. John Browdie was introdilbed, an<f finally 
' they (U^gffint updiirs together and spent the next half-hour with great satisfaction 
and mutum entertainment; Mrs. John Browdie beginning the convemtlon by 
-declmfng thpA of all the madePup things she ever saw» that young woman betow- 
stairs was the vainest andjthe plainest. 

This Mr." Frank Cheeryble, although, to Judge from, what had recently taken 
place, a hot-headed young man (which is not an absolute'piiracle and phenomenon 
in nature), was a sprightly, good-humoured, pleasant feHoW. with much, both in his 
countenance and disposition, that reminded Nicholas very strongly of the kind- 
hearted brothers. His manner was as unaffected as theirs, and his demeanour full 
of that heartiness which, tw most people who have Anything generous in their com- 
position, is peculiarly prepossessing. Add to this, that he was good-looking and 
intelligent, had g plentiful share of vivacify, was extremely cheerful, and accom- 
modated himself in five minut^* time to all John Browdie's oddities with as much 
ease as if he had known him frdkn a boy ; and it will be a source of no great wonder 
that, when they p^ted for the night, he had produced a most favourable impression, 
not only upon the worthy Yorkshireman and his wife, but upon Nicholas also, who, 
revolving all these things in his mind as he made the best of his way home, arrited 
at the conclusion that he had laid the foundation of a most agreeable and desirable 
acquaintance. # 

" But it's a most extraordinary thing about that register-office fellow 1 thought 
Nicholas. " Is it likely that this nephew cAn kno^V anything about that beautiful 
girl ? When Tbn Linkinwater gave me to understand the oth^ ^y that he was 
coming to take a share in the business here, He said he had been superintending it 
in Germany for four years, and that during the last six months he had been engaged 
in establishing an agency in the north of England. That*| /our years and a half- 
four years and a half. She can't be more than seventeei#-say eighteen at the out- 
side. She was quite a child when he went away, then. 1 should say he knew 
nothing about h^ and had never seen her, so ^ can give msn^informaiioh. At 
all events," thought Nicholas, comitig to real point in his mmd, there oati be 
no danger of any prior occupation of her affections in that quarter ^that's (juite 
dear." • • 

Is selfi^mess a necessary ingr^lent in the composition of that passion called love, 
or does it deserve all the fine things which poets, in the exercise of theijr undoubted 
vocation, have said of it? '^ere are, no doubt, authenticated Instanoea of gentlemen 
ba^g i^ven, up ladies and ladles having given up gentlemen to meritomus rivals, 
under ejittmins^cee pf great high-mindedne^ ; but it ^ quite eat^ished that the 
maj^ty of iadSesand g^eiheahavenot niadea virftig'tf£nfe6fifesity, and nobly 
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resigned what was t>eyond their reach « as a private soldier might register a vow 
never to accept the order of the Garter, or a poor* curate ef great piety and, 
learning, but of no family— save a very large family of children— might renounce a 
bishopric? ^ ^ 

Here was Nicholas Nickleby, who would have scorned the thought of counit^ 
how the chances stood of his rising in favour or fortune with the Brother^ Cheerybie» 
now that their i^phew had returned, already deep in calculations whether that same 
nephew was likely to rival him in the affections of the fair unknown— discussing the 
matter with himself, too, as gravely as if, with that one exception, it were all setded ; 
and recurring to the subject again and again^ and feeling quite indignant and ill-used 
at the notion of anybody else making love to one with whom he had never exchanged 
a word in all liis life. To be sure, he exaggerated rather than depreciated the merits > 
of his sew acquaintance ; but still he took it as a kind of personal offence that he 
should have any merits at all— in the eyes of this particular you^^^Iady, that is ; for 
elsewhere he was quite welcome to have as many as he pleased. Th^'X^s un- 
doubted selfishness in all this, and yet Nicholas of a most free and generous 
nature, with as few mean or sordid thoughts, perhaps, as ever fell to the lot of any 
man ; and there is no reason to suppose that, being in dove, he felt and thought 
differently from other people in the like sublime condition. 

He did not stop to set on foot an inquiry into his train of thought or state of 
feeling, however, but went thinking on all the way home, and continued to dream 
on in t^e same strain all night. For, having satisfied himself that Frank Checryble 
could have no knowledge of, or acquaintance with the^ mysterious young lady, it 
began to occur to him that even he himself might never see her again ; upon which 
hypothesis he built up a very ingenious succession of tormenting ideas which answered 
his purpose even better than the vision of Mr. Frank Chceryblc, afid tantalised and 
worried him, Wcokkig and sleeping. » 

Notwithstanding all that has been said and sung to the contrary, there is no well- 
established case of morning having either deferred or hastened approach by the 
term of an hour or so for the mere gratification of a splenetic feeling against some 
unoffending lover : the sun having, in the discharge of his public duty, as the books 
of precedent report, invariably riwn according to the almanacks, and without suffer- 
ing himself to be swayed by any private considerations. So, morning came as usual, 
and with it business hours, and with them Mr. Frank Cheeryble,' and with him a 
long train of smiles and welcomes from the worthy brothers, and a more grave and 
clcrk-likf,J>ut'ii5ar^y less hearty rec^tion from Mr. Timothy Linkinwater. 

"‘That Mr. Frank and Mr. Nickleby should have met last night," said Tim 
Linkinwater, getting^ slowly off his stod, and looking round the counting-house 
with his back planted s^inst the desk, as was his custom when he had anything 
very particular to say — “that those two young men should have met last night in 
that manner is, I say, a coincidence — a remarkable coincidence. Why, I don’t 
l)c1ieve now," ndbuef Tim, taking off his spectacles, and smiling as with gentle 
pride, “ that^there's stich a place in all the world for coincidences as London is 1 

, "I don’t i'now about that," said Mr. Frank ; “ but " 

“Don't know about it, Mr.^ Francis 1*^ interrupted Tim, Avith an obstinate air. 

“ Well, but let us know. If there fs any better place for such things, where is it ? 
Is it ia Europe? No, that it isn’t Is it in Asia ? Why, of course it’s not. Is it 
in Africa? Not a bit of it. Is it in America? You know better ^han tl^t» at all 
events. Well, then," said Tim. folding his arms resolutely. “ where is it?” 

I was not about tp dispute the point. Tim," said young (3s*^ble^. laun^ing. 
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** X am Qot such aPhcretic that. AH I^^as going to say was, that I hold mysetf 
under an obligatidh to the coincidence, tfiat^s all." 

, Oh ! if you don’t dispute it," said Tim, quite satisfied, ** tiiat’s aitother thing. 
X^tell you what though— I wish you had. X wish you or anybody would. I would 
so put that man down," said Tim, tapping the forefinger of his left hand empha- 
tically witn his spectacles^ *'so put that man do^ by argument " 

It was quite impossible to find language to express the degree o^mental frostra- 
tion to which such an adventurous wight would be reduced in the keen encounter 
with Tim Linkinwater, so Tim gave up the rest of his declaration in pure lack of 
words, and mounted his stool again. 

We may consider ourselves, brother Ned," said Charles, after he had patted 
Tim Linkinwater approvingly on the back, ^^very fortunate in having two such 
young men about us as our nephew Frank and Mr, Nickleby. ^It should be a 
sourc^of^eat satisfaction and pleasure to us." 

*' Ccrminly, Charles, certainly," returned the other. 

“ Of Tim," added brother Ned, “ I say nothing whatever, because Tim is a mere 
child— an 8ifant~a npbody— that we never think of or take into account at all. 
'Fim, you villain, what d<f you say to that, sir? " 

'* I am jealous of both of ’em," said Tim, ‘'and mean to look out for another 
situation ; sd provide yourselves, gentlemen, if you please." 

'I'im thought this such an exquisite, unparalleled, and most extmordinary joke, 
that he laid his pen upon the inkstand, and rather tumbling off his stool than^etting 
down with his usual deliberation, laughed till he was quite faint, shaking his head 
all the time so that little particles of powder Hew palpably about the office. Nor 
were the brothers at all behind-hand, for they laughed almost as heartily at tlie 
ludicrous idea o^ any voluntary separation been themselves and old Tim. Nicholas 
and Mr. Frank laughed quite Iwistcrously, perhaps to conceal some other emotion 
awakened by this little incident (and, so indeed, did the three old fellows after the 
first burst), so peftiaps there was as much keen enjoyment and relish in tliat laugh 
altogether, as the politest assembly ever derived from the most poignant witticism 
uttered at any one person's expense. 

** Mr. Nickleby," said brother Charles, calling him aside, and taking him kindly by 
the hand, ‘ ‘ I — I— am anxious, my dear sir, to see that you are properly and comfortably 
settled in the cottage. We cannot allow those who serve us well to labour under 
any privation or discomfort that it is in our power to remove. I wish, too, to see 
your mother and sister— to know them, Mr. jilickleby, and havif aSfoppAmuiiity of 
relieving their minds by assuring them that any trifling service we have been able to 
do them is a great deal more thfin repaid by the zeal and ardohr you display. Not 
a word, my dear sir, I beg. To-morrow is Sunday. I*shall make bold to come 
out at tea-time, and take the chance of finding you at home ; if you are not, you 
Ipiow, or the ladies should fed a delicacy in being intruded qp. and would rather 
not be known to me just now, why I can come again another tilRe ; any other time 
would do for me. X.et it remain upon that understanding. Brother I^d, my dear 
fdlow, let me have a word with you this way.” ^ , • 

The twins Went out of the office arm-in-arm, and Nicholas, who saw in this act 
of kindness, and many others of which he had been the subject that morning, . only 
' so tnnny delicate renewals on the arrival of their nephew of the kind assurances 
which the brothers had given him in his absence, could scarcely feel sufficient 
admiration and gratitu^ for such e^raordinary consideration. 

The tnt^gence that they were to. have a-visitqr— and such a visitor— nejtt day, 
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awakened L. the bceast qH Mrs. Nicklebv mingled feelings of exujtatioil and regre| ; 
for whereas on the one hand she hailed ft as an omen her sp^y restomtlon to 
good society^ and the almost-forgotten pleasures of morning caJls and evening tea- 
drinkings, she could not. on the other, but reflect with bitterness of spirit on the 
absence of a silver teapot with an ivory knob on the lid, and a milk-jug to match, 
which had been the pride of hqj^ heart in days of yore, and had beeewkept from 
year's end to year's end wrapped up in wash-leather on % certain top-shdf which 
now pfcscnted itself in lively colours to her sorrowing imagination, 

'* I wonder who's got that spice-box,” said Mrs, Nickleby, shafting her head. 

It used to stand in the left-hand comer, next but two to the pickled-onions. You 
remember that splce-box, Kate I” 

" Perfectly well, mamma.” 

**I shouldn't fhink you did, Kate,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, in a severe manner, 
talking about it in that cold and unfeeling way ! If there is any one thing that 
vexes me in these losses more than the losses themselves, I do protkt an^viltare,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby, rubbing her nose with an impas^oned air^ '' that it is to have 
people about me who take things with such provoking calmness.” <t 
“ My dear mamma,” said Kate, stealing her arm roundhet mother's neck, ** why 
do you say what 1 know you cannot seriously mean or think, or why be angry with 
me for being happy and content ? You and Nicholas are left tome, we are together 
once again, and what regard can I have for a few trifling things of which we never 
feel th^ want ? When I have seen all the misery and desolation that death can 
bring, and known the lonesome feeling of being solitary and alone in crowds, and 
aU the agony of sejmration in grief and poverty when we most needed comfort and 
support from each other, can you wonder that I look upon this as a place of such 
delicious quiet and rest, that with you beside me ( have nothing to wish for or 
regret ? There was a time, and not long since, wjen all the comforts of our old 
home did come back upon me, I own, very often^ftener than you would think 
perhaps—but I affected to care nothing for them, in the hope tha^ you would so be 
brought to regret them less. I was not insensible, indeed. I might have felt happier 
if 1 had been. Dear mamma,” said Kate, in great agitation, " 1 know no difference 
between this home and that in which we were all so happy for so many years, except 
that the kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached on earth has passed^n peace to 
heaven,” 

“ Kate, my dear Kate," cried Mrs. Nickleby, folding her in her arms. 

I h^ve sofl^nftevi thought,” sobbed Kate, *'of all his kind words — of the last 
time he looked into my little bedroomi'as he passed upstairs to bed, and said, * God 
bless you, darling.’ <Therc was a paleness in his face, mamma--ihe broken 

I know it was— I little thiought so— then ” 

A gush of tears came to her relief, and Kate laid her head upon her mother's 
breast, and wept like a little child. 

It is an exqi^it^ ahd beautiful thing in our nature, that when the heart is touched 
and softened by some tranquil happiness affectionate feelings the men^my of the 
^dcad corned over it most powerfully and inesistlbly. It would a^ost seem as 
though'' our better thoughts and syn^th^ were charms, in virtue of whteh the 
soul is enabled to h<fld some vague end mysterious interepurse with the spirits of 
those^^whom we dearly loved in life. AU^ I how often and how long sniy Itiose < 
patient angels hover a^ve us, wat^d^ for the sprilwhidb is sos^dom utterec^ and. 
$0 scum forgotten I ; 

Ppor Mrs. Nickleby, accustomied to gi^ utterance to wt^nevcr egme 
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{n iMtr mind. ha^. neyw qonqeived tlbe ^^sibility of hei^daughter's dwelUniT ^pon 
these thoughts in secreti the mpre especiaUy as no hgrd trial or querulona re|nroach 
had ever drawn them Irom her. But now* when the happiness of all that Nichoiad 
had just told them, and of their qew and peaceful life, brought these recollections 
so strongly upon Kate that she could not suppress them, hlrs. Nickleby began to 
have a gUmmering that she had been rather jjjiotightlcss now and then, and was 
conscious of something Itjke self-reproach as she embraced her dati|[hter, and yielded 
to the emotions whidi such a conversation naturally awakened. ^ 

there was a mighty bustle that night, and a vast quantity of preparation for the 
expected viator, and a very large nosegay was brought from a gardener s hard by, 
and cut up into a number of very small ones, with wliich Mrs. Ntckleby would have 
garnished the little sitting-room, in a style that certainly could not have failed to 
attract anybody's attention, if Kate had not olTcred to spore he^ the trouble, and 
arrange them in the prettiest and neatest manner possible. If the cottage ever 
loolM^^tty, ffbust liave been on such a bright and sunshiny day as the next day 
was. Bm Smike's pride in the garden, or Mrs. Niukldi>y’s in the condition of the 
furniture,fOr Kate's in everyUiing. was nothing to the pride with which Nicholas 
looked at Kate herself ;^and surely the costliest mansion in all England might have 
found in her beautiful face and graceful form its most exquisite and peerless 
ornament. 

About six o'clock in the afternoon Mrs. Nickleby thrown into a great flutter 
of spirits by the long-expected knock at the door, nor was this flutter at all com- 
posed by the audible tread of two pair of boots in the passage, which Mrs.Vickleby 
augured, in a breathless stale, must be ** the tw6 Mr, Cheerybles ; " as it certainly 
was, though not the two Mrs. Nickleby expected, because it was Mr. Charles 
Chceryble anck his nephew ^r. Frank, who made a thousand apologies for his 
intrusion, winch Mrs. Nicklel^ (having teaspoons enough and to spare for all) most 
graciously mceived. Nor dia the appearance of this unexpected visitor occasion 
the least embar||ssment (save in Kate, and that only to the extent of a blush or two 
at first), for the old gentleman was so kind and cordial, and the young gentleman 
imitated him in this respect so well, tliat the usual siiflhess and formality of a first 
meeting showed no signs of appearing, and Kate really more than once detected 
herself in the very act of wondering when it was going to begin. 

At the tea-table there was plenty of conversation on a great variety of subjects, 
nor were there wanting jocose matters of discussion, such as they were ; for young 
Mr. Checryble’s recent stay in Germany happening to be nlii^lled to^ old Mr. 
Cheeryble infonned rthe company that tifb ^oresaid young Mr. Chceryble was 
suspected to have fallen deeply in love with the daughter of a certain German 
burgomaster,' This accusation young Mr. Cheeryble §iost indignantly repelled, 
upon which Mrs. Nickleby slyly remarked that she suspected, Irom the very warmth 
of the denial, there must be sometJiing in it. Young Mr. Cheeryble then earnestly 
^ entreated old Mr. Cheeryble to confess that it was all a jest, wlij^h Mr. Cheeryble 
at last did, young Mr. Cheeryble being«o much in earnest about it, that— as Mrs. ^ 
Nickleby said many thousand tUnes afterwards in recalling the he quite 

coloured, " she rightly considered a memorable circumstance, and ofie wort&y 

of reWk, young men not being aa n class, remarkable for modesty or self-denial, 
especially ^en tliere is a lady in the case, when, if they colour at all, it ^ raiber 
their practice to colour j^he story and not themselves. 

After tea there was a walk in tlie garden, and thq evofing betng very fine they 
Strolled out at th^ gate totq some kmos ami j^iyroa^^ and sauntered up 
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and down until it grew qtli^ dark. The^time seemed to pass ver^ quickly with all 
the party. Kate went first, leaning upon -her brother's ^^.'^ndntalking with him 
and Mr. Frank Chc^ble ; and Mrs. Nickldsy and the elder gentleman followed at 
a short distance, the kindness of the good merchant, his interest in the welfare of 
Nicholas, and his admiration of Kate, so operating upon the good lady's feelings, 
that the usual current of her speech was confined within very narrow aiftl circum* 
scribed jlmits. $=mike (who, if he had ever been an object of interest in his life, had 
been one that day) accompani^ them, joining sometimes one group and sometimes, 
the other, as brother Charles, laying his hand upon his sl^oulder, bade him walk' 
with him ; or Nicholas^ooking smilingly round, beckoned him to come and talk 
with the old friend who understood him best, and who cotdd win a smUc into hU''; 
caVe-worn face when none els^ could. ^ 

Pride is one ofinhe seven deadly sins ; but it cannot be the pride of a mother in 
her children, foV th^ is a cohipound of two cardinal vir^es— faltlv ajrid hope, Jhis 
wns the pride which swelled Mrs. Nickleby’s heart thati^ight, and this it which 
left upon her face, glistening in the light when tltey Returned home, traces of the 
most grateful tears she had ever shed. * 

There was a quiet mirth about the little supper which harmonised exactly with 
this tone of feeling, and at length the two gentlemen took their leave. There was 
one circumstance in the leave<takiiig which occasioned a va^rdeal of smiling toiid 
pleasantry, and that was, that Mr. Frank Cheeryble offered his Hand to Kate twice 
over, qi^lc forgetting that he had bade her adieu already. 'IJiis ^as held up by 
the elder Mr. Cheeryble to be a convincing proof that he was thiukirig of his 
German flame, and the jest occalioued immense laughter. So easy is it to move 
light hearts. 

In short, it was a day of serene and tranquil happiness ; and as v/h all have some 
bright day— many of us, let us hope, among a crowdyof others— to which ^we reveft 
with particular delight, so this one was often looked back to afte!;jyards,.^as holdiftg 
a conspicuous place in the calendar of those who shared it. ® 

Was there one exception, and that one he who needed to have been mo^ happy? 

Who was that who, in the silence of'his own chamber, sunk upon hislLnees to 
pray as his first friend had taught him, and folding his bands and stretching thei^ 
wildly in the air, fell upon his face in a passion of bitter grief? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

MR. RALPH NICKLEBY CUTS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. IT WOULD 'ALSO 
APPEAR *:^HE CONTENTS HEREOF, THAT A JOKE, EVEN BETWEEN 

HUSBAND ANtPWlFE, MAY BE SOM^IMES CARRIED TOQ^FAR, 

'^HERE ore s^'me men, who, living with the one object of enriching dtcmselves, no 
matter by what means, and being perfectly conscious of the badness and rascality 
of the means which they will use every day towards this end, nevertheless— 
even tq,themselves— a high tone of rectitude, and shake meir heads and sigh 

over the depravity of the world.’ Sonte of the craftiest sC^HWdrels that walked 
this ca«h, or rathw— fg|*«vmiting implies, at leOst, ai^^srect jposition and the bearing 
of a man>-Mthat ever crawle^ imd crept through lifo by its and narrowest 
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ivays, will graveV jot down in diaries thf events of day, and keep a regular 
debtor and creditor accent with heaven, which sh's^ always show a goating 
bakinee in their own favour. Whether this is a gratuitous (the only gratuitous) 
pan of the falsehc^d and trickery of such men’s lives, or whether they really hope 
to cheat heaven itself, and lay up treasure in the next world" by the same process 
which ha^nabled them to lay up treasure in tlt|5— not to question how it is. so it 
is. ' And, doubtless, such book-keeping (like certain autobiograq|^ies which have 
.en^htened the world) cannot fail to prove serviceatle in the one respect orspariug 
!lio recording angel soipe time and labour. 

Ralph Nickleby w^ not a man of this stamp. Stem, qpyiclding, dogged, and 
Impenetrable, Ralph cated for nothing in life, or beyond it, save the gratification of 
tw^ passions — avarice, the first and predominant app^te of his nature, and hatrcih* 
the sedond. Affecting* to consider himself but a type of all humanity, he was at 
littl^ains to cqpgiedl his tfie character from the world in general, and in his own 
heart ne ^jculted over and cherished every bad design as it had birth. The only 
scriptural admonition 4hat gsdph Nickleby heeded, in the letter, was " know 
thyself.” He knewhimseff w|ll, and choosing to imagine that all mankind were 
cast in the same mould, hated them ; for, though no man hates himself, the coldest 
among having too much self-love for that, yet, most men unconsciously judge 
the world from theiMejyes, and it will be very generally found that those who sneer 
habithally at humdh nature, and affect to despise it, arc among its worst and least 
plcasahH^rsaniplSs. ^ • 

3ut the present business of these adventures is with Ralph himself, who stood 
regarding Newman Noggs with a heavy* frow^Kvhile that worthy took off his 
fingerless gloves, and spreading them carefully on the palm of his left hand, and 
flattening them Vith his righ* to take the creases out, proceeded to roll them up 
wltjiv an aji>sent air, as if he w^re uttei'ly regardless of all things else, in the deep 
interest of the ceremonial. 

'‘Gone out ofitowni” said Ralph, slowly. “A mistake of yours. (k> back 
again." ^ 

“ No mistake," returned Newman. '* Not even going ; gone." 

./'Has he turned girl or baby ? ” muttered Ralph, with a fretful gesture. 

" I don't know," said Newman, " but he’s gone." 

The repetition of the word “gone" seemed to afford Newman Noggs inexpres- 
sible delight, in proportion as it annoyed Ralph Nickleby. He uttered the word 
with a full round emp^is, dwelling upon it ^ long as he decerAy'«>uA!l^ qpd when 
he pould hold out noiongcr without attracting observation, stood gasping it to 
himself, as if even that were a satisfaction. 

' ‘ And wAtrel:ias he gone ? ’’ said Ralph. 

“ France," replied Newman. “ Danger of another attack of erysipelas — a worse 
attack— in the head. So the doctors ordered him off. And he's gone." 

“ And Lord Frederick— ? " began Ralph. 

“ He’S gone too," replied Newman. 

“ And 1^ carries his drubbing with him, does he I ’’ said Ralpli, tufting^' away^ 
“pockets hfs bruises, and sneaks off without the retaliation of a word, or seddng 
the smallest reparation 1 " 

“ He’« too ill," satd Newman. ♦ ^ • 

“Too ill I " repeated R^ph. . “ Why I wdtdd have H ff I were dying ; in that 
case X shonid only tnqre determined to hove anl that without d^y - 

I if I were he, • he’s too ill J Poor Sir MulbSny t Too ill ! " 

. ‘ * * 4 . 2B 
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Uttering tl^ese words with supreme epntcmpt and great irritatiott of maoxteTi 
' Ralph signed hastily to Newman to leave the room ; ancf throwing himsdf into hU 
chair, beat his foot igipatiently upon the ground. 

•’There is some spell about that boy/* said Ralph, grinding, bis teeth. **Cir^ 
cnmstancGs conspire to help him. Talk of fortune's favours 1 What is even money 
to such Devil's luck as this I ” 

He tlgust his Imnds impatiently into his pockets ; but notwithstanding hia previoiis 
reflection there was some consolation there, for his face relaxed a little ; and although 
there was still a deep frown upon the contracted brow, it was one of calculation,, 
nnd not of disappointment., 

“This Hawk will come back, however,’* mutteared Ralph; “and if I know the 
man— and I should by this time— his wrath wiU have lost notliing of Us violence in 
the meanwhile. Obliged to live in retirement— the monotony of a sick room to a 
mati of his habits— no life— no drink— ho play— nothing that he )jl(ps and livM by, 
ITc is not likely to forget his obligations to the cause of all this. Few nlM‘'^imttld| 
but he of all others— no, no I’* # 

He smiled nnd shook his head, and resting his chin upon hh hand, fdf a musingt 
nnd smiled again. After a time he rose and mug the bell.* 

“ Ibat Mr. Squeers ; has he been here? '* said Ralph. 

“ He was here last night. T left him here when I went home,** returned Newman. 
“ I know that, fool, do I not? ** said Ralph, irascibly. “ Has he been here since? 
Was he«hcre this morning? '* 

“ No," bawled Newman, in a very loud key. 

“If he conics While I am out— he is pretty sure to bo here by nine to<night— let 
him wait. And if there’s another man with him, as there will be— perhaps,'* mid 
Ralph, checking himself, “ let him wait too.'* 

” Let ’em both wait?" said Newman. 


' ' Ay," replied Ralph, turning upon him with an angry look. ' ‘ Help me on With 
this spencer, and don't repeat after me, like a croaking parrot/' 

“ I wish I was a piirrot," said Newman, .sulkily. 

“ I wish you were," rejoined Ralph, drawing his spencer on; “ I'd have wrung 
your neck long ago," 

Newman returned no answ’cr to this compliment, but looked over Ralph’s shoulder 
for an in.stant (he was adjusting the collar of the spencer behind, just then), as if 
he were strongly disposed to twenk him by the nose. Meeting Ralph’s eye. how- 
evvi , he suddeii^ roralled his wanderii^g fingers, nnd rubbed his own red nose with 
A Vehemence quite astonishing. ^ 

Bestowing no further notice Upon his eccentric follower than a thr^tening looks 
and an admonition to bi careful and make no mistake, Ralph took his hat and 
gloves, and walked out. 


He appeared to h^ve a very extraonBnary, and miscellaneous connection, and 
.Yc^ odd calls he nSfele— some at great ri«h houses, and some itt sittaU poor ones— 
out all upon one subject: money. His' face was a taUsmsm to fhe fasthrs and 
twtVMts^f bB more dashing cUenU, and procured him ready admlMja p, he 

^gal on foot, and others, who were denied, miUed to thfc dwW hi aiiMiMs: 
«ere lie was aU softness and cringing civility ; fatewtep so light, that it ioihhtir «&■ 

***!*** ‘ *“ that it wha 

?? T* Sul tethajjoorethahitttkins Ralph 

tmwnothLrniM, his hootsttreaked upon thepnssatefttilllWkhewaOMdbSldhr.in 
hi« voice was banh and loud w he demanded th< wifa i»m^{ 
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tHrofttjt wew tosaffiQ an^ atigry. aiMther class of customers, Ralph was again 
. another man. llhese weft attorneys of more than doubtful reputation, who helped* 
hiiti to new buSi^ss, or raised fresh profits upon old. Vglih them Ralph was 
fandliar and jocose-humorous upon the tbpics the day, and especially pleasant 
Upon bankruptcies and pecuniary difficulties that made good for trade. In short, 
it would Rave been difficult to have recognised* the same man under these various 
aspects, but for the bulky leather ease full of bills and notes whidwbe drevt^^m his 
pocket at every house, and the constant repetition of the same complaint (varied 
only in tone and style of delivery), that the world thought him rich, and that perhaps 
he might be if he had bis own ; but there was no getting money in u hen once it was 
out, either principal or interesti and it was a hard matter to live— even to live from 
day to day. 

it was evening before a long round of such visits (intcmiptecf only by a scanty 
dinilgr at an eatkig^house) terminated at Pimlico, and Ralph walked along Saint 
James's liark, on his way home. 

There were some deep schftiies in his head, as the puckered brow and firmly-set 
mouth would have abundantly testified, even if they had been unaccompanied by a 
complete indifference to,* or unconsciousness of, the objects about him. So complete 
was his abstraction, however, that Ralph, usually as quick-sighted as any man, did 
not observe that he was followed by a shambling figure, which at one time stole 
behind him with noiseless footsteps, at another crept a few paces before him, and at 
another glided along by his side ; at all times regarding him with an cyc*50 keen, 
and a look so eager and attentive, that it was more like the expression of an intrusive 
face in some powerful picture or strongly-marked drciim, than the scrutiny even of 
a most interested and anxious observer. 

The sky had been lowerin^^and dark for some time, and the commencement of a 
violent storm of rain drove Ralph for shelter to a tree. He was leaning against it 
with folded arms,^ still buried in thought, when, happening to raise bis eyes, he 
suddenly met tbfte of a man who, creeping round the trunk, peered into his face 
with a searching look. There was something in the usurer's expression at the 
moment, which the man appeared to remember well, for it decided him; and 
stepping close up to Ralph, he pronounced his name. 

Astonished for the moment, Ralph fell back a couple of paces, and surveyed him 
from head to foot. A spare, dark, withered man, of about his own age, with a 
stooping body, and a very sinister face rendered more ill-fav(^red by hollow and 
hungry cheeks, deeply sunburnt, and thick black eyebrows, blackerin cbiftrast with 
the perfect whiteness of his hair ; roughly clothed in shabbyjgarments, of a strange 
and uncouth make ; and having about him an indefifiablo manner of depression and 
d<^radatk>n this, for a moment, was all he saw, But*he looked again, and tho 
face and person seemed gradually to grow less strange ; to change as he looked, to 
subside and soften into lineaments Jthat were familiar, until 4 t last they resolved 
themselves, as if by some strange optical illusion, into those of one whom he htad« 
known for many years, and forgotten and lost sight of for nearly as many more. 

The man saw that the recognition was mutual, and beckoning to Ralph to take 
his former place under the tree, and not to stand in the falling rain, of which, in his 
first surprise, he bad been quite rt^ardless, addressed him in a hoarse, faint tone. 

"You would hardly have known me from my voice, I suppose, Mr. NicXleby ?" 
he saldk . . 

No/* returned Ralphi; bending a severe locdt upon bhiu Though there is 
something in that, that 1 remember now/* 
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** There little in me that you can cal^to mind as having been«there eight years 
n"0, I dare say ? ” observed the other. ^ 

" Quite enough," ^id Ralph, carelessly, and averting his fUbe. ‘*More than 
niough," 

" If I had remained in doubt about you, Mr. Nickleby,” said the other, " this 
reception, manner, would have decided me very soon." 

" DieVyou expect any other?" asked Ralph, sharply. 

" No I" said the man. 

"You were right," retorted Ralph ; "and as you feel no surprise, need express 
none." 

"Mr. Nickleby," said tlic man, bluntly, after a brief pause, ^ during which he had 
j.oemcd to struggle with an inclination to answer him by some reproach, " will you 
lipar a few words.^hat I have to say?" 

" I am obliged to wait here till the rain holds a little," saWl^alph, losing 
abroad. " If you talk, sir, I shall not put my fingers in my ears, thqjiigh your 
talking may have as much effect as if I did." • 

" I was once in your confidence " thus his companion Ijegan. Rafph looked 

round and smiled involuntarily. * 

"Well," said the other, "as much in your confidence as you ever chose to let 
anybody be." 

"Ah !" rejoined Ralph, folding his arms ; "that’s another thing— quite another 
thing." • 

" Don't let us play upon words, Mr. Nickleby, in the name of humanity.” 

"Of what ? " said Ralph. 

" Of humanity," replied the other, sternly. " I am hungry and in want. If the 
change that you must see in me after so long an absence — must see, for I, upon 
whom it has come by slow and hard degrees, see it and know it well— will not move 
you to pity, let the knowledge that bread ; not the daily bread of the Lord's Prayer, 
which, ns it is offered up in cities like this, is understood to inqluic^^half the luxuries 
of the world for the rich and just as much coarse food as will support life for the 
poor— not that, but bread, a crust of dry hard bread, is beyond my reach to-day — 
let that have some weight with you, if nothing else has." 

"If this is the usual form in which you beg, sir," said Ralph, " you have studied 
your part well ; but if you will take advice from one who knows sometliing of the 
world and its \vays,^I should recommend a lower lone, a little lower tone, or you 
stand a f^ivcha^c of being starved in good earnest." 

As he said this, R^h clenched his left wrist tightly with bis right hand, and 
inclinli^ his head a little on one side and dropping bis chin upon his breast, looked 
at him ^^om he addressed with a frowning, sullen face ; the very picitiire of a man 
whom nothing could move or soften. * 

"Yesterday was my first day in London, 'Vsaid the old man, glancing at his 
travel-sfaincd dress %id worn shoes. 

"It would have been better for you, I think, jf it had*" been your last also," 
Implied R'alpn. 

** t have been seeking you these two days, where I thought you were'most likely 
to be found," resumed the other more humbly, "and I met you here at last, when 
I had ^raost given up the hope of encountering you, Mr. Nickleby." 

He seemed to wait for some reply, but Ralph giving him none, he continued : 

" I am a most miserable and wretched outcast, nearly sixty years olid, and as 
destitute and helpless as a child of six." 
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” I am sixty ^ears old^too, ’ r^ipUed BlUpli, **and am neither destitute nor help" 
les$. Work. make fine play-acting speeches about bread, but earn it." 

“How?" cried the other. “Where? Show me the mgans. Will yoii give 
thc^ to me—- will you ? " 

“ 1 dic^once," replied Ralph, composedly, “ you scarcely need ask me whether 1 
will again." • 

“ It’s twenty years ago, or more," said the man, in a suppreiSed voic% “ since 
you and 1 fell out. You remember that ? 1 claimed a share in the profits of some 
business 1 brought to you. and, as I i^ersisted, you arrested me for an old advance 
of ten pounds, odd shillings— including interest at fifty per cent., or so." 

*' I remember something of it," replied Ralph, carelessly. “ What then ?" 

“That didn’t part us,” said the man. ** I made submission, being on the wrong 
side of the bolts and bars ; and as you were not the made man^then that you are 
nolk^ you wer^glad enough to take back a clerk who wasn't over nice, and who 
knew something of the trade you drove." 

“You begged and prayed! and 1 consented," replied Ralph. “That was kind 
of me. Perhaps I did want you— I foigct. I should think I did, or you would 
have begged in vain, ^ou were useful — not too honest, not too delicate, not too 
nice of hand or heart — but useful." 

“Useful, indeed I" said the ‘man. “Come. You had pinched and ground me 
down for some years before that, but I had served you faithfully up to that time, in 
spite of all your dog’s usage — ^liad I ? " • 

Ralph made no reply. ^ 

“ Had I ?’’ said the man again. 

“You had {tad your wages," rejoined Ralph, “and had done your work. We 
stood CD equal ground so faf, and could both cry quits." 

“Then, but not aftenvard^" said the other, 

“ Not afterw^ds, certainly, nor even then, for (as you have just said) you owed 
me moilfey, ana do still," replied Ralph. 

“That's not all,” said the man, eagerly. “ That’s not all. Mark cliat. I didn't 
forget that old sore, trust me. Partly in remembrance of that, and partly in the 
hope of making money some day by the scheme, 1 took advantage of my position 
about you. and possessed myself of a hold upon you, which yo\i would give half of 
all you have, to know, and never can know but through me. I left you— long after 
that time, remember — ^and, for some poor trickery that cam^within the law, but 
was nothing to what you money-makers dsily practise just outside its^^eunds, was 
sent away a convict for seven years. I have returned w^t you see me. Now, 
Mr. Nicldeby." said the man, with a strange mixture or humility and^ense of 
power, “wb 9 ,t help and assistance will you give me— what bribe, to out 

plainly ? My expectations are not monstrous, but 1 must live, and to live 1 must 
eat and drink. Money is on your ^ide, and hunger and thirst on minok You may 
drive an easy bargain." ^ 

“ Is that all ?" sai9 Ralph, still eyeing his companion with the saijje steady look, 
and moving nothing but his lips. • • 

“ It depends on you, Mr. Nicldeby, whether that's alt or not," was the rejoinder. 

' “Why then, harkye, Mr, , I don’t know by what name 1 am to call you," 

said Ralph. * 

“ By my old one, if you like." 

“Vhiy, thra. harkye, Mr. BrOoker," said Ralph, in his harshest accents, “and 
don't expect to draw another speech firom me— harkye, sir. t know you of old for 
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a ready scoundrel, but you never had a e|out heart t and h^ work, with (maybe^ 
chains upon those legs of yours, and shorter food th^t when •! * pinch^ ' and 
‘ground’ you, has blunted your wits, or you would not come with such a tale as 
this to me. You a hold upon me I Keep it, or publish it to the world, if you like*’* 

“ I can't do that," interposed Brooker. “That wouldn’t serve roe." 

“ Wouldn’t it ? ’’ said Ralph. “ |t will serve you as much as bringing 'ft to me, 1 
promise you. be plain with you, 1 am a careful man, and know my affiilrs 
thoroughly. I know the world, and the world knows me. Whatever you gleaned, 
or heard, or saw, when you served me, the world knows anf^ magnifies steady* 
You could tell it nothing that would surprise it— unless, indeed, it redounded to my 
credit or honour, and then it would scout you for a liar. And yet I don’t find 
business slack, or clients scrupulous. Quite the contrary. 1 am reviled or 
threatened every day by one man or another," said Ralph*) “ but things roll on just 
the same, and I don’t grow poorer either." • » ^ 

“ I neither revile nor threaten," rejoined the man. “ I can tell you of ^hat you 
have lost by my act, what I only can restore, and whal, if I die without restoring, 
dies with me, and never can be regained." ^ • 

“ 1 tell my money pretty accurately, and generally keep h in my own custody," 
.said Ralph. “ I look sharply after most men that I deal with, and most of all I 
looked sharply after you. You are welcome to all you have kept from me.” 

“Are those of your own name dear to you?’’ said the mun empliatically. “ If 
they are-j — 

“They are not,’’ returned Ralph, esftsperated at this perseverance, and the 
thought of Nicholas, which the last question awakened. “They are not. If you 
had come as a common beggar, I might have thrown a sixpence to you in remem- 
brance of the clever knave you vised to be ; but since you try to palm these stale 
tricks upon one you might have known better, I'll neg part with a halfpenny— nor 
would I to save you from rotting. And remember this, 'scape-gallows, ’’ said Ralph, 
menacing him with his hand, “ that if wc meet again, and you so%iuch as notice 
me by one begging gesture, you shall see the inside of a jail once more, and tighten 
this bold upon me in intervals of the hard labour tlvat vagabonds are put to. There’s 
my answer to your trash. Take it." 

With a disdainful scowl at the object of his anger, who met hfs eye but uttered 
^ not .1 word, Ralph walked away at his usual pace, without manifesting the slightest 
curiosity to see what became of his late companion, or indeed once looking behind 
him. Th^ yan wmkined on the same sjoi with his eyes fixed upon his retreating 
figure until it w'as lost in view, and then drawing bis arms about his chest, as if thQ 
damp and lack of fooMtruck coldly to him, lingered with slouching steps by the 
wa 3 rside, and begged of these who passed along. 

Ralph, in nowise moved by what had lately passed, fuither than as he had already 
expressed himself, walked deliberately on, and turning out of the Purk and leaving 
Golden Square on hiMiIght. took his way through some streets at the west end of 
town until he anived in that particular one in which stibod the residence of 
h^dome Maiftalini. ITie name of that lady no longer appeared on the 
door-plate* tliai of Miss Knag being substituted in its stead ; but the bqn netft and 
dresses were siiU dimly visible in t^e first-floor window by the decaying fight of a 
summer'^ evening, and, excepting this ostensible alteration in the proprietomhip. 
the establishment wore its old appearance. 

“ Humph I " muttered Ralph, drawing his hand across his mouth With a cotmoia- 
^eurdik^ air, and surveyii^ the bouse firom top to “)h^ 
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:jirMty weU. They caa't last long ; but^ X know of tbeir going, in good tim^i X 
' am safe, and a fair profit fbo* 1 must keep them closdy in view-^-that’s all." 

3o« nodding his bead very complacently, Ralph was leaving the spot, when his 
quick ear caught the sound of a confused noise and hubbub ofvoices, mingled with 
a great running up and down stairs, in the very house which had been the subject 
of his scittiny ; and while he was hesitating whether to knock at the door or listen 
at key-hole a little longer, a female servant of Madame Ma^alini's (whom he 
had often seen) opened it abruptly and bounced out, with her blue ca]$-ribands 
strOamhig in the air. 

HI-|allo here. Stop 1" cried Ralph, ** what’s the matter. Ilere am I. Didn't 
you hear md knock ? " 

?*^Ohl Mr. Nickleby, pir," s.<iid the girl. *'Go up, for the love of gracious. 
Master’s been and donwit again." • 

*4Pone wha4?« said Ralph, tartly, what d’ye mean?" 

** 1 kn^ he would if lie was drove to it,* cried the girl. *' I said so all along." 

i*Come here, you silly wench," said Ralph, catching her by the wrist : ''and 
don't car^ family matters to the neighbours, destro]ring the credit of the establish- 
ment. Come here, do you bear me, girl?" 

Without any further expostulation, he led or rather pulled the frightened hand- 
maid into the house, and shut the door ; then bidding her walk upstairs before bun, 
followed without more ceremony. 

Guided by the noise of a great many voices all talking together,’ and posing the 
girl in his impatience, before they had ascended many steps, Ralph quickly reached 
the private sitting-room, when he was rather amazed by the confused and inex- 
plicable scene in which he suddenly found himself. 

There were ^1 the young-fiady workers, some with bonnets and some without, in 
various attitudes expressive epf alarm and consternation; some gathered round 
Madame Mantalini, who was in tears upon one chair ; and others round Miss Knag, 
who was in opjAsition tears upon another ; and others round Mr. Mantalini, who 
was perhaps the most striking figure in the whole group, for Mr. Mantalini’s legs 
were extended at full length upon the floor, and his head and shoulders were sup- 
ported by a very tall footman, w'ho didn't seem to know what to do with them, and 
Mr. Mantalini' s eyes were closed, and bis face was pale, and his hair was com- 
paratively straight, and his whiskers and moustache were liilTp, and his teeth were 
clenched, and he had a little bottle in his right hand, and a little teaspoon in his 
left ; and his hands, arms, legs, and shoqjdets were all stiff SndF*po\^idcss. And 
yet Madame Mantalini was not weeping upon the body, but was scolding violently 
upon her chair ; and all this amidst a clamour of tongues, ^ferfectly deafening, and 
which really appeared to have driven the unfortunate fodtman to the uttermost verge 
of distraction. 

'' What is the matter here?" sai^ Ralph, pressing forwarf. 

At this inquiry, the clamour was increased twenty-fold, and>^ astounding s tring 
of such shrill contradictions as " he’s poisoned himself" — "he hasn't sentlW'^ 
a doctor" — '* don't" — " he’s dying" — "he isn’t, he's only pretending*— ^th variqps 
other cries, poured forth with bewildering volubility, until Madame Mantalini was 
seen to address hers^f to Rij^ph, when female curiosity to know what she would 
say, prevailed, and, as if -by general consent, a dead sil^ce, unbroken bjaa single 
whisper, instantaneously succeeded. 

" Mr. Nicldri^y," said Madame Mantalini ; "by what chance you came here, 1 

. don’t know." 
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Here a gurgling voice was heard to cjatulate-'as part of the wanderings of a sick 
nian— the words “Demnition sweetness 1“ but nobod/ heeded*tbem except the 
footman^ who, being^ startled to hear such awful tones proceeding, as it were, from 
between his very fingers, dropped his master's head upon the floor with a pretty 
loud crash, and then, without an effort to lift it up, gazed upon the bystanders, as 
if he had done something rather clgver than otherwise. ^ 

I will, howev^," continued Madame Mantolini, drying her eyes, and speaking 
with great indignation, "say before you, and before everybody here, for the first 
time, and once for all, that I never will supply that man's extravagances and 
viciousness again. I have been a dupe and a fool to him long enough. In future, 
he shall support himself if he can, and then he may spend what money he pleases, 
upon whom and how he pleases ; but it shall not be mine, and therefore you had 
better pause befote you trust him further.*’ 

Thereupon Madame Mantalini, quite unmoved by some most jxythctic lam^ta- 
tioiis, on the part of her husband, thaf the apothecary had not mixed prussic 
acid strong enough, and tliat he must take another bottle or two to finish the work 
he had in hand, entered into a catalogue of that amiable gentleman's ^llantries, 
deceptions, extravagances, and infidelities (especially the last), winding up with a 
protest against being supposed to entertain the smallest remnant of regard for him ; 
and adducing, in proof of the altered state of her affections, the circumstance of his 
having poisoned himself in private no less than six times within the last fortnight, 
and her pot having once interfered by word or deed to save his life. 

"And I insist on being separated and left to myself," said Madame Mantalini, 
sobbing. " If he dares to refuse me a separation, I’ll have one in law— I can— and 
I hope this will be a warning to all girls who have seen this disgraceful exhibition." 

Miss Knag, who was unquestionably the oldest girltin company, *said with great 
.solemnity, that it would be a warning to ker^ and so ^d the young ladies generally, 
with the exception of one or two who appeared to entertain some doubts whether 
such whiskers could do wrong, • 

" Why do you say all this before so many listeners ?'* said Ralph, In a low voice. 
"You know you are not in earnest.*’ 

"1 am in earnest," replied Madame Mantalini, aloud, and retreating toward 
Miss Knag. 

"Well, but considifir," reasoned Ralph, who had a great interest in the matter. 
" It would be well to reflect. A married woman has no property." 

"Not $ ^olitaJTy Single individual d|m, my soul," said Mr. Mantalini, raising 
himself upon his elbow. 

"I am quite nwartf^fof that,'* retorted Madame Mantalini, tossing her head; 
" and / have none. The business, the stock, this house, and everything in it, all 
belong to Miss Knag." 

"That’s quite true, ^Madame Mantalini," said Miss Knag, with whom her late 
employer had secretl^come to an amicable understanding on this point. "Very 
indeed, Madame Mantalini— hem— very true. And I never was more glad in 
aU my life^ th^ I had strength of mind to resist matrimonial offers, no matter how 
advantageous, than I am when I think of my preitent position as compared with 
your most unfortunate and most undeserved one, Madame Mantalini." 

"Dcnimitl" cried Mr. Mantalini, turning las hefid towards his wife, "Will 
it not slap and pinch the envious dowager, that dares to reflect upon its own 
deticiotts?" 

But the day of Mr. Mantalini’s blandishments had departed. *' Miss Ka%g, sii*,** 
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said his iviie, is>my particular friend and although Mr. Mantalini leered till his 
eyes seemed in danger of tiever coming back to their right places again, Madame 
Mantalini showed no signs of softening. ^ 

To do the excellent Miss Knag justice, she had bedi mainly instrumental in 
bringing about this altered state of things, for, finding by daily experience, that 
there waAio chance of the business thriving, «>r even continuing to exist, while 
Mr. Mantalini had any hand in the expenditure, and having no#r a con^derable 
interest in its well-doing, she had sedulously applied herself to the investigation of 
Sonne little matters connected with that gentleman's private character, which she 
had so well elucidated, and artfully imparted to Madame Mantalini, as to open her 
eyes more effectually than the closest and most philosophical reasoning could have 
done in a series of years. To which end, the accidental discovery by Miss Knag of 
some tender correspondence, in which Madame Mantalini was described as " old” 
anC^*' ordinary;;^' h^d most providentially contributed. 

Howev^, notwithstanding her firmness, Madame Mantalini wept very piteously ; ‘ 
and as she leant upon Miss Knag, and signed towards the door, that young lady 
and all th^ other young ladies with sympathising faces, proceeded to bear her out. 

'*Nickleby,” said Mr? Mantalini, in tears, **you have been made a witness to 
this demnition cruelty, on the of the demdest enslaver and captivator that 
never was, oh dem ! I forgive that woman.” 

" Forgive I” repeated Madame Mantalini, angrily. 

“ I do forgive her, Nickleby,” said Mr. Mantalini. "You will blame jne, the 
world will blame me, the women will blame me ; everybody will laugh, and scoff, 
and smile, and grin most demnebly. Tliey will say, * She had a blessing. She did 
not know it. He was too weak ; he was too good ; he was a dem'd fine fellow, but 
he loved too strong ; he couM not bear her to be cross, and call him wicked names. 
It was a dem'd case, there neiipr was a demder.’ But I forgive her.” 

With this affecting speech Mr. Mantalini fell down again very flat, and lay to all 
appearance witiftut sense or motion, until all the females had left the room, when 
he came cautiously into a sitting posture, and confronted Ralph with a very blank 
face, and the little bottle still in one hand and the teaspoon in the other. 

"You may put away tho.se fooleries now, and live by your wits again,” said 
Ralph, coolly putting on his hat. 

" Deminit, Nickleby, you’re not serious,” 

" I seldom joke,” said Ralph. " Good-night.” 

" No, but Nickleby " said Mantalini.,, « 

"lam wrong, perhaps,” rejoined Ralph. " I hope so. You should know best. 
Good-night.” ^ 

Affecting not to hear his entreaties that he would sfhy and advise with him, 
Ralph left the crestfallen Mr. Mantalini to his meditations, and left the bouse 
quietly. , 

" Oho 1” he said, "sets the wind that way so soon ? Hal^knave and half fool, 
and detected in both characters— hum— I think your day is over, sir. ‘ 

As he said this, he made some memorandum in his pocket-b'Sok ,in which 
Mr. Mantalini's name figured conspicuously, and finding by his watch ,that it was 
between nine and ten o'clock, made all speed home. 

"Are they here ? ” was the first question be asked of Newman. 

Newman nodded. " Been here half-an-hour.” 

' ‘ Two of them ? one a fat sleek man ? ” 

. "Ay,” said Newman. " In yourroom now.” 
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it Good/' rejoined Ralph. “ Get me % coach/* • 

' ' A coach 1 What you— going to— eh ? '* stammered tJewmaik 

Ralph angrily repeated his orders, and Noggs, who might well have been esccused 
for wondering at suAi an unusual and extraordinary circumstance— for he had never 
seen Ralph in a coach in his life— departed on his errand, and presen^ returned 
with the conveyance. e ^ 

Into it went 3^r. Squcers, and Ralph, and the third man, whom Newman Noggs 
had nefer seen. Newman stood Ui^on the door-step to see them off. not troubling 
himself to wonder where or upon what business they were going, until he chanced 
by mere accident to hear Ralph name the address whither the coachman was to 
drive. 

Quick as lightning, and in a state of the most extreme wonder, Newman darted 
into his little ofiliee for his hat, and limped after the coach as if with the intention of 
getting Up behind ; but in this design he was balked, for it hadsoo much thqatort 
of him and was soon hopelessly ahead, leaving him gaping in the empty^treet. 

** I don't know though," said Noggs, stopping for bteath, '* any good that I could 
have done by going too. He would have seen me if 1 had. . Drive iAere / Wliat 
can come of this ? If 1 had only known it yesterday I could have told— drive there I 
There's mischief in it. There must be." 

His reflections were interrupted by a gray-haired man of a very remarkable, 
though far from prepossessing appearance, who, coming stealthily towards him, 
solid tc(^ relief. 

Newman, still cogitating deeply, turned away ; but the man followed him, and 
pressed him with such a tale of misery that Newman (who might have been con- 
sidered a hopeless person to beg from, and who had little enough to give) looked 
into his hat for some halfpence which he usually kept Screwed up, wten he had anyi 
in a corner of his pocket-handkerchief. • 

While he wa^ busily untwisting tlie knot with his teeth, the man said something 
which attracted his attention ; whatever that something was, it #d to something 
else, and in the end he and Newman walked away side by side — ^the strange man 
talking earnestly, and Newman listening. 


CHArtER XLV. 

CON^XlNING MATTER OF A SURPRISING RIND. 

"As we gang awa’ fra’ Lunnun to-morrow neeght, and as I dinnot know that t 
was e'er so happy in a’ my days, Mislher Nickjeby, ding I but I vdU tak* anoother 
Blass to our next mAty meeting I ’* 

said John Browdie, rubbing his hands with great joyousness, and looking 
rpund him with a ruddy shining face, quite in keeping with the declaration. 

The time at which John found himself in this enviable condition, was the same 
evening to which the last chapter bore reference ; t|ie place was the cottage ; and 
the assembled company were Nicholas, Mrs. Nl^ehy, Mrs. Bxowdie; Kate 
Nickleby, and Smike. 

^ A very merry party they had been. Mrs. Nkkleby, khowii^ of her sion** obfigSr 
tions to the honest Yorkshireman, had, after some demur, yi^ded her'^conseftt to 
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; Mr, itsiji Mrt, Br«w4ie beUig jnvitecl out tea ; ia the^ay of which arrangement 
"thm ^ firsiaundry VitScultiea and obstacles* arising out of her not having 
l^aa an opportunity of '* calling" Upon Mrs. Browdie first: for although Mrs, 
Ki^leby very often observed with much complacency (as most punctilious people 
do) thf^ she had not an atom of pride or forntality about her, still she was a great 
sti ller /oi^dignitv and ceremonies ; and as it wa%manUe$t that, until a call had been 
m§de,!^e could not be (politely speaking, and according to th^laws of ^cicty) 
even^^nisant of the fact of Mrs. Browdie's existence, she felt hbr situati& to be 
onea/of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, 

^The call orgr/ originate with me, my dear," said Mrs. Nickleby, that's indis- 
p«sable. The fact is, my dear, that it's necessary there sliouid be a sort of 
c^descension on my part, and that 1 should show this young person that I am 
willing to take notice of her. There's a very respectal>le-lookiiig young man," 
addgd Mrs. Njpldeby, after a short consideration, '*who is conductor to one of 
the omnfl^l^s that go by here, and who wears a glazed hat— 'your sister and 1 have 
noticed him very often— >be has a wait upon- his nose, Kate, you know, exactly like 
a gentlemdh's servant." 

"Have all gentlemen's servants warts upon their noses, mother?" asked 
7*ficholas. 

** Nicholas, my dear, how very absurd you are," returned his mother; "of 
course I mean his glazed hat looks like a gentleman's servant, and not the wart 
upon his nose— though even that is not so ridiculous as it may seem to yot^ for we 
had a footboy once who had not only a wart, but a wen also, and a very large wen 
too, and he demanded to have his wages raised in consequence, because . he found 
it came very expensive. Let me see, what was I— oh yes, I know. The best way 
that I can tiling of, would bt/ to send a card and my compliments (I've no doubt 
he'd lake ’em for a pot of poj^er) by this young man, to the Saracen witlt ’X'wo 
Necks— if the waiter took him for a gentleman’s servant, go much tlie better. 
Then all Mrs. B^bwdie would have to do would be to send her card back by tho 
carrier (he could easily conic with a double knock) and tiierc's an end of it." 

" My dear mother,'' said Nicholas, " I don't suppose such unsophisticated people 
as these ever had a card of their own, or.ever will have." 

" Oh that, indeed, Nicholas, my dear," returned Mrs. Nickleby, "that’s another 
thing. If you put it upon that ground, why, of course, 1 have no more to sa)' than 
that I have no doubt they are very good sort of persons, and that I have no kind of 
objection to their coming here to tea if tbeg like, and shall m^e d pointof being 
very civil to them if they do." 

The point being thus effectually set at rest, and Mrs. NicSIlbby duly placed in the 
patroniring and mildly-condescending position which became her rank and matrix 
monial years, Mn and Mrs. Browdie were invited and came ; and as they were very 
deferential to Mrs. Nickleby, and s^med to have a becomipg appreciation of her 
greatness, and were very much (leased with everything, the good lady had moro. 
than once given Kate to understand, in a whispevi, that she thought they weretne" 
very best-meaning people she had ever seen, and perfectly well bchavtkl. ^ j 

And thus it came to pass that John Browdie declared in tlie parlour after supper, 
to wit, at twenty minutes before eleven o'clock, F.U., that he had never been so 
happy in aU his days. r' 

Nor was Mrs. Browdie much behind her husband in this respect, for that young 
inatron-<^<ydiQse mtie beauty contrasted very prettily with the more delicate ioveli- 
ness of Kate, smd withou$.«iififeriog by the contrast rither, for each served as it 
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were to set off and decorate the other->«auld not sufficiently adiffire the gentle and 
winning manners of the young ladyi or the engaging^ alTabilit^^ of the elder one« 
Then Kate had tlje art of turning the conversation to subjects upon which tho 
country girl, bashful at first in strange company, could feel herself at home ; and if 
Mrs. Nickleby was not quite so felicitous at times in the selection of topics of 
discourse, or if she did seem, a^Mrs. Browdie expressed it, “rather Sigh in her 
notion^" still nothing could be kinder ; and that she took considerable interest in 
the young couple was manifest from the very long lectures on housewifery with 
which she was so obliging as to entertain Mrs. Browdic's private ear, which were 
ilJustrateil by various references to the domestic economy of the cottage, in which 
(those duties falling exclusively upon Kate) the good lady had about as much share, 
either in theory or practice, as any one of the statues of the Twelve Apostles which 
embellish the exferior of St. Paul's cathedral. 

“Mr. Browdie," said Kate, addressing his young wife, “ is therbest-humourdd, 
the kindest and heartiest creature I ever saw. If I were oppressed I don't 
know how many cares, it would make me happy only to look at him." 

“ He does seem indeed, upon my word, a most excellent, creature, Kate," said 
Mrs. Nickleby ; “most excellent. And I am sure that at all times it will give me 
pleasure - really pleasure now — to have you, Mrs. Browdie, to see me in this plain 
and homely manner. We make no display," said Mrs. Nickleby, with an air which 
seemed to insinuate that they could make a vast deal if they were so disposed— “no 
fuss, n^ preparation ; I wouldn't allow it. I said, ‘ Kate, my dear, you will only 
make Mrs. Browdie feel uncomfortable, and how very foolish and inconsiderate that 
would be I ' " 

“1 am very much obliged to you, I am sure, ma’am," returned Mrs. Browdie, 
gratefully. “ It’s nearly eleven o’clock, John. I airi- afraid we are Steeping you up 
very late, ma’am." r 

“ Late I " cried Mrs. Nickleby, with a sharp thin laugh, and one little cough at 
the end, like a note of admiration expressed. “ ITiis is quite ^rly for us. We 
useil to keep such hours 1 Twelve, one, two, three o’clock was nothing to us. 
Balls, dinners, card-parlies -never were such rakes as the pdbplc about where we 
used to live. I often tiiink now, I am sure, that how we ever could go through with 
it is quite astonislpng- and that is just the evil of having a large connection and 
being a great deal .sought after, which 1 would recommend allyoung married people 
steadily to resist ; tjiough of course, and it's perfectly clear, and a very happy thing 
too. / think, thdt very few young marriq^ people can be exposed to such temptations. 
There was one family in particular, that used to live about a mile from us — not 
straight down the roaflff but turning sharp off to the left by the turnpike where the 
Plymouth lUviil ran over tHb donkey — that were quite extraordinary people for giving 
the most extravagant parties, with artificial flowers and champagne, and variegated 
lamps, and, in short, ^very delicacy of eating ^nd drinking that the most singular 
^icure could possibly require— 1 don’t think there ever were such people as those 

i’dirogusos. You remember the Peltlroguses, Kate ? " 
c Kale s;;iw that for the ease and comfort of the visitors it was high time to stay this 
flood bf recollection, so answered that she entertained of the Peltiroguses a most 
vivid and distinct remembrance ; and then said that Mr. Browdie had half promised, 
early iu«rthe evening, tliat ho would sing a Yorkshire song, and that she was most 
Impaiicnt that he should redeem his promise, because she was sure it would afford 
her mamma more amusement and pleasure than it was possible to express. 

Mrs, Nickleby confirming her daughter with Uic best possible gr«ace~^for them 
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was xiatronas^e in that too.^nd a kind of implication that she had a discerning taste 
in such matters, afld was srnnethingof a critic— John Browdie proceeded to consider 
the worc[^ of some north-country ditty, and to take his wife's re^llection respecting 
the same. This done, he made divers ui^inly movements in his chair, and singling 
out one p^ticular fly on the ceiling from the other flies there asleep, fixed his eyes 
upon him, nnd began to roar a meek sentiment (Supposed to be uttered by a gentle 
swain fast pining away with love and despair) in a voice of thunde* « 

At the end of the first verse, as though some person without had waited until then 

make himself audible, was heard a loud and violent knocking at the street door 
^so loud and so violent, indeed, that the ladies started as by*one accord, and John 
Browdie stopped. 

It must be some mistake,” said Nicholas, carelessly. We know nobody who 
would come here at this hour.” ^ 

, kfes. Nicklehy eurmised, however, that perhaps the counting-house was burnt 
down, or gprhaps " the Mr. Cheerybles '* had sent to take Nicholas into partnership 
(which certainly appeared highly probable at that time of night), or perhaps Mr. 
Linkinwatcr had run away with the property, or perhaps Miss La Creevy was taken 
ill, or perhaps • 

But a hasty exclamation from Kate stopped her abruptly in her conjectures, and 
Ralph Nickleby walked into the room. 

"Stay,” said Ralph, as Nicholas rose, and Kate, making her way towards him, 
threw herself upon his arm. " Before that boy says a word, hear me.” o 

Nicholas bit his lip and shook his head in a threatening manner, but appeared 
for the moment unable to articulate a syllable. Kate clung closer to his arm, Smike 
retreated behind them, and John Browdie, who had heard of Ralph, and appeared 
to have no great difficulty in ftcognising him, stepped between the old man and his 
young friend, as if with the inlention of preventing either of them from advancing a 
step further. 

‘ ‘ Hear me, llftiy,” said Ralph, "and not him.” 

" Say what thou 'st gotten to say then, sir,” retorted John; "and tak'^arc thou 
dinnot put up angry bluid which thou 'dst betthcr try to quiet.” 

"I should knowj^^K,” said Ralph, "by your longue; and (pointing to 

Smike) "by his looks.” ^ 

" Don't speak to him,” said Nicholas, recovering his voice. "1 will not have it. 
I will not hear him. 1 do not know that man. 1 cannot breathe the air that he 
corrupts. His presence is an insult to m 3 yBister. It is shame to'see him. I will 
not bear it, by ” 

" Stand ! ” cried John, laying his heavy hand upon his chSit. 

" Then lev him instantly retire," said Nicholas, struggling. "lam not going to 
lay hands upon him, but he shall withdraw. 1 will not have him here. John — 
John Browdie — ^is this my house — aiQ I a child ? If he stands,there, ” cried Nicholas, 
burning with fury, "looking so calmly upon those who know black and dast ardly 
heart, he'll drive me mad.” 

To all these exclamations John Browdie answered not a word, but ^ retained 
hold upon Nicholas ; and when he was silent again, spoke. 

"There's more to say and hear than thou think'st for,” said John. " I teU 'ee I 
ha’ gotten scent o' thot already. Wa’at be that shadow ootside door ther&? Noo 
schoolmeasther, show thyself, mun ; dinnot be sheame-feaced. Noo, auld gen'lm'n, 
let’s have schoolmeasther. ooom.” 

Hearing this adjuration, Mr. Squeers, who had been lingering in the passage until 
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such time as it should be expedient fol*blm to enter and Jie eould ^ppedr With eSSfiet« 
was fain to present himself in a somewhat undignified and sneaking way; at which 
John Browse laughed with such keen and heartfelt delight^ that even In alt 
the pain» anxiety, and surprise of the scenoi and though the tears M^ete in her 
felt a disposition to join him. ^ ^ 

** Have you done enjoying youxielf^ sir ?" said Ralph, at length. 

“ nighefor the prasant time, sir/' replied John. 

” I (j^n wait," said Ralph. " Take your own time, pray." 

Ralph waited until there was a perfect silence, and then turning to Mrs. Nickleby, 
hut directing an eager glance at Kate, as if more anxious to Watch his effect upon 
her, said: 

" Now, ma'am, listen to me. I don't imagine that you wete a party to a very line 
tirade of words lent me by that boy of yours, because I don’t believe that under his 
control, you have the slightest will of your own, or that your adVie&, your ophiion, 
your wants, your wishes— anything which in nature and reason (or of v/hat use is 
your great esperience ?) ought to weigh with him— has the slightest ipfluenoe or 
Weight whatever, or is taken for a moment into account." ^ - 
Mrs. Niekleby shook her head and sighed, as if there were a good deal in that, 
certainly. 

For this reason." resumed Ralph, ** I address myself to you; ma'am. For this 
reason, partly, and partly because I do not wish to be disgraced by the acts of a 
• vicious stripling whom / was obliged to disown, and who, afterwards, in his boyish 
majesty, feigns to— ha ! ha I— to disown ine, 1 present myself here to-night. I have 
another motive for coining— a motis'C of humanity. I come here," said Ralph, 
looking round with a biting and triumphant smile, and gloating and dwelling upon 
the words as if he were loath to lose the pleasure of saying them, **to restore a 
parent his child. Ay, sir," he continued, bending et^erly forward, and addressing 
Nicholas, as he marked the change of his countenance, “to restore a parent his 
child'-his son, sir— trepanned, waylaid, and guarded at every turn by you, with the 
base design of robbing Iiim some day of any little wretched jjittance of which he 
might become possessed." 

“In that, you know you lie,” said Nicholas, proudly. 

“In this, I know 1 speak the truth — I have his father here," retortedRsdp^- 
“Ilerel" sneered Squeers, stepping forward. “Do you hear that? Here I 
Didn’t I tell you to^e careful that his father didn't Jtum up, and send him back to 
me? Why, his lather’s my friend ; life'* to come back to me directly, he is. Now, 
what do you say— eh ^now— come— what do you say to that— an’t you sorry you 
took so much trouble Tor nothing? an’t you? an't you?" 

“ You bear upon your*body certain marks I gave you," said Nicholas, looking 
quietly away, “ and may talk in acknowledgment of them as much as you pleaise. 
You’ll talk a long timrwbefore you rub them ou4, Mr. Squeers." 

estimable genfteman last named, cast a hasty look at the table, as ff he 
prompted by this retort to throw a jug or bottle at the head of Nicholas, bat he waS 
iht^rraptiid iiF this design (If such design he had) by Ralph, who, touching hiin on 
the ct&w. bade him tell the father that he might now appeair and claim hjs son. 

This being purely a labour of love, Mr, Squeers wadily complied, and lifting the 
room f<^ the purpose, almost immediat^ returned, supportiiig a persona^ 
with ^ oily mce, who, bursting fh>m him, and giving to view the form; foce of 
Mr. 3nawlcy,.made straight up to Smike, and tucking that pCKSir himd ondeir 
his sdrm in a most uncouth and awkwatfd embrnee, elevated bis haf 
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1 ^. ftdh's tetigibln^He air ^%k token of devint ihtmkigivin^i exclaiming, ideanvd>d^ 
How little did I ahink of ^is here j|<^iil meetings when t saw him 1a3t ! Oh, hdw 
little did I think it!" ^ . 

*.*8e eir/* Said Ralph, with a gruff expresdon of sympathy, '^you 

have got him ho^/* 

*'G!& hfci' Dh, havn't I got himl Haveii got him, though?" cried hfr. 
Snawiey, scarcely able to believe it. ** Yes, here he is, and hlood,^ Aill and 
blood.'* ^ 

* ‘ Vdry little flesh, " said John Browdie. 

I Mr; Snawiey was too much occupied by his parental fbclingS to notice this 
lemai^ ; and, to assure himself more completely of the restoration of his child, 
^deea his head under his arm again, and kept it there. 

j What was it," said Snawlcy, “that made me take sUch a strong interest In • 
i^imiikivben that vorthy instructor of youth brought him to my house ? What Wds 
it that mad|| me burn all over with a wish to chastise him severely for cutting away 
fton| his best friends— his pastgrs and masters ? " 

** it was f)arental in^inct, sir," observed Squeers. 

"That’s what it was, sfl," rejoined Snawiey ; " the elevated feeling— the feeling 
(ff the ancient Romans and Grecians, and of the beasts of tUef field and birds of the 
air, with the exception of rabbits and tom-cats, which sometimes devour their 
offspring. My heart yearned towards hjm. I could have— I don’t know what I 
couldn't have done to him in the anger of a father." ^ • 

"It dttly shows what Natur Is, sir," said Mr. SqueerS. "She’s a rum W is 
Natur." 

" She is a holj^ thing, sir," remarked Snawiey. 

" I believe you," added Mr. ^queers, yvith a moral sigh. " I should like lo know 
how we should ever get on witl«sUt her. Natur," said Mr, Squeers, solemnly, " is 
more easier conceived than described. Oh what a blessed thing, sir, to be in a state 
of natur I" W 

Pending this philosophical discourse, the bystanders had been quite stupefted with 
amazement, while Nicholas had looked keenly from Shawley to Squeers, and from 
Squeers to Ralph, divided between his feelings of disgust, doubt, and surprise. At 
this juncture, Smike escaping from his father fled to Nicholas, and implored him, 
in most moving terms/ never to give him up, but to let him live and die beside 
him. . ^ . # 

tf you are tills boy's father, "^Sald NlchoUgs, "look at the wreck Ibe %nd tell 
me that you purpose to send him back to that loathsome den^from which I brought 
him." * 

" Scandal again I " cried Squeers, " Recollect, you an’f worth powder and shot, 
but I'll be even with you ohe way or another." 

"Stop," Interposed Ralph, as Snfgvley wns about to spea{r. " Let us cut this 
matter short, and not bandy words here with hair-brained proflfBates. This is 
soil, as you can prove— and you, Kir. Squeers, you know this boy io be the same 
that was with you for so many years under the name of Smike-Hifo youf " • 

"Doll " returned Squeers. Don’t I ?" ^ 

" Good," said Ralph ; a very few i^rds will be sufficient here. You biid H ib)ti 
’ hy Jmur first wife» Mr. Shawley?" • 

** i had,*’ repUhd that person, "liiid there he stands." , 

"We’ll show.that presently," said Ralph. " You and ydud? weflif sepdra&d, 
and she had to livo with her, when he was a year old. Yohfeprivedaemn- 
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munication from her, when you had lijjed apart year or tw^ tSiaf the was 

dead ; and you believed it ? " • e ' * 

“ Of course I did ! *' returned Snawley. ** Oh thq joy of 

“ Be rational, sir,*pray,*’ said RalfA. "This is business, and transports litteifere 
with it. This wife died a year and a half ago, or thereabouts— not more— in some 
obscure place, where she was hoi||ekeeper in a family. Is that tbe case(^" ' ' 

" That's the ^e," replied Snawley. 

*' living written on her death-bed a lettCT of confession to you, about this very 
boy, which, as it was not directed otherwise than in your name, only reached you, 
and that by a circuitous course, a few days since ? " ♦ 

"Just so,” said Snawley. " Correct in every particular, sir.” 

" And this confession,” resumed Ralph, " is to the effect that his death was an 
invention of he|s to wound 'you— was a part^of a system of annoyance, in short, 
which you seem to have adopted towards each other— that the bgy Hved, but^ of 
weak and imperfect intellect— that she sent him by a trusty hand to a' cheap school 
in Yorkshire— that she had paid for his education, {pr some years, and^hen, being 
poor, and going a long way off, graduAly. deserted him, for which «he pmyed 
forgiveness?” 3^ & ' „ 

Snawley nodded his head, and wiped his eyes ; the first slightly, the last 
violently. ♦ 

" The school was Mr. Squeers's,” continued Ralph ; '* the bo^ was left there in 
the name of Smike ; every description was fully given, «j3ates tally exactly with Mr. 
Squeers’s books, Mr. Sqiieers is lodging with you at this time ; you have two other 
boys at his school ; you communicated the whole discovery to him, he brought' you 
to me as the person who had recommended to him the kidnapper of his child ; and 
I brought you here. Is that so?” , , 

" You talk like a good book, sir, that'^got nodiing in its inside but what’s the 
tnuh,” replied Snawley. 

"This is your pocket-book,” said Ralph, producing one froisii his coat; "the 
certificates of your first marriage and of the boy’s birth, and your wife's two letters, 
and every other paper that can support these statements directly or by implication, 
arc here, are they ? ” 

" Every one of ’em, sir.” 

" And you don’t object to their being looked at here, so that these people may be 
convinced of your power to substantiate your claim at once in law and reason, and 
you mag resume )^ur control over your own son without more dday. Do I under- 
stand you ? ” 

" I couldn't have mtderstood myself better, sir.” 

" There, then,” said Ralph, tossing the pocket-book upon the table. " Let them 
see them if they like ; and as these are the original papers, I should rmmmend you 
to stand near while they are being examined, or you may chance to lose some.” 
With these word** Ralph sat down unbid&en, and compressing his lips, which 
for the moment slightly parted by a smile, folded his arms, and looked for 
f the first timt at his pephew. 

>lY:h&las, stung by the concluding taunt, darted an indignant glance at him ; 
but commanding himself as well as he could, ent^d upon a dose examination of 
the d^uments, at which John Browdie assisted. There Was nothing abont them 
which could be called into question. The certificates were regularly signed as 
extracts from the parish books, the first letter had a genuine app^tanoe of {having 
b^n written and presenred for some years, the handwriting of the second tallied 
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W,ilh it exactly .(mificing proper allowance f0r its having been written by a person in 
extremity), aftO thtre were several other corroboratory scraps of entiies and inemo- 
raada which it was equally diiiStoult to question. • ' 

“ t>ear Nicholas," whispered Kate, who had been looking anxiously over his 
shoulder, ** can this be really the case? Is this statement true ? " 

“ I fear if is, "^answered Nicholas., ** What sajf you, John ? " 

John scratched his head and shook it, but said nothing at all. * » 

*' you will observe, ma'am," said Ral^h, addressing himself to Mrs, Nickleby, 
“ tba*. this boy being a minor and not of strong mind, we might have come here 
to-night armed with the powers of the law, and backed up by a troop of its 
myrnudons; I should have done so, ma'am, unquestionably, but for my regard for 
tbe feelings of yourself—and your daughter." 

'* You have shown your regard for her feelings well," said Nieholas, drawing his 
Slstda towards hkn^ 

**Thank^ou," replied Ralph. "Your praise, sir, is commendation, indeed." 

' *■ Well," said Squeers, *'wl!at'sto be done? Them hackney-coach homes will 
catcfi cold i? we don't think of moving ; there's one of 'em a sneezing now, so that 
he blows^tho street door rTght open. Whal's the order of the day -ch ? Is Master 
Snavvley to come alon^ with us ? *' 

“ No, no, no," replied Smike, drawing back, and clinging to Nicholas. *' No, 
Pray, no. I will not go from you with him. No, no.” 

*' This is a cruel thing," Skid Snawley, looking to his friends for support.* “ Do 
parents bring children into the world for this ? " 

. ” Do parents bring children into the world for ihotf'^ said John Browdie bluntly, 
pointing, as he ^oke, to Squeers. 

“ Never you mind," retorterf that gentleman, lapping his nose derisively. 

‘‘Never I mind !’’ saifl Johiif ‘‘no, nor never nobody mind, say'st thou, school- 
mcasther. It's nobody's minding that keeps sike men as thou afloat. Noo then, 
where be'st thou Jfcomin' to? Dang it, dinnot coom treadin' ower me, mun." 

Suiting the action to the word, John Browdie jerked his elbow into the chest of 
Mr. Squeers, who was advancing upon Smike, with so much dexterity that the 
schoolmaster reeled and staggered back upon Ralph Nickleby, and being unable to 
recover his balance, knocked that gentleman off his chair, and stumbled heavily 
iQjon him. 

This accidental circumstance was the signal for sonic very devisiys proceedings. 
In the midst of a great noise, occasioned by tile prayers and entreaties oC SiAike, the 
cries and exclamations of the women, and the vehemence (he men, demonstra- 
tions were made of carrying off the lost son by violence ; {(nd Squeers had actually 
begun to haul him out, when Nicholas (who, until then, had been evidently un- 
decided how to act) took him by the collar, and shaking him so that such teeth as he 
had chattered in his head, politely escorted him to the door, and thrusting him into 
tlie passage, shut it upon him. «ieM< 

“Now," said Nicholas to the other two, “have the kindness to follow your 
friend." 

“ I want my son," said Snawley. 

“ Your son,” replied Nicholas, “ chooses for himself. He chooses to remain here, 
* and he shall." * 

“Yob won't give him up.?" said Snawley. 

“ 1 would not give him up against his will, to be the victim of such brutality as 
that to which you would consign him," relied Nicholas, “ if he were a dog or a ral;" 

2 C 
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V Knock that Nlekleby down with d candlestick,*' med Mr.*Squeertf, throuili 
the keyhole, '*and bring out my hat, somebody, will you, ifhless he wants to 
steal it.'* ( 

I am very sorry, indeed," said Mrs. Nickleby, who, with Mrs. Browdie had 
stood crying and biting her lingers in a corner, while Kate-*very pale, but perfectly 
quict—had kept as near her brotHIr as she could, "lam very sorty indeed for all 
this. I really fion't know what would be the best to do, and that's the truth. 
Nicholas ought to be the best judge, and I hope he is. Of course it's a hard thing 
to have to keep other people's children, though young Mr. Snawley is certainly as 
useful and willing as it's possible for anybody to be ; but, if it could be settled in 
any friendly manner— if old Mr. Snawley, for instance, would settle to pay some- 
thing certain for his board and lodging, and some fair arrangement was come to. sq 
that we undertook to have fish twice a week, and a pudding twice, or a dumpling, 
or something of that sort, I do think that it might be very satisfdbttry and ple^gatit 
for all parties." « 

This compromise, which was proposed with abundance of tears an j sighs, not 
exactly meeting the point at issue, nobody took any notice of it ; and poor Mrs. 
Nickleby accordingly proceeded to enlighten Mrs. Browdie upon the advantages of 
such a scheme, and the unhappy results flowing on all occasions from her not being 
Ottended to when she proffered her advice. 

"You, sir," said Snawley, addressing the terrified Smike, "are an unnatural, 
ungrateful, unlovable boy. You won't let me love you when I want to. Won't 
you come home— won't you ? " 

" No, no, no," cried Smike, shrinking back. 

" He never loved nobody," bawled Squeers, through the keyhple. " He never 
loved me ; ho never loved Wackford, who is next* door but one to a cherubim. 
How can you expect that he'll love his father? «!He’U never love his father, lie 
won't. He don^t know what it is to have a father. He don't wderstand it. It 
an't in him." ^ 

Mr. Snawley looked steadfastly at bis son for a full minute, and then covering 
his eyes with his band, and once more raising his hat in the air, appeared deeply 
occupied in deploring his black ingratitude. Then drawing his arm across his eyes, 
ho ]Mckcd up Mr. Sciueers's hat, and taking it under one arm, and his own under 
the other, walked slowly and sadly out, 

" Your rom^coi) sir," said Ralph, lingering for a moment, "is destroyed, I take 
it. No'uhknown ; no persecuted descendant 'of a man of high degree ; but tho 
weak, imbecile son <jl^ iioor, petty tradesman. We shall see how your sympathy 
melts before plain matter of fact. " 

"You shall," said Nicholas, motioning towards the door. * 

" And tnist me, sir," added Ralph, " that 1 never supposed you would give him 
up to-night. Prid^obstinacy, reputation for^Tine feeling, were all against it. Theso 
bo brought aovm, sir, lowered, crushed, as they shall be soon. The 
tracted andjvearing anxiety and expense of the law in its most o^^oessive form, its 
' from hour to hour, its weary days and sleepless nights— with these I'll jirove 

you, and break your haughty spirit, strong as you deem it now. And when you 
make this house a hell, and visit these trials upon yonder wretched object (as you 
will; f know you), and those who think you now a young-fledged hero, oi^iHgo into 
bid accounts between us two, and see who stands thed^tor, and comes out best at 
last — even before the world.’* 

Ralph Nickleby withdrew. But Mr. Squeejrs, who had heard a ppctioa df this 
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dosing address, and was bx this tioia wonM up to a pitch of impotent rtatigmiy, 
almost unprecedented, codd not rdhtin from returning to the parlour^door, and* 
actuaUy cutting some dozen capers with various wry faees and hideous grimaces, 
»pressive of his triumphant confidence in the downM and defeat of Nicholas. 

Having ^anduded this war-dance, in wMch his short trousers and laige boots had 
borne a very conspicuous figure, Mr. Squeers followfid his friends, and the family 
were lelt to meditate upon recent occurrences, * % 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

THROWS 80MB*LfoHT UPON NICHOLAS’S LOVE I BUT WHETHBft FOR COOD OR 
EVIL Tl^ READER MUST DETERMINE. 

AFTER an anxious consi(]^ration of the painful and embarrassing position in which 
he was placed, Nicholas decided that he ought to lose no time in frankly stating it 
to the kind brothers. Availing himself of the first opi^ortunity of being alone with 
Mr. Charles Cheeryble at the close of next day, he accordingly related Smike's little 
history, and modestly but firmly expressed his hope that the good old gentleman 
would, under such circumstances as he described, hold him justified in adoifring the 
extreme course of interfering between parent and child, and upholding the latter in 
his disobedience ; even though his horror and dread of his father might seem, and 
would doubtless* be representqfl as, a thing so repulsive and unnatural, as to render 
those who countenanced him in it, fit objects of general detestation and abhorrence. 

“So deeply-rooted does thif horror of the man appear to be,” said Nicholas, 
i* that I can harej^ believe he really is his son. Nature does not seem to have im- 
planted in his breast one lingering feeling of affection for him, and surely she can 
never err.” 

“ My dear sir," replied brother Charles, “you fall into the very common mistake 
of charging upon Nature, matters with which she has not the smallest connection, 
and for which she is in no way responsible. Men talk of nature as an abstract 
thing, and lose sight of what is natural while they do so. Here is a poor lad who 
has never felt a parent's care, who has scarcely known anything his life but 
suffering and sorrow, presented to a man #ho he is told is his fa&er, whose 
first act is to signify his intention of putting an end to his shgi^ term of happiness : 
of consigning him to hia old fate, and taking him from th^ only friend he has ever 
had—which ivyourself. If Nature, in such a cose, put into that lad’s breast but onq 
secret, prompting which urged him towards his fatlier and away from you, she would 
be a liar and an idiot." • • 

Nicholas was delighted to find that the old gentleman spote so warmly, 
the hope that he might say something more to the same purpose mado^o reply. 

M The same mistake presents itself to me, in one shape or other, at eveiy Uyp^ybe 
said brother Charles, v* Pansnts who never showed their love, complain Of wwt of 
natural affection in their children— children who never showed their duty, complain 
of want of natural feeling in their parents— law-makers who find both io miserable 
that their affections have n^er bad enough of life’s sun to develop them, are loud 
In thdr momUsings over paxenta and children too, and cry that the very ties of 
' nature are ^sreguded. Natural effbetiona and instincts, my dear ifir, are the most 
; ‘ 3 C g 
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beautiful of the Almighty's works, but lifte other beautiful works of His, they must 
be reared and fostered, or it is as natural that'they should be wholly obscured, and 
that feelings shAild usurp theif place, as it is that the sweetest productions of the 
earth, left untended, should be choked with weeds and briars. I wish we could be 
brought to consider this, and rem^ibering natural obligations a little more at the 
right time, talk about them a little less at the wrong one." 

Afteif this, brofher Charles, who had talked himself into a great heat, stopped to 
cool a little, and then continued : 

" 1 dare say you are surprised, my dear sir, that I have listened to your recital 
with so little astonishment. That is easily explained— your uncle has been here this 
morning." 

Nicholfis coloijfed, and drew back a step or two. 

' “Yes," said the old gentleman, tapping his desk emphatically, "here— in this 
room. He would listen neither to reason, feeling, nor justice. But brother l^cd 
was bard upon him— brother Ned, sir, might have meltetl a paving-stone/’ 

" He came to " said Nicholas. 

"To complain of you," returned brother Charles, "to poison our ears with 
calumnies and falsehoods ; but he came on a fruitless errand, and went away with 
some wholesome truths in his car besides. Brother Ned, my dear Mr. Nickleby — 
brother Ned, sir, is a perfect lion. So is Tim Linkinwatcr— Tim is quite a lion. 
We had 'I'im in to face him at first, and Tim was at him, sir, before you could say, 
'Jack itobinson."' 

" How can I ever thank you, for (ill the deep obligations you impose upon me 
every day?" said Nicholas. 

" By keeping silence upon the subject, my dear ^jr," returned brother Charles. 
" You shall be righted. At least you shall not be wronged. Nobody belonging to 
you shall be wronged. They shall not hurt a hair ot' your head, or the boy’s head, 
or your mother's head, or your sister's head. I have said it, brother Ned has said 
it, Tim Linkinwatcr has said it. We have all said it, and we’lt all do it. I have 
seen the father— if he is the father— and I suppose he must be. He is a barbarian 
and a hypocrite, Mr. Nickleby. I told him, 'You are a barbarian, sir.' I did. I 
said, * You’re a barbarian, sir.’ And I’m glad of it— I am veiy glad I told him he 
was a barbarian— very glad, indeed I " 

By this time brother Ch.irlcs was in such a very warm state of indignation, that 
Nicholas thougjht he might venture to put in a word, but the moment he essayed to 
do so, Mr.^Cheeryble laid his hand sofdy upon his arm, and pointed to a chair. 

"The subject is at^fn end for the present,” said the old gentleman, wiping his 
face. " Don’t revive it b^y a single word. I am going to spejsik upon another sub- 
ject— a confidential subject, Mr. Nickleby. Wc must be cool again, we must be 
cool." 

After two or three j;urns across the room he resumed his seat, and drawing his 
HiavaJttinaiearer to that on which Nicholas was seated, said : 

"lam abput to employ you, my dear sir, on a confidential and delicate mission." 
"ioh. A‘..You“might employ many a more able messenger, sir," said Nicholas, "but a 
move trustworthy or zealous one, I may be bold to say, you could not find." ^ 

" Of that I am well assured," returned brother Charles, " well assured. You will 
" give me credit for thinking so, when I tell you, that the object of this mission is a 
young lady." 

"A young lady, sir!" cried Nicholas, quite tremblinfg for the moment with his 
eagerness to hear more. 
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“A very beautiful young lady,” said Mr. Cheeryble, gravely. 

*' Pray go on. sir,” reti^ned Nicholas. • 

** I am thinking how to do so” said brother Charles— sadly, as it seemed to his 
young friend, and with an expression allied to pain. “You accidentally saw a 
young lady in this room one morning, my dear sir, in a fainting fit. Do you ** 

remembey Perhaps you have forgotten *’ 

Oh no,” replied Nicholas, hurriedly. *' I-J— remember it very well indeed.” 

^^She is the lady I speak of,” said brother Charles. Like tlft famous* parrot, 
Nicholas thought a good deal, but was unable to utter a word. 

"She is the daughter,” said Mr. Cheeryble, "of a lady who, when she was a 
beautiful girl herself, and I was very many years younger, I — it seems a strange 
word for me to utter now— I loved very dearly. You will smile, perhaps, to hear a 
gray-headed man talk about such things : you will not offend i^e, for when I \vas 
as young as you, I dare say I should have done the same.” 

* I have no^uSi inclination, indeed," said Nicholas. 

" My dtar .brother Ned, "continued Mr. Cheeryble, "was to have m.arried her 
sister, bu% she died. She is dead too now, and has been for many years. She 
married— her choice t agd I wish I could add that her after-life was as happy, as 
God knows I ever prayed it might be ! " 

A short silence intervened, which Nicholas made no effort to break. 

" If trial and calamity had fallen as lightly on his head, as in the deepest truth of 
my own heart I ever hoped (for her sake) it would, his life would have been one of 
peace and happirujss,” said the old gentleman, calmly. " It will be enouSh to say 
that this was not the case— that she was not happy— that they fell into complicated 
distresses and difficulties —that she came, twelve months before her death, to appeal 
to my old friemlship ; sadly f hanged, sadly altered, broken-spirited from suffering 
and ilUusagc, and almost broken-hearted. He readily availed himself of the money 
which, to give her but one hour's peace of mind, I would have poured out as freely 
as water — nay, 4|e often sent her back for more— and yet even while he squandered 
it, he made the very success of these, her applications to me, the groundwork of 
cruel taunts and jeer#, proiasting that he knew she thought with bitter remorse of 
the choice she had made, that she had married him from motives of interest and 
vanity (he was a gay young man with great friends .about him when slie chose him 
for her husband), and venting in short upon her, by every unjust and unkind 
means, the bitterness of that ruin and disappointment which had been brought 
about by his profligacy alone. In those limes this young kady fl‘a%a mere child. I 
never saw her again until that morning whin you saw her also. But *iny nephew, 
Frank " 

Nicholas started, and indistinctly apologising for thg interruption, begged his 
patron to proceed. 

"My nephew, Frank, I say,” resumed Mr, Cheeryble, "encountered her by 
accident, and lost sight of her almdst in a minute afterward^ within two days after 
he returned to England. Her father lay in some secret place to avoid his 
reduced, between sickness and poverty, to the verge of death, and sl^, a child— we 
might almost think, if wc^did not know the wisdom of all Heaven's 
should have blessed a lietter man, was steadily braving privation, degradation, and 
everything most terrible to such a young and delicate creature's heart, for the pur- 
pose of supporting him. She was attended, sir," s.aid brother Charles, ^in these'* 
reverses, by one faithful creature, who had been, in old times, a poor kitchen wench 
in the fanuly, who was tlSn their solitary servant, but who might have been, for the 
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truth and fidelity of her heart— who ittlgljt have been— ah ! the Wife of tlm Linkin* 

, water himself, sir I" , 

Pursuing this encomium upon the poor follower with ^uch energy and Msh as 
^ no words biiii describe, brother Charles leant back In his chair, and delivered the 
remainder of his relation with gteater composure. 

It was in substance this ; Thatgiroudly resisting all offers of permaneft kid and 
support from her^ late mother's friends, because they were made conditional upon 
her quitting the wretched man, her father, who had no friends left, and shrinking, 
with instinctive delicacy froiti appealing In their behalf to that true and noble heart 
whicli he hated, hnd had, through its greatest and potest goodness, deeply >vronged 
by misconstruction and ill report, this younggirl liad struggled alone and unassisleci 
to maintain him by the labour of her hands. That through the utmost depths of 
poverty and afflicjiion she had toiled, never turning aside for an instant from her 
task, never wearied by the petulant gloom of a sick man sustained by no consolkig 
recollections of the past or hopes of the future ; never repining for the comforts she 
had rejected, or bewailing the hard lot she had voluntarily incurred. That every 
little accomplishment she had acquired in happier days had been piit into Acquisition 
for this purpose, and directed to this one end. That for twd long years, toiling by 
day and often too by night, working at the needle, the pencil, and the pen, and 
submitting, as a daily governess, to such caprices and indignities OS woiheh (with 
daughters too) too often love to inflict upon their own sex when they serve in such 
capacities, as though in jealousy of the superior intelligence which they arc neces- 
sitated to employ— indignities, in ninety-nine cases out of every-hundred, heaped 
upon persons immeasurably and incalculably their betters, but outweighing in com- 
parison any that the most heartless blackleg would put upon his groom— that for 
two long years, by dint of labouring in all these capacities and wearying Iti hone; 
she had not succeeded in the sole aim and object of l^j* life, but that, overwhelmed 
by accumulated difficulties and disappointments, she had been compelled to seek 
out her mother's old friend, and, with a bursting heart, to confide kir him at last. 

If 1 had been poor," said brother Charles, with sparklb^ eyes ; ** if I had beert 
poor, Mr. Nickleby, my dear sir, which thank God 1 am not, I would have denied 
myself— of course anybody would under such circumstances— the commonest neces- 
saries of life, to help her. As it Is, the task is a difficult one. If her father were 
deadi nothing could be easier, for then she^ should^ share and cheer the happiest 
home that brother Ned and I could have, as if she were our child or sister. Bui 
he is still i\live. Nobody can help him— that has been tried a thousand times ; he 
was not abandoned by without good cause» I know.” 

e " Cannot she be persiGided ro ” Nicholas hesitated when he had got thus far. 

To leave him ?” said brother Charles. ** Who could entreat a chjld to desert 
her parent ? Such entreaties, limited to her seeing him occasionally, have been 
urged upon her — not by me— but always with the same result.” ^ 

* ' Is he kind to her ?/“ said Nicholas. ** Does he requite her affectioil ? " 

kindness, considerate self-denjring kindness, is not in his ftatiUe,” returned 
l/f^. Cheeryblec " Such kindness as he knows, he regards her with, I believe, '^e 
a gentle, loving, confiding creature, and although he wounded her from 
their marriage till her death as cruelly and wantonly as ever man did, she ntvdt 
ceased tc^ love him. She commended him On her i^ath-bed to her Gild's e^; 
*Her child has never forgotten it, and never will.” 

*' Have you no influence over him?" asked Nicholas,^ ^ 

I, my dear sir I The last man in the world Such is his jealoiisy and hatred 
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ot me, Uuit if lie 4inew his dAtightei* had ^ypietied bet hcAtt to me, he would vender 
her life miserable i|ith his repre^heS ; sUthbiigh— this is thftinconsistency and selfish- ^ 
hess of his charActet'-^although if he knew that every penny she had came from me, 
he would not relinquish ohe personal desire that the most Fe&tess expenditure of * > 
her scanty stock could gratify. « 

** An ui|p*atuml scoundrel 1 “ said Nicholas, h^ghantly. 

We will iise no harsh terms/* said brother CluUries, in a g^tle voic^j ** but 
hccommodatc ourselves to the circumstances in which this young lady is placed, 
^uch assistance as I have prevailed upon her to accept, I have been obl^:^, at her 
own earnest requesti to dole out in the smallest portions, lest he, finding how easily 
money was procured, should squander it even more lightly than he is accustomed to 
do. She has come to and fro, to and fro, secretly and by night, to take eveii this, 
and I cannot bear that things should go on in this way, Mr. Nickleby-^I really 
caijnot bear it.J| ^ 

Tlien it came out by little and little, how that the twins Ivad been revolving tii 
tbeir good^ld heads manifold plans and schemes for helping this young lady in the 
most delicate and ^pnsidcrate way, and so that her father should not suspect the 
source whence the aid*ws» derived : and how they had at last come to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to make a feint of purchasing her little drawings and 
ornamental work at a high price, and keeping up a constant demand for the same. 
For the furtherance of which end and object it was necessary that somebody should 
represent the dealer in such commodities, and after great delibehttion yiey had 
pitched upon Nicholas to support this character. 

" He knows me," said broker Charles, "and he knows ttty brother Ned. Neither 
of us would do. Frank is a very good Mow—a very fine fellow— but wc are afTaid 
that he might 0e a little flighty and thoughtless in such a delicate matter, and that 
he might, perhaps— that be mjght, in short, be too susceptible (for she is a beautiful 
creature, sir ; just what her poor mother was), and falling in love with her before be 
well knew his ovm mind, carry paki and sorrow into that innocent breast, which wO 
would be the humble instruments of making gradually happy. He took on extra- 
ordinary interest in her fortunes when he first happened to encounter her; and wd 
gather from the inquiries we have made of him. that it was she in whose behalf ho 
made that turmoil which led to your first acquaintance." 

Nicholas stammered out that he had before suspected the possibility of such U 
thing ; and in explanation of its having occurred to him, descriW when and where 
he had seen the young lady himself. ^ 

" Well, then you see/* continued brother Charles, "that Ae wouldn't do. Tim 
Linkinwater is out of the question ; for Tim, sir, is such a Mmendous fellow, that < 
he could never contain himself, but would go to loggerheads with the father before 
he had been*in the place five minutes. You don't know what Tim is, sir, when hd 
is roused by anything that appeals to his feelings very strongly— then he is teitlfio, 
sir» is Tim Linkinwater— absolutely tSrrific. Now, in you we^n repose the Strictest 
confidence ; in you we have seen— or at least / have seen, and that's the suxMSliifi;, * 
fonbere's no difference between me and my brother Nod, except that lie Is th ef^ 
creature that ever lived, and that there is not, and never will be, anybody iSkeMAFi 
nil the world^in you we have seen domestic virtues and affections, alul delicacy 
of feeling, which exactly qualify you for such an office. And you are the ingn, sir/* 
"The young lady, sir/' said Nicholas, who fdt so embanassed tliat he had no 
small difficuUy in saying scything at all—" doe»-ii— is she a party- to this innocent 
deceit?" 
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*‘Yes, yes," returned Mr. Cheeryble; ‘'at least she knows youiconie from us; 
she does not know, however, but that shall dispose of these little productions 
that youU purchase from time to time ; and, perhaps, if you diS it very well (that 
is, vory well indeed^, j^erhaps she might be brought to believe that we — tliat wc 
made a profit of them. Kh ?— Eh ? " 

In this guileless and most kind simplicity, brother Charles was so haqpy, and in 
this possibility of the young lady ^ng led to think that she was under no obligation 
to himf he evidefitly felt so sanguine and had so much delight, that Nicholas would 
not breathe a doubt upon the subject. 

All this time, however, there hovered upon the tip of his tongue a confession that 
the very same objections which Mr. Cheeryble had stated to the employment of his 
nephew in this commission applied with at least equal force and validity 4o himself, 
and a hundred times had he been upon the point of avowing the real state of bis 
feelings, and entreating to be released from it. But as often, treading upon^the 
heels of this impulse, came another which urged him to refrain, and to keep his 
secret to his own breast. “Why should I," thought Nicholas, ‘*why should I 
throw difficulties in the way of this benevolent and high-minded design^ What if 
I do love and reverence this good and lovely creature — ^shpuTd I not appear a most 
arrogant and shallow coxcomb if I gravely represented that there was any danger 
of her falling in love with me? Besides, have I no confidence in myself? Am I not 
now bound in honour to repress these thoughts? Has not this excellent man a 
right to my best and heartiest services, and should any considerations of self deter 
me front rendering them ? " 

Asking himself such questions as these, Nicholas mentally answered with great 
emphasis, “ No ! " and persuading himself that he was a most conscientious and 
glorious martyr, nobly resolved to do what, if he h:^ examined liis own heart a 
little more c.arefully, he would have found he could not resist. Such is the sleight 
of liand by which we juggle with ourselves, and cl&ngc our very w'caknesses into 
stanch and most magnanimous virtues ! ^ 

Mr. Cheeryble, being of course wholly unsuspicious that such reflections were 
presenting themselves to his young friend, proceeded to give, him the needful cre- 
dentials and directions for his first visit, which was to be made next morning ; and 
all preliminaries being arranged, and the strictest secrecy enjoined, Nicholas walked 
home for the night very thoughtfully indeed. 

The place to which Mr. C'heeryble had directed him was a row of mean and not 
over-cleanly hoi*6e.f, situated within “ the Rules " of the King's Bench Prison, and 
not many hundred paces distant from^he obelisk in Saint George’s Fields. The 
Rules are a certain liUegty adjoining the prison, and comprising some dozen streets 
in which debtors who can«,raise money to pay large fees, from which their creditors 
do not derive any benefit, arc permitted to reside by the wise provision^ of the same 
enlightened laws which leave the debtor who can .raise no money to starve in jail, 
without the food, clqttling, lodging, or warmtfi, which are provided for felons con- 
the most atrocious crimes that can disgrace humanity. There are many 
pleasant fictions of the law in constant operation, but there is not one so pleasant 
humorous as that which supposes every man to be of equal value in its 
impartial eye, and the benefits of all laws to be equally attainable by ah men, without 
the smallest reference to the furniture of their pockets. 

To the row of houses indicated to him by Mr. Cliarles Cheeryble, Nicholas directed 
hts steps, without much troubling his head with such matters as these ; and at this 
row of houses- after traversing a very dirty and dusty subtirb, of ifchich miner 
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theatricals, shell-fish, ginger-beer, spring vans, greengrocery, and brokers’ shops, 
appeared to compose th^main and itiosr prominent features— he at length arrived 
with a palpitatiijjf heart. There were small gardens in front which, being wholly 
neglected In al 7 other respects, served as little pens for the fiust to collect in, until 
the wind came round the corner and blew it down the road. Opening the rickety 
gate whkh, dangling on its broken hinges before one of these, half admitted and 
half repmsed the visitor, Nicholas knocked atKie street door with a faltering hand. 

It was in truth a shabby house outside, with very dim i>arlouf window i^nd very 
small show of blinds, and very dirty muslin curtains, dangling across the lower panes 
on very loose and limp strings. Neither, when the door was opened, did the inside 
appear to belie the outward promise, os there was faded carpeting on the stairs and 
faded oilcloth in the passage ; in addition to which discomforts a gentleman Ruler 
was smoking hard in the front parlour (though it was not yet noon), while the lady 
of the house was busily engaged in turpentining the disjointed Iraginents of a teul- 
bedstead at tfle Soor of the back-parlour, as if in preparation for the reception of 
some new lodger who had b^cn fortunate enough to engage it. 

Nicholas had ample time to make these observations while the little boy, who 
went on errands for*tl^ lodgers, clattered down the kitchen stairs, and was heard 
to scream, as in sbme remote cellar, for Miss Bray's serv-ant, who, presently 
appearing and requesting him to follow her, caused him to evince greater symp- 
toms of nervousness and disorder than so natural a consequence of his having 
inquired for that young lady would seem calculated to occasion. 

Ujostairs he went, however, and into a front room he was shown, find there, 
seated at a little table by the window, on which were drawing materials with which 
she was occupied, sat the bcautirul girl who had 60 engrossed his thoughts, and 
who, surrounded by all thc^iew and strong interest which Nicholas aitaclicrl to'her 
story, seemed now, in his eyes, a thousand limes more beautiful than he had ever 
yet supposed her. • 

But how th«^raccs and elegancies which she had dispersed about the poorly- 
furnished room went to the heart of Nicholas I Flowers, plants, birds, the harp, 
the old piano who^e notes had sounded so much sweeter in bygone limes— how 
many .struggles had it cost her to keep these two last links of that broken chain 
which bound her yet to home ! With every slender ornament, the occupation of 
her leisure hours, replete with that graceful charm which lingers in every little 
tiisteful work of woman’s hands, how much patient endurance and how many gentle 
affections were entwined I He felt as though the smile of Hc.\n'e%w'crc on the little 
chamber ; as though the beautiful devotion of so young and weak a breatiirc, had 
shed a ray of its own on the inanimate things around aq^ljn.ide them Iwauliful ns 
itself ; as though the halo with which old painters siinjund the bright angels of a 
sinless world played about a being akin in spirit to them, and its light were visibly 
before him. 

And yet Nicholas was in the Rules of the King’s Bench ^ison ! If he had been 
in Italy indeed, and the time Imd been sunset, and the scene a stately tcrr^gn^b*'^ 
there is one broad sky over all the world, and whether it be bltif^or cloudy, Uie 
same heaven beyond it, so, perhaps, he had no need of compunction 
as he did. 

It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at one glance, for he had ns 
yet been unconscious of the presence of a sick man propped up with^illov;s in 
nn easy-chair, \vhO| movlns restlessly and impatiently in hU seat, attracted his 
attention. 
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He was iscarce perhaps, but so emaciated as to appear ttvidi oldi^* Kid 
features presented the rtmains of a hanSsome countenaace, but ^ne in which the 
embers of strong and inopatuous passions were easier to be traced than any expression 
which would have reiltiered a far plainer face much more prepossessing. His looks 
were very haggaM, and his limbs and body literally worn to the bone, but there wsut 
something of the old fire in the large sunken eye notwithstanding, and it |pemed td 
kindle afresh as he struck a thick rack, with which he seemed to have supported 
lilmself Ih his seat? impatiently on the floor twice or thrice^ and called his daughter 
by her name. 

Madcluie, who is this— what does anybody Want here—whd told a Stranger we 
could be seen ? What is it ? '* 

“ I believe ” the young lady began, os she inclined her head With alt ah ot 

some confusion, reply to the salutation of Nicholas. 

“ You always believe, ’’ returned her father, petulantly. ** What Js It ? *' , 

By this time Nicholas had recovered suffleient presence of mind to speak for hinit<« 
self, so he said (as it had been agreed he should sayj^that he had called about a 
pair of hand-screens, and some i^ainted velvet for an ottoman, both of which were 
required to be of the most elegant design possible, neither nor expense being 
of the smallest consideration. He had ahso to pay for the two drawings, with many 
thanks, and, advancing to the little table, he laid upon it a bank-note, folded in an 
envelope and sealed. 

^'Sce that the money is right, Madeline," said the fatlter. **Open the paper, 
my dear. * 

“It's quite right, papa, I’m sure.’* 

“Here!" said Mr. Bray, putting out his hand, and opening ahd shutting hlS 
bony fingers with irritable impatience. ' ** Let me see. What are you talking about, 
Madeline— you're sure — how can you be sure of any such thing— five pounds— well, 
is that right ? ” ^ 

“Quite," said Madeline, bending over him. She was so busjjg employed in 
arranging the pillows that Nicholas could not sco her face, but as she stooped be 
thought he saw a U^ar fall. . 

“ Ring the bell, ring the bell,” said the sick man, with the same ncr#»us eager- 
ness. and motioning towards it with such a quivering hand that tho bank-note 
rustled in the air. ' ' Tell her to get it changed — to get me a newspaper— to buy me 
some grapes— another bottle of the wine that I had last week— anS— and — I forget 
half 1 want just now? but she can go out again. Let licr get those first — those first. 
Now, Matfellue, my love, quick, quick I ®Good God, how slow you are 1 ’’ 

^ “ lie remembers nothiiSg that siu wants 1" thought Nicholas. Perhaps something 

of what he thought was depressed in his countenance, for the sick man turning 
towards him with great asperity, demanded to know if he waited for a receipt. 

“ U is no matter at all," said Nicholas. 

“No matter! what^cto you mean, sir?" wa^the tart rejoinder. “No matter 1 
Oo^fl^think you bring your paltry money here as a favour or a gift ; or as a 

matter of busi^jess, and in return for value received? D n you, sir, because you 

^^ti&S«j{^Drsciate the time and taste which are bestowed upon the goods you deal in, 
do you think you give your money away? Do you know that you are talking to a 
gentleman, sir, who at one time could Imvc bought up fifty such men as you and nil 
you have^ What do you mean? " 

“ I merely mean that as I shall have many dealings with*^ this lady, if she will 
kindly allow me, 1 will not trouble her with such fonns," said Nicholas. 
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‘‘Tfoaft / mAiii if you t>Iease, that Mfc’UJItavc aa many forms as we can,** iitumed 
the fitther. *' Mjf datightfr, sir, requires no kihdness from you or anybody else. 
Havd the goodness to confine yout dealings strictly to trade business, and not 
^o travel beyond it. Every petty tradesman is to begin to pity her now, is he? 
Upon my soul ! Very pretty. Madeline, my dear, give him a receipt ; and mind 
you alwayK do so." m 

White she was feigning to write it, and Nicholas was ruminail^ upon extra- 
ordinary, but by no means uncommon character thus presented to his observation, 
the invalid, who appeared at times to sulTer great bodily pain, sank back in his 
chair and moaned out a feeble complaint that the girl had l^en gone an hour, and 
that everybody conspired to goad him. 

“When," said Nicholas, as he took the piece of paper, “when shall 
again?" v 

Xhis was adj}rq§sed to the daughter, but the father answered immediately : 

“ When you are requested to call, sir, and not before. Don’t worry and perse- 
cute. Madeline, roy dear, wken is this person to call again ? ’* 

“ Oh, nftt fora long time — not for three or four weeks— it is not necessary, indeed 
— I can do without," saM the young lady, with great eagerness. 

“Why, how are we to do without?” urged her father, not speaking above his 
breath. Three or four weeks, Madeline 1 Three or four weeks 1 " 

“ Then sooner— sooner, if you please," said the young lady, turning to Nicholas. 
“Three or four weeks 1 " muitei-ed the father. “ Madeline, what on (^rth— do 
nothing for three or four weeks 1 ’’ 

“ It Is a long time, ma’am," said Nicholas. 

“ You think so, do you?" retortctl the father, angrily. “ If I chose to beg, sir, 
and stoop to alk assistance ffcm people I despise, three or four months would not 
be a long time— three or fou^ years would not be a long time. Understand, sir, 
that is if I chose to be dependent ; but as I don't, you may call in a week." 

Nicholas bow%l low to the young lady and retired, pondering upon Mr. Bray'S 
ideas of independence, and devoutly hoping that there might be few such inde- 
pendent spirits as he^ningUng with the baser clay of humanity. * 

He hcatA^ light footstep above him os he descended the stairs, and looking 
rbund saw thaf the young lady was standing there, and glancing timidly towards 
him^ seemed to h^itate whether she should call him back or no. The best way of 
Settling the question was to turn back at once, which Nicholas t^d. 

'* 1 don't know whether I do right in asl^g you, sir," said Ma^linq, hurriedly, 
“but pray— pray— do not mention to my poor mother’s dear friends what has 
passed here to-day. He has suffered much, and is worse |M!i^mornirtg. I beg you, 
sir, os a boon, a favour to myself." * 

**Vou ha\^ but to hint a wish," returned Nicholas fervently, “ahd 1 would 
hasard my life to gratify it." 

“ You speak hastily, sir." * # 

“ Truly and sincerely," rejoined Nicholas, his lips trembling as he forriMTthe 
words, “if ever man spoke truly yet. I am not skilled in disguising my fee lin 
and if I werci I could not hide my heart from you. Dear madam, as I kn^lQfl^ir 
history; and feel as men and angels must who hear and see such things, I do 
entreat you to believe that I would die to serve you." • 

The young lady turned aw'ay her head, and was plainly weeping. 

“ Forgive me," said Nichol^, with respectful earnestness. “ if 1 seem to say too 
much, or to presume Upon the confidence which has been intrusted to me. But I 
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cotild not leave you as if my interest and sympathy expired with (hecommission of 
the day. I am your faithful servant, ftumbly dcvotedbto you from this hour>^ 
devoted in strict truth and honour to him who sent me here, and in pure integrity 
of heart, and dislanfiespect for you. If I meant more or less thaii this, I should 
be unworthy his regard, and false to the very nature that prompts the honest words 
I utter.” ^ ^ (0 

She waved liejr hand, entreating him to be gone, but answered not a word. 
Nicholits could say no more, and silently avitbdrew. > And thus ended his first 
interview with Madeline Bray. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

o 

MR, RALPH NICKLEDY HAS SOME CONFIDENTIAL INTERCOURSE WITH** ANOTHER 
OLD FRIEND. THEY CONCERT BETWEEN THEM A PROJECT, WHICH PROMISES 
WELL FOR BOTH. 

*' There go the three-quarters past ! ” muttered Newman Noggs, listening to the 
chimes of some neighbouring church, and my dinner time's two. He does it on 
purpose. Ho makes a point of it. It’s just like him." 

ft was in his own little den of an office and on the top of his official stool that 
Newman tlius soliloquised ; and the soliloquy referred, as Newman’s grumbling 
soliloquies usually did, to Ralph Nickleby. 9 ® 

“ I don’t believe he ever had an appetite,” said Newman, " except for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and with them he’s as greedy as a wolf. I should like to have 
him compelled to swallow one of every English coin. The peyiy would be an 
awkward morsel — ^but the crown — ha ! ha ! ’’ 

His good humour being in some degree restored by the vision of Ralph Nickleby 
swallowing perforce a five-shilling piece, Newman slowly brought forth* from his 
desk one of those portable bottles currently known as pocket-pistols, and shaking 
the same close to his ear so as to produce a rippling sound very cool and pleasant 
to listen to, suffered his features to relax, and took a gurgling drink, which relaxed 
them stiH moreF Replacing the cork he smacked his lips twice or thrice with an 
air of great relish, and, the taste of ftic liquor having by this time evaporated, 
recurred to his grievanees again. 

" Five minutes to threo>” growled Newman, " it can’t want more by this time ; 
and I had my breakfast at eight o’clock, and such a breakfast ! and my right dinner 
time two 1 And I might have a nice little bit of hot roast meat spoiling at home all 
this time— how docs^ know I haven' tl * Ddh’t go till I come back,’ ' Don’t go 
lill^S^'me back,’ day after day. What do you always go out at my dinner time 
or then— eh ? Don’t you know it's nothing but aggravation — eh ? " 

t.'s ^ords, though uttered in a very loud key. were addressed to nothing but 
empty air. The recital of his wrongs, however, seemed to have the effect of making 
Newma^ Noggs desperate ; for he flattened his old hat ui^n his head, and drawing 
on the everlasting gloves, declared with great vehemence, that come what might, fee 
would go to dinner that very minute. 

Cariying this resolution into Instant efiect, he had advanced as far os the passage. 
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when t!ic sound of the lat^i-key in the strict door caused him to make a precipitate 
retreat into his oirn office again* 

** Here he is," growled Newman. ** and somebody with hlr^. Now H'U be ' Stop 
till this gentleman's gone.* But I won’t— that's flat." 

So saying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet which opened with two half 
doo^s, anft shut himself up ; intending to slip (At directly Ralph was safe inside his 
owTi room. 

“ Noggs ! " cried Ralph. "Where Is that fellow ?— Noggs ! " 

But not a word said Newman. 

"The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told him not,'* muttered Ralph, 
looking into the office and pulling out bis watch. " Humph ! You had better 
come in here, Gride. My man's out, and the sun is hot upon my room. This is 
cool and in the shade, if you don’t mind roughing it." • 

Not at allf Mr. Nicldeby, oh not at all. All places are alike to me, sir. Ah I 
very nice indeed. Oh 1 very nice 1 ’* 

The pejj^on who made thi^rcply was a little old man of about seventy or seventy- 
five years of age, ot a very lean figure, much bent, and slightly twisted. He wore 
a gray coat with a very narrow collar, an old-fashioned waistcoat of ribbed black 
silk, and such scanty trowsers as displayed his shrunken spindle-shanks in their full 
ugliness. The only articles of display or ornament in his dress, were a steel watch- 
chain to which were attached some large gold seals ; and a black ribbon into which, 
in compliance with an old fashion scarcely ever observed in tlicse days, hi%gray hair 
was gathered behind. His nose and chin were sharp and prominent, his jaws had 
fallen inwards from loss of teeth, his fa<jc was shrivelled and yellow, save where the 
cheeks were sy^aked with the colour of a dry winter apple ; and where his beard 
had been, there lingered yet^ few gray tufts which seemed, like the ragged eyebrows, 
to denote the badness of the soil from which they sprung. I’Jie whole air and 
attitude of the form was one of stealthy cat-like obsequiousness ; the whole ex- 
pression of the\acc was concentrated in a wrinkled leer, comi^tinded of cunning, 
Iccherousncss, slyness, and avarice. 

Such<|pras old Artflur tiridc, in whose face there was not a wriitkle, in whose dress 
there w'as not one spare fold or plait, but expressed the most covetous and griping 
penury, and sufficiently indicated his belonging to that class of which Ralph 
Nickleby was a mcmlDcr. Such was old Arthur Gride, as he sat in a low chair 
looking up into the face of Ralph Nickleby, who, lounging uix>p the tall office stool, 
witli his arms upon his knees, looked dowi^into his,— a match for%imton whatever 
errand he had come. 

"And how have you been?" said Gride, feigning gr«af ffitercst in Ralph’s state ^ 
of health. •" I haven't seen you for— oh I not for ’’ • 

" Not for a long lime," said Ralph, with a peculhar smile, importing that he very 
well knew it was not on a mere visit of compliment that hisjfricnd had come. "It 
was a narrow chance that you saw me now, for 1 had only jmt come up to the door 
as you turned the corner." 

"lam very lucky," observed Gride. 

" So men say," replied Ralph, drily. 

The older money-lender wagged his chin and smiled, but he originated no new 
remark, and th^ sat for some little time without speaking. Each was locking out 
to take the other at a disadvantage. 

" Come, Gride," said Ralph, at length ; what's in the wind to-day? ** 

"Aha I you’re a bold man, Mr. Nidtleby," cried the other, apparently very much 
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relieved by Ralph’i leading the way to buoinass. i' Oh d^i dear,>hat a bold mati 
you are." ‘ ^ 

Why, you have ^sleek and slinking way with you that maked luo seepit ^ by 
contrast/' returned Ralph. ** I don't know but that your« ?nay an$WQC hetui, l^ttt 
1 want the patience for it.” 

“ You were born a genius, Mr. NCi?kleby,” said old Arthui*» ** I^eep, (fiep, 

Ah!” c ^ 

»* Deep enough,” retorted Ralph, to know that I shall need all the depth I haye, 
when men like you begin to compliment. You know I have stood by when you 
fawned and flattered other people, *and I remember pretty well what that always 
led to.” 

‘ * Ha, ha, faa ! ” rejoined Arthur, nibbing his hands. So you do, so you do, nq 
doubt. Not a xi&n knows it better. Well, it's a pleasant thing now to ibink tha^ 
you remember old tynes. Oh dear 1 ” " ' r 

" Now then,” said Ralph, composedly ; “what's in the wind, I ask again—whnt 
is it?” ^ / 

<'See that now!” cried the other. “He can’t even keep from business while 
we’re chatting over bygones. Oh dear, dear, what a liian it is I ” 

“ Which of the bygones do you want to revive ?” said Ralph. One pf thenTi 
I know, or you wouldn’t talk about them.” 

“ He suspects even me 1 ” cried old Arthur, holding up ^is hands. Even me— 
oh dear, ‘even me. Wliat a man it is! Ha, ha, ha I What a man it is! Mr, 
Nickleby against all the world— there’s nobody Mke him. A giant among pigmies— 
a giant— a giant ! ” 

Ralph looked at the old clog with a quiet smile as hp chuckled oq in this strain, 
and Newman Noggs in the closet felt his heart sink yithiii him as the prospect of 
dinner grew fainter and fainter. v 

I must humour him though," cried old Arthur j “he must have bis way— a 
wilful man, as the Scotch say— well, well, they’re a wise people, th6 l&cotch — ^he will 
talk about business, and won’t give away his time for nothing. He's very right. 
Time is money — ^tftne is money," 

*• He was one of us who made that saying, I should think," said Ralph. Time 
Is money, and very good money too, to those who reckon interest by it. Time «■ 
money ! Yes, and lime costs money — it's rather an expensive article to some people 
we could name, or I, forget my trade.” 

In rcjoiiidor to this sally, old Arthur ?gain raised his hands, again chuckled, and 
again ejaculated, “ What a man it is ! ” which done, he dragged the low chair a 
little nearer to Ralph's high stool, and looking upwards into his immovable face, said : 

“ What would you say i6 me, if I was to tell you that 1 was— that l«wa&— going 
to be married ? ” 

"I should tell you,".(/eplied Ralph, looking ..coldly down upon him, “that for 
some ou^rpose of youf^own you told a lie, and that it wasn’t the first tune and 
woiddn't be the last ; that I wasn’t surprised and wasn’t to be taken jn/U 
Then I tett you seriously, that I am," said old Arthur. 

“ A*4iu / tell you seriously," rejoined Ralph, “ what I told you this mimite. SUy. 
Let me look at you. There's a liquorish devilry in your face— rwhat is this ? ” 

“ I wouldn't deceive you know," whined Arthur Gride ; I couktnH duU* I 
should be mad to try. I— I— to deceive Mr. Nickldsyl The pigmy td impose 
upon the giant. I ask again— he, he, he !— what ahoidd you (Q mO if | ^ to 
t^l you that I was going to be married?” ' " ' 
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^jd Ralph. . ’ ♦ 

*'No. no,’* cried Arthur, intemipting him, andnibl^ng his hands in nn ecstasy. 
t< Wrong, wrong ag^n. Mr. Nidde^ for once at fhtilt— oig, cjuite out 1 To a 
young and beautiful girl ; fresh, lovely, bewitching, and not nineteen. Dark eyes — 
long eyelashes—ripe and ruddy lips that to look at is to long to kiss’— beautiful 
dusteringtair that one’s lingers itch to play with— such a waist as might make a 
man clasp the air inyoluntarify, thinking of twining his arm abouldt—little ihet that 
tread so lightly they hardly seem to waUc upon tl» ground— to marry all this, sir,— 
this— hey, hey I " 

f'This is something mor^ than common drfveQing,'* said Ralph, after listening 
with a curled lip to the old sinner's raptures. *' The girl’s name ? '* 

♦*Oh deep, deep I See now how deep that is!” exclaimed old Arthur. **He 
li^ows 1 want his help, he knows he can give it me, he knows it ixAist all turn to his 
o^ntage, he UdI the thing already. Her name— is there nobody within hearing ? ** 

■ " Why,grho the devil should there be?*' retorted Ralph, testily. 

I didi^t know but that ^haps somebody might be passing up or down the 
stairs,''’ said Arthur Gride, after looking out at the doOr and carefully re-closing it ; 
"or but that your man might have come back and might have IxMsn listening outside 
— ^erks and servants have a trick of listening, and 1 should have been very uncom* 
foitable if Mr. Noggs— — *’ 

’• Curse Mr. Noggs," said Ralph, sharply, •♦and go on with what you have to 
say." • 

•• Curse Mr. Noggs, Ijy all means," rejoined old Arthur j I am sure I have not 
the least objection to that. Her name is—" 

••Well," said Ralph, rei^ered very irritable by old Arthur’s pausing again, 
••what is it?’’ • 

** Madeline Bray." ♦ 

Whatever reasons there might have been— and Arthur Gride appeared to have 
anticipated som^for the mention of this name producing an effect upon Ralph, or 
whatever effect it really did produce upon him, ho permitted non^to manifest itself, 
but calmly repeated the name several times, as if reflecting when and where he liad 
heard it before. 

*• Dray," said Ralph. •• Bray— there was young Bray of— no, he never had a 
daughter." 

* • You remember Bray ? ' ’ rejoined Arthur Gride. • ^ 

'•• No," said Ralph, looking vacantly at him. • * 

f* Not Walter Bray 1 The dashing man, who used his h^n^some wife so ill?" 

•• If you seek to recall any particular dashing man to my recollection by such a 
trait as that;" said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders, •• f shall confound him with 
nine-tenths of the dashing men I have ever known." 


•• Tut, tut. That Bray who is now in the Rules of the Bencli," said old Arthur. 
•* You can’t have forgotten Bray. Both of us did business with him. ho 

owes you money -^ — '* , ^ 

♦•Oh Am/" rejoined Ralph. •♦Ay, ay. Nowyou speak. Oh I 


Naturally as this was said, it was not said so naturally but that a kindred spirit 
like old Arthur Gride might have discerned a design upon the part of Ralph to load 
*b)m on t6, mudt more explicit statements and ei^lanations than he would have 
volunteered, or than Ralph eould in aQ likelihood have obtained by any other 
means. Old Arthur, however, was so intent upon his own des^, that he suflbred 
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himself to be ovci-reachcd, and had no^iuspicioii but tipt his good frieiid was in 
earnest. * ^ 

knew you couldn't forget him, when you came to think for a moment," he ^ 
said. \ ^ ‘ , 

"You werelright," answered Ralph. "But old Arthur Gride and niJUrimony is 
a most anomalous conjunction of wSrds ; old Arthur Gride and dark eyes and eye^ 
lashes, ttnd lips tMht to look at is to long to kiss^^and cl^tering bajur tliat he wants 
to play with, and waists that he wants to span, and littlb feet that don't tread upon, 
anything -old Arthur Gride and such things Ia these is more*- monstrous sti1|; but 
ol<l Arthur Gride marrying the daughter ol'a ruined * dasjjing m2in ’ in the R^es of 
the Bench, is the most monstrous and incredible of all. Plainly^ fHend Arthur 
(iride, if you want any help from me in this business (which of course you do» or 
you would not be^ere), speak out, and to the purpose. And, above all, don't talk 
to me of its turning to my advantage, for I know it must turn to ybuli^ also, and to 
a good round tune; too, or you would have no finger in such a pie as this^'' 

There was enough acerbity and sarcasm not only in file matter of Ralplj^'s speech, 
but in the tone of voice in which he uttered it, and the looks with which he eked* if 
out, to have fired even the ancient usurer's cold blood and flushed even his lyithered 
check. But he gave vent to no demonstration of angdt, contenting himself with 
exclaiming as before : " Wliat a man it is ! ” and rolling h\s head from side t6 side, 
as if in unrestrained enjoyment of his freedom and drollery. Clearly observing, 
however, ^from the d'cpression in Ralph's features, that he had best come to the 
point as speedily as might be, he composed, himself for more serious business, and 
entered upon ^hc pith and marrow of his negotiation. , 

First, he dwelt upon the fact that Madeline Bray wa^ devoted to tUp support and 
maintenance, and tvas a slave to every wish, of her only parent, who had no other 
friend on earth ; to which Ralph rejoined that he had* heard something of the kind 
before, and that if she (lad known a little more of the world, she wo^dn't have been 
.such a fool. v* " 

Secondly, he enlarged upon the character Of her father, arguing, that even taking 
it for granted that he loved her in return with the utmost affection of which he was 
capable, yet he loved himself a great deal better ; which Ralph said it was q]^ite 
unnecessary to say anything mdle about, as that was very natural, and probable 
enough. 

And, thirdly, ^old Arthur premised that the girl was a delicate and beautiful 
creature, find that he had really a hankering to have her for his wife. To this 
Ralph deigned no otbqr jejoindcr than a harsh smile, and a glknce at the skrivellc(|^ 
old creature before him, wfeich were, however, sufficiently expressive. ^ ' 

" Now," said Gride, " for the little plan I have in my mind t^^bring^this about f 
bec.ati^ I haven't offered myself even to the father yet, I should have told you. ^ 
But that you have gathered already? ^ I olM.dear, oh dear, what an cdged-tool 
you aj^ I " ^ 

" l5bfi’t play with me then,” said Ralph, impatiently. " Ypu know the provwtSF.” 

A replj'.af^mys on the Up of his tongue ! " cried old Arthur, raising his hands 
and in admiration. "He is always prepared 1 Oh dear, iNhat a blessing to,- 
have .such a ready wit,, and so much ready money to bnck it 1 Them SIK^nly^ 
changing' his tone, he went on; "I have been backwards and forwards to Brtqr's. 
lodgings several times within the last six months. It is just half a year since X f^t « 
this delicate morsel, and, oh desf, what a <jkific%4e morsel it ^ h But 
neither h^ nor there. , I am his deUuaing creditor ftStfieventeen hundred 
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*‘¥ou M*if you wgre the only doKuning creditor," vtid Rdph, pulling out 
hi3 pocket-book • *' 1 am another for nine hundred and sc\euty-iiv(, pound, « four 
add threepence " ^ < « 

**The only othei, Mi Nickleby/‘ said old Arthur, eagerly The only other. 
Nobody else -went to tbel^e^pelll^ of lodging a detainer, trusting to otlr hoMinq him 
fast enough, 1 waiiacit you^ We bothlTeU inft> the Stimo snaic deal, ^hu a 
pitfall It was , It aAiiost,nuii$d m^l And lent him oui^ money upjDn bills, vgth only 
one namobfesides his o^rf, Ayhich to be sure cvciylwdv stippOdTcl to bo a good one, 
and was asm^otlhbjfr a$ money, but*wl\ich tunic I o it you know how. Just 'i» 
we slip tld have upon lym, he died^ansolvcnt \h * it went very nigh to rum 
me, ihht Ioj» did** “ 

** Clo on with^yoiir sekemd/* Rilpli ** It s of no UoC laisiiig the cry’ of o u 
trade just now , there’s nobody tp he ir us * • 

Its alwa>w m well to tilk. tint way, rctiiined old Arthui, \Mlh a chuckle, 

“ whcthci^ there s anybody io heai us or not IVictic' m ikcs "pi rfcct, you know. 
Now, if I ofFci mvself to BraJ .is lu-i son-in law, up in one simiiU i ondilion tli it the 
moment I am fast muiicd he sh ill bequiUly lUeascd, and h ivc in illowance to live 
just tolhci side the witA like i gcntlcmin (he can t live Ion, foi I have asked hi«5 
doctor, and he dcclaic,> that hu coiipUint is one oi the lleirt ind it impossible), 
and if all the odvantagr s of this condition an piopeily st iied and dwelt upon to 
him, do you think he could resist me ? And if he could not resist mr do you think 
Uis dvughtvr could resist /w7« ^ Shouldnt I hiv»» her Mis Aithui Cnida— pretty 
Mrs Arthur Glide— a lit-bit^— i dainty chick shouldnt I hwo hci ^Mrs Arthui 
Glide m a week a month a diy — ani^ iimo I chose to name ? 

•<Go on, ^lul Rdph, nodding hi> held dclibcr itcly, and speaking in a tone 
whose studied coldness presented i stringc cunti isl to tlie rapturous squeak to 
which his fiieiid hid giadually mounted “ Go on You didn t come heic to ask 
roc that 

“ Oh dear, ho’^ \ou talk * ciitd old* Arthur, edging fiimsdf ( lo cl still to R ilph. 
“Of couise I didiit- I flout pieuiiW did * I cum lo ask whit )ou would take 
from me, it I ptospcycd with the fithc r, for this debt of yours live slullmgs m the 
pound -si\ and cightpcncc -ten shilling-*? uon/J go as fu as ten for such a 
friend as you, we h ivc alw lys been on such goocMefms, but you won t be so hard 
upon mi as that, 1 Know Now, will you? 

“ riieio s something more to be toUl, sud Ralph, os ston>9at^ imtfiovable as 
evei 

“ Ycs,^esf there is| but you wont give me time, rctui^^d Aithui Glide. “ I 
Want a lacker in this matter— one who can talk, apd urgei and press a point, which * 
you can doas no ni^ can. I can t do that, foi 1 am a poot, timid nervous creoture. 
Now^ if you get a good coraposiuon for this debt, which you long ago gave ftp for 
lost, you 11 stand my fuend, and heln me Won t you ? " 

“ There's something more, ' said Ralph 
No, noi indeed,’ cned Arthur Gn^ 

“ Yes, yes, indeed IilleU you yes," said Ralph. 

“ Oh * ' rcturoai old Arthur, feigning to be suddenly enlightened^ '* YoTIlneaa 
aemething more, as concerns myselt a^d my intention. Ay, surely, surdy. Shall 
I mention that ? " * • 

“ I think you had better," loomed Ralph, dnly. 

^ “i didn t lilus to trouble #ith that, bemuse f supposed your mlerest wroufd 
ceasp with your own concern Ul'the affair, ' said Arthur Gndc<^ “That s kgfti of you 
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to eL$k» Oh (tear» hOw very kind of yoi):> Wliy» supposii^ I liad a knowledge of 
fiome property-^$ome little ^property— very little— to wliieh this pretty chick was 
entitled ; which nob^y does or can know of at this time, but which her husband 
^Could owesp into his pouch, if he knew as^ much asj do, \vould that account 
for—** 

** For the whole proceeding, " rejdSned Ralph, abruptly. ‘ ‘ No\y, let nki turn this 
matter^ over, and Consider what I ought to have if I should help you to success." 

"But don’t be hard," cried old Arthur, raising his hands with an imploring 
gesture^ and speaking in a tremulous voi^ Don't be tea Hard upon. me. |t’s a 
very small property, it is indeed. > Say the ten shillings, and we'll clo^ the b^gain. 
It’s more than I ought to give, but you’re so kind— shall we say the ten? Do 
now, do." * 

Ralph took no 'notice of these supplications, but sat for three or four minutes in 
a brown study, looking thoughtfully at the person from whotfe.' they proceeded. 
4fter sufficient cogitation he broke silence, and it certainly could not be objected 
that he used any needless circumlocution, or td speak direc^tly to the 

purpose. ’ ^ , . * 

*' If you married this girl without me," said Ralph, ydu must pay my debt in 
full, because you couldn't set her father free otherwise. It's plain, ihen, that I 
must have the whole amount, clear of all deduction or mcumbranoe,*cir 1 should 
lose from being honoured with your confidence, instead of gaming by it 'fhat’s 
the first Urticle of the treaty. For the second, I shall stipulate that for my trouble 
in negotiation and persuasion, and helping you to this fortune, I have five hundred 
pounds— that's very little, because you have the ripe lips, and the clustering hair, 
and what not, all to yourself. For the third and l«t aiticle, I require that you 
execute a bond to me, this day, binding yourself in ll^ payment of triese two sums, 
before nooh of the day of your marriage with Miss Madeline Bray. You have told 
I me I can urge and press a point. I press this one, and will take nothing less than 
these terms. Accept them if you like. If not, marry her without *Se if you can. I 
shall still get my ^ebt." 

To all entreaties, protestations, and offers of compromise bbtween his own pro- 
posals and those which Arthur Gride^had first suggested, Ralph was deaf as an 
adder. He would enter intoiite^ further discussion of the subject, and while old 
Arthur dilated on tire enormity^ of his demands and proposed modifications of 
them, approaching, by degrees nearer and nearer to the terms he resisted, sat per- 
fectly mule,'' looking with an air of quiC- abstraefion over the entries and papers 
his pocket-book. that it ^vas impossible to make any impression, upon his 

stanch fri6nd, Arthur Gride, who had prepated himself for some such reSu before 
he came, consented with a* heavy heart to the propose treaty, and upon the ^t 
filled Up the bond required (Ralph kept such instruments hand^,'^after exacting the ' 
condition that Mr. Nkddeby should a^^mpaRy him to Bray's lodgings (hatv^ 
hourjjjnd open the fiogotiation at onefe, should circuhistances app^ auspicious 
and mvounible to their designs. ^ ^ - 

'' undersWading the 'JKmhy^geatlemen wiEmt U;!g$tha 

sborojptfterwards, and Newman Noggs emetged, bottle in from ll^ 
boaid, out of the upper door o! which, at the unnihf eiit risk qi detec(|iQ^. 
more than once thrust his red nese when ports of the subject Ww uhto 
discussion as interested him most. 

had appetite now," said.^ewman, in his .pocket ^ 
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Having deliv^ed this observation in ^ery grievons and dolcftti: tone. Ncwnp4 
r^bed the dooi^in one lon^ limp, and came bade a^ain in another. 

I don’t know who she may be, or what she may be,” hi said ; " but I pity he^^ 
with all my heart and soul ; and I cin't help her, nor can 1 help any of the people 
against whom a hundred tricks— but none so vile as this— are plotted every day b 
Well, thfc adds to my pain, but not to theirsf The thing is no worse because 1 
know it, and it tortures me as well as them. Glide and Nick]«^'1 Goodpair^for 
a curride— oh roguery i roguery 1 roguery I " 

With these reflections, and a very haJDd knock on the crown of his unfortunate ' 
hot at each repetition of'tbe last word,- Ncwnian Noggs, whose brain wa/*^ little 
muddled by so much of the contents of the pocket-pistol as hnd found their way 
there during his recent concealment, went fbrth to seek such consolation as might 
be derivable^ from the beef and greens of some cheap eatingdiousl. 

^Meanwhile tlMwo plotters had betaken themselves to the same house whither 
Nicholas ^ad repaired for the first time but a few mornings before, and haying 
obtained access to Mr. Bra^,.and found hi& daughter from home, had, by a train 
of the most masterly approaches that Ralph's utmost skill could fnime, at IcngUt 
laid open the real object of their visit. 

"There-hc sits, Mr. Bi4y,” said Ralph, as the invalid, not yet recovered from his 
surprise, reclined in his chair, looking alternately at him and Arthur Gride. "What 
if he has had the ill fortune to be one/:ause of your detention in this place— I have 
been another ; men must live ; you are too much a man of the world tiot to see 
that in its true light. We offer the best reparation in our power. Reparation ! 
Here is an offer of marriage,' that many a titled father would leap at, for his child. 
Mr.‘ Arthur Gi^de, with thej^ortunc of a prince. Think what a haul it is l” 

" My daughter, sir,” retun^ Bray, haughtily, "as / have brought her up, would 
be a rich recompense for thd largest fortune that a man could bestow in exchange 
for her hand.” 7, 

" Precisely wnJit I told you," said the artful Ralph, turning to his friend, old 
Arthur. " Precisely what made me consider the thing so fair and easy. There is 
no obligation on citHer side. You have mo^cy, and Miss Madeline has beauty and 
worth. She has youth, you have money, .^hc has not money, you have not youth. 
Tit for tat — quits — a' match of Heaven’s^wn making 1 ” ^ 

" Matches arc made in Heaven, they say,” added Arthur Gride, leering hideously 
at the father-in-law he wanted. if we are married, it will bh destiny^ according 
rt to that.” ' • 


"Tlieq think, Mr.^Bray^” said Ralph, hastily substitutingdbr this argument con-* « 
kiderations more nearly allied to earth. " Think what fi stake is involved in the 

acceptance or rcjeqjjion of these proposals of my friend ” 

"How can 1 hecapt or reject?” interrupted Mr. Bray, with an irritable conscious 
ness that it redlly rested wifo j|iim td decitfe. " It is for my daughter to accept or 
reject ; it is for my daughter. You know that.” 

"Trim,** Ralphs emphatically {.'"but you have still the powe| to adviM ; 
state die reasons for and a^nst ; to hint a wish.” * ^ ' 

"To hint a wish, Sir 1 ” returned the debtor, proud and mean by turns, aad^lfiSh 
at all times. " I am bear father, ani I not ? Why should 1 hint and beat about the 
bttsh^ Do you suppose, like her mpther^s friends and my enemies— a ctirse upon 
, them all-dhat there is anything in what shetlias done for me duty, sir, 
duty*? Or do you thiqk that ^ving been unfortunate is a sufhetent re^n why 
OUT Illative positions should ikf changed}' tmd that she should cohunand and ishould- 
. ' ■ " ' 2 ' ' 
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ol'cy ? Hint a wisli, too I Perhaps you think because you see me m tixis place and 
scarcely able to leave this chair without assistance, that 1 %m some broken-spirited 
clcpendeut creature, without the courage or power to do What I may think best for 
iny own child. Still the power to hiiA a wish } I hope so ! " 

" Pardon me," returned Ralph, who thoroughly knew his man, and had taken 
his ground accordingly ; " you do n#t hear me out. 1 was about to say, .that your 
hinting -ii wish— eum hinting a wish— would surely be equivalent to commanding." 

" Why, of course it would," retorted Mr. Bray, in an exasperated tone, " If 
you don’t happen to have heard of the time, sir, I tell you that there was a time, 
when 1 canied every point in triumph against her mother's whole family, although 
they had power and wealth on their side— by my will alone." 

" Still," rejoined Ralph, as mildly as*his nature would allow himi "you have not 
heard me out. Ydlf arc a man yet qualified to shine in society, with many years of 
life before you— that is, if you livecTin freer air, and under brighteifcskks, and chose 
your o\vn companions. Gaiety is your element, you have shone in it before. 
Fashion and freedom for youu France, and an aniiiSity that would support you 
there in luxury, would give you a new lease of life— transfer, you to new ex- 
istence. The town rang with your expensive pleasures once^ and you could blaze 
upon a new scene again, profiting by experience, and living a little at others’ cost, 
instead of letting others live at yours. What is there on the reverse side of the 
picture? What is there? I don't know which is the nearest churchyard, but a 
graveston(P there, wherever it is, and a date'— perhaps two years hence, perhaps 
twenty. That's all." 

Mr, Bray rested his elbow on the arm of his chair, and shaded his face with his 
hand. 

" I speak plainly," said Ralph, sitting down beside hi'm, " because! feel strongly. 
It's my interest that you should marry your daughter Jo my friend Gride, because 
^ then he sees me paid — in part, that is. I don’t disguise it. I acknowledge it 
openly. But what interest have you in recommending her to suchefe step ? Keep 
that in view. She , might object, remonstrate, shed tears, talk of his being too old, 
and plead that her life would be rendered miserable. But whafr is it now? " 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid, showed that these arguments 
A\'ere no more lost upon him, than the smallest iota of his demeanour was upon 
Ralph. 

" What is it t\pyAf I say,” pursued the wily usurer, " or what has it a chance of 
being ? IfV<>u died, indeed, the people pou hate would make her happy. But can 
^ you bear the thought of that ? " 

" No ! " returned Bra^, «irged by a vindictive impulse he could not repress. 

" I should imagine not, ftidced ! " said Ralph, quietly. " If she profits by any- 
body’s death," this was said in a lower tone, " let it be by her husband^s— don't let 
her have to look back ^to yours, as the event from which to date a happier life. 
WherCgV* the objection?? Let me hear it stated. What is it ? That her suitor is 
ai^, old man. Why, how often do men of family and fortune, who haven’t your 
- cxcua^buf h&ve all the means and superfluities of life within their reach— how 
often they marry their daughters to old men, or (worse still) to young men 
without heads or hearts, to tickle some idle vanity, strengthen some family interest^ 
‘ or secured some seat in Parliament 1 Judge for her, sir, judge for her. You niust 
know best, and slic will live to thank you." 

" Hush ! hush I " cried Mr. Bray, suddenly starting up, and covering Ralph^s 
mouth with hU trembling hand. **I hear ^er at the door i" 
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There was*a •gleam of conscience in #he shame and terror of iliii hasty action, 
which, in one ^ort mdfnent, tore ih^ thin covering of sophistry from tiie cruel 
design^ and laid it bare in all its meanness an^i heartless deformity. The father fell 
into his chair pale and trembling ; Arthur Gride plucked and fumbled at his hat, 
and durst not raise his eyes from the floor ; even Ralph crouched for the moment 
like a bsiiten hound, cowed by the presence of one young innocent girl I 

The effect was almost as brief as sudden. Ralph was the first to recovitt; himself, 
and observing Madeline's looks of alarm, entreated the poor girl to be composed, 
assuring her that there was no cause for fpar. 

“A sudden spasm," said Ralph, glancing at Mn Bray. "Ho is quite well 
now." 

It might have moved a very hard and frorldly heart to see the young and l>cau-. 
tiful creature, whose certain misery they had been contrivinglflit a minute before, 
throw her armsmbout her father's neck, and pdiir forth words of tender sympathy 
and love, the sweetest a father's ear can know, or child's lips form. But Ralph 
looked cildly on ; and ArtlfUr Gride, whose blearecUeyes gloated only over the out- 
ward beauties, and were blind to the spirit which reigne^ within, evinced — a 
fantastic kind of warmth certainly, but not exactly that kind of warmth of feeling 
which the contemplation of virtue usually inspires. 

Madeline," said her father, gently disengaging himself, "it was nothing." 

*' But you had that si>asm yesterday, and it is terrible to see you in such pain. 
Can I do nothing for you ? " • 

'* Notliing just now. Here are two gcntleraeii, Madeline, one of whom you have 
seen before. She used to say," added Mr. Bray, addressing Artimr Gride, "that 
the sight of jjou always injde me worse. That was natural, knowing what she did, 
and only what she did, of^our connection and its results. Well, well. Perhaps 
she may change her mind on that point ; girls have leave to change their minds, 
you know. You are very tired, my dear." ^ 

" I am not.^deed." * 

" Indeed you are. You do too much." 

" I wish 1 could rio more." 

" I know you do, but you overtask your strength. This wretched life, my love, 
of daily labour and fatigue, is more than you can bear, I am sure it is. Poor 
Madeline I " 

With these and many more kind words, Mr. Bray drew his Qawghter to him and 
kissed her cheek affectionately. Ralph, ^vatching him s)iari>ly and closely in the * 
meantime, made his way towards the door, and signed to ^ide to follow him. 

" You will communicate with us again?" said Ralph.^ 

" Yes, )5es," returned Mr. Bray, hastily thrusting his daughter aside. " In a 
week. Give me a week." 

"One week," said Ralph, lutning to his companion,#" from to-dav. Good 
morning. Miss Madeline, I kiss your hand." 

" We will shake hands, Gride," said Mr. Bray, extending hiSi^as old Arthur 
bowed. "You mean well no doubt. I am bound to say so now. If*I ^|^d yotl 
money, that was not your fault. Madeline, my Jove— your hand here." 

" Oh deaf ! If the young lady would condescend—only the tips of her fingers," 
said Arthur, hesitating and half retreating. * 

' Madelific shrunk involuntarily from the g<^lin figure, but she placed the of 
her fmgers In his hand and instantly withdrew them. After an ineffectual clutch, 
intended id detain and carry them to his lips, old Arthur gave his own fingen a 
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mumbling kiss, and with many amorous distortions of ^sage, went In putadt 6f 

his friend; who was by.thjs time in thftstre^^; * ^ 

“ What ^3 he say, ^at doc|jj,he say -what does the giant say to the pigmy?" 
inquired Arthur Gfide, hobbling up to jfcilph. 

“What does the pigmy say to the giant ?” rejoined Ralph, elevating his eyebrows 
and looking down upon his questiondS •* 

“ He doesn't kncfiv what to say," replied Arthur Gride* “ He hcqses and fears. 
But is she not a dainty morsel ? ” 

'* I have no great taste for beauty," growled Ralph. 

“ But I have," rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands. " Oh dear I How handsome 
her eyes looked when she was stooping over him— such long lashes— such delicate 
fringe ! She— she— looked at me so soW 
* * Not over-lovin|iy, I think ? " said Ralph. “ Did she ? " 

“No, you think not?" replied bid Arthur, “fiut don’t youHhink it can bd 
brought about — don’t you think it can?" ^ 

Ralph looked at him with a contemptuous frown, aifd replied with a sneer, and 
between his teeth : ^ 

“ Did you mark his telling her she was tired and did too much, and overtasked 
her strength ? " 

“ Ay, ay. What of it ? " 

“ When do you think he ever told her that before ? The life is more than she can 
bear. Yes! yes. He’ll change it for her." 

“ D'ye think it's done?" inquired old Arthur, peering into his companion’s face 
with lidf-closed eyes. 

“lam sure it’s done," said Ralph. ' “ He is trying to Receive hims^f, even before 
our eyes, already— making believe that he thinks of l^r good and not his own- 
acting a virtuous part, and so considerate and affectionate, sir, that the daughter 
scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of surprise in her eye. There'll be a few more 
tears of surprise there before long, though of a different kind. Olf I we may wait 
with confidence for this day week." 


, CHAPTER XLVIII. 

f 

BfilNG FOR THE BENEFIT OP MR. VInSeNT CRUMMLES, AND POSITIVELY HIS 
iS-AST APPEARANCE Otf THIS STAGE. 

ft 

It was with a very sad and heavy heart, t>jppressed by many painfub-idcas, that 
Nicholas retraced his steps eastward and betook himself to the counting-house of 
Cheeryble Brothers. Whatever the idle hopes he had suffered himself to entertain, 
whatevac '^e pleasant Visions which had sprung up in his mind and grouped them- 
selves round t^e fair image of Madeline Bray, they were now dispelled, and not a 
Vestige^ tK2ir gaiety and brightness remained. 

It would be a poor compliment to Nicholas’s better nature, and obe wMch 1 m^%^ 
very far frotn deserving, to insinuate that the solution, and such 4 solution, of .the 
mystery which had seemed to surround Madeline Bray, when he was ignoFant 
of her name, had damped his ardour or cooled the fisrvour 6f his ^^mhaition. U 
be had regarded her before, with such k pasiqn as young men attracted by 
beauty and degance may entertain be wRs poW eotisekms of dee]^ ibd 
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stPOttger feelii%5f But* itvemce for attcl purity of her heart, respect for 

the helplessuess ftid loneltuessi of her i^ation, sympathy with the trials of one so 
young and fair, and admiration of h^"’great and noble s^t, all seemed to 
her far above Ms reach, and, awhile they imparted ifcw defwii and dignity to hU lov^ 
to whisper that it was hopeless. ‘ ? 

'*1 wii keep my word, ak I have pledgedsit to her/’ said Nicholas, manfully. 
**TMs is no common trust that I have to discharge, and 1 tvill fertorm the double 
duty that is imposed upon me most scrupulously and strictly. Afy secret feelings 
deserve no consideration in such a case as this, and they sliall have none." 

Still, there were the secret feelings in existence just the same, and in secret Nicholaa 
rather encouraged them than othtfwise ; reasoning (if he reasoned at all) that there 
they could do no harm to anybody but hiitjjclf, and that if he kept them to himsdf 
hrom a sense of duty, he had. an additional right to entertain himadf with them as a 
reward for hi» hfroism. 

All these thoughts, coupled with what he had sem that morniug and the antid# 
pation o^his next visit, rendered him a very dull and abstracted companion; so 
much so,*indeed, th^t Tim Linkinwater suspected he must have made the mistake 
of a figure somewherd? which was preying u^x^n bis mind, and seriously conjuied 
him, if such were the case, to make a clean breast and scratch it out. Father tlian 
have his whole life embittered by the tortures of remorse. 

But in reply to these considerate representations, and many others both from Tim 
and Mr. Frank, Nicholas could only be brought to state that he was merrier 
in bis life ; and so went on all day. and so went towards home at night, still turning 
over and over again the same subjects, thinking over and over again the same 
things, and arriving over aud over again at the .same conclusions. 

In this penSve, waywarS, and uncertain state, people are apt to lounge and loiter 
without knowing why, to rei^ placards on the walls with great attention, and without 
the smallest idea of one word of their contents, and to stare most earnestly through 
shop-windows Bt things which they don't see. It was thus that Nichoiai found 
himself poring with the utmost interest over a large play-bill hanging outside a 
Minor 'Theatre wliKh he had to pass on bis way home, and t’cading a list of tbe 
actors and actresses who ha4 promised to do honour to some approaching benefit, 
with as much gravity as if it iiad been a catalogue of the names of those ladies 
and gentlemen who stood highest upon the Book of Fate, and he had been looking 
anxiously for his own. He glanced at the top of the bill, with a smile at his own 
dulness, as he prepared to resume his ^alk, and there saw announoed, in largo 
letters, with a large space between each of them, *' Positively the last appearance 
of Mr, Vincent Crummies of Provincial Celebrity 1 1 1" ^ • • 

“ Nonuse ! " said Nicholas, turning back again, '^It can't be.” 

But th^ it was. In one line by koelf was an announcement of the first night of 
a new melodrama ; in another liijje by itself was an announcement of the last six 
nights of an old one ; a third line was devoted to the re-cngjgementof the unrivalled 
African Knife-swallower, who had kindly suffered himself to be prevailA upon to 
forego his country, engagements for one week longer ; a fourth linegannounoed 
Mr, Snittle Timbenry, having recovered from his late severe indispSithM would 
have the honour of aji^aiing that evening ; a fifth line said that there were “ Cheers, 
Tears, and Laughter 1” every night ; a sixth, that that was positively tbe test appear- 
ance of Mr. Vincent Crummies of Provincial Celebrity, 

‘♦Surely it must be tbo. samk thought NichMas^ V'^ero can't be two 
Vincent Ommmlcses,*^ 
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The better to settle this question be r^erred to the bill again, nnH finding that 
theie a Baron in tlie first pieSe, and that Roberto (hiS son) enacted bjr one 
Masjter ’^rtimmles, aiii^ Spaletro ][his nepfii^) by one Master Percy Crummies— 
tknr appearances— and that, incidental to the pi^, whs a characteristio dance 

by the charact*^; and a castanet seul by the Infant Phenomenon—^ last 
appearance— He no longer entertained any doubt; and presenting himself at the 
stage door, and siding in a scrap of paper with “ Mr. Johnson ” written thereon 
in pencil, was presently conducted by a Robber, with a very large belt and buckle 
round' his waist, and very large leather gauntlets on his hands, into the presence of 
his former manager. 

Mr. Crummies was unfeignedly glad to see him, and Starting up from before a 
small dressing-glass, with one very busliy eyebrow stuck on crooked over his left 
eye, and the felloaf eyebrow and the calf of one of his legs in his hand, embraced 
him cordially ; at the same time observing that it wdlild do Mrs. (H'uinmlcs's heaft 
good to bid him good-bye before they went. 

" You were always a favourite of hers. Johnson,*' sai8 Crummies, " al^^ys were 
from the first. I ^vas quite easy in my mind about you from tha first day y^ou dined 
with us. One that Mrs. Crummies took a fancy to was sure to turn out right. 
Ah ! Johnson, what a woman th.at is 1 *’ 

“lam sincerely obliged to her for her kindness in this and all other respects,’* 
said Nicholas. “ But where are you going, that you talk about bidding good-bye?” 

“ Haven't you seen it in the papers?” said Crummies, with some dignity. 

“ No,” replied Nicholas. 

“I wonder at that,” said the manager. “It was among the varieties. I had 
the paragraph here somewhere— but I don't know— oh }res, here it is [” 

So saying, Mr. Crummies, after pretending that he t|jought he must have lost it, 
^ produced a square inch of newspaper from the pocket Jf the pantaloons he wore in 
private life (which, together with the plain clothes of several other gentlemen, lay 
scattered about On a kind of dresser in the room) and gave it to Nicholas to read. 

“l‘he talented Vincent Crummies, long favourably known to fame as a country 
manager and actor of no ordinary pretensions, is about to croSs the Atlantic on a 
histrionic expedition. Crummies is to be accomptfhied, wc hear, by his lady and 
gifted family. We know no man superior to Crummies in his particular line of 
character, or one who, whether as a public or private individual, could carry with 
him the best wisl^es of a larger circle of friends. Crummies is certain to succeed.” 
r “Here's auother bit," said Mr. Crumpiles, handing over a still smaller scrap. 
“ This is from the notices to correspondents, this one.” 

^ Nicholas read it aloiia.* * Philo Dramaticus. — Crummies, the country manager 
and actor, cannot be more than forty-three or forty-four years of age. dummies is 
NOT a Prussia", having been born at ChelseaT* Humph ! ” said Nicholas, “ tliat's 
an odd ixiragraph." ^ ^ 

“Very.'j^ returned C?;immles, scratching the side of his nose, and looking at 
Nicholas with an assumption of great uncdncern. “ I can’t think who puts these 
thihgs in. -^nn’t.” 

Still kt sping his eye on Nicholas, Mr. Crummies shook his head twice or thrice 
with profound gravity, and remarking that he could not for the life of him imagine 
how the newspapers found out the things they did, folded up the extracts and put 
them in his pocket againj^ 

I am astonisb^fl to hear this news,** said Nicholas. “ Going to | 

Vou had no such thing in contempkition when I was with yon.” ^ ' 
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r/^osrjsc^s oi^ the crummleses. 

No," repfie^ Crummies, **I hadn't The fact is th.d Mrs Crumrolcs— 

most extraordin^ womifh, Johnson "-^hcre he liloke off and vrhis^xacd something 
in his ear. ^ ‘ 

**Ohr* said Nicholas, smiling. **T1ia prospect of an addition tQ your 
iamily?" ' 

*' The* seventh addition, Johnson," returned Mr. Crtvnmlesb jttlemnly. "I 
thought such a child as the Phenomenon must have bedH a clos^ ; but it seems we 
are to have another. She is a very remarkable woman." 

*' I congratulate you," said Nicholas, *' and I hope this may prove a pheno- 
menon too." 

** Why, it's pretty sure to be something uncommon, I suppose," rejoined 
Mr. Crummies. “The talent of the other three is princiixiliy in combat and 
serious pantomime. I should like this one to have a turn for ^avenilo tiagedy ; I 
Understand tl^i^^y^ant something of that sort m America vciy much. However, we 
must take it as it comes. Perhaps it may have a genius for the tight-iope. It may 
have any%ort of genius, in short, if it takes after its mother, Johnson, for she is an 
universal genius ; bm, whatever its genius is, that genius bhall be developed." 

Expressing himsdt ^fter these terms, Mr. C'rumnilcs put on his other eyebrow, 
and the colves of his legs, and then put on liis leg*?, which «rere of a yellowish 
flesh-colour, and rather soiled about the knees, from frequent going down upon 
those joints, in curses, prayers, last struggles, and other strong passages. 

While the cx-manager completed his toilet he informed Nicholas lhat as he 
should have a fair start in Amciica, from the proceeds of a tolerably good engage- 
ment which he had been foitunatc enough to olitain, and as he and Mrs. Cnminilcs 
could scarcely hope to act for ever— not being immortal, except in tlie bicath of 
Fame and in h figurative ^nse~hc had made up his mind to settb there iierma- 
nently, in the hope of acquii^g some land of his own which w'oiild support them ^ 
in their old age, and which they could aften^rds licqucath to their children. 
Nicholas, having highly commended this resolution, Mr. Crummies went on to 
imiiart such fmthcr intelligence iclativc to their mutual friends as he thought 
might prove interesting ; informing Nicholas, among other* things, that Miss 
Snevellicci was happily maiued to an affluent young wax-chandler who had supplied 
the theatre with candles, and that Mr. lallyvick didn't dare say his soul was lus own, 
such was the tyrannicid sway of Mrs. Lillyvick, who reigned paramount and 
supreme. . ^ 

Nicholas responded to this confidence the port of Mr. Crummies, confiding # 
to him his own name, situation, and prospects, and infjirming him in as few 
general words as he could, of the circumstances whi^lf had led to their first* 
acquaintance. After congratulating him with great heartiness on the improverl 
state of hi^ifortuncs, Mr. Crummies gave him to understand that nc\t morning he 
and his were to start for Liverpoq}, where the vessel la> which was to carry them 
from the shores of England, and that if Nicholas wisheeCto take a las^adieu of 
Mrs. Crummies, he must repair with him that night to a farewell siq^per, given in 
honour of the family at a neighbouring tavern ; at which ^fr. Si*t^ Timberry 
would preside, while the honours of the vice-choir w'ould bo sustainePliy the 
African Swallower. 

The room being by this time very warm and somewhat crowded, in coatsequcnce 
of the influx of four gentlemen, who had just killerl each other in the piece,under 
reprcstetatlon, Nicholas accepted the invitation, and promised t^retum at the con- 
clusion of the performances ; preferring the cool air and twilight out of doors to the 
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mingled perfume of gas, orange-peel^^d^npowdcff, i¥hich pervaded the hot and 
glaring theatre. , 

He availed hkni^lf j^ lhis interval tohuy a silver snuff-box— the best hift funds 
would affbwt^-aa k fOkeii crf’‘remembrapce for Mr. Crummies, and having purchased 
besid^ a pair of kirringa for Mrs, Crummies, a necklace for the Phenomenon, and 
a flaming shirt-pin for each of the goung gentlemen, he refreshed hims^f with a 
walk, and retunii'ig^ a littA after the appointed time, found the Ughts out, the 
theatre empty, the curtain raised for the night, and Mr, Crummies walking up 
and down the stage expecting his arrival. 

“Timberry w'on’t be long,” said Mr. Crummies. He played the audience; out 
to-night. He does a faithful black in the last piece, and it takes him a little Ungear 
to wash himself.” 


A very iinpleanSnt line of character, I should think? ” said Nicholas. 

No, 1 don't know,” replied Mr. Crummies ; '* it comes off ea|il]^enough, ai^ 
there's only the face and neck. We had a first-tragedy man in our company once» 
who, when he played Othello, used to black himself alk over. But that ‘sf feeling a 
part and going into it as if you meant it ; it isn’t usual— more’s the pity.'V 
Mr. Snittle Timberry now appeared, arm-in-arm with the Affiesan Swallower, and, 
being introduced toaNicholas. raised his hat half-a-foot, and said he was proud to 
know him. The Swallower said Uie same, and looked and spoke remarkably likflt 


an Irishman. 


I see by the bills that you have been ill, sir,” said Nicholas to Mr. Timberry. 
“ I hope you are none the worse for your exertions to-night?” 

Mr. Timberry in reply, shook his head with a gloomy air, tapped his chest several 
times with great significancy, and drawing his cloak more closely about him, said, 
“ But no matter— no matter. Come ! ” ' 

I It is observable that when people upon the stage in any strait involving the 
^ very last extremity of weakness jgid exhaustion, they invariably perform feats of 
strength requiring great ingenuity and muscular power. Thus, a«wcunded prince 
or bandit-chief, who is bleeding to death and too faint to move, except to the softest 
music (and then only upon his hands and knees), shall be seen to approach a cottage 
door for aid, in such a scries of writhings and twfetings, and with such curlings up 
of the legs, and such rollings over and over, and such gettings up gpd tumblings 
down again, as could never be achieved save by a very strong man skilled in posture- 
making. And so, natural did this sort of performance come to Mr. Snittle Timberry, 
that on thbir way out of the theatre an|l towards the tavern where the supper was 
to be holden. he testiged the severity of his recent indisposition and its wasting 
' effects upon the nevvou^system, by a series of gymnastic performances, which were 
the admiration of all witnesses. 

Why this is indeed a joy 1 had not looked for t” said Mrs. Crudlmles, vhtm 
Nicholas was presented* 

" Noi;. J,” replied Nrbolas. '* It Is by araerechance thatljhave this.^i^nunHj 
of seeing* you, although I would have made a great exertion to have av%il^ mysalf 
of it.”' . 

<'H^e is one whom you know,” said Mrs. Crummies, thrusting f<^rwaril tlte 
Phenomenon in a blue gauze frock, extensively ffounced, and trousers qf the 
” and here another-and another,” presenting the Master Cruwmleses. 
how 15 your friend, the faithful Digby ? ” 

«*Digby 1 ” etd<^icholas, forgetting at the instant that this M been 
theatitnsl new. ** Oh yes. He's quHe^hat am I sayingf— he is far 
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'* How 1 " ex€laime4 Mrs. Cr^pimlest, ^tragic recoil. 

- *' I fear/' said j^icbola^ shaking bis bead» and making an attempt to smu4 
“that your better-half would be more struck with him now^')|)^ti evoa" 

“What mean you?" rejoined Mrs. Crununles, in hier mo^ popular manner. 
“ Whence comes this altered tone ? " * 

“ t meaf that a dastardly enemy of mine has atnick at me^hrough him, and tliat 
while he thinks to torture me. he inflicts on him such agonies of t^or and suspense 

, as ^You win excuse me, I am sure," said Nicholas, diecking himself. 1 should 

never speak of this, and never do, except to those who know the facts, but for a 
moment I forgot myself." 

With this hasty apology Nicholas stooped down to salute the Phenomenon, and 
Ranged the subject ; inwardly cursing his precipitation, and very much wondering 
what Mrs. Crummies must tliiuk of so sudden an explosion. 

I’liat lady sesmgd to think very little about it, for the supper being by this dme 
on table, she gave her hand to Nicholas and repaired witlt4i stately step to the left 
hand of Snittle Timberry. Nicholas had the honour to support her, and Mr. 
Crummies ^as placc<j^upon the chairman’s right ; the Phenomenon and the Master 
Crummleses sustained fhe vice. 

The company amounted in number to some twenty-five or thirty, being composed 
of suchr members of the theatrical profession, then engaged or disengaged in 
London, as were numbered among the most intimate friends of Mr; and Mrs. 
Crummies. The ladies and gentlemen were pretty equally balanced ; theeexpenses 
of the entertainment being defrayed by the latter, each of whom had the privilego 
of inviting one of the former as his guest. 

It was upon the whole a very distinguished party, for independently of the lesser 
theatrical lights who clusterSi on this occasion round Mr. i^nittle Timberry, there 
was a literary gentleman preset who had dramatised in his time, two hundred and 
forty-sevffli novels, as fast as they had come out— some of them faster than they had 
come out— and 7§as a literary gentleman In consequence. 

This gentlemai^sat on the left hand of Nicholas, to whom he was introduced by 
his friend the African*Swallower, from the bottom of the table, wTth a high eulogium 
upon his fame and reputation. 

“ I am happy to know a gentleman of such great distinction," said Nicholas, 
politely. 

“Sir," replied the wit, “you’re very welcome, Fm sure, Thg honour is reci- 
procal, sir, as I usually say when 1 dramatiie a book. Did you ever hear g definition 
of fame, sir?" • , 

“ I have heard several." replied Nicholas, with a smile. * What is yours?" 

• “ When Uramatise a book, sir," said the literary gentleman, “ that's fame-^for 
its author.*^ 


*' Oh, indeed t " rejoined Nicholaa. 

“ That's fame, sir," said the literaiy gentleman, ^ 

“ So Richard Tui^in, Tom King, and Jerry Abershaw, have handed down to 
fame the names of those on whom they committed their most impuddluobbdriesl^* 
said Nicholas. 

“ I don't know anything about that, sir." answered the literary gentleman, 

“ Shakspeare dramatised stories which had previously appeared in pi<nt. It is 
true," observed Nicholas, * • 

“ Meaning BUI, said the literary gentleman. So hepiki. Bill was an 
i^apter, c^fnly, so he was-and vety well he adapted too~-i5oiiBidering," 
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" I was about to say»'I rejoined Nicholas, that Shakspeare derived wme of his 
plots from old tales and legends in general circulation' ; but it tseems to me, that 
some of the |rentleip|!n of your craft at the present day, have shot very far beyond 
liim '* ' 

“‘You're quite right, sir," internipted the literary jfentleman, leaning bade in his 
chair and exerdsing his toothpick.* “ Human intellect, sir, has progressed since his 
time— is progres^ng— will progress 

“Shot beyond him, I mean," resumed Nicholas, “in quite another respect, , for, 
whereas he brought within the magic circle of his genius, traditions peculiarly 
adapted for his purpose, and turned familiar things into constellations which should 
enlighten theworld for ages, you drag within the magic circle of your dulness, sub- 
jects not at all adapted to the purposes of the stage, and debase as he exalted* P^or 
instance, you talie the uncompleted books of living authors, fresh from their hands, 
wet from the press, cut, hack, and carve them to the powers and<s:af»acities of your 
actors, and the capability of your theatres, finish unfinished works, hastily and 
crudely vamp up ideas not yet worked out by thei^!' original projectofi but which . 
have doubtless cost him many thoughtful days and sleepless nights ; by a com- 
parison of incidents and dialogue, down to the very last wfird he may have written 
n, fortnight before, do your utmost to anticipate his plot— all this without his per- 
mission, and against his will ; and then, to crown the whole proceeding,^ publish in 
some mean pamphlet, an unmeaning faiTago of garbled extracts from his work, to 
which yoci put your name as author, with the honourable distinction annexed, of 
having perpetrated a hundred other outrages of the same description. Now, show 
me the distinction bctw'een such pilfering as this, and picking a man’s pocket 
in the street : unless, indeed, it be, that the legislature has a regard for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and Icqves men’s brains, except when they arc knocked out by 
violence, to take care of th’emselvcs." t 

“ Men must live, sir,’’ said the literary gentleman, shrugging his shoulders. 

“That would be an equally fair plea in both cases," replied Wichoks ; “but if 
you put it upon that ground, I have nothing more to say, than, that if I were 
a writer of books, 'and you a thirsty dramatist, I would rather pay your tavern score 
for six months— large as it might be— than have a niche in the Temple of Fame 
with you for the humblest corner of my pedestal, through six hundred generations." 

The conversation threatened to take a somewhat angry lone when it had arrived 
thus far, but M^. Crummies opportunely interposed to prevent its leading to any 
violent outbreak, by making some inquires of the literary gentleman relative to the 
plots of tlib 'six new pieces tvhich he had written by contract to introduce the 
African Knife-Swallowfci^ in his various unrivalled performances. , This speedily 
engaged him in an animj&ed conversation with that lady, in the intent of which, • 
^all recollection of his recent discussion with Nicholas very quickly evap^ted. 

The board being now clear of the more 5ub?,tantial articles of food, and punch, 
wine, and spirits bcingi placed upon it and handed about, the guests, who had been 
previou^y conversing in little groups of three or four, gradually fell ofif into a dead 
silence, wh^lei-he majority of those present, glanced from time to time at Mr.'SnitUe 
TlmbibK/, and the bolder spirits did not even hesitate to stiike the table with their 
knuckles, and plainly intimate their expectations, by uttering such eneouxagements 
as “ Now, Tim," “Wake up, Mr. Chairman," “All charged, sir, and waiting for a 
toast,.’' and so forth. 

To these remoi^trances, Mr. 'Timberry deigned no other rejoinder tha|i striking 
his chest and gasping for breath, and giving many other indications 6f still 
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the victim of mdisposition— for a man iftust not make himself too cheap dthei* 
on the stage or while Mr. Crummies, who knew full well that he would 
DO the subject of the forthcoming toast, sat gracefully in U% chair with his arm 
thrown carelessly over the back, and now and then lifted his glass to his mouth 
and drank a liule punch, with the same air with which he was accustomed' 
to take l<*tg draughts of nothing, out of tUb pasteboard goblets in banquet 
scenes. 


At length Mr. Snittle Timberry rose in the most approved attitude, with one 
hand in the breast of his waistcoat and the other on the nearest snuff-box, and 
having been received with great enthusiasm, proposed, with abundance of quota- 
tions, his friend Mr, Vincent Crummies : ending a pretty long speech by' extending his 
right hand on one side and liis left on the other, and severally calling upon Mr. and 
Mrs. Crummies to grasp the same. • This done, Mr. Vincent (•rtimmles rcturneil 
thanks, and thkt ®one, the African Swallower proposed Mrs. Vincent Cnimmles, in 
affecting tc^ms. Then were heard loud moans and sobs from Mrs. Crummies and 
the ladies, despite of which ifiat heroic woman insisted upon retiuning thanks her- 
self, which she did, iiii a manner and in a speech which has never been surpassed 
and seldom equalled, it then became the duty of Mr. Snittle 'rimberry to give the 
young Crummleses, which he did ; after which Mr. Vincent Crummies, as their 
father, addressed the company in a supplementary speech, enlarging on their 
virtues, amiabilities, and excellences, and wishing that they were the sons and 
daughter of every lady and gentleman present. These solemnities having been 
succeeded by a decent interval, enlivened by musical and other entcrtainmcnt.s, 
Mr. Crummies proposed that ornament of the profession, Mr. Snittle Timberry j 
and at a little IjLtcr period 0 |{ the evening, the heallli of that other ornament of the 
profession, the African Swallmver— his very clear frienil, if he would allow him to 
call him so ; which liberty (were being no particular reason why he should not 
allow it) the African Swallower graciously permitted. The literary gentleman was 
then about to be^nink, but it being discovered that he had been drunk for sonic 
lime in another acceptation of the term, and was then asleep on the stairs, the 
intention was abandtfncJ, and the honour transferred to the ladies. Finally, after a 
very long sitting, Mr, Snittle Timberry vacated the chair, and the company with 
many adieus and embraces dispersed. 

Nicholas waited to the last to give his little presents. When he had said good- 
bye all round and came to Mr. Crummies, he could not but mjrk the difference 
between tlicir present separation and theirqparting at Portsmouth. Not ft jot of his 
theatrical manner remained ; he put out his hand with an ^ir which, if he could 
have summoned it at will, would have made him the best gdlor of his day in homely • 
parts, andj^hen Nicholas shook it with the warmth Hb honestly felt, appeared 
thoroughly melted. 

“We were a very happy little conpany, Johnson,” said p^r Crummies. “ You 
and I never had a word, 1 shall be very glad to-morrow morning to thi^ that I 
saw you again, but now I almost wish you hadn’t come.” 

Nicholas was about to return a cheerful reply, when he was grcat|r^sconcert5d 
by the sudden apparition of Mrs, Orudden, who it seemed had declined ^Hittend 
the supper in order that she might rise earlier in the morning, and who now burst 
out of an adjoining bedroom, ' liabitcd in very extraordinary, white rqbes : and 
throwing her arnxs about his neck, hugged him with great affection. ^ 

“ AVhat I . Are you gomg too?" said Nicholas, submitting wUh as good a grace 
as if she had been the finest young Cirfeaturc in the world. 
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. '\Golbj^ 't«tti|ti«4 Mtft, 4^]1xd(teti. * <Lord hs' meroyv w^t do* yifi thW ifusfd 
do ^ 

NidbiS^ dg]:imittedito Another hug with even a bettor grace than be^, if that 
p0j6fble, and waving his hat as cheerfully ah he could, took fareweU ^ tho 
Vliiceat CnunmlssQS. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

CHRONICLES Tit^,yURTHEU PROCEEDINGS OP ^HE NICKLEBY PAStlLy, AND THft 
SEQUEL OP THE ADVENTURE OF THE GENTLEMAN iN THE SMALL-CLOTHE^ 

While Nicholas, abso^ed in the one en^ssing ^bject k interest had 
^ recently opened upon him, occupied his leisure hours with thoughts MaddiiVS 
Bray, and, in execution of the commissions which the anxiety Brothci' Charles in 
her behalf imposed upon him, saw her again and again, and each time with greater 
danger to his peace of mind and a nmre weakening effect upon the lofty resolutions 
he had foiincd, Mrs. Niekleby and Kate continued to live in 'peace and quiet, 
agitated by no other cares than those which were connected with certain harassing 
proceedings taken by Mr. Snawley for the recovery of his son, and their anxiety for 
Smike himself, whose health, long upon the wane, began to be so much effected by 
apprehension and uncertainty as sometimes to occasion both them and Nicholas 
considerable uneasiness and even alarm. > » ' » 

It was no complaint onjnurn^ur on the part of^jthe poor fdlow himself that 
thus disturbed them. Ever eager to be employed in Such light services, as he could 
render, and always anxious to repay his benefactors with cheerful and happy Ipoks, 
less friendly ^es might <have seen in him no cause for any niisgiliug. But there 
were times^and o^ren too—when the sjjnken eye was toO bright, the hollow cheek 
„ too flushed, the breath tocLthick and heavy in its course, the frame too feeble and 
exhausted to-escape their regard and notice. 

There is a dread disease which so prepares * its victim, as it were, for death ; 
which so r^nes it of Its^rosser aspect,, and throws arouncrfairiiliar looks unearthly 
indicationibf th# coming change—a dread disease, in which the struggle between 
« sohl and bSdy is sg gradual, quiet, and Ifelemn, and the result so sure, that day by 
day, and grain by 'grai»^the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that the spirit 
grows li^'t and,sanguine«Hrith its lightening load, and feeling immortality at hand, 
deems it but a new terni of mortal life— a disease in which death opd Atn' 
SO strangely blended, tto death takes the glow and hue of life, and life the 
and grisly form of dealh^a disease ^ch medicine never cured, wealth wmtted 
or povesiy could boa^ exempt^n from— which* iometimes moves in giant strides, 
apd sometimes at a tard/ slugg^ pace,*jttut, sk>w or quidc, is ever sule 
certain., . ^ > 

It with some faigt' reference in his dwn hdnd to this h» 

VKOuld by no means adi^ it, evm to hh^lf, that Nicholas had Aliens eaixfMdbis 
faithful (Ibmpanion to\a pt^dah ei gfbat repute. There was no oeUisd, ibn 
immediate alarm, 'he Said. There wde i|to.^present symptoms Whtdi: bbidfl’ be 
; deemed conclusivei The consHtntloh had been gr^Uy tcM in 

, hood, butstihit wgAf noCbt*--aMdif^twa|^ ^ 
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But ]Besee’ni)B<f to^row'no worsor^^^ difficult to fiud^ce^s^nr lor 

. those symptoms «>f iUn^fintbe shock' and agitation he had recently un^rgonOi 
Mtebofas comforted himself ^th the^pe that his poor frien^ wotdd «wn ^ijver. 
This hope his mother and sister sdiarCd with him ; and as the object of their jhiot, 
solicitude seemed to have tu> uiteasiness or despondency for himself, but each day 
^ansvmd^lth a quiet smile that he felt belli than he had upon the day before, 

. their fears abated, aiid the general happiness was by degrees 

Many and many a time in after yOars did Nicholas look bad£ lo this period of his 
life, and tread again the humble quiet homely scenes that rose up as of old before 
him. Many ahd many a time, 'in the twilight of a summSr evening, or beside the 
'flickering winter's fire— but not so often or so sadly then— would his thoughts 
wander bade to these old days,' and dwelt with a pleasant sorrow upon every slight 
remembrance which they brought crewding home. Tlie little itoin in which they 
li&d so often snribng after it was dark, figuring such happy futurcs -^Cate’s cheerful 
voice and merry laugh ; 'and how,^if she were from home iliey used to sit and watch 
for her return, scarwdy brealftng silence but lo say how duU it seemed without her 
—the glee with which poor “Smike would start from the darkened corner where he. 
used lo sjt, and hurry td admit her, and the tears they often saw upon his face, half 
wondering to see them too, and he so pleased ^d happy-^ycry htlle incident, and 
even slight ,wordff and looks of those old days, little heeded then, but well re^ 
membered when busy cares and trials were quite forgot, came fresh and thick before 
Iiim many and many a time, and rustling above the dusty growth of yegrs, came 
back green boughs of yesterday. ^ 

But there were other persons associated with these recollections, and many 
changes came^bout before jhey had being -<i necessary reflection for the purposes 
of these adventures, which at^nce subside into their acctistpined train, and shunning 
nil flighty anticipations or wayward wanderings, pursue their steady and decorous 
course. 

If the DrotheA CheCr 3 d)le, as they found Nicholas worthy of trust ai^ confidence 
bestowed upon him everytday some new. and substantial mark of kindness, they 
were not less mindffil of those who depended on him. Various little presents lo 
Mrs. Nickleby— always of the very things*lliey most reciuircd— tcude^ in no slight 
degree to the lirtprovenicnt and embellishment of the cottage. Kate’s little store of 

trinkets liecame quite dazzling ; and for company k If Brother Charles and 

Brother Ned failed to ,look in for at least a few minutes* every ^undky, or one 
evening in the week, there was Mr. Tim Irinkinwater (who had never made half-- 
dozen other acquaintances in all his Ufe, and who took ^i^ch delight in his new 
friends as no words can express) constantly coming andjping in his evening walks ^ 
and stoppy>g to rest ; while Mr. Frank Cheeryblc happened, by some stra&ge con- 
jimCtion of circumstances, to be passing the door bn some business or other at least 
tkfee nights in fhq wedc . ' , • 

V' fie is the most attentive youijg.man /ever sawf Kate,*%aid Mrs. N^eby to 
her daugfa^, one evening when this l^t-naqied gcntleiflnn had been the subject of 
the vrorthy lad/a eUlogium for some time, and Kate had sat perfectl}i^j^nt. 

'* Attentive, mamma r'TejoinOd Kate.' . 

** Bless . ihy heart, cried Mrs* ^ickleby, with j^pr wcoked suddennesa^ 

whajt' a Colour you have got ; why, you’re quite flushed V* • 

•*Oh, mamma 1 wliat strange things you fimey.” " • 

x’** It wasn’t fitney, Kate/ my dear; Tm certain of tbat,” ieturaetf her mother. 
'^HbWever, itf gbne now« al ;axiy.|^, sp Vf, don’t much matt^ Whether it was or 
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not. Whnt wai it we were talking abolt ? Oh 1 Mr. Frank. I never saw sujch 
attention in life, never.” ^ c 

Surely you are i\pt serious,” returned Kate, colouring again ; and this time 
beyond all dispute. ♦ * 

"Not serious 1” returned Mrs. Nickleby ; "why shouldn't I be serious? I’m 
sure 1 never was moi*e serious. I wftl say that his politeness and attentioi^ to me is 
one of the most b-'icorning, gratifying, pleasant things I have seen for a very long 
lime. You don't often meet with such behaviour in young men, and it strikes one 
more when one docs meet with it.” 

"Oh ! attention to ;»<?//, mamma,” rejpined Kate quickly— "oh yes,” 

" Dear me, Kate,” retorted Mrs. Nickleby, "what an extraordinary girl you are. 
Was it likely I should be talking of his attention to anybody else ? I declare I'm 
quite sorry to thinSk he should be in love with g German lady, that I am,” 

"He said very positively that it was no such thing, mamma, o rfXumed Kate. 
" Don't you renieini)cr his saying so that very first night he came here? Besides,” 
she added, in a more gentle tone, "why should zw^be sorry if it is ''the case? 
What is it to us, mamma ? '' ^ 

"Nothing to wj, Kale, perhaps,” said Mrs. Nickleby emphatically ; " but some- 
thing to met I confess. I like h-nglish {leople to be tliorough English people, and 
not half English and half I don't know wlmt. I shall tell him point-blank next time 
he comes, that 1 wish he would marry one of his own countrywomen ; and see what 
he says U that.” 

" Pray don't think of such a thing, mamma,” returned Kate hastily ; " not for the 
world. Consider — how very 

"Well, my dear, how very what?” said Mrs. Nickleby, opening her eyes in 
great astonishment. ^ 

Before Kate had returned any reply, a queer little cjouble knock announced that 
Miss I/a Creevy had called to see them ; and wiien Miss I/i Creevy presented her- 
self, Mrs. Nickleby, though strongly disposed to be argumentativer.on the previous 
question, forgot .all about it in a gush of supposes about the coach she had come 
by ; supposing tha\ the man who drove must have been cither the man in the shirt- 
sleeves or the man with the black eye ; that whoever he was, he hadn't found that 
parasol she left inside last week ; that no doubt they had stopped a long while at 
tlie Half-way House coming down ; or that i^orhaps being full, they had come 
straight on; ai^ lastly, that they surely must have passed Nicholas on the 
road. • t 

" I saw nothing of lijni,” answered Miss L.a Creevy ; "but I saw that dear old 
^soul Mr. Linkinwater.* • 

" Taking his evening walk, and coming on to rest here, before he turns back to 
the City, I'll be bound ! ” said Mrs. Nickleby, 


"I should think hq was,” returned Miss ^ Creevy; "especially as young 
Mr. Cheeryble was wilte him.” 

"Sur^y that is no reason why Mr. Linkinwatcr should be coming here,” said 
Ivale. ^ C 

" Wfejl T think it is, my dear,” said Miss La Creevy. " For a young man, 
Mr. Frank is not a very great walker ; and 1 observe that he generally falls tired, 
and requCres a good long rest, when he has come as far as this. But where is my. 
friench?” said tlic little woman, looking about, after having glanced siyly at Kate. 
" He has not been run away with again, has he?” 

"Ah 1 where is Mr. Smike ?" said Mrs. Niddeby ; "he was here tliis instant*” 
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Upon further inquiry, it turned out, to#he good lady's unbounded astonishment, 
that Smike had, ^hat moiftent, gone upstairs to bed. 

"Well now," said Mrs. Nickleby, "be is the strangest creature] Last Tuesday 
—was it Tuesday? Yes, to be sure it was ; you recollect, Kate, my dear, the very 
last time young Mr. Cheeryble was here — last Tuesday night he went off in just the 
same strqpge way, at the very moment the knack came to the door. « It cannot be 
that he don't like company, because he is always fond of pcoj^e who are fond of 
Nicholas, and I am sure young Mr. Cheeryble is. And the strangest thing is, that he 
does not go to bed ; therefore it cannot be because he is tired. T know he doesn't go 
to bed, because my room is the next one, and when I went upstairs last Tuesday, 
hoars after him, I found that he had not even taken his shoes off; and he bad 
no candle, so he must have sat moping in the dark all the time. Now, upon 
my word," said Mrs. Nickleby, "wljen I come to think of it,tthat's very extra* 
ordinary!" ^ ^ 

As the hearers did not echo this sentiment, but remained profoundly silent, either 
as not knowing what to say, or as being unwilling to interrupt, Mrs. Nickleby 
pursued tlie thread of her discourse after her own fashion. 

"I hope,” said thaUlady, "that this unaccountable conduct may not be the 
beginning of his taking to his bed and living there all his life, like the Thirsty 
Woman of Tutbury, or the Cock Lane Ghost, or some of those extraordiniiry 
creatures. One of them had some connexion with our family. I forget, without 
looking back to some old letters I have upstairs, whether it was my great-grand- 
father who went to school with the Cock Lane Ghost, or the Thirsty Woman of 
Tutbury who went to school with my grandmother. Miss I-a Creevy, you know, 
of course. Which was it that didn't mind what the clergyman said? The Cock 
I-.ane Gliost, dr the ThirstyWoraan of Tutbury?" 

"The Cock I,ane Ghost, 1 believe." 

"Then I have no doubt, said Mrs. Nickleby, " that it was with him my great- 
grandfather wci^ to school ; for I know the master of his school was a dissenter, 
and that would, in a great measure, account for the Cock L.ane Ghost's behaving 
in such an im propci; manner to the clergymau when he grew up.* Ah I Train up a 
Ghost — child, I mean-— W 

i\ny further reflections on this fruitful theme were abruptly cut short by the 
arrival of Tkn Linldnwater and Mr. Frank Cheeryble ; in the hurry of receiving 
whom, Mrs. Nickleby speedily lost sight of everything else. 

" I am so sorry Nicholas is not at home/' said Mrs. Nickleby. ^ K.it^ my dear, 
you must be both Nicholas and yourself."* 

" Miss Nickleby need be but herself," said Frank. " I«-tf I may venture to saj/^ 
|o— oppose all change in her." •* 

" Then at all events she shall press you to stay," returned Mrs. Nickleby. " Mr. 

1 jnkinwater says ten minutes, but 1 cannot let you go so soon ; Nicholas would bli 
very much vexed, 1 am sure. Kat^, my dear ^ 

In obedience to a great number of nods, and winks, and frowns of #xtra sig- 
nificance, Kate added her entreaties that the visitors would remain ; but it wgs 
observable that she addressed them exclusively to Tim Linkinwa^et there 
was, besides, a certain embarrassment in her manner, which, although itwis as far 
from impairing its graceful character as the tinge it communicated to her cheek 
was from diminishing her beauty, was obvious at a glance even to Mrs.*Nickleby. 
Not being of a very speculative character, however, save under circumstanccf when 
her Speculations could be put into words and uttered akmd, that discreet matron 
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attributed the emotion to the circUmstandb of het daughter’s not bap^ning to have 
her best frock on — though I never saw her look better, 6ertainly,r’ she reflected at 
the same time. Having settled the question in this way, and being most com- 
placently satisfied that in this, as in all other instances, her conjecture could not 
fail to be the right one, Mrs. Nickleby dismissed it from her thoughts, and inwardly 
congratulated herself on being so shftjvvd and knowing. 

Nicholas did no* come home, nor did Smike reappear ; but neither circumstance, 
to say the truth, had any great effect upon the little party, who were all in the best 
humour possible. Indeed, there sprung up quite a flirtation between Miss La 
Creevy and Tim Linkinwatcr, who said a thousand jocose and facetious things, 
and became, by degrees, quite gallant, not to say tender. Little Miss La Creevy, 
on her part, was in high spirits, and rallied Tim on having remained a bachelor all 
his life, with so mSich success, that Tim was actually induced to declare, that if he 
could get anybody to have him, he didn’t know but what he migh* change his con- 
dition even yet. Miss La Creevy earnestly recommended a lady she knew, who 
would exactly suit Mr. Liiikinwater, and had a very Comfortable property of her 
own ; but this latter qualification had very little effect upon, Tim, whd' manfully 
protested that fortune would be no object with him, but th^ true worth and cheer- 
fulness of disposition Were what a man shouhl look for in a wife, and that if he had 
these, he could And money enough for the modemte wants of both. This avowal 
was considered so honoumble to I’im, that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Miss I-.a 
Creevy could sutTieiently extol it ; and stimulated by their praises, Tim launchctl 
out into several other declarations also manifesting the disinterestedness of his 
lieart, and a great devotion to tlie fair sex ; which were received with no less appro- 
bation. This was done and said with a comical mixture of jest and earnest, and, 
leading to a great amount of laughter, made them very merry indeed,' 

Kate was commonly the life and soul of the conve^ation at home ; but she was 
more silent than usual upon this occasion— perhaps because Tim and Miss I.a 
Creevy engrossed so much of it— and, keeping aloof from the talkers, sat at the 
window watching the shadows as the evening closed in, and enjoying the quiet 
beauty of the nighi", which seemed to have scarcely less attractions for Frank, who 
first lingered near, and then sat down beside her. No'^doiibt, there are a great 
many things to be said appropriate to a summer evening, an^ no doubt they are 
best said in a low voice, as being most suitable to the peace and sc'l-enity of the 
hour ; long pauses, too, at times, and then an earnest word or so, and then another 
Interval of silence which, somehow, does not seem like silence either, and perhaps 
now and then a hasty turning away of tlie head, or drooping of llic eyes towards 
'^&dhe ground— all thes<f An^nor circumstances, with a disinclination to have candles 
introduced and a tendency to confuse hours with minutes, are doubtless merip 
* toflucnccs of the time, as many lovely lips can clearly testify. Neither* was there 
the slightest reason why Mrs. Nickleby should have expressed surprise when, 
candles being at lengfji brought in, Kate’s bright eyes w'ere unable to bear the 
light w)hi:h obliged her to avert her face, and even to leave the room for some 
short time ; l^cause when one has sat in the dark so tong, candles are dazsliflg, 
and no^ can be more strictly natural than that such results should be produced, 
as aU well-informed young people know. For that matter, old people know it too, 
Or did ki^ow it once, but they forget these things sometimes, and more’s the pitjr. 

Thg good lady’s surprise, however, did not end here. It was greatly increased 
When it was discovered that Kate had not the least apperite for supper : a discoveiy 
so alhrnilng that there is no knowing in wba^t unaccountable efforts of oratory Mrs, 
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A Pair of legs nv the chimney. 

Ktekleby's a^fehandobs tnight have vented, if the general attention had not 
been attracted. the niAnent, by a very strange and uncommon noise, proceeding, 
as the pale and trembling servant-girl affirmed, and as everjibody’s sense of hearing 
seemed to affirm also, right down " the chimney of the adjoining room. 

It being quite plain to the comprehension of alt present that, however extra- 
oidinarjiaiid improbable it might appear, Uk noise did nevertheless proceed from 
the chimney in question ; and the noise (which Was a strange cgmpound of various 
shuffling, sliding, rumbling, and struggling sounds, all muffled by the chimney) 
still continuing. Frank Cheeryble caught up a candle, and 'Hm IJnkinwater the 
tongs, and they would have very quickly ascertained the cause of this disturbance if 
Mrs. Nickicby had not been taken veiy faint, and declined being left behind, on any 
account. 'Phis produced a short remonstrance, which terminated in their all pro- 
ceeding to the troubled chamber in ^ body, excepting only Mis^La Creevy, who— 
as the servagt-girl volunteered a confession of having been subject to fits in her 
infancy— remained with her to give the alarm and apply restoratives, in case of 
extremity. • 

Advancing to the, door of the mysterious apartment, they vrere not a liiile sur- 
prised to liear a human voice, chaunting with a highly elaborate expression of 
melancholy, and in tones of suffocation which a human voice might produce from 
under five or six fcatlier-bcds, of the best quality, the once popular air of '* Has slie 
then failed in her truth, the beautiful maid I adore 1 ’* Nor, on bursting into the 
room without demanding a parley, was their astonishment lessened by the discovery 
that these romantic sounds certainly proceeded from the throat of some i^an up the 
chimney, of whom nothing was visible but a pair of legs, which were dangling 
above tlie grate ; apparently feeling, with extreme anxiety, for the top bar whereon 
to effect a laifding. * ‘ 

A sight so unusual and ui||3usiness-like as this, completely paralysed Tim Linkin* 
water, who, after one or two gentle pinches at the stranger's ankles, whicli were 
productive of qp effect, stood clapping the tongs together, as if he were sharpening 
them for another assault, and did nothing else. 

“This must be spine drimkeu fellow,” said Frank. “No ll^^ef would announce 
his presence thus.” 

As he said tliis, with great indignation, he raised tlie candle to obtain a better 
view of the legs, and was darting forward to pull them down with very little cere- 
mony, when Mrs. Nickicby, clasping her hands, uttered a sharp sound, something 
between a scream and an exclamation, and demanded to know whether the 
mysterious limbs were not clad in smal^lothes and gray worsted s&ckings, or « 
whether her eyes bad deceived her. • • 

“Yes," cried Frank, looking a little closer. “ Small-^othes certainly, and — anff"^ 
—rough gray stockings, too. Do you know him, ma'aln ? ” 

“ Rate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, deliberately sitting herself down in a diair 
With that sort of desperate resignation which seemed to imiJly that now matters had 
come to a crisis, and all disguise was useless, “ you will ha^ the goodnci|^ my love^ 
to eiqilain precisely how this mattct' stands. , I have given him no cnoouragement— 
none whatever— not the least in the world. You know that, my deai|]j|^^tly wdl* 

He was very respectful— exceedingly tespectfUl— when he declared, as a 

witness to ; still dt the same time, if I am to be persecuted in this way, if vegetable 
what's-his-names and all kinds of garden-stuff are to strew my path ouS of doors, 
and gentlemen are to come choking tip oUr chimneys at home, t really doti'd know 
—upon my word 1 do nof know— What is to become of me, It’s a very hardcase— 
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harder than anything I ever was expose<Pt^, before I married your jMr dear papai 
though I suffered a good deal of annoyance then— but thfit, of co\prse, I expected, 
and made up my mind for. When I was not nearly so old as you, my dear, there 
was a young gentleman who sat next us at church, who used, almost every Sunday, 
to cut my name in large letters in the front of his pew while the sermon was going 
on. It was gratifying, of course, j^turally so, but still it was an ai^oyance, 
because the pew was in a very conspicuous place, and he was several times publicly 
taken out by the beadle for doing it. But that was nothing to this. This is a great 
deal worse, and a great deal more embarrassing. I would rather, Kate, my dear,’* 
said Mrs. Nickleby, with great solemnity, and an effusion of tears— “ I would 
ratlier, I declare, have been a pig-faced lady, than be exposea to such a life as 
this!” 

^ Frank Cheeryble and Tim Linkinwater looked, in irrepressible astonishment, first 
at each other and men at Kate, who felt that ^me explanation was necessary, but 
who, between her terror at the apparition of the legs, her fear fesf their owner 
should be smothered, and her anxiety to give the leas^ ridiculous solution of the 
mystery that it was capable of bearing, was quite unable to utter a single ^ord. 

“He gives me great pain,” continued Mrs. Nickleby, dr^ng her eyes — “great 
pain ; but don't hurt a liair of his head, I beg. On no account hurt a hair of his 
head.” 

It would not under existing circumstances, have been quite so easy to hurt a hair 
of the gentleman's head as Mrs. Nickleby seemed to imagine, inasmuch as that 
part of his person was some feet up the chimney, which was by no means a wide 
one. But, as all this time, he had never left off singing about the bankruptcy of the 
beautiful maid in respect of truth, and now began not only to croak very feebly, but 
to kick with great violence as if respiration became p task of diflQiculty, Frank 
Cheeryble, without further hesitation, pulled at the shirts and worsteds with such 
heartiness as to bring him floundering into the room wfch greater precipitation than 
he had quite calculated upon. 

“Olil yes, yes,” said Kate, directly the whole figure of the Singular visitor 
appeared in this abriij>t manner. “ I know who it is# Pray don’t be rough with 
him. Is he hurt ? I hope not — oh, pray see if he is hurt.” * 

“He is not, I assure you," replied Frank, handling the object of his surprise, 
after this appeal, with sudden tenderness and respect. “He is not hurt in the 
least.” 

“ Don't let hirr^come any nearer,” said Kate, retiring as far as she could. 

“ No, ndl he shall not," rejoined Frant. “ You see I have him secure here. But 
may I ask you what thig gieans, and whether you expected this old gentleman? " 

“Oh no," said Kate, ‘•jjf course not ; but he— mamma does not think so, I 
believe— but he is a mad gentleman who has escaped from the next house, and 
must have found an opportunity of secreting himself here.” 

“Kate,” interposed <Mrs. Nickleby, with scj/ere dignity, “I am surprised at 
you." ^ 

“ Dear mamma ” Kate gently remonstrated. 

^ 1 am sui^.sed at you," repeated Mrs. Nickleby; “upon my word, Kate, I am 

quite a^ttiitlshed that you should join the persecutors of this unfortunate gentteinan, 
when you know very well that they have the basest designs upon his property, and 
that that r the whole secret of it. It would be much kinder of you, Kate, to ask 
Mr. Lnkinwater of Mr. Cheeryble to interfere in his behalf, and sec him righted. 
You ought not to allow your feelings to influence you ; it’s not right— very far from 
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it. What should jny feeling! be, do yoi| suppose? If anybody ought to be indig* 
nant, who is it? I, of gourse, and veiy proi^erly so. Still, at the same time, I 
wouldn't commit such an injustice for the world. No," continued Mrs. Nickleby, 
drawing herself up, and looking another way with a kind of bashful stateliness ; 

this gentleman will understand me when I tell him that I repeat the answer I 
gave him the other day— that I always will r^at it, though I do t)elieve him to be 
sincere wlhen 1 find liim placing himself in suen dreadful situations on my account — 
and that I request him to have the goodness to go away dircoily, or it will be ini* 
possible to keep his behaviour a secret from my son Nicholas. 1 am obliged to 
him, very much obliged to him, but I cannot listen to his addresses for a moment. 
It's quite impossible." 

While this address was in course of deliveiy, the old gentleman, with his cose 
and cheeks embellished with large patches of soot, sat upon the ground with arms 
folded, eyeing the spectators in piofound silence, and with ft very majestic de- 
meanour. rte *did not appear to take the smallest notice of what Mrs. Nickleby 
said, butjWhen she ceased ^ speak he honoured her with a long stare, and inquired 
if she ho^ quite finished. 

** I have nothing* more to say," replied that lady, modestly. “ I really cannot 
say anything more." 

*' Very good," said the old gentleman, raising his voice, “ then bring in the 
bottled lightning, a clean tumbler, and a corkscrew." 

Nobody executing this order, the old gentleman, after a short pause, raised his 
voice again and demanded a thunder sandwich. This article not being forthcoming 
either, he requested to be served with a fricassee of boot-tops and gold-fish sauce, 
and then laughing heartily, gratified his hearers with a very long, very loud, and 
most melodious bellow. ^ 

But still Mrs. Nickleby, reply to the significant looks of all about her, shook 
her head as though to assur J them tliat she saw nothing whatever in all this, unless, 
indeed, it were a slight degree of eccentricity. She might have remained iinprcssc'Q 
with these opiiftons down to the latest moment of her life, but for a, slight train of 
circumstances, which, trivial as they were, altered tliC whole complexion of the 
case. * • 

It happened that Miss La Creevy, finding her patient in no very threatening con- 
dition,%nd being strongly impelled by curiosity to see what was going forward, 
bustled into the room while the old gentleman was in the very act of bellowing. It 
happened, too, that the instant the old gentleman saw her, he stopj^cd short, skipped 
suddenly on his feet, and fell to kissing bis hand violently : a change oft demeanour 
which almost terrified the little portrait-painter out of her senses, and caused her to * 
retreat behind Tim'Linkinwater with the utmost expedilion* 

'*AhaJ" cried the old gentleman, folding his haneft, and squeezing them with 
great force against each other. “ I see her now ; I see lier now ! My love, my life, 
my bride, my peerless beauty. Ighe is come at last— at )ast— and all is gas and 
gaiters 1 " • 

Mrs. Nickleby looked rather disconcerted for a moment, but immediatfly recover- 
ing, nodded to Miss La Creevy and the other spectators several time^, and frowned, 
and smiled gravely; giving them to understand that she saw where tn(f lOlgke was, 
and would set it all to rights in a minute or two. 

** She is come ! " said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon his he^. " Cor- 
moran and Blunderbore 1 She is come I All the wealth 1 have is hers if^hc will 
take me for her slave. Where ore grace, beauty, and blandishments like those? 
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In the Empress of Madagascar? No. Jn the Quten of Diamqpdl^? No. In 
Mrs. Rowland, who every morning bathes m Kalydor for gothing ? No. Melt all 
these down into one, with the three Graces, the nine Muses, and fburteen biscuit* 
bakers' daughters from Oxford-street, and make a woman half as lovely. Pho t I 
defy you,'* 

After uttering this rhapsody, the g|d gentleman snapped his lingers t^yenty or 
thirty times, and then subsided into an ecstatic contemplation of Miss Latl^reevy’s 
charms. This aflfofJing Mrs. Nickleby a favourable opportunity of explanation 
she went about it straight. 

"lam sure," said the worthy lady, with a prefatory cough, " that it’s a great relief, 
under such trying circumstances as these, to have anybody else mistaken for me — a 
very great relief ; and it's a circumstance that never occurred before, although I have 
several times been mistaken for my daughter Kate. I have no doubt the people 
were very foolish, a&d perhaps ought to have known better, but still they did take 
me for her. and of course that was no fault of mine and it would be >^r/hard indeed* 
if I was to be made responsible for it. However, in this ^instance, of cours^, I must 
feel that I should do exceedingly wrong if I suffered anybody— especially ^inybody 
that I am under great obligations to — ^to be made uncomfortable on my account, 
and therefore I think it my duty to tell that gentleman that he is mistaken— that I 
am the lady who he was told by some impertinent person vvas niece to the Council 
of Pavingstones, and that I do beg and entreat of him to go quietly away, if it's 
only for " — here Mrs. Nickleby simpered and hesitated — " for my sake." 

It mightfhave been expected that the old gentleman would have been penetrated 
to the heart by the delicacy and condescension of this appeal, and that he would 
at least have returned a courteous and suitable reply. What, then, was the shock 
which Mrs. Nickleby received, when, .accosting her the most qnmistakablq 
manner, he replied in a loud and sonorous voice : " Avmint Cat I " 

" Sir ! " cried Mrs. Nickleby, in a faint tone. f 

' Cat ! " repeated the old gentleman. " Puss, Kit, Tit, Grimalkin, Tabby, 
Brindle— Whoosh I " with which last sound, uttered in a hissing mSnner between 
his teeth, the old gentleman smmg his arms violently round and round, and at the 
same time alternately .advanced on Mrs. Nickleby, and retreated from her, in that 
species of savage dance with which boys on market-days may be seen to frighten 
pigs, sheep, and other animals, when they give out obstinate indications of ^ning 
down a wrong street. 

Mrs. Nickleby wasted no words, but uttpred an exclamation of horror and sur- 
prise, and immediately fainted away. ^ 

" I'll attend to mamma." said Kate, hastily; ** I am not at all frightened. But 
ffwwy take him away ; priijrtgke him away I " 

Frank was not at all confi6Gnt of his power of complying with this request, until 
he bethought himself oflhc stratagem of sending Miss La Creevy on a fcw'paces in 
advance, and urging the^old gentleman to follow^her. It succeeded to a mimcle; 
and he went away in a r.v'ture of admiration, strongly guarded by Tim Linkin>^ter 
on one siddi and Frank himself on the other. 

''-Kate/' mu^ured Mrs. Nickleby, reviving when the coast was clear, "is he 
gone?"rt»^ 

Slie was assured that he was. 

" I shall never forgive myself. Kale," said Mrs. Nickleby, " Never t That gen- 
tleman lost his senses, and / am the unhappy cause." 

" You the cause I" said Kate, greatly astoni/sh^. 
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'.*1, my lov^/’ replied Mrd^ Nicldeby,*with a desperate calmness. ** You saw 
what he was the other ; you see what he is now. I told your brother, weeks 
and weeks ago, fCate, tliat I hoped a disappointment might not be too much for 
him. You see what a wreck he is. Making allowance for his being a little flighty, 
you know how rationally, and sensibly, and honourably he talked, whenvve saw him 
in the garden. You have heard the dreadful nonsense he lias been guilty of, this 
night, aife the manner in which he has gone*" on with that poor unfortunate little 
old maid. Can anybody doubt how all this has been brought aHbiit I ” 

“ I should scarcely think they could," said Kate mildly. 

**/ should scarcely think so, either," rejoined her mother. “Well I if I am the 
unfortunate cause of this, I have the satisfaction of knowing that I am not to blame. 

1 told Nicholas — I said to him, ‘ Nicholas, my dear, we should be very careful how 
we proceed.’ He would scarcely hear me. If the matter had only been properly 
taken up at first, as I wished it to be« — . But you are both of you so like your 
poor papa. •HSwever, I have my consolation, and that should be enough for 
me ! " ♦ 

Washii^ her hands, thus, of all responsibility under this head, past, present, or 
to come, Mrs. Nickleby kindly added that she hoped her children might never have 
greater cause to reproach themselves than she had, and prepared herself to receive 
the escort, who soon returned with the intelligence that the old gentleman was safely 
housed, and that they found his custodians, who had been making merry w'ith some 
friends, wholly ignorant of his ab.sence. 

Quiet being again restored, a delicious half hour — so Frank called it, indie course 
of subsequent conversation with Tim Linkinwatcr as they were walking home— a 
delicious hdf hour spent in conversation, and Tim’s watch at length apprising 
him that it w^ high time t(^ depart, the ladies were left alone, tliough not without 
many offers on the part of Fjank to remain until Nichohis arrived, no matter what 
hour of the night it might be, fif, after tlie late neighbourly irruption, they entertained 
the least fear of being left to themselves. As their freedom from all further appre- 
hension, howei^r, left no pretext for his insisting on mounting guard, he was 
obliged to abandon the citadel, and to retire with the trusty Tim. 

Nearly three houA of silence passed away. Kate blushed toTind, when Nicholas 
returned, how long she had been sitting alone, occupied with her own Ihoughls. 

“ I really thought it had not been half an hour," she said. 

*' They must have been pleasant thoughts, Kale," rejoined Nicholas gaily, “to 
make time pass away like that. What were they now? ’’ ^ 

Kate was contused ; she toyed with sune trifle on the tabic— looked up and ^ 
smiled —looked down and dropped a tear. ^ ^ 

“Why, Kate," said Nicholas, drawing his sister towards him and kissing 
“let me see your face. No? Ah I that was but a gfimpse ; that's scarcely fair. 

A longer look than that, Kate. Come— and I’ll read your tflonghts for you," 

There was something in this proposition, albeit it was sagl without the slightest 
consciousness or application, which so alarmed his sister, tliat Nicholas laughingly 
changed the subject to domestic matters, and thus gathered, by degrees, as they 
left the room and went upstairs together, how lonely Smike had been^Ui^ht— afld 
by very slow degrees," too ; for on this subject also, Kate seemed t with 
some reluctance. 

“Poor fellow," said Nicholas, tapping gently at his door, “what qgin be the 
cause of all this ! " • # 

Kate was lianging on her brother's arm. Tlic door being quickly opened, she 
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had not time to disengage herself, before Smikc, trery pale and ^haggard, and 
completely dressed, confronted them. ^ ^ 

' * And have you not been to bed ? " said Nicholas. • 

“ N— n — no,” was the reply. 

Nicholas gently detained his sister, who made an effort to retire ; and asked, 
"Why not?" 

" 1 could not sleep,” said Smike, Jrasping the hand which his friend esfbnded to 
him. 

" You arc not well?” rejoined Nicholas. 

** I am better, indeed— a great deal better,” said Smike quickly. 

Then why do you give way to these fits of melancholy?” inquired Nicholas, in 
his kindest manner ; "or why not tell us the cause? You grow a different creature, 
Smike.” ^ 

" I do ; I know T do,” he replied. " I wilhtell you the reason one day, but not 
now. I hate myself for this ; you arc all so good and kind. But*! dknnot help it. 
My heart is very full you do not know how full it is.” 

He wrung Nicholas’s hand before he released it ; and, glancing, for ^ moment, 
at the brother and bister as they stood together, as if there w'orc something in their 
strong affection which touched him very deeply, withdrew into his chamber, and 
was soon the only watcher under that quiet roof. 


CHAPTER L. 

INVOLVES A SERIOUS CATASTROPHE. f 

, The little race-course at Hampton was in the full tid^aiid height of its gaiety ; the 
day as dazzling as day could be ; the sun high in the cloudless sky, and shining in 
its fullest splendour, Every gaudy colour that fluttered in the sAr from carriage 
seat and garish tciU top, shone out in its gaudiest hues. Old dingy flags grew new 
again, faded gilding was rc-burnished, stained rotten* canvas lobked a snowy white, 
the very beggars' rags were freshened up, and sentiment quite forgot its charity in 
its fervent adinimtion of poverty so picturesque. 

It was one of those scenes of life and animation, caught in its very brightest and 
freshest momenb«, which can scarcely fail to please ; for if the eye be tired of show 
and glare, *Or the ear be wear>' with a cctseless round of noise, the one may repose, 
turn almost where it wi^ on eager happy and expectant faces, and the other deaden 
consciousness of more annoying sounds in those of mirth and exhilaration. 
]'>cn the bunburut faces o! gipsy children, half naked though they be, suggest a 
drop of comfort. It is a pleasant thing to sec that the sun has been there ; to know 
that the air and light ,are on them every day ; to feel that they are children, and 
lead children's lives ; ttat if their pillows be damp, it is with the dews of Heaven, 
and not* with leiyrs ; that the limbs of their girls are free, and that they arc not 
cVippled by djr^tortions, imposing an unnatural and horrible penance upon their sex ; 
that thelPi^es are spent, from day to day, at least among the waving trees, and not 
in the midst of dreadful engines which make young children old before they know 
what chiklhood is, and give them the exliaustion and infirmity of age, without, like 
age, ;he privilege to die. God send that old nursery tales were true, and that 
gipsies stole such children by the score I 
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The great rricetof ihe day had just beei# run ; and the close lines of people, on 
either side of ihe^ourse, ^ddenly breaking up and pouring into it, imparted a new 
liveliness to the scene, which was again all busy movement. Some, hurried eagerly 
to catch a glimpse of the winning horse ; others, darted to and fro, searching, no 
less eagerly, for the carriages they had left in quest of better stations. Here, a little 
knot gat^ipred round a pea and thimble tabl<wto watch the plucking of some un- 
happy greenhorn ; and there, another proprietor with his conf^erates in various 
disguises— one man in spectacles, another with an eye-glass and a stylish hat ; a 
third, dressed as a farmer well to do in the world, with his top-coat over hi.s arm 
and his flash notes in a large leathern pocket-lx>ok ; and all with heavy-handled 
whips, to represent most innocent country fellows who had trotted there on horse- 
back — sought, by loud and noisy talk and pretended play, to entrap some unwary 
customer, while the gentlemen confederates (of more villainous aspect still, in clean 
lipen and goo^ cjpthcs) betrayed their close interest in tlie concern by the anxious 
furtive glance they cast on all new comers. These would be hanging on the out- 
skirts of a#vide circle of people assembled round some itinerant jngglcr, opposed, 
in his turn, by a noisy band of music, or the classic game of “ Ring the Bull 
while ventriloquists holding dialogues with wooden dolls, and fortune-telling women 
smothering the cries of real babies, divided with them, and many more, the general 
attention of the company. Drinking-tents W'ere full, glasses began to clink in 
carriages, hampers to be unpacked, tempting provisions to be set forth, knives and 
forks to rattle, champagne corks to fly, eyes to brighten that were not dull before, 
and pickpockets to count their gains during the last heat. The attention so recently 
strained on one object of interest, was now divided among a hundred ; and, look 
where you would, there w^as a motley assemblage of feasting, laughing, talking, 
bogging, gambling, and miiftimcry. 

Of the gain1:)ling booths th^e was a plentiful show, flourishing in all the splendour 
of carpeted ground, striped hangings, crimson cloth, pinnacled roofs, geranium potSfHi 
and livery ser>’£^ts. There were the Stranger's club-house, the Atlicnceiim club- 
house, the Hampton club-house, the Saint James’s club-house, and half-a-niile of 
club-houses to play, /// ; and there were rouge-ct^noir, FrcncU hazard, and La 
Merveille to play at. It is into one of these booths that our story takes its way. 

Fitted up with three tables for the purposes of play, and crowded with players 
and lookers on, it was— although the largest place of the kind upon the course— 
intensely hot, notwithstanding that a portion of the canvas roof was rolled back to 
admit more air, and there were two doors for a free passage in and«out. Excepting 
one or two men who — each with a long r(ft of half-crowns, chequered with n few 
stray sovereigns in hisleft hand— staked their money at ev«r}»roll of the ball with a 
business-like sedatencss which showed that they were Jsccl to it, and had beclf" 
playing alLday, and most probably all the day before, there was no very distinctive 
character about the players, who were chiefly young men apparently attracted by 
curiosity, or staking small sums as ^art of the amusement of the day, with no very 
great interest in winning or losing. There were two persons present, howqKer, who, 
as peculiarly good specimens of a class, deserve a passing notice. , 

Of these, one was a man of six or eight and fifty, who sat on a cbakMgf one of 
the entrances of the booth, with his bands folded on the top of his stickTsutd his 
chin appearing above them. He was a tall, fat, long-bodied man, buttoned up to 
the throat in a light green coat, which made his body look still longer th*i it was ; 
and wore, besides, drab breeches and gaiters, a while neckerchief, and a KJoad- 
brimmed hat. Amid all the buzzing noise of the games, and the perpetual passing 
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in and out of people, he seemed perfcctljicalm and Abstracted, without the smallest 
particle of excitement in his composition. He exhibited no indication of weariness, 
nor, to a casual observer, of interest either. There he sat, quite still and collected. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, he nodded to some passing face, or beckoned to a waiter 
tQ obey a call from one of the tables. The next instant he subsided into his old state. 
He might have been some profounc|]^ deaf old gentleman who had come jn to take 
n rest, or he might have been patiently waiting for a friend, without the least con- 
sciousness of anyl5ody's presence, or fixed in a trance, or under the influence of 
opium. People turned round and looked at him ; he made no gesture, caught, 
nobody's eye —let them pass away, and others come on and bo succeeded by others, 
and took no notice. When he did move, it seemed wonderful how he could have 
seen anything to occasion it. And so, in truth, it was. But there was not a face 
that passed in or qut, which this man failed to see ; not a gesture at any one of the 
three tables that was lost upon him ; not a wo?d spoken by the batjjce^s but reached 
his car ; not a winner or loser he could not have marked ; and he was the pro- 
prietor of the place. t n 

The other presided over the "^rouge-eUnoir table. He was probablynsome ten 
years younger, and was a plump, paunchy, sturdy-looking fellow, with his under 
lip a little pursed, from a habit of counting money inwardly as he paid it, but with 
no decidedly bad expression in his face, which was rather an honest and jolly one 
than otherwise. He wore no coat, the weather being hot, and stood behind the 
table with a huge mound of crowns and half-crowns before him, and a cash-box for 
notes. Vhis game was constantly playing. Perhaps twenty people would be 
staking at the .same time. 'rhi.s man had to roll the ball, to watch the stakes as 
they were laid down, to gather them off the colour which lost, to pay those who 
won, to do it all with the utmost despatch, to roll the kali again, and to keep this 
game perpetually alive. He did it all with a rapidity tbsolutely marvellous ; never 
hesitating, never making a mistake, never stopping, ^nd never ceasing to repeat 
such unconnected phrases as the following, which, partly from l^bit, and partly 
to have something appropriate and business-like to say, he constantly poured out 
with the same monotonous emphasis, and in nearly the same cruder, .all day long : 

*' Rooge-a-nore from P.aris 1 Gentlemen, make your game and back your own 
opinions— any time while the ball rolls— rooge-a-nore from Paris, gentlemen, it’s a 
French game, gentlemen, I brought it over myself, I did indeed ! — roogc-a-nore 
from Paris— black wins— black— stop a minute, sir, and I’ll pay you directly— two 
there, half a pound there, three there— and one there— gentlemen, the toll’s a 
( rolling— aAy time, sir, while the ball rollf !— the beauty of this game is that you can 
double your stakes or,ppt down your money, gentlemen, any time while the toll 
•‘ibils— black again— black^’ins— I never saw such a thing— I never did, in all my 
life, upon ray word I never did ; if any gentleman had been backing the black in 
the last five minutes he must have won five-and-forty pound in four rolls of the ball, 
he must indeed— Gentlemen, we've port, sherryj cigars, and most excellent cham- 
pagne. Jlcre, wai-tcr,*^ring a bottle of champagne, and let’s have a dozen or 
fifteen cigars here— and let’s be comfortable, gentlemen — and bring some clean 
glasscs-^^ |^.me while the ball rolls I— I lost one hundred and thirty-sevmj pound 
yestertoy.' gentlemen, at one roll of the ball, I did indeed I— how do you do, sir” 
(recognising some knowing gentleman without any halt or change of voice, and 
giving a wink so slight that it seems an accidcntl, “ wnll you take a glass of sherry, 
sir— tore, wai-tcr I bj-ing a clean glass, and hand the sherry to this gentleman— and 
bandit round, will you, waiter— this is the rooge-a-noro from Paris, gentlemen— 
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any time while. tUe ball rolls 1-^gentlemei^ make your game, and back your own 
opinions^it's the rooge-a-nore from Paris— quite a new game, I brought it over 
myself, I did indeed— gentlemen, the ball’s a rolling ! ” 

This officer was busily plying his vocation when half-a-dozen persons sauntered 
through the booth, to whom— but without stopping either in his speech or work— 
he bowed respectfully ; at the same time, direging. by a look, the attention of a 
man besidS him to the tallest figure in the group, in recognition of whom the pro- 
prietor pulled off his hat. This was Sir Mulberry Hawk, witR whom were his 
fpend and pupil, and a small train of gentlemanly-dresscd men, of characters more 
doubtful than obscure. 

The proprietor, in a low voice, bade Sir Mulberry good-day. Sir Mulberry, in 
the same tone, bade the proprietor go to the devil, and turned to speak with his 
friends. ^ 

Jhere was evidently an irritable coificiousness about him that he w.is an object 
of curiosity, on* this first occasion of showing himself in public after the accident 
that bad b^allen him ; and it«was easy to perceive iliat he appeared on the race- 
course, thabday, more in the hope of meeting with a great many people who knew 
him, and so getting over|is much as possible of the .■Jiinoyancc at once, than with 
any purpose of enjoying the sport. There yet remained a slight scar upon his face, 
and whenever he was recognised, as he was almost every minute by people saunter- 
ing in and out, he made a restless effort to conceal it with his glove : showing how 
keenly he felt the disgrace he had undergone. 

"Ah ! Hawk," said one very sprucely-dressed personage in a Newmarkc^coat, a 
choice neckerchief, and all other accessories of the most unexceptionable kind. 

" How d’ye do, old fellow ? ” 

This was a rival trainer of ^roung noblemen and gentlemen, and the person or all 
others whom Sir Mulberry most hated and dreaded to meet. They shook hands 
with excessive cordiality. * 

"And how arc you now, old fellow, hey?” 

"Quite well, qmte well," said Sir Mulberry. 

" That's right,” said the other. ‘ ' How d’ye do, Verisopht ? IJe’s a little pulled 
down, our friend here — rather out of condition still, hey ? ” 

It should be observed that the gentleman had very white teetli, and that when 
there was no excuse for laughing, be generally finished with the same monosyllable, 
which he uttered so as to display them. 

"He's in very good condition ; there's nothing the matter witlisliim,” said the 
young man carelessly. • 

" Upon my soul I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined the othei. " Hava you just 
returned from Brussels?” / **" 

"We only reached town late last night,” said Lord Frederick. Sir Mulberry 
turned away to speak to one of his own party, and feigned not to hear. 

"Now, upon my life,” said the frknd, affecting to speak jh a whisper, "it's an 
uncommonly bold and game thing in Hawk to show hiiniftlf so soon. J say it 
advisedly ; there's a vast deal of courage in it. You see he has just rusticated long, 
enough to excite curiosity, and not long enough for men to have that 

deuced unpleasant — by-the-bye — ^you know the rights of the affair, of cout^? A^iy 
did you never give those confounded papers the lie ? 1 seldom read the papers, but 

I looked in the papers for that, and may I be ” • 

"Look in the ^pers,” interrupted Sir Mulberry, turning suddenly rouifU— 

" to-nionow— no, next day, will you ?" 
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Upon my life, my dear fellow, I seldom or n^ver read the ipapers, *' said the 
other, shrugging his shoulders. " but I will, at your recommendation. What shall 
I look for?" 

Good-day," said Sir Mulberry, turning abruptly on his heel, and drawing his 
pupil with him. Falling, again, into the loitering careless pace at which they had 
entered, they lounged out, arm-in-qfm. 

“ I won't give him a case of murder to read," muttered Sir Mulbcily with an 
oath ; "but it sftall be something vety near it, if whipcord cuts and bludgeons 
bruise." 

His companion said nothing, but there was something in his manner which 
galled Sir Mulberry to add, with nearly as much ferocity as if his friend had been 
Nicholas himself : 

" I sent Jenkins to old Nickleby before eight o’clock this morning. He’s a 
staunch one ; he was back with me before thh messenger. I had it all from him^in 
the first five minutes. I know where this hound is to be met witfi —time and place 
both. But there's no need to talk ; to-morrow will soon lie here." , 

" And wha-at's to be done to-rnorrow ? ’’ inquired l^ord Frederick, u 

Sir Mulberry Hawk honoured him with an angry glaiy'^e,* but condescended to 
return no verbal answer to this inquiry. Both walked sullenly on, as though their “ 
thoughts were busily occupied, until they were quite clear of the crowd, and almost 
alone, when Sir Mulberry wheeled round to return. 

"Stop," .said his companion, "I want to speak to you— in earnest. Don’t turn 
back. l.«t us walk here a few minutes." 

" What have you to say to me, that you could not say yonder as well as here ? ’’ 
returned his Mentor, disengaging his arm. 

" Hawk," rejoined the other, " tell me — I must know ’* • 

** Must know," intemiptcd the other disdainfulIjL "Whew. Go on. If you 
snust know, of course there's no escape for me. Must know I" 

"Must ask, then," returned Lord Frederick, "and must presj you for a plain 
and straightforward answer— is what you have just said, only a mere whim of the 
moment, occasioned by your being out of humour and irritated, or is it your serious 
intention, and one that you have actually contemplated ? " 

"Why, don’t you remember what passed on the subject one night, when I was 
laid up with a broken limb ? " said Sir Mulberry, with a sneer. 

" Perfectly well." 

" Then takenhat for an answer, in the devil’s name," replied Sir Mulberry, "and 
ask me for no other.” 

^ ^ , Such was the ascendancy he had acquired over his diipe, and such the latter’s 
‘ general habit of submisj'on, that, for the moment, the young man seemed half- 
afraid to pursue the subject. He soon overcame this feeling, however, if it had 
restrained him at all, and retorted angrily : 

"If I remember ^hat passed at the time* you speak of, I expressed a strong 
opinioi^ on this subject, and said that, with my knowledge or cousent, you nevet 
.should do what you threaten now." 

• • prevent me ? " asked Sir Mulberry, with a laugh. 

"Vc-es, if I can," returned the other, promptly. 

"A very proper sa\ing clause, that last," said Sir Mulberry; "and one you 
stand iif need of. Oh 1 look to your own business, and leave me to look to mine." 

'^Ihis is mine," retorted Lord Frederick. " I make it mine ; I will make it mine. 
It's mine already. I am more compromised than 1 should be, as it is," 
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*'Do as you* please, and wtat you pllkse, for yourself,” said Sir Mulberry, 
affecting an easy g0od-humbur. ** Surely that must content you I Do nothing for 
me, that's all. 1 advise no man to interfere in proceedings that 1 choose to take. 

I am sure you know me belter than to do so. The fact is, I sec, you mean to offer 
me advice. It is well meant, I have no doubt, but I reject it. Now, if you please, 
we will reUim to the carriage. I find no entertainment here, but quite the reverse. 

If we prolonged this conversation, we might quarrel, which woulg be no proof of 
wisdom in either you or me.” 

With this rejoinder, and waiting for no further discussion. Sir Mulberry Hawk 
yawned, and very leisurely turned back. 

There was not a little tact and knowledge of the young lord's disposition in this 
mode of treating him. Sir Mulberry clearly saw that if his dominion were to last, 
it must be established now. He kney, that the moment he beiame violent, the 
young man would become violent too. He had, many times, been enabled to 
strengthen his influence, when any circumstance had occurred to weaken it, by 
adopting this cool and laconi<? style ; and he trusted to it now, with very little doubt 
of its entin^uccess. 

. But while he did this, and wore the most careless and indiilerent deportment that 
his practised arts enabled him to assume, he inwardly resolved, not only to visit all 
the mortifleation of being compelled to suppress his feelings, with additional 
severity upon Nicholas, but also to make the young lord pay dearly for it, one day, 
in some shape or other. So long as he had been a passive instrument in his hands, 

Sir Mulberry had regarded him with no other feeling than contempt ; but now, that 
he presumed to avow opinions in opposition to his, and even to turn upon him with 
a lofty tone and an air of superiority, he began to hate him. Conscious tliat, in the 
vilest and mostVorthlejs serRe of the term, he was dependent upon the weak youug 
lord. Sir Mulberry could the^css brook humiliation at his hands ; and when he 
began to dislike him he measured his dislikc~as men often do —by the extent of thM^ 
injuries he had ii^icted upon its object. When it is remembered that Sir Mulberry 
Hawk had plundered, duped, deceived, and fooled his pupil in every possible way, 
it will not be wondqred at, that, beginning to hate him, he brgan to hate him 
cordially. 

On the other hand, the young lord having thought — which he very seldom did about 
anything — and seriously too, upon the affair with Nicholas, and the circumstances 
which led to it, had arrived at a manly and honest conclusion. Sir Mulberry’s 
coarse and insulting behaviour on the occasion in question had pioduced a deep 
impression on his mind ; a strong suspicion 8 f his having led him on to pursue Miss • 
Nickleby for purposes of 'his own, had been lurking there, fun some time ; he wm ^ 
really ashamed of his share in the transaction, and deeply ibortifled by the misgivinj^ 
that he had.becn gulled. He liad had sufficient leisure to reflect upon these things 
during their late retirement ; and, at times, when his careless and indolent nature 
would permit, had availed himself of the opportunity. Sliglit circumstances, too, 
had occurred to increase his suspicion. It wanted but a verjfslight circum^ance to 
kindle his wrath against Sir Mulberry. This, his disdainful and insolent tone in their 
recent conversation (the only one they had held upon the subject since jl^^jeriod to 
which Sir Mulberry referred) effected. • 

Thus they rejoined their friends : each with causes of dislike against the other 
rankling in his breast ; and the young man haunted, besides, with thoughts of the 
vindictive retaliation which was threatened against Nicholas, and the determination 
to prevent it by some strong step, if possible. But this was not all. Sir Mulberry* 
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conceiving thnt he had silenced him effectually, could not supprSs/h!s triumph, of 
forbear from following up what he conceived to be bis advantage. Mr. Pyke was 
there, and Mr. Plii^ was there, and Colonel Choascr, and other gentlemen of the 
dhme caste, and it was a great point of Sir Mulberry to show them that he had not 
lost his influence. At first, the young lord contented himself with a silent, deter- 
mination to take measures for witHflrawing himself from the connexion iitmediately. 
tiy degrees he grew more angry, and was exasperated by jests and familiarities 
which a few hours before would have been a source of amusement to him. This 
did not serve him ; for, at such bantering or retort as suited the company, he was 
no match for Sir Mulberry. Still, no violent rupture took place. They returned to 
town ; Messrs. Pyke and Pluck and other gentlemen frequently protesting on the 
way thither, that Sir Mulberry had never been in such tip-top spirits in all his life. 

They dined together, sumptuously. Th| wine flowed freely, as indeed it had 
done all day. Sir Mulberry drank to recompense himself for his^eoent abstinente ; 
the young lord, to drown his indignation ; and the remainder of the party, because 
the wine was of the best and they had nothing to fay. It was neariy midnight 
when they rushed out, wild, burning witji wine, their blood boiling, ancf their brains 
on fire, to the gaming-table. ^ ^ 

Here they encountered another party, mad like themselves. The excitement of 
play, hot rooms, and glaring lights, was not calculated to allay the fever of the 
time. In that giddy whirl of noise and confusion, the men were delirious. Who 
thought of money, ruin, or the morrow, in the savage intoxication of the moment? 
More wine was called for, glass after glass was drained, their parched and scalding 
mouths were cracked with thirst. Down poured the wine like oil on blazing fire. 
And still the riot went on. The debauchery gained its height ; glasses were dashed 
upon tlie floor, by hands that could not carry them to*lips ;* oaths were shouted out 
by lips which could scarcely form the words to vent fiem in ; drunken losers cursed 
* *.ind roared ; some mounted on the tables, waving bottles above their heads, and 
bidding defiance to the rest ; some danced, soihe sang, some tfte the cards and 
raved. Tumult and frenzy reigned supreme j when a noise arose that drowned all 
others, and two men, seizing citch other by the throat, struggled into the middle of 
the room. 

A dozen voices, until now unheard, called aloud to part them. Those who had 
kept themselves cool, to win, and who earned their living in such scenes, threw 
themselves upon the combatants, and forcing them asunder, dragged them some 
space aijart. * 

"Let me go 1 " cried Sir Mulberry, & a thick hoarse voice ; " he struck me I Do 
you hear ? I say, he^tftick me. Have I a friend here ? Who is this? Westwood. 
Do you hear me say he Struck me I ” 

" I hear, I hear,’* replied one of those who held him. ** Come away, for 
16-night I” 

" I will not? by G-—'* he replied. " A dozdh men about us saw the blow*” 

** Tormotrow will be ample time,” said the friend. 

, “ It Will not be ample time I ” cried Sir Mulbeny. *' To-night— at oAce-^hete I ” 
so great, that he could not articulate, but stood efaytchfiig his fist, 
tearing his hair, and stamping upon the ground. 

*' What is this, my lord?’* said one of those who suirotmded hini. ”Save 
blows tlissed?” 

blow has,” was the panting reply. I struck him~I proclairri it to all 
here I I struck him, and he knows why. I say, with him, let this quarrel be ad- 
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Justed now. Captain Adsims?' said the foung lord, looking hurriedly oboiit him* 
and addressing Qne of th6se who had interposed, “ let me spe:ik N\iih you, I beg.'^ 

The person addressed, stepped forward, and, taking the yottng man's arm, they 
retired together, followed shortly afterwards by Sir Mulberry and his friend. 

It was a profligate haunt, of the worst repute, and not a place in which such an 
affair W^ likely to awaken any sympathy fqp either party, or to call forth any 
further remonstrance or interposition. Klsewhere, its further progress would have 
been instantly prevented, and time allowed for sober and cool reflection ; but not 
there. Disturbed in their orgies, the party broke up ; some, reeled away with looks 
of tipsy gravity ; others, withdrew, noisily discussing what had just occurred ; the 
gentlemen of honour who lived upon their winnings I'emarkcd to each other, as they 
went out, that Hawk was a good shot ; and those who had been most noisy, fell 
fast asleep upon the sofas, and thought no more aliout it. « 

• Meanwhile^ tly two .seconds, as th^y may be called now, after a long conference, 
eacli with his principal, met together in another room. Both utterly heartless, Ijoth 
men upoi^town, both thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, both deeply in debt, 
both falleu from some higher estate, both addicted to every depravity for which 
society can find some ggnteel name and jflead its most depraving conventionalities 
as an excuse, they were, naturally, gentlemen of most unblemished honour themselvesj 
and of gi*eat nicety concerning the honour of other people. 

These two gentlemen were unusually cheerful, just now ; for the affair \vas pretty 
certain to make some noise, and could scarcely fliil to enhance their reputations. 

“This is an awkward affair, Adams,” said Mr. Westwood» drawing biiisclf up. 

“Very,” returned the captain; “a blow lias been struck, and there is but one 
course, < 2 ^ course.” 

“No apology, I supposdi?” said Mr. Westwood. 

“Not a syllable, sir, fro^ my man, if we talk till doomsday,” returned the 
captain. “ The original cause of dispute, I understand, was some girl or other, 
whom your prmcipal applied certain terms, which Lord Frederick, defending the 
girl, repelled. But this led to a tong recrimination upon a great many sore subjects, 
charges, and counter-charges. Sir Mulberry was sarcastic ; Frederick was 

excited, and stnick him in the heat of provocation, and under circumstances of 
great aggravation. That blow, unless there is a full retraction on the part of Sir 
Mulberry, I..,ord Frederick is ready to justify.” 

“There is no more to be said,” returned the other, “but to settle the hour and 
the place of meeting. It's a responsibility ; but there is a strongifeclin^ to have it 
over. Do you object to say at sunrise ?” • • 

“Sharp work.” replfbd the captain, referring to his UAteh; “however, as this 
seems to have been a long time breeding, and negotiati^ is only a waste of woSSSr" 
—rib.” , 

“Something may possibly be said, out of doors, after what passed in the otlier 
toom, which renders it desirable that we should be off wHhout delay, and quite 
clear of town,” said Mr. Westwood. “What do you say^o one of th^roeadows 
opposite Twickenham, by the river-side?” 

The captain saw no objection. 

“Shall we join company in the avenue of trees which leads from P^rsBam to 
Ham House, and settle the exact spot when wc arrive there ? ” said Mr. Westwood. 

To this, the captain also assented. After a few other preliminaries, equally 
brief— and haying settled the road each party should take to avoid 8Usplcion*-ihey 
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"We shall just have comfortable tim^ my lord/’^said the captainy when he ba4 
communicated the arrangements, "to call at my rooms for a ca^ of pistols, and 
then jog coolly down. If you will allow me to dismiss your servant, we'll take my 
cab ; for yours, perhaps, might be recognised." 

What a contrast, when they reached the street, to the scene they had just left ! 
It was already daybreak. For the taring yellow light within, was subst^ted the 
clear, bright, glorij^us morning ; for a hot, close atmosphere, tainted with^he smell 
of expiring lamps, and reeking with the steams of riot and dissipation,Jthe free, 
fresh, wholesome air. But to the fevered hej|4 on which that cool air blew, it 
seemed to come laden with remorse for time misspent and countless opportunities 
neglected, With throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild and heavy, thoughts 
liurried and disordered, ha felt as though the light were a reproach, and shrunk 
involuntarily froni the day as if he were some foul and hideous thing. 

" Shivering ? " said the captain.* " You are* cold." ^ ^ t 

"Rather.'' ^ ‘ * 

"It does strike cool, coming out of those hot rooms. Wrap that c]pak about 
ydu. Scr, so ; now we're off." «> 

They rattled through the quiet streets, made their caQ at the captain's lodg- 
ings, cleared the town, and emerged npon the open road, without hindrance or 
molestation. 

Fields, trees, gardens, hedges, everything looked very beautiful ; the young man 
scarcely seemed- to have noticed them before, thouf^ he had passed the same 
objects a*thousand There was a laeace and serenity upon them all, strangely 

at varianci with the bewilderment and confusion of his own half-sobered thoughts, 
and yet impressive and welcome. He had no fear upon his mind ; but, as he 
looked* about him, he had less ang^r ; and though oil delusions, celative to his 
worthless late companion, were now cleared away, h^ rather wished he had never 
’-Bcuiiown him than thought of its having come to |his. 

The pasf night, the day before, and many other days and i^hts beside, all 
mingled themselves up in one unintelligible and senseless whirl; he could not 
separate the transactions of one time from those of another. Now, the noise of 
the wheels resolved itself into some wild tune in which he could recognise scraps of 
.airs he knew ; now, there was nothing in his cars but a stunning and bewildering 
.sound, like rushing water. But his companion rallied him on being so silent, and 
they talked and laughed boisterously. When they stopped, he was a little surprised 
to find himself i* the act of smoking ; but, on reflection, he remembered when and 
I where he fiad taken the cigar. ^ 

They stopped at the aj/enue gate and alighted, leaving the carriage to the care of 
‘^ne servant, who was a s^jart fellow, and nearly as well accustomed to such pro- 
ceedings as his master. Sir Mulberry and his friend were already therq. All four 
walked, in profound silence, up the aisle of stately elm trees, which, meeting far 
above their heads, formed a long green perspective of gothic arches, terminating, 
like somg,old ruin, in ftie open sky. 

^^ftcr a pause, and a brief conference between the seconds, they, at length, 
turned t ^h atright. and taking a track across a little meadow, passed Ham Hoase, 
and duneihto some fields beyond. In one of these, they stopped. The ground 
was measured, some usual forms gone through, the two principals were placed 
front to fbont at the distance agreed upon, and Sir Mulberry turned his face towards 
his y^ung advers.iiy for the first time. He was very pale, his eyes were bloodshot, 
his dress disordered, and his hair dishevelled-- aU, most probably, the coneequeuces 
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of the previous dSty and night.^ For tlie Ace, it expressed nothing but violent and 
evil passions, shaded* his eyes with his hand ; gazed at his opponent stcdfastly 
for a few moments ; and, tlien taking the weapdn which was tendered to him, bent 
his eyes upon that, and looked up no more until the word was given, when he 
instantly fired. 

The tv^ shots were fired, as nearly as possible, at the same instant. In that 
instant, the young lord turned his head sharply round, fixed u^n his adversary a 
ghastly stare, and, without a groan or stagger, fdl down dead. 

“ He’s gone I” cried Westwood, ^ho, with the other second, had im up to the 
hoily, and fallen on one knee beside it 

" Ilis blood on his own head,” said Sir Mulberry. " He brought this upon him- 
self, and forced it upon me." 

" Captain Adams," cried Westwoo^, hastily, “ I c«aU you to witness that this was 
fjSirly done. Hawk, we have not a moment to lose. We must leave this place 
immediately, push for Brighton, and cro^ to France with pU sj^jcd. This has lieen 
a bad busJfness, and may b^ worse, if we delay a moment. Adams, consult your 
own safetjf, and don'J remain here ; the living before the dead -good-bye I ’’ 

With these words, hh seized Sir Mulberry by the aim, and hurried him away. 
Captain A(I.\ms--oiily pausing to convince himself, beyond all question, of the fatal 
result— sped off in the same directiou, to concert measmes with his servant for 
removing the body, and securing his own safcty^likewisc. 

So died Lord Frederick V&isoplit, by the hand which Hejiad loaded j^ith gifts, 
and clasped a thousand times ; by th#. act of 'him, but for^hom, and others like 
him, he might have lived a happy man, alid died with i:hildrca's fh^es round 
his bed. % % ^ 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the noble river ran fts winding course, 
the leaves quivered and rustlfc in the air, the birds poured their cheerful songs from , 
every tree, the short-lived biUtesfiy^uttQred its littlo wiugs ; all the liglj^^and Ufe*v?® 
day came on ; dhd, amidst it all, and’pressing down the grass whose every blade 
bore twenty tiny lives, lay the dead ms^n, with his stark and rigid face turned 
upwards to the sky.* • 


CHAPTfeR LI. * 

TitC PROJECT Qli MR. RALPH NICHLEBY AND IIIS cSlEND APPROACH INGV^ 
SUCCESSFUL ISSUE. BECOMES UNEXPECTEDLY KnSwN TO ANOTHER PARTY, 
NOT ADMITTED INTO THEIR CONFIDENCE. 

In an old house, dismal, dark, aSid dusty, which scemc^*to have withered, like 
himself, and to have grown yellow and shrivelled in hoarding him from light of 
day, as he bad, in hoarding his money, lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs agd 
tables, of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as misers' hearts?.r::2l^ lymged, 
in grim array, against the gloomy waifs ; attenuated presses, grown lank and lantern- 
jawed in guarding the treasures they enclosed, and tottering, as though, from con- 
stant fear and dread of thieves, shrunk up in dark comers, whence tlfty cast no 
shadows on the ground, and seemed toi hide and cower from observation, ^A tall 
grimckx^ upon the stairs, with long lean hands and famished face, ticked in cautious 
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whisjpers j an^ when ft the time, iAhin and piping j^ttnds, ItkI'an did 

voice’, rattled, asi if ’iwere pinched with hunger. . , , 

No,firesl(i^ach Was there, to invite repose ahd comfort. ElhoW-cha^ibj^ 
wbre, hut they looked uneasy in their minds, cocked their arma suspidhu^ai^ ' 
tfmklly, and kept upon tiieir guard. Others were fantastically grim and gaimt, as 
having drawn themselves up to theii^utroost height, and put on their ifieriist looks 
to state all oomerj^out of countenance. Others, again, knocked up.against their 
neighbours, or leant for suppprt against the Walt^-Spmewhat ostentatiously, as if to 
call all men to witness that they were viot worth||ih taking. The dark sdhare lum- 
bering bedsteads seemed built tor restless dreatha^; the milsty hangings seemed to ' 
creep in scanty folds together, whispering among themselves, when rustled by the 
wind, ‘their trembling kuowl6|Jge of the temptin^^ wares that lurked within the dark 
and tight-locked efoset^. ‘ t 

From out the mos]t sp^e ani hungry room in all this spare and hungry hoiLsfi, 
there came, one mornii%, the ttemulous^toncs of old (jride's voice, as it feebly 
chirruijed forth the fag end of some forgotten song, of ^hich the burden fhn- 


Ta— ran— ta»— 4o0i 
Throw the old s}k^, ' 

And may the wedding be lucky I 
AV 

which he repeated, in the same sliriU quavcril^ note^, again ana again, uniu a 
violent" fit of couehing obliged him \q demist,* and to pursue, in silence, the occupa- 
tion upoi# which ne was ^engaged. .r I 

' This occupation was, to take shelves of a worm-eaten xiihrdrobe', 

a quantity of frowsy garments, one by one j t6 subject each to a careful arid minute 
inspection by holding it up against tbe'*Jiight, and after/olding it witjfi great exact- 
ness, to lay it on one or other of two lj.ttli| heaps beside hini.^ He never took two 
tides of ^lotlfing oiH, together, but alway^ brought mem forth singly: and never 
lied to shut the wcudrobe door, and turn'^e key, hetwec;!! each i^isit to its shelves. 
"The snuff-coloured suit," said Arljilir Grfde, surveying a threadBare coat.'*"' Did 
I look well in snufl’^oolour ? let me tliinkiJip* ^ 

The result qf his cogitations appeareJH to be unfavourabld, for he folded the 
garbient once more, laid it aside, and mdunted on a chair to get down another, 
chirping while ho did so : * „ 

Young, loving, 'and fair, 

* Oh what happiness there J - 

« The wedding is sure to be lucky I 


' " They always put in ^oung,' 
sake of rhyme, an j tius is a 


said old Arthur, " but songs are only written- for 
a silly one that the poor country people saUg when I 
was a little boy. Though liop— young !s quite right too— it means the bride— yes. 
He, he, he ! It m^s the bride. Oh dear, that's good. That's very good. And 
true besides— quite” tru^ 1 " ‘ , 

In the satisfaction of <ftis discovery, he went over the verse again, With increased 
expressioif, and a shake or two here and there. lie then resumed hb employr 


nftau. , ^ 

" T?e BBto^green," saief old ArtWj^ "the bottle-green was a fatuous suit 
wear, and I bought it very cheap at a pawnbroker’s, and there was— he^ he, he 1— > 
a tanilshe^ shilling m the waistcoat pocket, think that the pawtibrok^ shouldn'l^ 
havj Itfiown there was a shUting in / knew jt t * 1 felt it when t vps exsaj^h^ 
th^ quality. Oh, wKat a dull dog I It was a lucky suit, too, this 
Thb very day I put it on first, old Mallow/ord was burnt to 



. <?S£p£ 'J?£6iD£S.~jf0S THE BOTTL£~GREBlf. 4 ^ ' 

Ufi aB-tliw {NiSt-itiita Ml'^. Td fie nar^^ in the bottle-green. Peg— 
skew^ril wear tile bottle-green i '* ' ' , 

' .fptis c£dl, loUcUy repeated twice or tHHce at the room door* brought into the 
a|Ear&eiif a short, diin, we&en, blear-eyed old woman, palsy-stricken and hideously 
ttgly, who; Wiping her 'shrivelled face upon her dirty apron, ^ inquired^ in that kub- 
dped todl in which deaf people commonly spe*lk : ’ ’ * ' 

*' Was that you a calling, of ohly the clock a striking ? My hparJng ^ts so bad, 

1 never know which is which ; t9i|^ij\^en I hear a noise, I know it must be one of 
you, because nothing else never dSHi In the house.'* * . “ ^ 

“ Me, Peg—me," said Arthur Oride, tapping^himself on the breast to render the 
K^ly more intelligible. * 

* ‘ You, eh ? ” returned. Peg. ** And what do yott w^i ? " • " 

*' ril be married in the bottle-grd&i," cried Artiiurdridc. 

* “It's a dedl too good to be married 1n, master," rejoined Peg, after a short 
inspection of the suit. “ Haven't you got anything wotse^han this ? " 

“ Noth^g that'll do," replied old Arthur/ . 

“Why not do?'i retorted Peg, “Why <|on't you wear your every-day clothes, 
like a man — eh ? " . • 

“ They an't becoming enoiight^J^g," returned her master, : 

“ Not what enough? " aaid Peg. 

“Becoming.’* ^ \ i 

“ Becoming what ?" said Peg, sharply. “ Not becoming too ol3 to wear?" 
Arthur Gride muttered an imprecation bn his h 0 useke«|per‘s deafness, as hen'Qarcd 
in her eaT ; « ' r ^ ^ 

“ Not srnar^ enough ! 4 want to look a^k^cll .os I can.** 

“ Look?" cried Pe^gf. “ if she's as\h^dsom& as ybu say she i?, she. won’f look 
much at you, master, take jmur oath that; and as to how you looli yours^F*^ 
pepper-and-salt, boltre-gceeii, sky-blu^lir tartan-plaid, will qjkoke no difference 
you." " 

With which consolatory assumnci, Pe|bSlItlerskcw gathcrfed»up tlie chosen suit, 
and folding her skiifny arms upon the bqttdle, stood, mouthing, and grinning, fthd 
blinking her wateiy eyes, like an urtCoutlf figure in some monstrous piece of carving. 

“You're in a funny humour, an’t yoit, Peg?" said Arthur, with not' the best 
possible grace. 

“Why, isn't it enough to make me?" rejoined the old woman? “I^shafl, soon, 
enough, be put out, though, if anybody tfcs to domineer it over rtic ; ai>d so I give * 
you notice, master. Nobody shall be put over Peg Slidersi^^fiv's head, after so 
years ; you know that, and so f needn't., tell you I Thaw won't do for me-— no, no, 
nor for yoy. Try, that once, and coinc to Ain— ruin— ruin ! " 

“ Oh dear, dear, I shall never try it," said Arthur (||’idc, appalled by tlie mention 
of the word, “not for the world, ^It would be ve^y easy tcb ruin me we must be 
very careful ; more saving than ever, with another mouth^io feed. Orfy we— we 
mustn’t let her lo^ her good looks^ because I like to see ’em." • 

“ Take care you don't find good looks come C3q>ensive," retUrnecMkgt ^akihg 
her forefinger. - . 

“ But she can earn money herself, aaid Arthur Cri<^ei eagerly watching 
whdi effhet hisclimrtiunicaticui produced upon the old woman's countenance, “ She 
can draw, paint, workall manner of pretty things for oriramentihg stools knJ 
chairs ; stippefi, F^, vmteh-guards, bair-chains, and a thousand little dainty trifies 
that i <im;ddn't give yau l^f the xmmes of. Then she can pl^y the piano (and 
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what’s more, she*s got pne), and sing llfee a Jittle bird. She’ll, hfe ^cry cheap to 
dress and keep, Peg ; don't you think she wiU ? " c 

" If yo'4 don’t let her make a fool of you, she may,*' returned Peg. 

*' A fool of me I" exclaimed Arthur. ** Tmst yoUFiiiOld master not to be fooled 
by pretty faces, Peg; no, no,’ no— nor by ugly ones neither, Mrs. Sliderskew," he 
softly added by way of soliloquy. • - * < ^ 

“You're a sayina;something you don’t want me iX) hear,” said Pegj “I know 
you are." 

“ Oh dear I the devil’s in this woman,” muttihed Arthur'; adding with an ugly 
leor, “ I said I trusted everything to you, Peg, That was all.” 

“ You do that, master, and all your cares are over,” said Peg approvingly. 

“ Wlun I do that.cPeg Sliderskew,” thought Arthur Gride, “ they will be.” 

Although he Ihohglit this, very distinctly, he durst not move his lips lest the old 
woman should detect him.. He even seenfed half-afraid that she might have re^ 
his thoughts ; for he leered coaxingly upon her, as he said aloud : 

“ Take up all loose stitchos in the bqttle-green with the best black silk.c^ Have d 
skein of the best, and some new buttons for the coat. And— this is a goocHdea Peg, 
and one you’ll like, 1 knoW'—as 1 have-&vcr gii^ her anything yet, and girls like 
such attentions, you shall polish up a sparkling necklace that I've got upstairs,"^ and 
1 11 give it her upon the wedding morning — clasp it round her charming little neck 
myself— and take it away ag.iin next day. He, he, he !— lock it up for her, Peg; 
and lose it. WhO*ll be made the fool of there, I wonder, to begin with-Msh Peg?” 

Mrs. ‘Sliderskew appeared, to approve highly of this ingenious scheme, and ex- 
pressed her satisfaction by various rackiiigs and twitchings of lier head and body, 
which by no means enhanced her charms. These shc^prolonged until she had 
liobbled to tlwdoor, when she exchanged • them for a .sout malignant look, and 
'^*Pfrtrdtfg**her under-jaw from side to side, muttered hc/^rty curses upon the future 
Mrs. Gride, as she crept slowly down the stairs, and paused, for breath at nearly 
every one. ^ 

“ She's half a witch, I think,” said Arthur Gjide, when he found himself again 
alone. “ But she’s very frugal, and she’s very deaf. Her living costs me next to 
nothing ; and it's no use her listening *at keyholes.; for she can’t hear. She’s a 
charming woman— for the purpose ; a most discreet old housekeeper, and worth 
her wc^jght fn — copper.” 

Having c|tollG(Pthe merits of his domestic in these h)|fh terms, old Arthur went 
' •back to the burden of his song. The <Suit . destined to grace his approaching 
H^jgJtials being now selcetgd, he replaced the others with no less care than he had 
displayed in drawing themd’rom the musty nooks, where they had silently reposed 
for many years. ' * 

Startled by a ring at the door, he hastily concluded this operation, and locked the 
press ; but, there was np need for any particular iiurry, as the discreet Peg seldom 
knew the 1 2 II was rungcanless she happened to cast her dim eyes upwards, and to 
see it shaking against the kitchen ceiling. After a short delay, however, Peg^ 
tottere^ in» ^^'"bwed by Newman Noggs. 

“ Ah 1 Noggs I ” cried Arthur Gride, rubbing his hands. ‘ My good friendi , 
Mr. Noggs, what news do you briifg for itie?” 

Newmaiir' with a stedfast and immovable aspect, and his iixed^cye ve^ 
Indeed, rei^licd/ suiting the action to the word, “A letter. From Nkkleby/ 
Y Beater waits." 

V ** Won't you take a— a—'- 
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Nevrman loftkftd up, and smcked his I^s. 

" —A chair ? 'Vsaid Arthur Gride. 

' * No, " replied Newman. * * Thank'ee." 

Arthur opened the letter with trembling hands, and devoured its contents with 
the utmost greediness : chuckling rapturously ovw it, and reading it several limes, 
before pould take it from before his eyes# So many times did he peruse and 
re-peruse it, that Newman cdfl$idered it expedient to remind him of his i>rcseiice. 

"Answer," said Newman. " Bearer waits." 

" True," replied old Arthur. "Yes— yes j I almost forgot, I do declare.” 

" I thought you were forgetting," said Newman. 

' "Quite right to remind me, Mr. Noggs. Oh, very right indeed," said Arthur. 
"Yes. I'll write a line. I’m— I'm— rather flurried, Mr. Noggs. The news is ’* 

" Bad?" interrupted Newman^ ’ • 

• "No, Mr.iNfggs, thank you ; good, gfood. The very best of news. Sit down, 
ril get the pen and ink, and write a line in answer. I'll not detain you long. I 
know you're a treasure to Vowr master, Mr. Noggs. 1 Ic spcalcs of you in such 
terms, sofhetimes, that, oh dear 1 you’d be astonished. I may sny that I do too, 
and always did. I always say the same of ’j^ou." 

" That's ‘ Curse Mr. Noggs with alt my heart!' then, if you do/' Ihouglit 
Newman, as Gride hurried out. > * 

The letter, had feillen on the ground. Looking carefully .about ^hiin, for an 
instant, Newman, impelled by curiosity to know the result of the design he had 
ovetheard from his office closet, caught it up and rapidly read as follows : 

" Gride, 

"1 saw Biay again this morninlg, and proposed the day after to-morrow 
(as you suggested) for the n|irriagc. There is no objection on his part, and aWSu 
arc alike to his djmgbtci. We will go fogether, and you must be with me by seven 
in the morningf I need not tell you to be punctual. 

" Make no further visits to the girl, in the meantime. Yeu have been there of 
late, much oflenerlhan you should. She docs not languish for you, and it might 
.have been dangerous. RestrAjn your youthful ardour for eight-and-forly hours, and 
leave her to the father. You only undo what he does, and docs well* 

" Yours, ' ‘ 

"Rai.A NKyCLEBV." 

A footstep was heard without, Newman dropped the« letter on the sanic^ot 
again, pressed it with his foot to prevent its fluttering aw»y, regained his scat in a 
single stride, and looked as vacant and unconscious as ^er mortal looked. Arthur 
Gride, after peering nervously about him, spied it on the ground, picked it up, and 
sitting down to write, glanced at J^c^vman Noggs, who was staring at the wall with^ 
an intensity so remarkable, that Arthur was quite alarmed/ ^ 

"Do you see anything particular, Mr. Noggs?" said Anhur, trying to follow, the 
direction of Newman’s eyes — ^which was an impossibility, and a thi^,po man had 
ever done. 

" Only a cobweb," replied Newman/ 

" Oh ! is ih^ all?” 

" No/' said'Newman. " There’s a fly in it.” ^ 

"There are a good many cobwebs here," observed Arthur Oride^ 

" So there are in our place/' returned Newman ; "and flies too»” 
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Newman appeared to derive great en^rtainment trom th{9 repatt^i and, to the 
great discomposure of Arthur Gride's nerves, produced a series ^of sharp cradcs 
from his hnger-joints, resembling the noise of a distant discharge of small artillerj. 
Arthur succeeded in finishing his rq>ly to Ralph’s note, nevertheless,, and at length 
handed it over to the eccentric messenger for delivery. 

That's it, Mr. Noggs,” said Gridjs. - 

Newman gave a^nod, put it in his hat, and was shuffling away, vri&n Gride, 
L^hose doting delight knew no bounds, beckoned him back again, and said, in a 
shrill whibper, and witii a grin which puckered up his whole face, and almost 
obscured his eyes : 

"Will you— will you take a little drop of something— just ataste?" 

In ^ood fellowship (lif Arthur Gride had been capable of it) Newman would not 
have drunk with hkn one bubble of the richest wiife that was ever made \ but to see 
what he would be at, and to punish him as much as he could, he accepted the oflelf 
immediately. 

Arthur Gride, therefore, again applied himself to thfe press, and frofti a shelf 
laden with tall Flemish drinking-glasses, and quaint bottles : some with %ecks like. 
so many storks, and others with square.'Dutch-built bodies and short fat apojdectic 
throats : took ^own one dusty bottle of premising appearance, and two glasses of 
curiously small size. 

"You nevfr tasted this,” said Arthur. " It*s eau-d' or— ^\den water. I like it 
on account of its name. It's a delicious name. Water of gold, golden water 1 
O dear me, it seems quite a sin to drink it 1” 

As his courage appeared to be fn^t failing him, and he trifled with the stopper in 
a manner which threatened the dismissal of the bottle totits old place, Newman 
..took up one of the little glasses, and clicked it, twice or thrice, against the bottle, 
^a§*^gentle reminder that he had not been helped yet§ With a deep sigh, Arthur 
Gride slowly filled it — though not to the brim — ^and then filled his own. 

’^'Stop, stop; don't drink it yet,” he said, laying his hand on Uewman's; "it 
was given to me, twoiity years ago, and when I take a little taste, which is ve— ry 
seldom, I like to think of it beforehand, and tcaze myself. We'll drink a toast. 
Shall we drink a toast, Mr. Noggs ? ” 1% y 

" Ah I” smd Newman, eyeing his little glass impatiently.* " Look sharp. Bearer 
waits.” 

"Why, then. I’ll tell you what,” tittered Arthur, drink— he, he, he!— 

we’ll drink a lady." * 

HjSAe ladies ? ” said N%\vman. ^ 

" No, no, Mr. Noggs, ’^i;eplied Gride, arresting his hand, "a lady. You wonder 
to hear me say a lady. I kSiow you do, I know you do. Here's little Madeline— 
that's the toast, Mr. Noggs— little Madeline !" 

Madeline 1 " said Newman ; inwardly adding, "** and God help her I '' 

The rapfiiity and uncf^cem with which Newman dismissed his portion of the 
goMeti water, had a great effect upon the old man, who sat upright in bis l:h;dr, 
and gaz$cl at tSn, open-mouth&, as if the sight had taken away his breath. Quite 
unmoved, luiwever, Newman left bim to s»Lhis own, at leisure, or to pour R back 
again into the bottle, if he chose, ad^'depanSd ; after greatly outraging the di^nity 
otPeg SUderskew by brushing past her, ia#ie passage, without a word Of ap^OgF 
or recognition. 

Mr* Gride and his housekeeper, on being left alone, resolved them* 

selves into a committee of ways aid means, ahd discuss^ ibt arrangenMIS which 
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diould be mtdg for the rediption of tie young bride. As they were, like some 
other eommittees, extremely dull and pri^ix in debate, this history may pursue the 
footsteps of Newman Noggs ; thereby combining advantage with necessity ; for it 
would have been necessary to do so under any circunostances, and necessity has no 
law, as all the world kno>^j 

, ** been a long lime," said Ralph, w|^ Newman returned. 

He m& a long time," replied Newman. 

Bah i" cried Ralph, impatiently. ** Give me his note, if A gave you one : hjip 
message, if he didn*t. And don't go away. 1 want a word with you, sir." 

Newman handed in the note, and looked very virtuous and innocent while his 
employer broke the seal, and glanced bis e>'e over it. 

He'!! be sure to come I" muttered Ralph, as he tore it to pieces ; "why, of 
course I know he'll be sure to cogie. What need to say that ? ^oggs t Pray, sir, 
^Yhiit man w^s t^at, with whom I saw you in the street last night ? " 

" I don’t know," replie4‘^Ne\vman. 

" You^iad better refresh your memory, sir," said Ralph, with a threatening look. 

"I telk you, ".returned Newman boldly, "that I don't know. He came here, 
twice, and asked fof you. You were out. ‘ He came again. You packed him oiT, 
yourself. He gave the name of Brooker." 

" 1 know he did," said Ralph ; " what then ?" " 

"What then? Why, then he lurked about and dogged me in tl^ street. Ho 
follows me, night after night, and urges me to bring him face to face with you ; as 
he says he has been once, and not long ago either. He wants to see you face to 
face, he says, and you’ll soon he.ar him out, he warrants." 

"And what say you 40 that ? " inquired ‘Ralph, looking keenly at his dnidge. 

"That it's*no business of mine, and I ^n’t. 1 told him he might catch you in 
the street, if that was all hcjvanted, but no, that wouldn’t do. You 
a word there, he said. He^must have you alone, in a room with the door locked, 
where he coulc^speak without fear, and you'd soon change your tone, and hear him 
patiently," 

"An audacious 1" Ralph muttered. 

"That's all I know," ^aid.|fewn^n. "1 say again, I don’t know what man he 
is. 1 don’t believe he knows, liimself. Ypu have seen him ; perhaps do." 

" I think I do," replied Ralph. 

"Well," retorted Newman, sulkily, "don’t expect me to k^owhisn too; that's 
all. You’ll ask me, next," why I never tfld you this, before. What would you say, 
if l^was to tell you all that people say of you ? What do f ou call me when I «hmc- 
times do ? ' Brute, ass I ’ and snap at me like a dragom** 

This was true enough ; though the question which Newman anticipatedi was, in 
fact, upon Ralph's lips at the moment. 

" He is an idle ruffian," said«Ralph ; "a vagabond from beyond the sea, wberoii 
he travelled for his crimes ,* a felon let loose to run hi^ neck into fffe halter ; a 
swindler, who has the audacity to try his schemes on me who know him well. The 
next time he tampers with you, hand him over lb the police, fcftsattemptjng to 
extort money by lies and threats— d' 3 ^hear ?— and leave the rest to rm He shall 
cool his heels in jail a little time, and^ be bdlind he looks for other folks to fleece 
when he comes out. You mind what^^y, do you ?" 

" I hear," said Newman. ^ 

it, thep," returned Ralph, reward you. Now you may go." 

Howwn readily avafled hims^f of the permi$sioii» shutting himself up in 
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K is lUile office, remained there, in verysA*ious cogitation, all day.* •When he was 
released at night, he proceeded, with all the expedition he could,use, to the City, 
and took up his old position behind the pump, to watch for Nicholas— for Newman 
Noggs was proud in his way, and could not bear to appear as his friend, before the 
Brothers Cheeryble, in the shabby and degraded state to which he was reduced. 

He had not occupied this positiofi many minutes, when he was rejoitj^ to see 
'Nicholas approachjjgig, and darted out from his ambuscade to meet him. Nicholas, 

his part, was no less pleased to encounter his friend, whom he had not seen for 
some time ; so, their greeting was a tvarm one. 

" I was thinking of you at that momett,” said Nicholas. 

“That's right," rejoined Newman, “ and I of you. I couldn't help coming up 
to-night. I say, I thihk I'm going to find out something." 

“And what may that be?" returned Nicholas,* smiling at this odd communica- 
tion. • • • 

“ I don’t know what it may be, I don't know what it may not be," said Newman ; 
“ it's some secret In which your uncle is concerned, bufwhat. I've not yetibeen able 
to discover, although I have my strong suspicions. I'll noi hint-’em nc^, in case 
you should be disappointed." ’ * 

“ I disappointed ! " cried Nicholas ; “am I interested? " 

I think you are," replied Newman. “ I have a crotchet in my head that it must 
be so. I h.^V'C found out a man who plainly knows mofe than he cares to tell at 
once. And he has already dropped such hints to me as puzzle me —I say, as 
puzzle jne," said Newman, scratching his red nose into a slate of violent inflamma- 
tion, and staring at Nicholas with hll his might and main meanwliilc. 

Admiring what could have wound fiis friend up to aach a pitch of mystery, 
-^icholas endeavoured, by a series of questions, to elucidate the cause*; but in vain. 
N^ian could not be drawn into any more explicit sfitcment than a repetition of 
the perplexities he liad already thrown out, and a confused oration, showing hoAv it 
Wifli necessary to use Uhe utmost caution ; how the lynx-eyed Ralph had already 
seen him in company*\vith his unknown correspondent ; and how he had baffled 
the said Ralph by extreme guardedness of manner and ingenuity of speech ; having 
prepared himself for such a contingency from the first. 

^ Remembering his companion’s propensity— of which his nose, indeed, perpetually 
warned all beholders like a beacon— Nicholas had drawn him into a sequestered 
/avei*n. I lew, they fell to reviewing the origin and progress of their acquaintance, 
os men sometimes do, and tracing out the fittle events by which it was most strongly 
maf^Ted, came at last to ^liss Cecilia Bobster. 

“And that reminds said Newman, “ that you never told me the young 
lady’s Te.il name." • 

“ Madeline I " said Nicholas. • 

“ Madeline 1" cried JNeAvman ,* “ wliat MadeKne? Her other name— say her 
other namef^' 

^ Bray," said Nicholas, in great astonishment. 

“It’sfcthe swie!" cried Neuman. “Sad story! Can you stand idly by and 
let that uniCitural marriage take place without one attempt to save her?" 

“ What <jo you mean? " exclaimed Nichoias, starting up ; “ marriage I aie yod 
mad?" 

“ Aig you ? is she ? are you blind, deaf, senselew, dead ? " said Newman. ** Bo 
you know that within One day, by means your uncle Ralj*, she will be married 
. to a man as bad as he, and worse, if worse there is ? Do you know that within one* 
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diy she will tfe Sacrificed, as sure, as yotP stand there alive, to a hoary wretch— a 
devil born and bicd, and gray in devils' ways ?" 

“ Be careful what you say/' replied Nicholas. ** For Heaven’s sake, be careful ! 

I am left here alone, and Uiose who could stretch out 'a hand to rescue her are far 
away, Wliat is it that yoiMuean ? ’* ^ * 

"I naiipr heard her name," said Ncwinarff choking with his eneigy. "Why 
didn't you tell me? How was I to know? Wc might, at leg^t, have had some| 
time to think ! " 

" What is it that you mean ?" cried Nicholas. 

It \va3 not an easy task to arrive at this Information ; but, after a great qtiantity 
of extraordinary pantomime, which in no way asi^isted it, Nicholas, wlio was almost 
as wild as Newman Noggs himself, forced the latter down upon his seat, and held 
him down until he began his tale* * 

* Rage, astoaishment, indignation, and a storm of passions, rushed through the 
listener's heart, as the plot was laid bare. He no sooner understood it^all than, 
with a fadb of ashy paleness, and trembling in every limb, he darted from the hou.se. 

"Stop ^im I "•cried Newman, bolting out in pursuit, " Hell be doing some- 
thing desiderate— heUl murder somebody— liallo 1 there, stop him. Stop thief I 
stop tliief 1 " 


CHAPTKR Lit 
o 

NICHOLAS DESPAIRS f)F RESCUINC? MADELINE DUAY, BUT PLUCKS UP HIS 

AGAIN, AND DETJSRMIiIeS TO ATTEMPT IT. DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE OF 
THE KENWIGSES AND LILLYVICKS. 

Finding that Newman was determined to arrest his progress at any hazard, 
and apprehensive that some well-intentioned passenger, attracted by I he cry of 
" Stop thief," might really lay violent hands upon his person, and place him in ii 
disagreeable ’predicament from which he might have some difficulty in extricating . 
himself, Nicholas soon slackened his pace, and suffered Ncwn^itn Noggs to conic 
up with him ; which he did, in so breathless a condition that it seemed impossible^ 
he could have held out for a minute longer. a _ 

" I will go straight to Bray’s," said Nicholas. " I will^ec this man. If thc?e is 
a feeling of humanity lingering in his breast, a spark ofi consideration for his own 
child, motherless and friendless as she is, I will awaken It." 

" You wU not,” replied Newman. "You will not, indeed." 

"Then," said Nicholas,, pressin|^ onward, "I will act upon my first iq^pulsc, and 
go straight to Ralph Nicldeby/' * 

" By the time you reach his house he will be in bed,” said Newmnq. 

" I will drag him from it,” cried Nicholas. ^ 

" Tut, tut,” said Noggs. " Be yourself." 

"You are the best of friends to me, Newman,” rejoined Nicholas, aftar a pause, 
and taking his hand as he spoke. "I &ave made hcad ^^inst many trials; but 
the misery of another, and such misery, is involved in this one, that I declate<io you 
1 am rendered desperate, and knenv not bow to act,” 

In truth it did seem a hopeless case. It was impossible to make any use of sUch 
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inlelli'gence as Newman Npggs had gleined when fie lay concealed, in the clos^« 
The mere circumstance of the compact between Ralph Nickleby ^nd Gride would 
not invalidate the marriage, or render Bray averse to it, who, if he did not actually 
know of the existence of some such understanding, doubtless suspected it. What 
had been hinted with reference to some fraud on Madeline, had been put, with 
sufficient obscurity by Arthur Gride, but coming from Newman N^s, and ' 
obscured still further by the smoke of his pocket pistol, it became wholly unin- 
|L|pnigible, and involved in utter datkness. 

“There seems no ray of hope," said Nicholas. 

“The greater necessity for coolness, ^or reason, for consideration, for thought.” 
said Newman, pausing at every alternate word to look anxiously in hia friend's 
face. ‘ * Where are tlfe brothers ? ” 

“ Botlj Absent cta urgent business, as they will Be for a week to come.” 

" Is there i|o way of communicating with them ? no way of getling one of them 
here by to-morrow night?” 

“ Impossible J said Nicholas, “the sea is between us and them. With the 
fairest winds (hat ever blew, to go and return would take • three ^ys and 
nights." 

“ Their nephew—" said Newman, “ their old clerk.” 

“What could either do, that I cannot?" rejoined Nicholas. “With reference to 
them, especially, I am enjoined to the strictest silence onihis subject. What right 
have 1 to betray the confidence reposed in me. when nothing but a miracle can 
prevent this sa,crifice?" 

• ‘ Think, ” urged Newihan. * ' ft there no way ? ” 

“There is none," said Nicholas, in utter dejection. •“Not one^ The father 
^r ges— the daughter consents. Tlicse demons have her in their toils ; legal right, 
mi§in, power, money, and every influence are on thef side. How can I hope to 
save her?" 

“ Hope to the last ! " said Newman, clapping him on the back, Always hope ; 
that’s a dear boy. Never leave off hoping ; it don’t answer. Do you mind me, 
Nick? it don’t answer. Don’t leave a stone unturned, it’s always something, to 
know you’ve done the most you could. But, don’t leave off hoping, or it’s of no 
use doing anything. Hope, hope, to the last 1” 

Nicholas needed encouragement. The- suddenness with which intelligence of the 
^two usurers’* plans^ad come upon him, the little tmic which remained for exertion, 
the probability, almost amounting to certSnty itself, that a few hours would place 
Madeline Bray for ever beyond his reach, consign her td unspeakable misery, and 
perhaps to an untimely (fe^th : all this quite stunned and overwhelmed him. Every 
hope connected with her tHfeit he had suffered himself to form, or had entertained 
unconsciously, seemed to fall at his feet, withered and dead. Every with 
which his memory or ynagination had surrounded her, presented itsefr before him, 
only to^heighten his angggiish and add new bitterness to his despair. Every fedtng 
of* sympathy for her forlorn condition, and of admiration for her heroism atld filirlti- 
tude, iggra^A>&d the indignation which shook him in every limb, and swelled his 
heart almsst to bursting. 

But, if Nicholas’s own heart embarrassed him, Newman'#" came to fais leOef, 
There was so much earnestness in his remonstrance, and such sincerity and fervour, 
in hisjnanner, odd and ludicrous as it always ym*, that it impaited to Kichotasne^; 
&nnaess, 'and enabled him to say. after he l^d wahised on some httle way in ril^oei 
You read me a good lesson, Ifewman, and I will profit by It. One st^, at 
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leastf I nisiy tfiln — bound^ to tako ii^Of^d-^and to that 1 will apply myself 
to-mcHTow.” ^ 

” What is that?” asked Nog^gs, watfully. “Not to threaten Ralph? Not to 
sea the father?" 

“ To see the daughter, Newman,” replied Nicholas. “ To do, what, after all, is 
theutmo^ that the brothers could do, if they were here, as Heaven send they were I 
To reason with her upon this hideous union, to point out to he|^all the horrors to 
which she is hastening : rashly, it may be. and without due reflection. To entrcjlw* 
heir, at least, to pause. She can have had no counsellor for her good. Perhaps 
even I may move her so far yet, though it is the eleventh hour, and she uport tho 
very brink of rain.” 

“Bravely spoken I” said Newman. “Weil done, wclf donel Yes. Very 
good." • • . ' , 

• “ And I dowdq^larc,” cried Nicholas, with honest enthusiasm, “ that in this effort 
I am influenced by no selfish or personal considerations, but by pity for her, and 
detestation and abhorrence of this scheme ; and that I would do tho same, were 
there twcifly rivals in the field, and I tho last and least favoured of them all.” 

“ You would, I bSieve,” said Newman. “ But where are you hurrying now ? ” 
“Homewards,” answered Nicholas. “Do you come with me, df. shall I say 
good-night?” 

“ 1 11 come a little way,*if you will but walk, not run,” said Noggs. • 

“I eannot walk to-night, Newman.” returned Nicholas; hurriedly. “1 must 
move rapidly, or I could not draw my breath. I'll tell y6tl what I've said and 
done to-morrow ! ” * 

Without waiting for accpiy, he darted off at a rapid pace, and, plunging into iho 
crowds which*throng^ the street, was quickly lost to view. ^ ^ - 

“ He's a violent youth at l|iies," said Newman, looking .after him ; “and yet I 
like him for it. There’s cause enough now, or the deuce is in it. Hope ! I J/wV/hopo, 

I think i Ralpb Ntcklcby and Gride with their heads together —and hope for the 
opposite party ! Ho 1 ho I ” • 

It Was with a veryvncladcholy laugh that Newman Noggs concluded this soliloquy : 
and it was with a very melancholy shake of the head, and a very rueful countenance 
that he turned about, and went plodding on his way. , 

This, under ordinary circumstances, would have been to sogie small tavern or 
dram-shop : that being his way, in more senses than one. But, Newman was too,, 
much interested, and too anxious, to betSke himself even to this resource, aud so 
with many desponding and dismal reflections, went straight' home. 

It had come to pass, that |fternoon, that Miss Morleega'^Kenwigs had received an 
invitation to repair next day, per steamer from Westminster Bridge, unto the Eel-pie 
Island at ^Twickenham : there to make merry upon a cold collation, bollled-beer, 
shrub, and shrimps, and to daiftc in the open air to the^ music of a locomotive » 
band, conveyed thither fof'the purpose ; the steamer beinjv specially en^gdd by a 
dancing<*mastcr of extensive connection for the accommodation of his numerflua 
pupils, and the pupils displaying their appreciation of the daiicing-nSfeter's services 
by purchasing themselves, and inducing their friends to do tho like, div<s» light-blue 
tickets, entitling th^ to join the expedition. Of these light-blue ticke{^, one bad 
been presented by an ambitious neighbour to Miss Morleena Kenwigs, with an 
invitation to join her daughters ; and Mrs. Kenwigs, rightly deeming thjit thq 
honour of the family was involved in Mias Motleena'a makihg the most splendid 
ai^ieami^ possible on so short n notice, and testifying to the dancing-master that 
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there were othet clancin^^-masters besides^im, and to all fathers anft mothers present 
that other people's children could learn to be genteel besides theirs, had fainted 
away, twice, un4er the magnitude of her preparations, but, upheld by a determina- 
tion to sustain the family name or perish in the attempt, was still hard at work when 
Newman Noj^gs came home. 

Now, between the itabg,n-ironing oC frills, the flouncing of trowsers, thattrimming 
of frdeks, the faintjngs and the comings-to again, incidental to the occasion, Mrs. 

enwigs had been so entirely occupied, that she had not observed, until within 
half an liour before, that the flaxen tails of Miss Morleena’s hair were, in a manner, run 
to seed ; and that, unless she were put under the hands of a skilful hair-dresser, 
she never could achieve that signal triumph over the daughters of all other people, 
anything less than whfch would be tantamount to defeat. This discovery drove Mrs. 
Kenwigs to desp^r ; for the hair-dresser lived fliral^ streets and eigl)t dangerous 
crossings off ; Morleena could not l3c trusted to go there alone, even if such a pro- 
ceeding were strictly proper, of which Mrs. Kenwigs had her doubts ; Mr. Kenwigs 
had not returned from business ; and there was nobody to take her. ® So, Mrs. 
Kenwigs first slapped Miss Kenwigs for being the cause of he,r vexation* and then 
:Shed tears. 

“ You ungrnteful child I " said Mrs, Kenwigs, ** after I have gone through what \ 
have this night, for your good." 

*' I can't kelp it, ma," replied Morleena, also in tears ; "my haif toHI grow.” 

" Don’t talk to me, you naughty thing 1 " said Mrs. Kenwigs, " don’t 1 Even if 
I was to trust you by yourself and^’ou were to escape being run over, I know you’d 
run in to Daura Chopkins "—who was the daughter of the ambitious neighbour— 
and tell her what you’re going to wear to-morrow, I knoW you wouy . You've no 
Tjtroper pride iu yourself, and are not to be trusted out of siglrt, for an instant.’’ 

Deploring the evil-mindedness of her eldest dai^^hter in these terms, Mrs. 
Kenwigs distilled fresh drops of vexation from her eyes, and declared that she did 
Ijclieve there never was anybody so tried as she was. Thertupon Morleena 
Kenwigs wept afresh, '’and they bemoaned themselves together. 

Matters were at this point as Newman Noggs was heard ^o limp past the door on 
his way upstairs i when Mrs. Kenwigs, gaining new hope from the sound of his 
^ footsteps, hastily removed from her countenance as many traces pf her late emotion 
as were cflaceablc^on so short a notice ; and presenting hers61f before him, and 
Representing^ their dilemma, entreated th^ he would escort Morleena to the Itair- 
dresser’s shop. ^ 

• ‘ I wouldn’t ask you, Noggs," said Mrs. Kenwigs, "if I didn’t know what 
a good, kind-hearted creature you are— no, not for worlds..^ I am a weak constitu- 
tion, Mr. Noggs, but ray sJJirit would no more let me ask a faVour where I thought 
there was a cliance of its being refused, than it would let me submit to see my 
' children trampled dowi^ and trod upon by envy aftd lowness 1" 

■ Newftiarf'was too go^-natured not to have consented, even without this avowal 
of ‘confidence on the part of Mrs. Kenwigs. Accordingly, k very few minutes had 
clapsedfi wheA lie and Miss Morleena were on their way to the hairrdresjter’s. 

. It was n^t exactly a hair-dresser’s ; that is to say, people of a coarilb and vulgar 
turn of mii\cl might have called it a barber’s ; for they not only cut and curled ladled 
degautly and children carefully) but shaved gentlemen easily^ Still, it was a highly 
establishment— quite first-rate in fact— smd there were displayed ki the 
xvindow. besides other elegancies, waxen busts of a I’tght lady and a darjc gentlemani 
which wore the admiration of the whole neighbourhood. Indeed, some ladies had 
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Ifone so far as to assert that the ditrk gentleman was actually a portrait of the 
spirited young proprietor ; and the great similarity between their ht‘a<l-arcss5t'S - 
both wore very glossy hair, with a narrow walk straight down the middle, and a 
profusion of flat circular curls on both Sides— encouraged the idea. The bette r 
fhformed among the sex, however, made light of this assertion, for however willing 
they werfi^and they were very willing) to do fi#l justice to the handsdme face .'uid 
figure of the proprietor, they held The countenance of the dark gentleman in the 
window to be an exquisite and abstract idea of masculine beauty, realised som^"* 
times, iwhaps, among angels and military men, but very rarely embodied to 
gladden tlie eyes of mortals. 

It was to this establishment that Newman Noggs led Mi|S Kenwigs in safety. 
The proprietor, knowing that Kenwigs had three sisters, eagh with two fl-nxen 
tails, and all good for sixpenc#a-piece, once a month at least, promptly de.sortcd an 
old gcntlemaif wflom he had just lathered for shaving, and handing him over to the 
journeyman (who was not very ijopular among the ladies, by reason of his obesity 
and iniddlg age) waited on the young lady himself. 

Just as this chaftigi^had been effected, there presented himself for shaving a big, 
burly, good-humourei coal-heaver, with a pipe m his mouth, who, drawing his hand 
across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would be disengaged. 

The journeyman to whqjn this question was put looked doubtfully at the >oung 
proprietor, and the young proprietor looked scornfully at the coal-heavcl*, observing 
at the same time : 

“You won’t get shaved here, my man.” 

“ Wliy not? ” said the coal-heaver. 

“ \Vc don't^shavc gentlemen in your line,” remarked the young proprietor. 

“Why, I see you a Shaving of a baker, when I was a looking through the wiisaier, • 
lafA weeki" said the coal-heawr. 

“ It’s necessary to draw the line somewheres, my fine feller,” replied the principal, 
“We draw the line there. Wc can’t go beyond bakers. Jf wc was to get any 
lower than bakers, our customers would desert us, and we might shut up shop. 
You must try some Stlier establishment, sir. We couldn’t do it here.” 

The applicant stared ; grinned at Newman Noggs, who appeared highly enter- 
tained ; looked sligjitly round the shop, as if in depreciation of the pomatum pots 
and other articles of stock' took his pipe out of his mouth and gave a very loud 
whistle, and then put it in again and walked out. ^ 

The old gentleman who had just been lathered, and whciwas sitting in a m^l^n- 
choly manner with his face turned towards the wall, appeared quite unconscious of 
this incident, and to be fiisensible to everything around l^hi in the depth of a reverie 
—a very iqpurnful one, to judge, from the sighs he occasionally veritcd“-ni which he 
was absorbed. Affected by this example, the proprietor began to clip Miss Kenwigs, 
the journeyman t» scrape the old, gentleman, and Newm«fn Noggs re^d last 
Sunday's paper, all thre^ in silence, when Miss Kenwigs utt^ed a shrill little screatji, 
and Newman, raiSing^s eyes, saw that it had been elicited by the v^umstance of 
the old geit%raan turning his head, and disclosing the features of Mr. yilyinck the 
collector. 

The features of Mr. tillyvick they were, but strangely altered. If ever an old 
gentleman had made a point of appearing in public shaved close and clean, that old 
gentleman was Mr, Lillyvick. If ev^er a (^Hector had borne himself like a col^ior^ 
assumed, before all men, a solemn and portentous dignity, as if he had the 
world bn his books and it was all two quarters in arrear, that collector was Mr. 
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f . . -v / 0 « ■ * '“f 

Lillyvick. now, tbe^r« he \^th Ihe remains of a h&ixd* at least a week'W' ^ 
. encumbering his chin ; a soiled and crumpled ehirt-frill crbachlng.%s it were* Ut»b8 
his breast, instead of standing boldly out ; a demeanour so abashed and droopiiiij^/ ^ 
so despondent and expressive of sudh humiliation, grief, and sham^.; that if 
souls of forty unsubstantial houseki^em, a}l of whom had had their Water cut oir % 
for*fton*-payment of the rate,, could been concentrated in one body^that ond 
body could 4iardlf haver^expressed such morfiheation and diefMt as were now . 
^pressed in the person-of Mr. Lilly vick the collector. 

Newman Noggs' uttered his name, and Mr. Lillyvick groaned ; then coughed to 
hide it. But the groan waaa full-sized groan, and the cough was but a wheezes 

“ Is anything the n^itter ? said Newman Noggs.^, * 

“ Matter, sir 1 cried Mr. Lillyvick. ** The p]ug of life is dry, sir, and but the 
mud is left,'* , ^ - 

'.This ^speech— the style of which Newman attributed to Mr. ^.illyvick’s recent 
assodatioh with tlij^atrical characters — not being quite explanatory,^ Newman 
looked^s if he were about to ask another question, when Mr. Lillyvick prevented 
hlrh^y shaking his hSnd mournfully,. and then waving his ownr, 

, Let me be shaved! " said* Mr. ^Lillyvick. I shall be done before Morleena— 

■ it « Morleena, isn’t it?" ' . 

"Yes," said Newman. ■ ' ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

""Kenwi^es have got a boy, haven’t they?" inquired the collector. 

Again Newnian said “Yes." 

Is it a nice boy ? " demanded ^he collector. 

“It ain't a Very nasty one," returned Newman, rather embarrassed by the 
question. ^ ‘ *■ * ’ , 

*■ • '*0.san Kepwigs used to say,” observed fhc collector, ••‘that if ever she had 
another boy, she hoped it might be Jike me. Is this oife like me, Mr. Noggs ? 

This was a puzzling intiutry ; but Newman evaded it by replying to Mr. Lillyvick 
that lie thought the Ij^aby mi^t possibly come like him in time. 

“ I should be glad to have somebody like me, somehow,” said, Mr. Lillyvick, , 


“ before I die." 

“ You don't mean to do that, yet awhile?" said Newman.' 

Unto which Mr. Lillyvick replied in a solemn voice, *' I^t me be shaved 1*" and 
again consigning himself to the hands of the journeyman, said no more. 

* Tills was remarkable behaviour. So remarkable did. it seem to Miss Morleena,' 
thq/^that young hdy, a< the imminent liazard of having her ear sliced off, had not 
been able to forbear locking round, some score* of toes, during , the foregoing 
colloquy.- Of her, howei^r, Mrt "Lillyvick took no notiew: rather striving (so, at 
least, it seemed to Newman Noggs) to evade her observation, and to §lwink into 
himself whenever he attracted her regards. N^ewman wondered very much what 
Goald^^avQ^,, occasioned this altered behaviour on the of the coHeOlor ; but, 
philosophically reflecting that he would most likely know, sooner or later» andCftcat 
he could perfidy afford to wait, he was very Itttle distur^ by th^ singt^Hiy 'of 
the old ge^lenian's . deportment " ’ ^ , 

The cutting and curling being at last concluded, the old gentleiUan, who hfkd 
been some toe waiting, rose to go, and, walking out with Newman, and his charge, 
took Newman’s arm, an j proceeded for some time without making any 
NewAan, who in power of taciturnity wasr ejected by few people, 
to break silence ; and sq, they, agi until they had.V^ aearil|^ M 

Mrirleena's hotue, when Mr. uilyvick said I 
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tocH pir«rp<^orejd, Mr. Noggs, l?y tliai news?'* 

ig - — '** . ' • 

fd NewmdAf ' 

Lillyvick, with another ^^oan— this time not oven dUguis^ 

f wh^in she knew it,” in|ctt)OScd Miss Mbrlcedk, “but we kept it 
6ng tiifte ;,and pa was very low in his spirits, but he Is better now ; 
r ill, but I am better too.” 

^you give your great-uncle Lillyvick a kiss if he was ‘ to ask you, 
said ihe^collectQT, with soinh hesitation. ^ ^ 

-uiicle Lilly Vicky I would,” returned Miss^MorlMna, wjjih the energy of 
jPer parents combined ; "but no# aunt lallyvick. •She's not an aunt of mine,' 
^ril never &lfher one." 
jr Iramedi^ly upon the utterance of these words, hfr. Lillyvick caufeht Miss 
Morteena In his arms and kissed her ; aM|. l>eing hV at the door of 

V the lK)ifte where Mr. ^enwigs lodged {which, as has been befote mentioned, usually 
stood wide open), he wmked straight up into Mr. Ke*nwigs’s,siitfng-room, and pul 
Miss Morleena down in the midst. Mr. and Mrs. Kenwigs^wese at aupper. At 
sight of their perjured rekitive, Mrs. Kemvigs turned^ faint and pale, and Mr, 
Kenwigs rose majestically. 

" Kenwigs,” said the collector, "shake' bands.” ' • 

" Sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs, " the time has been, when I w'as proud to shake hdnds 
with such a man as that man ns now surweys me. a The time has been, .sir,” dald 
Mr. Kenwigs, i* >vhcn a wisk from that man has excited in mo and my family's 
booxums sensations bofli nat^al and awakening. Ihit, now, I R>ok upon that' man 
with emotions totally surpassing cverythink, and I ask myself where is his 
wiiere is his straijht-for'ardncss, and where is his human natur ?” ’ , 

"Susan Kenwgs," said Mr. Lillyvick, turning humbly to his niece, don't you 
Say anything to me?” , - ^ 

"She is not equal *to it, sir,” said Mr." Kenwigs, striking the table emphatically. 
" What with the nursing of a healthy babby, and the reflections upon yojir cruel 
conduct, four pints of malt liquor a day is hardly able to sustmn her.” 

"lam glad." said the poor collector meekly, " that the baby is a healthy one, 
I am very glad of that. ”, •• • - 

'fhis was touching the Kenwigses onAheir tenderest point. Mrs. Kenwigs 
, iiistantly burst into twrs, and Mr. Kenwigs evinced great eki«tion. ^ 

' ‘ ‘ My pleasantest feelin^^ all the time that child was exp^ted, ” said Mr. Kenwigs, 
mdumfolly,," was a thinking, ^ if it's a boy, as I hojjc it may be ; for I have heard 
its uncle Lillyvick say again and again he would prefer our having a boy next— If it's 
a boy, what will his uncle Lillyvick say— what will he like hint to be called— will he 
be Rster, or Alexander, or Pompey, or Diorgeenes, or whaf will he be ? '^nd now 
when I look at ' him-% precious, unconscious, helplcs.$ Infant, with no use iii big 
btdeairfos.buf 10 t^r tittle cap. nnd no use in his little legs but to his little 
felf— when I , ^ him arljHng on his mother's lap, cooing and cooing, and, tn his 
innocent s|taie» alihost a choking hisself with his little fist— when 1 see him such a 
infant as be hi, and think that that uncle Lillyvick, asms once a goiuf to be so 
fond oC|iM> has withdrawed himself away, such a feeling ot wengeaneC comeifover 
lii^^ as HQ can depkaer, and I foci as if even that holy'babe was a telling 
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This affecting picture moved Mrs. l^enwigs deeply. After ^e^feral inij^tfect 
words, which vainly attempted to struggle to the surface, but wgre drowneo^' and 
washed away by the strong tide of her tem^, ahe spake. \ 

Unclc^" said Mrs. Kenwigs, “ to think that you should have turned your §ack 
upon me and my dear children, and upon Kenwigs which is the author of tfeir 
bcing—you who was once so kinlS a#d nlTectionatc, and who, if anybod 2 >had told 
us such a thing oj^we should have withered with scorn like lightning— you th^at 
little Lillyvick, our first and earliest boy, was named after at the very altar— o4 


gracious 1" \ 

• * Was it money that we cared for ? ” said Kenwigs; " Was it property that *; 
we ever thought of ? " 

“ No," cried Mrs. Kenwigs, ** I scorn it." 

“ So do I," saiS Mr. Kenwigs, "and alwajjs did." 

"My feelings have been lanccrated," said Mrs. Kenwigs, " my hear! has been tofti 
asunder with angtiish, I have been thrown back in my confinement, my unoffending 
ififant has been rendered uncomfortable and fractious. MOrlcena has pifled herself 
away to nothing ; all this I forget and forgive, and with you, uncle, if never can 
quarrel. 43ul never ask me to receive never do hit, Tincle. For I will not, I 
won't, I w6n't, I won't ! " . 

^ "Susan, my dear," said Mr. Kenwigs, "consider your child." 

" Yes," shrieked Mrs. Kenwigs, " I will consider my child I I will consider my 
child 1 wy own child, that no uncles can deprive me of ; my own hated, despised, 
deserted, cut-off little child." And here the emotions of Mrs. Kc^igs became so 
violent that Mr. Kenwigs was^/ain ter administer hartshorn internally and vinegar 
externally, and to destroy a staylacc, four petticoat ^strings, and^ several small 
buttons. 0 

^Newman had been a silent spectator of this scene {‘for Mr. Lillyvick. had signed 
to Him not to withdraw, and Mr. Kenwigs had further solicited his presence by a 
nod of invitation. When Mrs. Kenwigs had been, in some dcgfi>c, restored, and 
Newman, as a person possessed of .some influence with her, had remonstrated and 
begged her to compose herself, Mr. Lill]^vick said in a faltering voice ; 

" 1 never shall ask anybody here to receive my— I needn’t mention the word ; 
you know what 1 mean. Kenwigs and Susan, yesterday was a week she eloped 
with a half-pay captain I " 

Mr. and Mrs-oKenwigs started together. 

"EloptJd with a half-pay captain," ^^peated Mr. Lillyvick, "basely and falsely 
eloped with a half-pjy^ptain— with a bottle-nosed captain that any man might' 
ime considered himself safe from. It was in this room," said Mr. Lillyvick, looking 
sternly round, " that I firsl see Henrietta Petowker, It is in this room that I turn 
her off, for ever." 

Thjs declaration completely changed the who|p 'posture of affairs. Mrs. Kenwigs 
t threw herself upon the cld gentleman's neck, bitterly reproaching herself for her kite 
harshness, and exclaiming, if she had suffered, what must his sufferings have been 1 
Mr. Kenwigs grasped his hand, and vowed eternal friendship anchremorse. Mrs. 
Kenwigs horror-stricken to think that she shoum ever have nourished in her 
bosom such a snake, adder, viper, serpent, and base crocodUe, as Henrietta Petowker. 
Mr. Ken^yigs argued that she must have been bad indeed not to have Improved by 
so long a contemplation of Mrs^ Kenwigs's virtue. Mrs. Kenwigs remembei^ that 
Mr. Kenwigs had often said that he was not quite satisfied of ptopriety of Miss 
Petowker's conduct, and wondered how it was that she could have bmbHhded by 
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$uch a wetch.» Mr, Ken>\igsfemcmbei:e<fihat he had had his suspicvonl but did 
not ivdnder why Mrs. Kenwigs had not had hers, as she was all cliastiiy, purity, 
'atid truth, and I-Icnrietta all baseness, falsehood, and deceit. And Mr. and Mrs. 

, Kenwigs both said, with strong feeling and tears of sympathy, that everything 
happened for the best ; and conjured the good collector not to give way to unavailing 
grief, but Jo seek consolation in the society 9^ those nifectionatc reUlioiis who^u 
arihs and hearts were ever open to him. 

-/'Out of affection and regard for you, Susan and Kenwigs,”?aid Mr. Lilly vick, 
and not out of revenge and spite against her, for slio is below it, I shall, to-morrow 
morning, settle upon your children, and make ptayable to the survivors of them when 
they come of age or marry, that mbney that I once meant to leave 'em in my will. 
The deed shall be executed to-morrow, anti Mr. Noggs shall be one of the witnesses. 
He hears me promise this, and he shall see it done." • 

•Overpowered hy this nolle and genirous offer, Mr. Kenwigs, Mrs. Kenwigs, and 
Miss Mortecna Kenwigs, ail began to sob together ; and the noise of their sobbing, 
communicating itself to the next room, where the children lay a-l>ed, and causing 
them to cry too, Mr. Kenwigs ruslied wildly in, and bringing them out in his arms, 
by two and two, turAbl^ them down in their nightcaps and gowns at the feet of 
Mr. Lillyvick, and called upon them to thank and bless him. 

“ And now," said Mr. Lilly vick, when a heart-rending scene had ensued and the 
children were cleared awajP again, “ Give me some supper. This took place twenty 
mile from town. I came up this morning, and have bf,cn lingering about, nil day, 
without being al^le to make up my mind to come and see you. I humoured her in 
everything, she bad her own way, she did just as she pleased, and now she has done 
this. There was twclv aj caspoons and twenty-four t>ouiKl in sovereigns — I mis.se(l 
them first — it’^a trial-j-Oell I shall never be able to knock a double knock again, 
when I go my rounds— don’t ^ly anything more about it, i)lcasc — the spoons were 
worth— never mind — never mind 1 " ‘ ggn* 

With such mattered outpourings as these, the old gentleman shed a few tears ; 
but they got him into the elbow-chair, and prevailed upon him, without much 
pressing, to make ajiearty supper, and by the lime he had fniishcd his first pipe 
and disposed of half-a-dozen glasses out of a crown bowl of punch, ordered by Mr. 
Kenwigs in celebration of his return to the bosom of his family, he seemed, though 
still very humble, quite resigned to his fate, and rather relieved than otherwise by 
the flight of his wife. 

“When I see that man," said Mr. Kenwigs, with one handrouinf Mrs. Kcnwigs’.s 
MVnist : his other hand supporting his pipefwhich made him wink and cough very 
much, for he was no smokei") : and bis eyes on Morlecna, #hb sat upon her unclc’.s 
knee, “ when I see that man as mingling, once again, in Ae spear which lie adorns, 
and see his affections deweloping themselves in legitimate sitiwations, I feel that 
his natur is as elewated and expanded, as his standing afore society ns a public 
character is unimpeached, and the voices of my infant children purvided foriin h'fe 
seem to whisper to me softly, 'This is an ewent at which Efins itself loolq^ down ! ' " 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

CONTAINING THE FURTHER PROGRESS OF THE PLOT CONTRIVED BY MR. RALPH 
NICKLEBY Al^D MR. ARTHUR GRIDE. 

With that settledwesolution and steadiness of purpose to which extreme circum- 
stances so often give birth, acting upon far less excitable and more sluggish tempera- 
ments than that which was the lot of Madeline Bray's admirer, Nicholas started, at 
dawn of day, from the restless couch which no sleep had visited on the previous 
night, and prepared to make that last appeal, by whose slight and fragile thread 
her only remaining hope of escape depended. 

Although to restless and ardent minds, morning may be the fitting season for 
exertion and activity, it is not always at that time that hope is**stfongest or the 
spirit most sanguine and buoyant. In try ing and doubtful positions, use, custom, 
a steady contemplation of the difficulties which surround us, and a faniiuarity with 
them, imperceptibly diminish our apprehensions and beget comparative indifference, 
if not a vague and reckless confidence in some relief, the means or nature of which 
wc care not to foresee. But when we come, fresh, upon such things in the morning, 
with that (.Urk and silent gap between ns and yesterday; with every link in the 
brittle cliain of hope to rivet afresh ; oiir hot enthusiasm subdued, and cool calm 
reason substituted in its stead ; doubt and misgiving revive. As the traveller sees 
farthest by day, and becomes aware of rugged mountains and trackless plains which 
the friendly darkness had slirowded from his sight and mind together, so, the way- 
farer in the toilsome path of human life, seas, with eaqii returning jun, some new 
obstacle to surmount, sonic new height to be attained. Distafiices stretch out before 
which, last night, were scarcely taken into account, and the light which gilds 
an nature with its cheerful beams, seems but to shine upon the weary obstacles that 
yet lie strewn between him and the grave. ^ 

So thought Nicholas, when, with the impatience natural to a situation like his, 
he softly left the house, and, feeling as though to remain in bed were to lose most 
precious time, and to be up and stirring were in some way to promote the end he 
had in view, wandered into London : perfectly well knowing that for hours to come 
he could not obtain speech with Madeline, and could do nothing but wish the inter- 
vening time awiiy. 

And, e^en now, as he paced the sK^ects, and listlessly looked round on thc^ 
gradually-increasing Vufitlc and preparation for the day, everything .appeared to 
yiUid him some new occasion for despondency. Last night, the sacrifice of a young, 
affectionate, and beautiful creature, to such a wretch, and in such a^cause, had 
seemed a thing too monstrous to succeed ; and the warmer he grew^ the more con- 
fident he felt that some interposition must sav« her from his clutches. But now, 
when ne thought how^.egularly things went on, from day to day, in the same 
unvarying round— how youth and beauty died, and ugly griping ager lived tottering 
eSh— how crafty avarice grew rich, and manly honest hearts werei^or and sad — 
how few tttly were who tenanted the stately houses, and how many those who lay 
in noisome pens, or rose each day and laid them down each night, and Hved and* 
died, fatl^er and son, mother and child, nice upon race, and generation upon 
genectxtion, without a home to shelter them or the energies of one single man. 
directed to tlicir aid— how, in seeking, not a luxurious and splendid but the 
bare means of a most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there were WOmea and 
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children in that <fne town, divfled into classes, mirobcrcd and estimated as regularly 
as the noble famjjies and^olks of great degree, aiid reared from infancy to drive 
most criminal and dreadful trades-4iow, ignorance was punished and never taught 
—how, jail-door gaped and gallows loomed, for thousands urged towards them by 
circumstances darkly curtaining their very cradles' heads, and but for which they 
might ha \9 earned their honest bread and livetl in peace— how many died in sonl, 
and had no chance of life— how many who could scarcely go as^ay, be they vicious 
as they would, turned haughtily from the crushed nnd stricken wretch who could 
scarce do otherwise, and who would have l)ecn a greater wonder had he or she dono 
well, than even they, had they ione ill —how much injustice, misery, and wrong, 
there was, and 3 ret how the world rolled on, from year to year, alike careless and 
indifferent, and no man. seeking to remedy or redress it — when he thought of all 
this, and selected from the mass the ^one slight case on which Ifls thoughts were 
b'fent, he felt, ifideed, that there was little ground for hope, and little re.ison why it 
should not form an atom in the huge aggregate of distress and borrow, and add ono 
small and^nimportant unit to swell the great amount. 

Rut, yoiilh is not^ prone to contemplate the darkest side of a picture it can shift 
at will. Ry dint of relfceting on what he had to do, and reviving the train of 
thought which night had interruptctl, Nicholas gradually summoned up liis utmost 
energy, ana when the morning was sufficiently advanced for his purpose, had no 
thought but that of using it to the best advantage. A hasty breakfast taken, 
and such affairs of business as required prompt atteiUion, disposed of, h^ directed 
his steps to the residence of Madeline Bray: whither he lost no time in arriving. 

It had occurrcil to him that, very possibly, thc^ young lady might be denied, 
although to 1pm she neveu had Ixjon ; and he was still pimdcring upon the surest 
method of obtaining aa;css to her in that case, when, coming to the door of the 
house, he found it had beci left ajar —probably by the last person who had gone 
out. The occasion was not one upon which to observe the nicest ceremony ; llBa*e- 
fore, availing Mmself of this advantage, Nicholas walked gently upstairs nnd 
knocked at the door of the loom in^ which he had lx5en accustomed to be shown. 
Receiving permissiofi to enter, from some person on the other fide, he opened the 
door nnd walked in. 

Bray and his daughter were sitting there alone. It was nearly three weeks since 
ho had seen her last, but there was a change in the lovely girl before him which told 
Nicholas, in startling terms, how much mental suffering had boeii^comprwssed into 
that short time. There arc no words whi^jji can express, nothing with which can be 
compared, the perfect pallor, the clear transparent whiteness, of the beautiful face • 
which turned towards him when he entered. Her hair ySs ?i rich deep brown j3Ut 
shading that face, and straying upon a neck that rivaU*?^ it In whiteness, it seemed 
by the str($ng contrast raven black. Something of wildness nnd restlessness there 
was in the dark eye, but there was the same patient look, ^the same expression of 
gentle mournfulness which he well remembered, and no tr^c of a single tear* Most 
beautiful, — more beautiful, perhaps, than ever— there was something #11 her face * 
Which quit6*m^aniied him, and apix:ared far more touching than the wildest agopy 
of grief. It was not merely calm and composed, but fixed and rjg^ asjthough 
the violent effort which had summoned that ^mposure beneath her father’s eye, 
while it mastered all other thoughts, had prevented even the momentaiy expression 
they bsul cpmmimicated to the features from subsiding, and had fasteffed it therej 
as an evidence of its triumph. 

The father sat opposite to her-^ot looking directly in her face, but glancing at 
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her, as he talked with a gay air which^ill-disguiset the anxiety ^ his thoughts. 
The drawing materials were not on their accustomed table, no^ were any of the 
other tokens of her usual occupations to be seen. The little vases which Nicholas 
had always seen filled with fresh flowers, were empty, or supplied only with a few 
withered stalks and leaves. The bird was silent. The cloth that covered bis cage 
at night, was not removed. His mi^xess had forgotten him. ^ 

There are times ^hcn the mind, being painfully alive to receive impressions, a 
great deal may be noted at a glance. This was one, for Nicholas had but glanced 
round him when he was recognised by Mr. Bray, who said impatiently : 

** Now, sir, what do you want? Name your errand here, quickly, if you please, 
for my daughter and 1 arc busily engaged with other and more important matters 
than those you come about. Come, sir, address yourself to your business at once.'*, 
Nicholas could \ery well discern that the irritability and impatience of this speech 
were assumed, and that Bray, in his heart, rejoiced at any ii 2 jtecruption which 
promised to engage the attention of his daughter. He bent his eyes involuntarily 
upon the father as he spoke, and marked his uneasiness ; for he coloured snd turned 
his head away. * 

I'hc device, however, so far as it was a device for causing Madeline to interfere, 
was successful. She rose, and advancing towards Nicholas paused half-way, and 
stretched out her hand as expecting a letter. 

, *' Madeline," said her father impatiently, '* my love, w¥iat are you doing?" 

*' Miss Bray expects an inclosure perhaps," said Nicholas, speaking very distinctly, 
and with an emphasis she could scarcely understand. “My employer is absent 
from England, or I should have brought a letter with me. I hope sjic will give 
me time— a little time— I ask aWy little time." 

“If that is all you come about, sir," said Mr. Biay,““yoiU may hiake yourself 
easy on that head. Madeline, my dear, I didn’t know this person was in your 
dekt^" 

“A — a trifle I believe," returned Madeline, faintly. 

. “I suppose you think now," said Bray, wheeling his chair round and confronting 
Nicholas, “ that, bvt for such pitiful sums as you bring here, because my daughter 
has chosen to employ her time as she has, we should starve?" 

“ 1 have not thought about it," returned Nicholas. 

“ You have not thought about it ! ” sneered the invalid. “ You know you have 
thought about it, and have thought that, and think so every time you come here. 
Do you suppose.'young man, that I don’t know what little purse-proud tradesmen 
• are, when, through some fortunate cirpSmstanccs, they get the upper hand for a 
brief day — or think thfiy t;et the upper hand— of a gentleman?" 

*''My business," said Nicholas respectfully, “ is with a lady." 

“With a gentleman’s daughter, sir," returned the sick man, “and the petti- 
fogging spirit is the same. But perhaps you bring orders, eh ? Have you any fresh 
orders for my daughterlf sir?" ‘ 

‘ Nicholas understood A‘e tone of triumph in which this interrogatory was put, but, 
remembering the necessity of supporting his assumed character, produced a sen^ 
of paper ^'^rting to contain a list of some subjects for drawings which his em- 
ployer 'desired to have executed ; and with which he had prepared himself in case 
of any such^ntingency. 

“ Oh ! " caid Mr. Bray. “ These are the orders, are they ? " 

“ Sfnee you insist upon the term, sir— yes," ref^ed Nicholas. 

“Then you may tell your master/' said Bray, tossing the paper. back again. 
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with an exulflnjr smile. '* that my daughter— Miss Madeline Bray — condescends to 
employ herself r^o longd^ in such labours as these ; that she is not at his beck and 
call, as he supposes her to be ; that we don't live upon his money, as he flatters 
himself we do ; that he may give whatever he owes us. to the first beggar that 
passes his shop, or add it to his own profits next time he calculates them ; and that 
he may §fp to the devil, for me. Tliat's my ssknowledgment of his orders, sir I" 

*' And this is the independence of a man who sells his da^htcr as he has sold 
that weeping girl 1 " thought Nicholas. 

The father was too much absorbed with his own exultation to mark the look of ^ 
scorn which, for an instant, Nicholas could not have suppressed had he been upon 
the rack. "There," he continued, after a short silence, "you have your message 
and can retire— unless you have any further— ha !— any further orders." 

"I have none," said Nicholas; "nor in consideration of tht station you once 
field, have 1 vsqd that or any other word which, however harmless in itself, could 
be supposed to imply authority on my part or dependence on yonrs. 1 have no 
orders, but I have fears— fears that I will express, chafe as you may— fears that you 
may be cdhsigning that young lady to something worse than supporting you by the 
labour of her hands', had she worked herself dead. These arc jny fears, and these 
fears I found upon your own demeanour. Your conscience will tell you, sir, whether 
I construe it well or not." 

" For Heaven's sake f ' cried Madeline, interposing in alarm between them. 

" Remember, sir, he is ill." 

“1111" cried the invalid, gasping and catching for breath. "Ill I 1111 I am 
bearded and bullied by a shop-boy, and she besecclies him to pity me and remember 
I am ill 1" ^ ^ 

He fell info a paroxysm of his disorder, so violent that for a few moments 
Nicholas was alarmed f4)r life ; but finding that he began to recover, he with- 
drew, after signifying by a gesture to the young lad/ that he had somflHffing 
important to c«nmunicate, and would wait for her outside the room. He could 
he^r that the sick man came, gradually, but slowly to himself, and th.it without 
any reference to what had just occurred, as though he had n<f distinct recollection 
of it, .IS yet^ he requested to be left alone. 

"Oh !" thought Nicholas, "that this slender chance might not be lost, and that 
I might prevail, if it were but for one week’s time and reconsideration 1" 

"You are charged with some commission to me, sir," said Madeline, presenting 
herself in great agitation. " Do not press^t now, I beg and pray of you. The day 
after to-morrow— com? here then." 

"It will be too late— too late for what I have to say^’^rejoined Nicholas, *tend 
you will not be here. Oh, madam, if you have but oHb thought of him who sent 
me here, but one List lingering care for your own peace of mind and heart, I do for 
God's sake urge you to give me a hearing." , 

She attempted to pass him, but l^licholas gently c1etainq|ji her. 

"A hearing." said Nicholas. " I ask you but to hear me— not me aloHe, but him 
for whom I speak, who is far away and does not know your danger. Jn the name 
of Heaven hear me I " 

The poor attendant, with her eyes swollen and red with weeping, stood by ; and 
to her, Nicholas appealed in such passionate terms that she opened a side-door, 
and, supporting her mistress into an adjoining room, beckoned Nicholas to^oUow 
them. 

" Leave me, sir, pray,'* said the young lady. 
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" I cannot, will not leave you thus," returned Nicholas. “ I haWa duty to dis- 
charge ; and, either here, or in the room from which we^ave juf^t now come, at 
whatever risk or hazard to Mr. Bray, I must beseech you to contemplate again the 
fearful course to which you have been impelled." 

"What course is this you speak of, and impelled by whom, sir?" demanded the 
young lady, with an effort to speak pis?udly. C 

"I speak of thi^ marriage," returned Nicholas, "of this marriage, fixed for 
to-morrow, by one who never faltered in a bad purpose, or lent his aid to any good 
design ; of this marriage, the history of which is known to me, better, far better, 
than it is to you. I know what web is wound about you. I know what men they 
are from whom these schemes have come. You are betrayed, and sold for money 
— for gold, whose every coin is rusted with tears, if not red with the blood of ruined 
men, who have fiilftn desperately by their own^mtid hands." 

"You say you have a duty to discharge," said Madeline, "and so K«ivc I. And 
with the help of Heaven I will perform it." 

"Say rather with the help of devils,” replied Nicholas, "with the helj5 of men, 

one of them your destined husband, who are ” 

" I must not hear this," cried the young lady, striving' to repress a shudder, 
occasioned, as it seemed, even by tliis slight allusion to Arthur Gride. ' ‘ ^fhis evil, 
if evil it be, lus been of my own seeking. I am impelled to this course by no one, 
but follow it of my own free will. You see I am not constrained or forced. Report 
this," saieV Madeline, "to my dear friend and benefactor, and, taking with you my 
prayers and thanks for him and for yourself, leave me for ever 1 " 

" Not until I have besought yj^u, with all the earnestness and fervour by which I 
am animated," cricil Nicholas, "to postpone this mar/;ingc for 009 short week. 
Not until 1 have bcsougTit you to think, more deeply than^you can have done, 
influenced as you are, upon the step you arc about to ^ake. Although you cannot 
be Tuiiy conscious of the villany of this man to whom you are about to give your 
hand, some of his deeds you know. You have heard him speak, itid l)avc looked 
upon his faco. Reflect, reflect, before it is too kite, on the mockery of plighting to 
him at the altar, fait^\ in which your heart can have no share-^of uttering solemn 
words, against which nature and reason must rebel — of the degradation, of yourself 
in your own esteem, which must ensue, and must be aggravated every day, as his 
detested character opens upon you more and more. Shrink from the loathsome 
companionship o^ this wretch as you would from corniption and disease. Suffer 
toil and labour if you will, but shun hin| shun him, and be happy. For, believe 
‘me, I speak the truth j most abject poverty, the mostVretched condition of 
hunten life, with a pure and upright mind, would be liappiness to that which you 
must undergo as the wife of*such a man ns this !" 

Long before Nicholas ceased to speak, the young lady buried her fiice in her 
hands, and gave her tears free way. In a voice first inarticulate with emotion, 
. but gradually recovering strength as she proceeded, she answered him : 

" I will ntt disguise from you, sir — ^though perhaps I ought — that I have under- 
gone great pain of mind, and have been nearly broken-hearted since I saw you last, 
1 do is gentleman. The difference between our ages, tastes, and habits, 

forbids it. This he knows, and knowing, still offers me his hand. By accepting it. 
and by that step alone, I can release my father who is dying in this place ; prolong 
bis li(<^ peAaps, for many years ; restore him to comfort— I may almost call it 
affluence —and relieve a generous man from the burden of assisting one, by whom, 
I grieve to say, his noble heart is little understood. Do not thhik so poorly of me 
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as to believe that I feign a lofe I do not ftcl. Do not report so ill of me, for that 1 
could not bear. If I c^finot, in reason or in nature, love the man who pays this 
price for my poAr hand, I can discharge the duties of a wife ; I can be all he st'cks 
in me, and will. He is content to take me as I am. I have passed my word, and 
sliould rejoice, not weep, that it is so. 1 do. The interest you take in one so 
fiiendless and forlorn as I, the delicacy with which you have discharged your trust, 
the faith 70 U have kept with me, have my wSrmest thanks, and, while I make this 
feeble acknowledgment, move me to tears, as you see. fjut I do not repent, 
nor am I unhappy. I am happy in the prospect of all I can achieve so easily. 1 
shall be more so when I look back upon it, and all is done, I know." 

" Your tears fall faster as you talk of happiness," said Nicholas, " and you shun 
the contemplation of that dark future which must be laden with so much misery to 
you. Defer this marriage for a week '-for but one week 1 " » 

• “He was,ta^ing, when you ca/be upon iw just now, with such smiles as 1 
remember to have seen of old, and have not seen for many anti many .a day, of tho 
freedom 4hat was to come to-morrow," said Madeline, witli momentary firmness, 

“ of the welcome change, the fresh air : ail the new scenes and objects that would 
bring fresh life to Ifis tyhausted frame. His eye grew bright, and his face lightened 
at the thought. I will not defer it for an hour." 

“These are but tricks and wiles to urge you on," cried Nicliolas. 

“ I'll hear no more," said Madeline, hurriedly, “ I have heard too much--moro 
than I bhould -already. What I have said to you, sir, I have said ns to that dear 
friend to whom I trust in you honourably to repeat it. Some lime hciAe, when I 
am more composed and reconciled to my new mode of life, if I should live so long^ 

I will write to him. Mo.inlimc, all holy angels blfbwcr blessings on his head, and 
prasper and f)rcsorvo^hira*’ 

She was hurrying past Nkholas, when he throw himself before her, and implored 
her to think, but once again; upon the fate to which she was procipilntcly hasjp»ing* 
“There is retreat," said Nicholas, in an agony of supplication; “no with- 
drawing ! AH regret will be unavailing, and deep and bitter it must be. What can 
I say that will iiu^ucc you to pause at this last moment i W^Jiat can 1 do to savo 
you I " 

“Nothing," she incoherently replied. “This is the hardest trial 1 have had. 
Have mercy on me, .sir, I beseech, and do not pierce my heart with sucli appeals 
as these. I— t hear him calling. I— I— must not, will not, remain here for another 
instant." • 

“ If this were a plot," .said Nicholas, %ith the s.ame violent rapidity with which# 
she spoke, “ a plot, not yet laid bare by me, but which, \fitH lime, I might iinmvel ; 
if you were (not knowing it) entitled to fortune of your /wn, which, being rMOvered, 
would do»all that this marriage can accomplish, would you not retract ? " 

“ No, no, no ! - it is impossible ; it is a child’s tale ; time would bring his death. 
He is calling again ! " • * 

“ It may be the last time we shall ever meet on earth, "laid Nicholas^" it may be^ 
better for me that \vc should never meet more." ^ 

“ For both~for both," replied Madeline, not heeding what she said^ “ The time 
will come when to recall the memory of this one interview might dri\^ine tffad. Be 
sure to tell them that you left me calm and happy. And God be with you, sir, and 
my grateful heart and blessing I " • 

She was gone. Nicholas, staggering from the house, thought of the hurried scene 
which had just closed upon him, as if it were the phantom of some wild, unquiet 
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dream. The day wore on ; at night, havinl been enabted in some measure to collect 
his thoughts, he issued forth again. « 

That night, being the last of Arthur Gride’s bachelorship, founS him in tip-top 
spirits and great glee. The bottle-green suit had been brushed, ready for tho 
morrow. Peg Sliderskew had rendered the accounts of her past housekeeping ; the 
eightcenpence had been rigidly accounted for (she was never trusted with a larger 
sum at once, and the accounts were not usually balanced more than twice a-day) ; 
every preparation hXd been made for the coming festival ; and Arthur might have 
sat down and contemplated his approaching happiness, but that he preferred sitting 
down and contemplating the entries in a dirty old vellum-book with rusty clasps. 

** Well-a-day ! " he chuckled, as, sinking on his knees before a strong chest screwed 
down to the floor, he thrust in his arm nearly up to the shoulder, and slowly drew 
forth this greasy volume, *' Well-a-day how, this is all my library, but it's one of the 
most entertaining books that were ever written < It's a delightful bool^ and all tnio 
and real— that's the best of it— true as the Bank of England, and real as its gold 
and silver. Written by Arthur Gride— he, he, he ! None of your story-boqk writers 
will ever make as good a book as this, I warrant me. It’s composed for private dr- 
culation— for my own particular reading, and nobody else’s. He, he, he ! ” 

Muttering this soliloquy, Arthur carried his precious volume to the table, and, 
adjusting it upon a dusty desk, put on his spectacles, and began to pore among the 
leaves. 

" It’s a large sum to Mr. Nickleby,” he said, in a dolorous voice. " Debt to be 
paid in full, nine huntlred and seventy-five, four, three. Additional sum as per bond 
five hundred pound. One thousand, four hundred and seventy-five pounds, four 
shillings, and threepence, to-mofrow at twelve o’clock. On the other side though, 
there's the per contra ^ by means of this pretty chick. But.^gain, there’jUhe question 
whether I mightn’t have brought all this about myself. ' F&int heart never won 
fairja^y.’ Why was my heart so faint? Why didnT I boldly open it to Bray 
myself, and save one thousand, four hundred and seventy-five, four, Ihrce ! ” 

These reflections deprc.ssed the old usurer so much as to wring a feeble groan or 
two from his breast, ^nd cause him to declare, with uplifted hands, that he would 
die in a workhouse. Remembering on further cogitation, however, that under any 
circumstances he must have paid, or handsomely compounded for, Ralph’s debt, 
and being by no means confident that he would have succeeded had he undertaken 
his enterprise alone, he regained hi.s equanimity, and chattered and mowed over 
more satisfactory items, until the entrance of Peg Sliderskew interrupted him. 

,, “Aha, Peg ! " said Arthur, “what is irt* What is it now. Peg?" 

“It’s the fowl," repliedePeg, holding up a plate containing a little— a very little 
one— quite a phenomenon a fowl— so very small and skinny. 

“ A beautiful bird ! ” said Arthur, after inquiring the price, and finding it pro- 
portionate to the size. With a rasher of ham, and an egg made into sauce, and 
potatoes and greens, aiid an apple-pudding, Pegf and a little bit of cheese, we shall 
* have a din^r for an cmpUJror. There’ll only be she and me— and you. Peg, when 
we’ve done.^ 

Don’t ym complain of the expense afterwards,” said Mrs. Sliderskew, sulkily. 

“I’nf'afriudVe must live expensively for the first week," returned Arthur, with 
a groan, “ and then we must make up'for it. 1 won’t eat more than I can help, and 
1 know yoiv love your old master too much to eat more than con help, don’t 
you. Peg?" 

' ‘ Don’t I what ? " said Peg. 
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A CHANGE IN MRS. SLIDERSNEIV. 

• ' Love yoiir did master toc^uch 

** No, not a bU too mtch,” said Peg. 

"Oh dear, I wish the devil had this woman!" cried Arthur— "love him too much 
to eat more than you can help at bis expense." 

"At his what? " said Peg. 

"Oh dear ! she can never hear the rao^ important word, and hears all the 
others ! '"whined Gride. " At his expense — ^you catamaran I " 

, The last-mentioned tribute to the charms of Mrs. Slidersk^ being uttered in a 
whisper, that lady assented to the general proposition by a harsh growl, which was 
accompanied by a ring at the street-door. ^ 

"There’s the bell," said Artlmr. 

"Ay, ay ; I know that," rejoined Peg. 

" Then why don't you go ? " bawled Ariliur. • 

• "Go wheisp ?^‘ retorted Peg. " Iliin't doing any harm here, nni I ? " 

Arthur Gride in reply repeated the word "bell " as loud as he could roar ; and, his 
meaningdseing rendered further intelligible to Mrs. SUdcrskcw'’s dull sense of hearing 
by pantoifiirne 6vpressive of ringing at a street-door. Peg hobbled out, after sharply 
demanding why he‘ hadn't said there was a ring before, instead of talking alxiut all 
manner of things that had nothing to do with it, and keeping her half-pint of beer 
waiting on the steps. 

" There's a change cOhie over you, Mrs. Peg," said Arthur, following her out 
with his eyes. "What it means I don’t quite know ; but, if it lasts, wc shan't' 
agree together long, I see.^ You are turning crazy, I think. If you arc, you must 
take yourself off, Mrs. Peg — or be taken off. All's one to me.” Turning over the 
leaves of his book as he muttered this, he soon^lighted upon something which 
attracted his^ttentioQ, an^ forgot PcgSIiderskewand everything else in the engross- 
ing interest of its pages. ^ 

The room had no other light than that which it derived from a dim aniiptlirt- 
clogged lamp, pilose lazy wick, being still further obscured by a dark shade, cast 
its feeble rays over a very little sjiace, and left all beyond in heavy sliadow. This 
lamp the money-lender had drawn so close to him, that there w%s only room bctw’cen 
it and himself for the book over which he bent ; and as he sat, with his elbows on 
the desk, and his sharp cheek-bones resting on his hands, it only served to bring 
out his ugly features in strong relief, together with the little table at which he sat, 
and to shroud all the rest of the chamber in a deep sullen gloom. Raising his eyes, 
and looking vacantly into this gloom, a^he made some mental Salculation, Arthur 
Gride suddenly met the fixed gaze of a man. * 

"Thieves I thieves I " shrieked the usurer, starting .'tnd folding his b^k to 
his breast, "robbers! murder!" • • 

" WliaS is the matter ? " said the form advancing. 

" Keep off! ” cried the trembling wretch. " Is it a man or a— a " 

" For what do you take me, if ftol for a man ? " was tl^ inquiry. v ^ 

"Yes, yes," cried Arthur Gride, shading his eyes with his hand, '4itis a man, 
and not a spirit. It is a man. Robbers ! robljcis ! " • 

" For what are these cries raised— unle.ss indeed you know me, have some 
purpose in your brain?" said the stranger, coming close up to him. "1 am no 
thief."- 

"What then, and how come you here?” cried Gride, somewhat rAssured, but 
still retreating from his visitor, " what is your name, and what do you want?" 

" My name you need not know," w'as the reply. " I came here because I was 
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shown the way by your servant. I have* addressed twice or« thrice, but you 
were too profoundly engaged with your book to hear me, tnd I have been silently 
waiting until you should be less abstracted. What I want 1 will tcA you when you 
can summon up courage enough to hear and understand me.'* 

Arthur Gride venturing to regard his visitor more attentively, and perceiving that 
he was a young man of good mien and bearing, returned to his scat, and muttering 
that there were bad characters about, ^d that this, with former attempts^pon Jiis 
house, had made hiiff nervous, requested his visitor to sit down, 'fhis, however, he 
declined. 

•’ “Good God I I don't stand up to have you at an advantage,” said Nicholas 
(for Nicholas it was),* as lie observed a gesture of alarm on the part of Gride. 
“ Listen to me. You are to be married to-morrow morning.” 

“ N — n — no,” rejoined Gride. “Who said I was? How do you know that?” 
“No matter how,” replied Nicholas, “I know it. The young^ Ijyiy who is to* 
give you her hand, hales and dc.spises you. Her blood runs cold al tlic mention of 
your name — the vulture and the lamb, the rat and the dove, could not worse 
matched than you and she. You sec I know her.” ‘ 

Gride looked at Iiim as if he were petrified with astonishment, *but did not speak; 
pcrliaps lacking the power. 

“ You and another man, Ralph Nicklcby by name, have hatched this plot between 
you,” pursued Nicholas. “You pay him for his share in* bringing about the sale 
'®f Madeline Bray. You do. A lie is trembling on your lips, I see.” 

He paull?d ; but, Arthur making no reply, resumed again, 

“ You pay yourself by defrauding her. I low or by what means— for I scorn to 
sully her cause by falsehood or <fticcit — I do not know ; at present I do not know, 
but I am not alone or single-handed in this business, ^f ih^e enorg^’ of man can 
compass the discovery of your fraud and treachery before your death —if wealth, 
revemve, and just hatred, can hunt and track you through your windings — you will 
yet be called to a dear account for this. Wc are on the scent already— Judge you, 
w'ho know what we do not, when we shall have you down ! ” 

He paused again, fwd still Arthur Gride glared upon him in silence. 

“ If you were a man to whom I could appeal with any hope of touching his com- 
passion or humanity,” said Nicholas, “ I would urge upon you to remember the 
helplessness, the innocence, the youth of this lady ; her worth and beauty, her filial 
excellence, and last, and more than all, a.s concerning you more nearly, the appeal 
she has made to yhur mercy and your manly feeling. But, I take the only ground 
«that can be taken with men like you, and ask what money will buy you off. 
Renumber the danpr*t<f* which you are exposed. You see I know enough to 
know' m^ch more with very*?ittle help. Bate some expected gain for the risk you 
save, and say what is your price.” « 

Old Arthur Gride moved his lips, but they only formed an ugly smile and were 
motionlii-^s again. ^ ® 

“ You ihifk,” said Nicholas, “ that the price would not be paid. Miss Bray has 
wealthy friends who would coin their very hearts to save her in such a strait as this. 
Name your pg^ce, defer these nuptials but for a few days, and see whether those I 
speak oP shrink’from the payment. Do you hear me ? *' 

When Nicholas began, Arthur Gride's impression that Ralph Nicklcby had 
betrayed hin: ; but, as he proceeded, he felt convinced that, however he had como 
by the knowledge he possessed, the part he acted was a genuine one, and that with 
Ralph he had no concern. All he seemed to know, for certain, that he. Gride, 
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jsaid Ralph’s tid3t ; t>ut that,*to anybody who knew the circumstances of Bray’s 
detention — even to Bra^ himself on Ralph’s own statement — must be perfectly 
notorious. As to the fraud on Madeline herself, his visitor knew so little about its 
nature or extent, that it might be a lucky guess or a hap-hazard accusation. 
Whether or no, he had clearly no key to the mystery, and could not hurt liim who 
kept it cl^ within his own breast. The allu^n to friends, and the oflFer of money. 
Gride held to be mere empty vapouring, for purposes of delay. “And even if 
njoney were to be had,” thought Arthur Gride, as he' glanced at Nicholas, and 
trembled with passion at his boldness and audacity, “ I’d have that dainty chick for 
my wife, and cheat of her, young smooth-face I " • 

Long habit of weighing and noting well what clients said, and nicely balancing 
chances in his mind, and calculating odds to ^eir faces, without the least nppeaiancc 
of being so engaged, had rendered Gride quick in forming conclufions, and jirriving, 
from puzzling, intricate, and often contradictory premises, at very cunning deduc- 
tions. Hence it was that, as Nicholas -wrent on, he followed him closeJy with his 
own constructions, and when he Ceased to speak, was as well prej^arerl as if he had 
deliberatefl for a fortnight. 

“ I hear you," he crial, starting from his seat, casting back the fastenings of the 
window-shutters, and throwing up the sash. “ Help here 1 Help I Help I " 

“What are you doing?" said Nicholas, seizing him by the arm. 

“ I’ll cry rolabers, thief es, murder, alarm the neighbourhood, struggle with you, 
let loose some blood, and swear you came to rob me, if you don’t quit liouse," 
replied Gride, drawing in his head with a frightful grin, “ I will ! " 

“Wretch 1 " cried Nicholas. 

“ IW// bring your lhrc.^ts here, will you?" said ftride, whom jealousy of Nicholas 
and a sense of his o^n tsiumph had convertetl into a peifect fiend. “You, the 
disappointed lover -oh degg ! He! he I he I— but 5011 shnn't have her, nor she 
you. She’s my wife, my doting little wife. Do you think she’ll miss you ? Qryoii 
think she’ll w<i;p ? I shall like to sec her weep— I shan’t mind it. She looks 
prettier in tcfirs." 

“Villain ! " said Nicholas, choking with his rage. 

“One minute wore,” cried Arthur Gride, “and I'll rouse the street with such 
screams, as, if they were raised by anybody else, should wake me even in the arms 
of pretty Madeline.” 

"You hound ! ’’ said Nicholas, “ if you were but a younger man " 

“ Oh yes ! ’’ sneered Arthur Gride, “ if ^was but a younger man it wouldn’t be so 
bad ; but for me, so oW and ugly — ^to be jilted by little Madeline for me 1 ’’ 

"Hear me," said Nicholas, “and be thankful I h!^v8 enough commanc^ver 
mysdf not to fling you into the street, which no aid cfnild prevent my dqing if I 
once grappled with you. I have been no lover of this lad/s. No contract or 
engagement, no word of love, has ever passed between us. She does not even 
know my name." ^ ^ 

" I’ll ask it for all that— I’ll beg it of her wth kisses," said Arthur Ortde. “ Yes, 
and she’ll tell me, and pay them l 3 ack, and we’ll laugh together, and hug ourselyeg 
—and be very merrj'— when wc think of the poor youth’ that want<||ito hjve her, 
but couldn't, because she was bespoke by me I " 

This* taunt brought such an expression into the face of Nicholas, that Arthur 
Gride plainly apprehended it to be the forerunner of his putting Mis threat of 
throwing him into the street in immediate execution ; for he thrust his hcadr out of 
the window, and holding tight on with both hands, raised a pretty brisk alarm. 
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Not thinking it necessary to abide the issue of the noi£e, Nicholas gave vent to an 
indignant defiance, and stalked from the room and from thi' house. Arthur Gride 
watched him across the street, and then, drawing in his head, fasteW the window 
as before, and sat down to take breath. 

“ If she ever turns pettish or ill-humoured. I'll taunt her with that spark," he 
said, when he had recovered. “She;^! little think I know about him ; and, if I 
manage it well, I can break her spirit ^ this means and have her under my thumb. 
I’m glad nobody canSe. I didn't call too loud. The audacity to enter my house^ 
and open upon me 1 But I shall have a very good triumph to-morrow, and he’ll 
*‘be gnawing his fingers off : perhaps drown himself, or cut his throat I I shouldn’t 
wonder I ’Fhat would make it quite complete, that would— quite." 

When he liad become restored to his usual condition by these and other comments 
on his approaching Criumph, Arthur Gride put away his book, and, having locked 
the chest with great caution, descended into the kitchen to warn Peg l^liderskew to 
bed, and scold her for having afforded such ready admission to a stranger. 

The unconscious Peg, however, not being able to comprehend^ the offence of 
which she had been guilty, he summoned her to hold the light, while he made a 
tour of the fastenings, and secured the street door with his o»vn hands. 

“Top bolt," muttered Arthur, fastening as he spoke, “bottom bolt— chain— bar 
—double-lock— and key out to put under my pillow I ^So, if any more rejected 
admirers come, they may come through the keyhole. And-now I’ll go to sleep till 
half-past five, when I must get up to be married, Peg I " 

With thSt, he jocularly tapped Mrs. Sliderskew under the chin, and appeared for 
the moment, inclined to celebrate the close of his bachelor days by imprinting a 
kiss on her shrivelled lips. Thinking better of it, however, he gave her chin 
another tap, in lieu of that warmer familiarity, and stoic cfway^lo bed. 


^ CHAPTER LIV. 

THE CRISIS OF THE PROJECT AND ITS RESULT, 

There are not many men who lie abed too late, or oversleep themselves, on their 
wedding morning!' A legend there is, of jjomebody remarkable for absence of mind, 
«who opened his eyes upon the day which was to give him a young wife, and for- 
gett^ all about the rated his servants for providing him with such fine 

clothes had been prepared for the festival. There is also a legend of a young 
gentleman, who, not having before his eyes the fear of the canons of the thurch for 
such cases made and provided, conceived a passion for his grandmother. Both 
cases art of a singular and special kind, and it very doubtful whether either con 
'^be consideii^d as a precedent likely to be extensively followed by succeeding 
generations. 

Arthur Grhl^ had enrobed himself in his marriage garments of bottle-green, a full 
hour before Mrs. Sliderskew, shaking oif her more heavy slumbers, knocked at bi$ 
chamber door ; and he had hobbled downstairs in full array and smacked his lips 
over a scafiiy taste of his favourite cordial, ere that delicate piece of antiquity 
enligh&ned the kitchen- with her presence. 

“ Faugh 1" said Peg, grubbing, in the discharge of her domestic functions, 
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among a scanty«heap of ash<S in the rusty grate, " wedding indeed ! A precious 
wedding I He wants softiebody better than his old Peg to take caic of him, does 
he ? And what^as he said to me, many and many a time, to keep me content with 
short food, small wages, and little fire? * My will. Peg ! niy will ! ‘ says he, ' I’m a 
bachelor— no friends— no relations, Peg.' Lies I And now he’s to bring home a 
new mistjess, a baby-faced chit of a girl If he wanted a wife, the fool, why 
couldn't he have one suitable to his age and that knew his wa^ ? She won't come 
ip wy^.way, he says. No, that slie won't ; but you little think why, Arthur boy 1 " 
While Mrs. Sliderskew, influenced possibly by some lingering feelings of dis- 
appointment and personal slight, occasioned by her old master’s preference fcn^ 
another, was giving loose to these gnimblings bdow-stairs, Arthur Gride was 
cogitating in the parlour upon what had tal^n place Last night. 

" I can't think how he can have picked up what he knows,” sftd Arthur, " unless 
1 have committed myself— let sometlfingdropat Bray’s, for instance, which has been 
overheard. Perhaps I may. I shouldn’t be surprised if that was it. Mr. Niokleby 
was often angry^at my talking to him before we got outside of the door. I mustn't 
tell him tlfat part of the business, or he'll put me out of sorts, and make me nervous 
for the day.” ‘ • 

Ralph was universally looked up to, and recognised among his fellows as a 
superior genius, but upon* Arthur Gride his stern unyielding character and con-* 
summate art had made deep an impression, that he was actually afraid of him. 
Cringing and cowardly to the core, by nature, Arthur Gndc humbled hinj^sclf in the 
dust before Ralph Nickleby, and, even when they had not this stake in common, 
would have licked his shoes and crawled upon the ground before him rather than 
venture to return him word for word, or retort upon him in any other spirit than 
one of the mSst slavi^ aiid abject sycophancy. 

To Ralph Nickleby’s, A^hur Gride now betook himself according to appoint- 
ment ; and to Ralph Nickleby he related, how, last night, some young bluilcring 
blade, whom h# had never seen, forced his way into his house and tried to frighten 
him from the proposed nuptials : told, in short, what Nicholas had Sciid and dune, 
with the slight reservation upon which he had determined. • 

*' Well, and what then ? ” said Ralph. 

“ Oh ! nothing more," rejoined Gride. 

“He tried to frighten you,” said Ralph, “and you frightened, I suppose; 
is that it ? ” 

“ I frightened him by crying thieves at^l murder,” replied GriJe. “ Once I was 
in earnest, I tell you that, for I had more than half a mind to swear he uttered* 
threats and demanded my life or my money,” 

“ Oho 1 ” said Ralph, eyeing him askew. “Jealous k>o i 
“ Dcartiow, see that !” cried Arthur, rubbing his hands and affecting to laugh. 
“Why do you make those grimaces, man?” said Ralph, “You are jealous— 
and with good cause, 1 think.” * ^ ‘ 

“ No, no, no— not with good cause, hey ? You don’t think with god cau.se, ao 
you ? " cried Arthur, faltering. “ Do you though— hey ? ” • 

“Why, how stands the fact ?" returned Ralph. “ Here is an ol^^ihan ^ut to 
be forced in marriage upon a girl ; and to this old man there comes a handsome 
young fellow— you said he was handsome, didn’t you ?” 

“ No I” snarled Arthur Gride. ^ 

“Oh I” rejoined Ralph. “ I thought you did. Well I Handsome or not haiul- 
some, to this old man there comes a young fellow who casts all manner of fierce 
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defiances in his teeth— gums I should rather say— anJ tells him in terras that 
his mistress hates him. What does ho do that for ? Philaf-throp/j sake ? ” 

" Not for love of the lady/' replied Gride, “for he said that no word of love— his 
very words— had ever passed between 'em." 

*' He said I” repeated Ralph, contemptuously. '*But I like him for one thing, 
and that is, his giving you this fair \i^ning to keep your — ^what is it ? ^t-tit or 
dainty chick— which under lock ana key. Bo carefol, Gride, be carefm. It’s a 
triumjjh, too, to tear her away from a gallant young rival : a great triumph for ai) 
old man ! It only remains to keep her safe when you have her— that's all." 

^ "What a man it is ! " cried Arthur Gride, affecting, in the extremity of his torture* 
to be highly amused. And then he added, anxiously, "Yes; to keep her safe, 
that’s all. And that isn't much, is it ?'i 

"Much ! " said I(!alph, with a sneer. ** Wh^, everybody knows what easy things 
to understand and to control, women are. “ But come, it's very nearlyHime for yotf 
to be made happy. You'll pay the bond now, I suppose, to save us trouble 
afterwards." •* 

"Oh, what a man you are ! " croaked Arthur. ‘ 

"Why not?" said Ralph. "Nobody will pay you inlJljrest for the money, I 
, suppose, Ijetween this and twelve o'clock, will they?" 

" But nobody would pay you interest for it either, you know," returned Arthur, 
leering at Ralph with all the cunning and slyness he could*\hrow into his face. 

" Bcsid|;s which," said Ralph, suffering his lip to curl into a smile, "you haven't 
the money about you ; and you weren’t prepared for this, or you'd have brought it 
with you ; and there’s nobody ypu'd so much like to accommodate as me. I see. 
We trust each otlier in about nn’cqual degree. Arc you .ready?" 

Gride, who had done nothing but grin, and nod, and cliptter, during this last 
speccli of Ralph's, answeiod in the affirmative ; anc^, producing from his hat a 
coup^L of large white faypu^j pinned one on his breast, and with considerable 
difficulty induced his friend to do the like. Thus accoutred, they cot into a hired 
coach which Ralpli had in waiting, and drove to the residence of the fair and most 
wretched bride. ♦ 

Gride, whose spirit.s and courage had gradually failed him more and more as they 
approached nearer and nearer to the house, was utterly dismayed and cowed by the 
mournful silence which pervaded it. The face of the poor servant-girl, the only 
person they saw,^was disfigured with tears and want of sleep. There was nobody 
to receive or welcome them ; and they ftole upstairs into the usual sitting-room, 
•more like two burglars^ th?in the bridegroom and his friend. * 

"/)ne would think," sai^ Ralph, speaking, in spite of Jl^iimself, in a low and sub- 
dued veice, "that there wsfe a funeral going on here, and not a wedding." 

" He, he I" tittered his friend, " you arc so— so very funny !" * 

" 1 need be," remarked Ralph, drily, "for this is rather dull and chilling. Lbok 
^ a little brisker, man, an(^ not so hang-dog like I 

"Yes, I will," said Gride. "But— but— you don’t think she's coming Just 
yet, do you ? " 

" WJiy, I<^»ppose she'll not come till she is obliged,” returned Ralph, looking at 
his watch, " and she has a good half houi: to spare yet. Curb your impatience." 

" I— I— am not impatient," stammered Arthur. "I wouldn’t be hard with her 
for th^ woAM. Oh dear, dear, not on any account. Let her tAke her time— her 
own time. Her time shall be ours by all means." 

While Ralph bent upon his trebling friend a keen look, which i&owed that he 
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perfectly imdevstood the reasfti of this great consideration and regard, a footstep 
was heard upon the stairs, and Bmy himself came into the room on tiptoe, and 
holding up his hind with a cautious gesture as if there were some sick person near 
who must not be disturbed. 

“ Hush !" ho said in a low voice- She was very ill last night. I thought she 
would h£W€ broken her heart. She is dresserL and crying bitterly in iier own room ; 
but she’s^tter, and quite quiet —that's cver^hing !” 

, " She is ready, is she ? " said Ralph. 

" Quite ready," returned the father. 

a, “And not likely to delay us by any young-lady weaknesses— fointing-or so* 
forth ? " said Ralph. 

“She may be safely trusted now," returned Bray. “ I have bceh talking to her 
this morning. Here— come a little this way/' 

• He drew Ralgh Nickleby to the farther end of the room, and pointed towards 
Gride, who sat huddled together in a comer, fumbling nt rvuiisly with the buttons 
of his coat, and exhibiting a face, of which every skulking and ba«.e expression was 
sharpeneefand aggravated to the utmost by his anxiety and trepidation. 

“ Look at that inan,« ^\hispcrcd Bray, emphatic. illy. “'^I'his seems a cruel thing, 
after all." 

“What seems a cruel thing?" inquired Ralph, with as much stolidity of face as 
if ho really were in utter Ignorance of the other’s meaning. 

•' This marriage," answered Bray. “Don't ask me what. youl<no\va.swdlas Ido." 

Ralph shrugged his .shoulders in silent deprecation of Bray's imixitience, and 
elevated his eyebrows, and pursed his lii>s, as men do when they arc prepared with 
a sufficient answer to some remark, but wait for f more favourable opportunity of 
advancing it,*or thinly it s^rcely worth w'hilc.to answer their adversary at all. 

“ Look at him. Does it aot seem cruel ? " said Bray. 

“ No ! " replied Ralph boldly. 

“ I say it d^s," retorted Bray with a show of much irritation. “It is a cruel 
thing, by all that’s bad and treacherous 1 " 

When men are a^out to conunit, or to sanction the commissibn of some Injustice, 
it is not uncommon for them to exp^c^s pity for the object either of that or some 
parallel proceeding, and to feel themselves at the lirnc quite viiluous and moral, 
and immensely superior to those who express no pity at all. This is a kind of 
upholding of faith above works, and is very comfortable. To do Ralph Nickleby 
justice, he seldom practised this sort of di|^imulatiun ; but lie understood those who 
did, and therefore suffered Dray to say, again and again, with great vehemence,* 
that they W'cre jointly doing a very cruel thing, before nglin offered to inttjjjpose 

a word. * 

“ You See what a dry, shrivelled, withered old chip it is," relumed R.alph, whrqi 
the other was at length silent. “ If he were younger it might be cruel, but as it is 
— hark'ee, Mr. Bray, he'll die soon, and leave her a ijch young widow*! Mis< 
Madeline consults your taste this time ; let her consult her own next." a 

“ True, tme," said Bray, biting his nails, and plainly very ill at ease. I couldp t 
do anything better for her than advise her to accept these proposals, 1 ? Now. 

I ask you, Nickleby, as a man df the world — could I ? " 

“ Sufely not/’ answered Ralph. ** I tell you W'hat, sir ; — there are a hundred 
fathers, within a circuit of five miles fronUhis place ; well off, good, riclff substantial 
men ; who would gladly give their daughters, and ibcir own ears with them. To that 
very man yonder, ape and mummy as he looks." 
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“ So there are 1 " eiailaimed Bray, eagerly catching at anything which seemed a 
justification of himself. "And so I told her, both last nigl^ and to-day." 

"You told her truth," said Ralph, "and did well to do so ; though I must say, 
at the same time, that if 1 had a daughter, and my freedom, pleasure, nay, my 
very health and life depended on her taking a husband whom 1 pointed out, 1 
should hope it would not be nccessa^ to advance any other arguments ^l^o induce 
her to consent to my wishes." 

Dray looked at R£ph as if to see whether he spoke in earnest, and having nodded 
twice or thrice in unqualified assent to what had fallen from him, said : 

"I must go upstairs for a few minutes, to finish dressing. When I come dowp. 
I'll bring Madeline with me. Do you know I had a very strange dream last night, 
wliich I have not remembered till this instant ! I dreamt that it was this morning, 
and you and I had<;been talking, as we nave been this minute ; that I went upstairs 
for the very purpose for which I am going ndw ; and that as I st^tqhed out my 
hand to take Madeline’s, and lead her down, the floor sank with me, and after 
falling from such an indescribable and tremendous height as the imagination 
scarcely conceives, except in dreams,. I alighted in a grave.” * 

"And you awoke, and found you were lying on your back,* or with your head 
hanging over the bedside, or suffering some pain from indigestion ? " said Ralph. 
" Pshaw, Mr. Bray, do as I do (you will have the opportunity, now that a constant 
round of pleasure aijd enjoyment opens upon you) and, occupying yourself a little 
more by day, have no time to think of what you dream by night.” 

Ralph followed him, with a steady look, to the door ; and turning to the bride- 
groom, when they were again alone, said ; 

"Mark my words. Gride, yoC won’t have to pay his annuity very long. You 
have the devir.s luck in bargains always. If he i.s not booked to make the long 
voyage before many months are past and gone, I wear an orange for a head ! ” 

this prophecy, so agreeable to his ears, Arthur '’returned no answer th;in a 
cackle of great delight. Ralph, throwing himself into a chair, they bc>th sat waiting 
in profound silence. Ralph was thinking, with a sneer upon his lips, on the 
altered manner of B^-ay that day, and how soon their fellowship in a bad design had 
lowered his pride and established a familiarity between them, when his attentive ear 
caught the rustling of a female dress upon the stairs, and the footstep of a man. 

"Wake up," he said, stamping his foot impatiently upon the ground, "and be 
something like life, man, \^11 you? They are here. Urge those dry old bones of 
yours this way — ^piick, man, quick ! " • 

r Gride shambled forward, and stood, ifering and bowing, (dose by Ralph's side, 
when the door opcned‘'aiKl there entered in haste— not Bray and his daughter, but 
Nicholas and his sister Ka&f. 

If sonje tremendous apparition from the world of shadows had suddcnly^presented 
itself before him, Ralph Niokleby could not have been more thunder-stricken than 
he was by this surprise." tlis hands fell powerlesl* by his side, he reeled back ; and 
‘ 'with open^outh, and aVace of ashy paleness, stood gazing at them in speechless 
rage ; his Ifis so prominent, and his face so convulsed and changed by the passions 
which rage^ within him, that it would have been difficult to recognise in him the 
same sfern, c<5feiposed, hard-featured man he had been not a minute ago. 

" The man that came to me last night," whispered Gride, plucking at hisrelbow. 
" The mancthat come to me last night ! " 

" I^see," muttered Ralph, " I know I I might have guessed as much before. 
Across my every path, at every turn, go where I will, do what 1 may, he comes I " 
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The absence ef all colour (ihm the faoe^ ; the dilated nostril ; the quivering ct the 
lips, which, though set irmly against each other, would not be still ; showed what 
emotions were sfniggiing for the mastery with Nicholas. But he kept them down* 
and gently pressing Kate's arm to reassure her, stood erect and undaunted, front 
to front with his unworthy relative. 

As thti^otber and sister stood side by sid& with a gallant bearing wfiich became 
thep welK a close likeness bet^veen them waCapparent, which many, had they only 
seen them apart, might have failed to remark. The air, caffiage, and very look 
and expression of the brother were all reflected in the sister, but softened and 
refined to the nicest limit of feminine delicacy and attraction. More striking still#' 
was some indefinable resemblance in the face of Ralph to both. While they had 
never looked so handsome, nor he more ugly ; while they had never held them- 
selves more4>roudly, nor he shrunk half so Aw ; there never hgd been a time when 
this resemblgn^ was so perceptible^, or when all the worst cliaracteristics of a 
lace rendered coarse and harsh by evil thoughts were half so manifest as now. 

“Awag 1" was the first word he could utter as he literally gnashed his teeth. 
“Away !• What brings you here— liar — scoundrel — dastard— thief ! " 

“ I come here," oaid^Nicholas in a low deep voice, “ to save your victim if I can. 
Liar and scoundrel you are, in every action of your life ; theft -is your trade ; and 
double dastard you must be. or you were not here to*day. Hard words will not 
move me, nor would hard blows. Here I stand, and will, ,tiU I have done my 
errand." 

“ Girl 1 " said ‘Ralph, “ retire I We can use force to him, but I wouftl not hurt 
you if 1 could help it. Retire, you weak and silly wench, and leave this dog to be 
dciilt with as he deserves." * 

“ I will not retire," crii^ Kate, with flashing eyes and the red blood mantling in 
her cheeks. “ You will do him no hurt that he will not repay. You may use force 
with me ; I think you will, lor I am a. girl, and that would well become yo|^ But 
if I have a gii^s weakness, I have a woman’s heart ; and it is not you who, in a 
cause like this, can turn that from its purpose." 

“ And what ma;g your purpose be, most lofty lady?" said Rglpb. 

“To offer to the unhappy subject of your treachery, at this last moment," replied 
Nicholas, “ a refuge and a home. If the near prospect of such a husband as you 
have provided, will not prevail upon her, I hope she may be moved by the prayers 
and entreaties of one of her own sex*. At all events they shall be tried. I myself, 
avowing to hep»father from whom I come and by whom 1 am ^mmissioned, will 
render it an act of grater baseness, meaXness, and cruelly in him if he still daret 
to force this marriage on. Here I wait to see him and^hif daughter. For this I 
came and brought my sister even into your presence, ^ur purpose is net ^ or 
speak with you ; therefore to you, we stoop to say no more." 

“ Indeed I " said Ralph. “ You persist in remaining here, ma'am, do you ? ** 

His niece's bosom heaved with the indignant excitement fnto which be had lashed 
her, but she gave him no reply. ^ i ^ 

“ Now, Gride, see heie," said Ralph. “ This fellow— I grieve to saji^iy brother's 
son : a reprobate and profligate, stained with every mean and sel^ crime— this 
fellow, coming here to-day to disturb a solemn ceremony, eai 9 knovftng that 
the OQgsequence of his presenting himself in another man's house at such a time, 
nnd persisting in remaining there, must be hb being kicked into t^ streets and 
dragged through them like the vagabond he is— this fellow, mark you, briifgs with 
him. his sister as a protection, thinking we would not exjxxsea silly girl to the 
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degradation ted indignity which is no Novelty to 'him ; ted, ergn^afier 1 hate 
warned her of what must ensue, he still keeps her by him, |s you see, and dings to 
her apron-45trings like a cowardly boy to his mother's. This is a prelty fellpw to talk 
as big as you have heard him now I " 

And as I heard him last night," said Arthur Gride ; " as 1 heard him last night 
when he snAked into my bouse, and— he 1 he 1 he 1 — very soon sneaked out again, 
when 1 nearly frightened him to death«% And hi wanted to marry Miss iJTadeline, 
too 1 Oh dear ! Is^efe anything else he'd like-^nything else we can do for him, 
besides giving her up? Would he like his debts paid and his house fiimished, and 
fa few bank-notes for shaving paper if he shaves at all I He ! he I he ! " 

** You will remain, girl, will you?" said Ralph, turning upon Kate again. **to be 
hauled down stairs like a drunken drab — as I swear you shall if you stop here? No 
answer 1 Thank yq^ir brother for what ^follows. Gride, call down Bray'-<and not 
his daughter. Let them keep her, above." 

" If you value your head," said Nicholas, taking up a position l^ore the door, 
and speaking in the same low voice in which he had spoken before, and with 
no more outward passion than he had before displayed ; ** stay w&re you 
are ! " ^ • 

Mind me. and not him, and call down Bray," said Ralph. 

‘'Mind yourself rather than either of us, and stay where you are I” said 
Nicholas. ^ 

" Will you call down Bray ? " cried Ralph. 

“ Remefnber that you come near me at your peril," said Nicholas. 

Gride hesitated. Ralph, being by this time as furious as a baffled tiger, made 
for the door, and, attempting to«pass Katei, clasped her arm roughly with his hand. 
Nicholas, with his eyes darting fire, seized him by the collar. At that moment, a 
heavy body fell with great violence on the floor above, and, in kn instant afterwards, 
was hpard a most appalling and terrific scream. ^ 

They all stood still, and gazed upon each othip^ Scream succeeded scream, a 
heavy pattering of feet succeeded ; and many shrill voices damc^ring together 
were heard to cry, "^ie is dead!" 

"Stand off 1" cried Nicholas, letting loose all the passion he' had restrained till 
now, "if this is what I scarcely dare to hope it is, you are caught, villains, in your 
own toils." 

He burst from the room, and, darting upstairs to the quarter from whence the 
noise proceeded^ ft^roed his way through a crowd of persons who quite filled a small 
^dcharaber, and found Bray lying on tfie floor quite dead his daughter clinging 
to the body. • « 

" A‘ow did this happen ?*‘ 9 he cried, looking wildly about him. 

Sever^ voices answered together, that he had been observed, tlirough, the lialf- 
.. opened door, reclining in a strange and uneasy position upon a chair ; that he bad 
spoken to, several times, and not answering/' was supposed to 1)^ asle^, until 
^mc perso^going in and^haking him by the arm, he fell heavily to the ground 
and was discovered to be dead. 

Who b tge owner of this house ? " said Nicholas, hastily. 

An dtierly ulWman was pointed out to him ; and to her he said, oS knelt, down 
and gently unwound Madeline's arms from the lifeless mass round which tli^ 
antwined : ‘(J re^uresent this lad/s nearest itieads/as her servant here knows, and 
Snust tsimove her from thte drea^ul scene, , This is my sister to w)boiie4diaJ^ jin>u 
omvhdeher. My name imd addons am upoh that card, and 
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t$6 all neoQssaty^directiona fb^the arraag^ionts that lanst he made, Stand aaidet 
every one of )feu, and give me room^ and air, for God'a sake I ” 

The people fe]^ back, ftarce wondering more at what had just occurred, tbap at 
the excitement and impetuosity of him who spoke. Nicholas, taking the insen, »ble 
^rl in his arms, bore her from the chamber and down stairs into the room he had 
just (quitted, followed by his sister and the faithful servant, whom he charged to 
, procure ^looach directly, while he and Ka^^bent over their beautiful charge and 
endeavoured, but in yaln, to restore her to animation. Th^girl performed licr 
’ <^ce with such expedition, that in a very few minutes the coach was ready. 

Ralph Nickleby and Gride, stunned and piiralysed by the awful event which had^ 
so suddenly overthrown their schemes (it would not oUierwise, perhaps, have made 
much impression on them), and carried away by the extraordinai:y energy and 
'precipitation of Nicholas, which bore down #11 before him, looked on at those pro- 
ceedings like men in a dream or tr^tcc. It was not until every preparation was 
made for MafleHue's immediate removal that Ralph broke silence by declaring she 
should not be taken away. 

" Whe^says so?" cried Nicholas, risingirom his knee and confronting them, but 
still retaining Madeline's lifeless hand in his. 

“I!" answered Ralpft, hoarsely. 

Hush, hush ! " cried the terrified Gride, catching him by the arm again. Hear 

what he says." ^ 

'‘Ayel" said Nicholas, extending his disengaged hand in the air, ** hear what 
he says. That both your debts are paid in the one great debt of naturea-that the 
bond, due to-day at twelve, is now ^ste paper— that your contemplated fraud 
shall be discovered yet — that your schemes are kn^wn to man and overthrown by 
Heaven— wretches, that he defies you both to do your worst I ” 

This man," said Ralp&i, in a voice scarcely intelligible, "this man claims Ms 
wife, and he shall liave her.% 

"That man claims what is noy^, and he should not have her if lie jifty 
men, with fifty%ore to back hin^smd Nicholas. 

"Who shall prevent him ? " 

" I will," • 

*' By what right, I should like to know ? " said Ralph. ' * By what right I ask ? " 

" By this right — that, knowing what I do, you dare not tempt me further," said 
Nicholas ; "and by this better right— that those I serve, and with whom you would 
have done me base wrong and injury, are her nearest and her deai^t friends. In 
their name I bear her hence. Give way 1 * , 

" One word I " cried ^Iph, foaming at the mouth. a • 

" Not one," replied Nicholas, " I will npt bear of on^j^ave this, tx>ok to^our- 
self, and bped this warning that I give you 1 Your day >s past, and night ii^ coming 
on " 

" My curse, my bitter, deadly curse, upon you, boy I " * ^ 

"Whence vrill curses come at your command f or whatPavails a cui^e or blessing* 
from a man like you? I tell you that misfortune and discovery are thick^ing about 
your head ; that the structures ypu have raised, through aU your iil-npent life, dre 
crumbling Into dust; that your path is beset with spies; that thi^^ry day, ten 
thousand pounds of youf boajrded wealth have gone in one great craah i " 

" Ti? false i " cried Ralph, shrinking back. ^ 

""Ps tcuOk nnd yoif 4iaU ^ it so. I have no moae words to waste. eSliOd 
the Kate, do you go dnt« Lay not a hand oo h«r< or on that womaiV 

ana 
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or on me, or so much as brush their garments as the^pass you by 4-r'Vott let thcitl 
pass and he blocks the door again I *' ^ 

Arthur Gride happened to be in the doorway, but whether intentionally or from 
confusion was not quite apparent. Nicholas swung him away, with such violence 
as to cautt him to spin round the room until he was caught by a sharp angle of the 
wall and there knocked down ; and then taking his beautiful burden in his arms 
rushed out. No one cared to stop hiA if any were so disposed. Makinf his way 
through a mob of people, whom a report of the circumstances had attracted round 
the house, and carrying Madeline, in his eXcitement, as easily as if. she were an 
infant, he reached the coach in which Kate and the girl were already waiting, and, 
confiding his charge to them, jumped up beside the coachman and bade him drive 
away. . 


CHAPTER LV. 

OF FAMILY MATTERS, CARES, HOPES, DISAPPOINTMENTS, AND SORROWS. 

Although Mrs. Nickleby had been made acquainted by her son and daughter 
with every circumstance of Madeline Bray's history whith was known to them; 
although the responsible situation in which Nicholas stood had been carefully ex- 
plained td* her, and she had been prepared, even for the possible contingency of 
having to receive the young lady in her own house — improbable as such a result 
had appeared only a few minut^il before it came about— still, Mrs, Nickleby, from 
the moment when this confidence was first reposed in Jher, late on ‘'the previous 
evening, had remained in an unsatisfactory and profoundly mystified state, from 
whicl^ no explanations or arguments could relieve fier, and which every fresh 
soliloquy and reflection only aggravated more andijhore. 

“Bless my heart, Kate ; ’* so the good lady argued ; “if the Mr. C?6eerybles don’t 
want this young la^v to be married, why don't they file a bill against the Lord 
Chancellor, make her a chancery ward, and shut her up in tfie Fleet prison for 
safety ?— I have read of such things in the newspapers a hundred times — or,, if they 
are so very fond of her as Nicholas says they are, why don’t they marry her them- 
selves — one of them 1 mean? And even supposing they don't want her to be 
married, and don’t want to marry her themselves, why in the name of wonder should 
rNicholas go.about the world forbidding topic’s banns ? " 

“ I don’t think you quife understand," said Kate, gently. 

“Well I am sure, Kate,Vny dew. you’re very polite!" replied Mrs. Nickleby. 
“ I have been married myself I hope, and 1 have seen other people married, l^ot 
understand, indeed 1 " % 

“ I k^w you have hhd great experience, dear mamma," said Ka*te; “ I mean, 
^hat perhapji you don’t qiihe understand all the circumstances in this instance. We 
have stated them awkwardly, I dare say." 

“ That I dgre say you have," retorted her mother, briskly. “ That’s very likely. 
1 am nfirt to b$*licld accountable for that ; tho!j|gh, at the same time, as circum- 
stances speak for themselves, I shall take the liberty, my love, of Saying 1 do 
understand (hem. and perfectly well too : whatever you and Ni<^olas may choose to 
thihk to the contrary. Why is such a great fuss made because this Miss Mag<iklen 
is goiag to marry somri^ody who is older thah herself? Yout poor papawas edder 
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tlian I was— foflr years and ?half older. Jane Dibabs— the Dibabses lived in the 
beautiful little ^atched^vhite house one storey high, covered all over with ivy and 
creeping plants, with an exquisite little porch with twining honeysuckles and a!t 
sorts of things : where the earwigs used to fall into one’s tea on a summer evening, 
and always fell upon their backs and kicked dreadfully, and where the frogs used 
to get ii^o the rushlight shades when one popped all night, and sit up and look 
through the little holes like Christians— Jane Dibabs, she ma^ed a man who was a 
great deal older than herself, and would marry him, notwithstanding all that could 
be Said to tlie contrary, and she was so fond of him that nothing waS ever equal to 
it. There was no fuss made about Jane Dibabs, and her husband was a mosf 
honourable and excellent man, and everybody spoke well of him. Then why should 
theite be any fuss about this Magdalen ? ^ 

“ Her husband is much older ; he is not her own choice ; his Character is the very 
reverse of thauw'hich you have just* described. Don't you see a broad distinction 
between the two cases ? " said Kate. 

To thfc, Mrs. Nickleby only replied that she durst say she was very stupid, indeed 
she had fio doubt, she was, .for her own children almost as much as told her so, 
every day of her life ; fo be sure she was a little older than they, and perhaps some 
foolish people might think she ought reasonably to know best. However, no doubt 
she was wrong ; of course she was — she always was— she couldn’t be right, indeed 
—couldn’t be expected ft be — so she had better not expose herself any more ; and 
to all Kate’s conciliations and concessions for an hour ensuing, the gooeV lady gave 
no other replies than — Oh, certainly — why did they ask her--her opinion was of no 
consequence— it didn’t matter what slu said— w^h many other rejoinders of the 
same class. ^ 

In this frame of mind {expressed, when she had become too resigned for speech, 
by nods of the head, uplif^ngs of the eyes, and little beginnings of groans, con- 
verted, as they attracted attenti^, into short coughs), Mrs. Nickleby remaiifCd unlit 
Nicholas andcKate returned wltn the object of their solicitude ; when, having by 
this time asserted her own importance, and becoming, besides, interested in the 
trials of one so young and beautiful, she not only displayed ^hc utmost zeal and 
solicitude, but took great credit to herself for recommending the course of procedure 
which h^r son had adopted : frequently declaring, with an expressive look, that it 
was very fortunate things were as they were : and hinting, that but for great en- 
couragement and wisdom on her own part, they never could ha^ been brought to 
that pass. • 

Not to strain the qifestion whether Mrs. Nickleby had^rjiad not any great hani 
in bringing mjatters about, it is unquestionable that sheghad strong ground fo^cxul- 
tation. The "^brothers, on their return, bestowed such^jommendations on«Nicholas 
fot- the part he had taken, and evinced so much joy at the altered state of events, 
and there^oyerj; of their young fijend, from trials so great §nd dangers so threaten- 
ing, that, as she more tlian once informed her daught|f, she now considered th(^ 
fortunes of the family '* as good as made. Mr. Charles Checryblc, %)deed, Mrs. 
Nickl^y positively asserted, had, in the first transports of his .surprise and delight 

as good as ” said so. Without precisely explaining what this quoJjAiXLtiog meant, 
she subsided/ whenever she mentioned the subject, into such a mysterious and im- 
portaitf state, and had such visions of wealth and dignity in perspective, tl^at [vague 
and clouded though they were) she was, at such times, almost as hl^py 2^ if she 
had really permanently provided for, on a scale of great splendour. 

The sudden and te^le sh^ she bad received, combined with the great afilicilon 
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And Anxiety of mind which she hnd, for a longr time, endured, proved^'too much for 
l^deline's strength. Recovering from the state of stU{fiHfacti<»i^nto which the 
Sudden dea(h of her father happily plunged her, she only exchanged that condition 
for one of dhngetous and active illness. When the delicate physical powers which 
have been sustained by an unnatural strain upon the mental energies and a resolute 
determination not to yield, at last gis^way, their degree of prostration jjTi usually 
proportionate to thcf^rength of the effort which has previously upheld them. Thus 
it Was that the illness which fell on Madeline was of no slight or temporary nature; 
^ut one whit^, for a time, threatened her reason, and-^corcely wor5e-->her life 
itself. 

Who, slowly recovering from a disorder sa severe arid dangerous, could be insen- 
sible to the unremitting attentions of sveh a nurse as gentle, tender, earnest Kate? 
On whom could the sweet soft voice, the lig)^ step, the delicate hand, the (piiet, 
cheerful,' noiseless discharge of those thousand little offices of kinUn^ss and relief 
which we feel so deeply when we are ill, and forget so lightly when we are well-^on 
whom could they make so deep an impression as on a young hemrt stored ^th every 
pure and true affection that women cherish ; almost a stranger to the endearments 
and devotion of its own sex, save as it learnt them from itself ; and rendered, by 
Calamity and suffering, keenly susceptible of the sympathy so long unknown and so 
long sought in vain? What wonder that days became years in knitting them 
together I What wonder, if with every hour of returning health, there came some 
stronger aiid sweeter recognition of the praises which Kate, when they recalled old 
scenes^they seemed old now, and to have been acted years ago— would lavish on 
her brother 1 Where would hav% been the wonder, even, if those praises had found 
a quick response in the breast of Madeline, and if, with the image of Nicholas so 
constantly recurring in the features of his sister that she Couldoscarcely separate the 
two, she had sometinies found it equally difficult to ass^ to each the feelings they 
^lad first inspired, and had imperceptibly mingled with her gratitude to Nicholas, 
some of that wanner feeling which she had assigned to Kate ! 

“My dear,” Mrs. Nickleby would say, coming into the room with an elaborate 
caution, calculated to discompose the nerves of an invalid rather more than the 
entry of a horse-soldier at full gallop, “how do you find yourself to-night ? I hope 
you are better." 

“Almost well, mamma," Kate would reply, laying down her Work, and taking 
Madeline’s hand tn hers. 

^ “ Kate 1" Mrs. Nickleby would say, reprovingly, “ don’t talk so loud ” (the worthy 
lady herself talking in<a whisper that would have made the^ blood Of the stoutest 
man*7un cold in his veins). 

KateVould take this reproof very quietly, and Mrs. Nickleby, ma^ng evety 
board creak, and every thredtl rustle as she moved stealthily about, would add : 

‘‘My^on Nicholas has just come home, and f have come, according to cusfoni, 
«my dear, to know, from pour own lips, exactly how you are ; for he won’t take my 
account, ajd never Wih/' 

He is iattt than usual to-night," perhaps Maddine would rej^y. “ Nearly half 
an houB.” m 

“Well, I never saw such people in all my life as you ate, for tlhHr, up bate !" 
Mrs. Niekl^y would excldm in great astonishment; “I declme 1 never %d! 1 
had the least idea that Nicholas his time--^ncd' the jmiaHest Mt. 

Nickleby used to say^your poor papa 1 am speakipg of, my dear-^^usod to 
My. that appetite was the hm dock in the worid, but you We np hppetit^ 
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dear Miss Biyqp; I wish yciPhad; and upon my word I really think you ou|^t to 
take something that wqpild give yon one— t am sure I don't know, but I ha'^e heal’d 
thdt two OP thrSe dozen native lobsters give an appetite, though that comes to thi 
mme thing, after all. for I suppose you must have an appetite before you can take 
'em. If I said lobsters. I meant oysters, but of course it’s all the same, though 
really hw you came to know about Nicholas '* 

** We happened to be just talking about mm, mamma ; that was it." 

. ”Yoa never seem tome to be talking about anything elsef Kate, and upon my 
Word I am quite surprised at your being so very thoughtless. You can find subjects 
enough to talk about, sometimes, and when you know how important it is to keejp 
up Miss Bray’s spirits, and interest her, and all that, it really is quite extraordinary 
to me what can induce you to keep on pr^e, prose, prose, din, din, din, cverlast- 
ix^ly, upon the same theme. You are a vciy kind nurse, Kate, and a \'cry good 
one, and I know you mean very well ; but I will say this— that if it wasn't for me,. 
I really don’t know what would become of Miss Bray’s spirits, and so I tell the 
doctor flwery day. He ssiys he wonders how I sustain my own, and I am sure I very 
often wdhder myself how I can contrive to keep up as I do. Of course it’s an 
exertion, but still, whan I know how much depends upon me in this house. I am 
obliged to make it. There’s nothing praiseworthy in that, but it's necessary, and I 
do it." 

With that, Mrs. Niclfleby would draw up a chair, and, for some three-quarters of 
an hour, run through a great variety of distracting topics in the most distracting 
manner possible : tearing herself away, at length, on the plea that she must now go 
and amuse Nicholas while he took his supper. After a preliminary raising of his 
spirits with the information that^she considerc(l*the patient decidedly worse, she 
would further chee^; him up, by relating how dull, listless, and low-spirited Miss 
Bray was, because Kate ^olishly talked about nothing else* but him and family 
matters. When she had made Nicholas thoroughly comfortable wiili tjpse and 
other inspiritipg remarks, she would discourse at length, on the arduous duties she 
had performed that -day ; and, sometimes, be moved to tears in wondering how, if 
anything were to happen to herself, the family would ever gelson without her. 

At other times, when Nicholas came home at night, he would be accompanied 
by Mr. Frank Cheeryble, who was commissioned by the brothers to inquire how 
Madeline was, that evening. On such occasions (and they were of very frequent 
occurence), Mrs. Nicklcby deemed it of particular importance that she should have 
her wits about her ; for, from certain ||gns and tokens which^had attracted her 
attention, she shrewdly suspected that Mr. Frank, interested as his uncles were w 
Madeline, came quite as much to see Kate as to inqiyi% al’ter her ; the niojjg espe- 
cially as the brothers were in constant communication with the medical iqan, came 
backwards and forwards very frequently th^selve.s, nnd received a full report from 
Nicholas every morning. These were proud times for Mrs. Nickleby ; never was 
anybody half so discreet and sa^e as she, or Imlf so mvifterious withal ; sand never 
were there «ich cunning generalship, and such unfathomable designs, ^ she brouglTit 
to bear upon Mr. Frank, with the view of ascertaining whether her suspicions v^ere 
vrell founded : and if so, of tantalising him into taking her into hisnx)nfidence and 
throwing h^self upon her merciful consideration. Extensive was the* artillery, 
heavy^andli^t, which Mrs. Nickleby brought into play for the furtheitnce of these 
great schemes : various and opposite were the means she employedUo bring about 
the end she bad in view. At one time, she was all cordiality and case ; at^nother, 
sift and Now, she would seem to open her whole heart to her 
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unhappy victim; the'' next time they mefi she would receive him«ujth the most 
distant and studious reserve, as if a new light had broken ig upon her, and, guess- 
ing his intentions, she had resolved to check them in the bud ; as £f she fdt It her 
bounden duty to act with Spartan firmness, and at once and for ever to discourago 
hopes which never could be realised. At other times, when Nicholas was not there 
to overhear, and Kate was upstairs busily tending her sick friend, the worthy lady 
would throw out dark hints of an intentiba to send her daughter to Francelbr three 
or four years, or to Stf^tland for the improvement of her health impaired by her late 
fatigues, or to America on a visit, or anywhere that threatened a long and tedious 
reparation. Nay. sho even went so far as to hint, obscurely, at an attachment 
entertained for her daughter by the son of an old neighbour of theirs, one Horatio 
Peltirogus (a young gentleman who might have been, at that time, four years old, 
or thereabouts). and(,to represent it. in&ed, as almost a settled thing between the 
families^niy waiting for her daughter's final ^decision, to come of^w^h the sanc- 
tion of the church, and to the unspeakable happiness and content of all parties. 

It was in the full pride and glory of having sprung this last mine one night, with 
extraordinary success, that Mrs. Nickleby took the opportunity of being hft alone 
with her son before retiring to rest, to sound him on the subj/ect Which so occupied 
her thoughts : not doubting that they could have but one opinion respecting it. To 
this end, she approached the question with divers laudatory and appropriate 
remarks touching the general amiability of Mr. Frank Cheeryble. 

*'You are quite right, mother,*' said Nicholas, quite right. He is a fine 
fellow.*' ^ 

“Good-looking, too,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ Decidedly good-looking,” answered Nicholas. 

“ What may you oall his nose, now, my dear?’* pursued^ Mrs. Nickleby, wishing 
to interest Nicholas an the subject to the utmost. ” 

‘ * CaJJ it ? ” repealed Nicholas. ^ 

“Ahf” returned his mother, “what style of nose— what order o^ architecture, 
if one may say so. I am not very learned in noses. Do you call it a Roman or a 
Grecian?” , 

“ Upon my word, mother,’* said Nicholas, laughing, “as well as I remember, I 
should call it a kind of Composite, or mixed nose. But I have no very strong 
recollection on the subject. If it will afford you any gratification. I'll observe it 
more closely, and let you know." / 

“ I wish you wdftld, my dear,” said Mrs. Nipkleby, with an earnest look. 

“ Very well,” returned Nicholas. “ 1 wtll.” 

Nicholas returned to^th% perusal of the book he had been reading, when the 
dialo^e had gone thus far. ^j^Irs. Nickleby, after stopping a little for consideration, 
resumed : 

^ “ He is very much attached to ypq, Kk^c^as, my dear.” 

Nichol«« laughingly ssdd, as he closed HUb^k.^that he was glad to hear it, and 
«ft)servcd tba^ his mother s^ed deep in th^^iuew friend’s convince already. 

“ Hem I ” said Mrs. Nickleby. '* I don’tT^w about thatr my deaif^ but I think 
it is very neq^ssary that somebody shouted bWv^b^ biS highly neces- 

"ry-“ ' .Ai ■ , 

Elated b^ look of curiokity from her son, arid tmobnSciQ(ii$he$so^.'pQSseesk)g a 
great secret, s^l to herself, Mrs. Nickleby went on vm great animaAion : 

“ I am sure, my dear Nicholas, how you caj!^yiy|g41ed to notice k, is 
quite extraordinary ; though 1 don't know either/ beos^ of 
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course, ns fat»al it goes, an Ao a certain extent, there is a great deal in this sort of 
thiogr especially in tliisfKirly stagey which, however clear it may be to females, can 
scarcely be expected to oe so evident to men. 1 don't say, that I have any particular 
penetration in such matters. I may Imve ; those about me should know best about 
that, and perhaps do know. Upon that point, I shall express no opinion— it 
wodldn'y>ecome me to do so— it's quite oiU of the question— quite." 

Nicholas snuffed the candles, put his hands in his pockets, and, leaning back in 
his chair, assumed a look of patient suffering and melanchol^rresignation. 

think it my duty, Nicholas, my dear," resumed his mother, to tell you what 
I know : not only because you have a right to know it too, and to know everything 
that happens in this family, but because you have it in your power to promote and 
assist the thing very much ; and there is nadoubt that the sooner one can come to 
a clear understanding on such 'subjects, it is always better, every way. There are a 
great manydhings you might do ; slich os taking a walk in the garden sometimes, 
or sitting upstairs in your own room for a little while, or making believe to fall 
asleep occasionally, or pretending that yo^ recollected some business, and going out 
for an hdhr or so, and taking Mr. Smike with you. These seem very slight things, 
and I dare say you win be aroused at my making them of so much importance ; at 
the same time, my dear, I can assure you (and you'll find this out, Nicholas, for 
yourself one of these days, if you ever fall in love with anybody : as I triK.t 
^nd hope you will, p^vided she is respectable and welbconducted. and of 
course you’d never dream of falling in love with anybody who w^as not), I say, 
I can assure you that a great deal more depends upon these little things than 
you would suppose possible. If your poor papa was alive, he would tell you how 
much depended on the parties being left alone. < 9 f course you are not to go out of 
the room as^f you ipean| it and did it on purpose, but as if it was quite an acci- 
dent, and to come back a^ain in the same way. If you cough in the passage before 
you oi3cn the door, or whistle carelessly, or hum a tune, or something of tJipt sort, 
to let them kqpw you're coming, it's always better ; because, of course, though it's 
not only natural, but perfectly correct and proper under the circumstanceS| still it is 
very confusing if jpu. interrupt young people when they are— twhen they are sitting 
on the sofa, and— and all that sort of thing ; which is very nonsensical perhaps, 
but still they will do it." 

The profound astonishment with which her son regarded her during this long 
address, gradually increasing as it approached its climax, in no way discomposed 
Mrs. Nickleby, but rather exalted her ^pinion of her own cleverness ; therefore, 
merely stopping torenArk, with much con^placency, that she had fully expected him 
to be surprised, she entered on a vast quantity of ^ifeumstantiol eviden^ of a 
particularly incoherent and perplexing kind ; the upshot of which was, to,pstablish, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Mr. Frahk Cheeryble had fallen desperately in 
love with Kate. 

•'With whom?" cried Nichol^. 

Mrs. NicHleby repeated, with KoJte. 

•' What 1 our Kate— my sister I’’ ^ 

•• Lord, Nicholas I " returned Mrs. Nickleby, " whose Kate shoM it be, if not 
ours ; or what should I care abodt it, or take any interest in it for, if it was*anybody 
but yo«r sisteir^” 

*• Dear mother," said Nicholas, *• surely it can't be ! " V 

Very good, my dear," i^lied Mrs. Nickleby, with great confidence.. Wait, 
’fuid ice," " 
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Nicholas had never, umU that moment, bestowed t thought upo» the remote 
possibility of such an occurrence as that which was now ir^oinmunlcated to him ; 
fe, besides that be had been much from home of late and closdf occupied with 
oth« matters, his own jealous fears had prompted the suspicion that some secret 
interest in Madeline, akin to that< 4 ^hich he felt himself, occasioned thoSe visits of 
Frank Cheeryble which had recently become so frequent. Even now, altl^ugh he 
knew that the observadon of an dnxiourmother was much more likely to A correct 
in such a case thsm his 0¥m» and although she reminded him of immy little circum^^ 
stances ‘ which, taken together, were certainly susceptible of the construction she 
triumphantly put upon them, he was not quite convinced but that they arose from 
mere good-natured thoughtless gall|intry, which would have dictated the same con- 
duct towards any other girl who was 3 ro|Uig and pleasing-Hat all events, he hoped 
so, and therefore trikl to believe it. 

*'l am very much disturbed by what you t^U me," said Nichcdfis,cafter a little > 
reflection, " though I yet hope you may be mistaken." 

** I don't understand why you should hope so." smd Mrs. Nickleby, X^nfess t 
but you may depend upon it I am not." ^ 

“What of Kate?" inquired Nicholas. ^ 

“ Why that, my dear," returned Mrs. Nickleby, “ is just the point upon which J 
am not yet satisfied. During this sickness she has been constantly at Madeline's 
bedside—never were two people so fond of each other as tliey have grown-’and to 
tell you the truth. Nicholas. 1 have rather kept her away now and then, because 1 
think it's a good plan, and urges a young man on. He doesn't get too sure, you 
know." 

She said this with such a mingung of high delight and self-congratulation, that it 
was inexpressibly painful to Nicholas to dash her hopes ; hut he felt thkt there was 
only one honourable course before him, and that he wai^,bound to take it. 

“Dfitf mother," he said kindly, “don’t you see that if there were really any 
serious inclination on the part of Mr. Frank towards Kate, and we^ suffered our- 
selves foxsa moment to encourage it, we should be acting a most dishonourable and 
ungrateful part ? I ^^k you if you don't see it, but I need not say that 1 know you 
don't or you would have been more strictly on your guard. Let me explain my 
meaning to you— remember how poor we are." 

Mrs. Nickleby shook her head, and said, through her tears, that poverty was not 
a crime. ^ 

“No," said Nicholas, “ and for that rgason poverty should engender an honest 
'pride, that it may not and tempt us to unworthy actiens, and that we may 
presec:'e the self-respect >^^h a hewer of wood and drawer of water may maintain 
— and dres better in maintaining than a monarch his. Think what we owe to these 
two brothers ; remember what they Have done, and what they do every day for us 
with a generosity and delicacy for which the devotion of our whole lives would.be a 
jnost imperfect and inade^ate return. What kihd of return would that be which 
would be ca iiprised in our permitting theU* nephew, their only relative, whom they 
regard as a son, and for whom it would be mere childishness to suppose they have 
not forrped suitably adapted to the education he has had. end the fortune he 
will inherit-^in our permitting him to marry a portionless girl, so closely connected 
with us that the irresistible inference must be that he was entrapped by a plec ; that 
it was a deliberate scheme, and a speculation amongst us three. Bring the Wter 
cleariy^before yourself, mother. Now, how would you feel if they were man^, 
and the brothers, coming here on one of those kind errhnds which dite Im 
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ito y<m*hl<l to trfeak cSt to them the truth ? Would you be at edse, aud feel 
th^t' you had pk^d aiApen part ? “ 

iW* Mrs. Nickleby, crying more and more, murmured that of course 
Prank would ask the consent of his uncles 

“ Why, to be sure, that would place him in arbetter situation With them/' said 
Nicholauji *'but we should still be open J,© the same suspicions ; the distance 
bettveen us would still be as great ; the awi^ntages to be ginned would still be as 
manifest as now. We may be reckoning without our Iiost m all this," he added 
' more cheerfully, ' * and I trust, and almost believe we are. If it be otherwise, I have 
' that confidence in Kate that I know she will feel as I do— and in you, dear niothcrf 
to be assured that after a little consideration you will do the same." ^ 

Atler many more representations and ^treaties, Nicholas obtained a promise 
from Mrs. Nickleby that she would try all she could to think aS he did ; and that if 
Mr. Frank |)eitevcred in his atteiiti^s she would endeavour to discourage them, or, 
at the least, would render him no countenance or assistance. He determined to 
forbear*yicntioning the subject to Kategmtil he was quite convinced that there 
existed a real necessity for his doing so ; and resolved to assure himself, as well as 
he could by close perJbnal observation, of the exact position of affairs. This was 
a very wise resolution, but he was prevented from putting it in practice by a new 
source of anxiety and uneasiness. 

Smike became alarmingly ill ; so reduced and exhausted that he could scarcely 
move from room to room without assistance ; and so worn and cmaciti^ed that it 
was painful to look upon him. Nicholas was warned, by the same medical 
authority to whom he had at Hrst appealed, that^the last chance qnd hope of his 
life depended on his being instantly removed from lx)ndon. That part of Devon- 
shire in which Nicholas had been himself bred was named as the most favourable 
spot ; but this advice wa% cautiously coupled with the information, that whoever 
accompanied him thither must be prepared for the worst ; for every tokeo^f rapid 
consumption tad appeared, and he might never return alive. 

The kind brothers, who were acquainted with the poor creature's sad history, 
despatched old Tim to be present at this consultation. sThat same morning 
Nicholas was summoned by brother Charles into his private room, and thus 
addressed : 

“ My dear sir, no time must be lost. This lad shall not die, if such human 
means as we can use can save his life ; neither shall he die alon^ and in a strange 
place. Remove him to-morrow morniiig, see that he has every comfort that his 
situation requires, anfl don't leave him— don’t leave him^my dear sir, until yot 
know that there is no longer any immediate danger, jt would be hard to 

part you now — no, no, no 1 Tim shall wait upon yoi^to-night, sir ; Tim ^shall wait 
upon you to-night with a parting word or two. Brother Ned, my dear fellow, Mr. 
Nickleby waits to shake bandstand Say good-bye ; Mr.^ Nickleby won’t be Jong 
gone ; this poor chap will soon get belter— very soon better— and tliei^ he'll find 
out some nice homely country people to leave him with, and will go bgckwards and 
forwa!rds sometimes — ^backwar^ and forwards you know, Ned— and there’s, no 
cause to be down-heartedl, for hell very soon get better, very s^eoi won’t he— 
won't he, Ned?" • 

Whit Tim LlnkinWnt& said, or what he brought with him that night, needs not 
to be told. Next morning Nicholas and his feeble companion begarltheir ioumey. 

And whb but one — arid ihstl one he who, but for those who croMrded rouhd him 
then; kul never met la look of kindness, of known n word of pity— could tell what 
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A^ony of mind, what blighted thoughts, what unavaJiing sorrow ti ore involved itt 
that had parting i C' 

t “ Sec,” cried Nicholas eagerly, ns he looked from the coach wirfdow, ** they are 
at the comer of the lane still I And now there’s Kate - poor Kate, whom you said 
you couldn't bear to say good-bye to— waving her handkerchief. Don’t go without 
one gesture of farewell to K.ate I*' ^ 

cannot make it 1” cried his trembling companion, falling back in his seat 
and covering his cyef. “ Do you see her now ? Is she there still ? *' 

'* Yes, yes I ” said Nicholas earnestly. “ There 1 She waves her hand aguin I 
il have answered it for you— and now they are out of sight. Do not give way so 
bitterly, dear friend, don’t. You will meet them all again.” 

Ae whom he thus encouraged, tftised his withered hands and clasped them fer- 
vently together. * 

** In heaven— I humbly pray to God— in heaf/en I ” 

It sounded like the prayer of a broken heart. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


RALPH NICKLEBY, BAFFLED BY HIS NEPHEW IN HIS i!XtE DESIGN, HATCHES 
A SC^^EME OF RETALIATION WHICH ACCIDENT SUGGESTS TO HIM, AND 
TAKES INTO HIS COUNSELS A TRIED AUXILIARY. 

The course which these adventu!‘es shape out for themselves, and imperatively call 
upon the historian to observe, now demands that they shoul(]i revert *^0 the point 
they attained previous to the commencement of tlic last chapter, when Ralph 
Nickle][ 2 y and Arthur Gride were left together in the house where death had so 
suddenly reared his dark and heavy banner. ^ 

With clenched hands, and teeth ground together so firm and tight that no locking 
of the jaws could hare fixed and riveted them more securely, Ra|ph stood, for some 
minutes, in the attitude in which he had last addressed his nephew; breathing 
heavily, but as rigid and motionless in other resipects as if he had been a braz£ 
statue. After a time, he began, by slow degrees, as a man rousing himself from 
heavy slumber, to relax. For a moment he shook his clasped fist towards the door 
by which Nicholal had disappeared : anc^then thrusting it into his breast, as if to 
cepfess by force even this show of passion, turned round and confronted the less 
hardjyisurer, who had no!^ jet risen from the ground. 

The cqwering wretch, who still shook in every limb, and whose few gray hairs 
trembled and quivered on his head with abject dismay, tottered to his feet as he 
met Ralph’s eye, and, shielding his face with both hands, protested, while he crept 
towards ihe door, that if uras no fault of his. * 

* “ Who s£^ it was, manf ” returned Ralph, in a suppressed voice. ** Who said 

" You look^ as if you thought 1 was to blame,” said dSilde,' timidly. 

** Pshkw i ” llalph muttered,^ forcing a laugh. " I bkn^ Jaikn for not living an 
hour longer— one hour longer would have been long enough — 1 blante no ont eke.’^ 
N — n — one else ? ” said Gride. . 

" Nth for this mischance,” replied Ralph. I have an old sooire to dear with 
thaW4hat young fellow who has canied off your mistress; but that has nothing to 
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d6 with his blustering just n#w, for we stfould soon have been quit of him, but for 
this cursed accident." ^ 

There was something^ so unnatural in the calmness with which Ralph Nickkbjfi 
spoke, when coupled with the face, the expression of the features, to which every 
nerve and muscle, as it twitched and throbbed with a spasm whose workings no 
effort could conceal, gave, every instant, some new and frightful aspect— there was 
somethinl so unnatural and ghastly in the flibntrast between his harsh, slow, steady 
;^ice (only altered by a certain halting of the breath which ina4k him pause between 
almost every word like a drunken man bent upon speaking plainly), and these 
evidences of the most intense and violent passions, and the struggle he made t(^ 
keep them under— that if the dead body which lav above, had stood, instead of 
him, before the cowering Gride, it could scared have presented a spectacle which 
would have terrified him more. # 

^ The coa^h," said Ralph, after agime, during which he had struggled like some 
Strong man agtSnst a fit. “ We came in a coach. Is it — waiting? " 

' Gride eladly availed himself of the pretext for going to the window to see. Ralph, 
keeping hk face steadily the other way, tort at his shirt with the hand which he had 
thrust into his breast, (yid muttered in a hoarse whisper : 

Ten thousand pounds ! He said ten thousand I The precise sum paid in but 
yesterday for the two mortgages, and which would liave gone outagain, at heavy 
interest, to-morrow. If^hat house has failed, and he the first to bring the news 1— 
Is the coach there ? " , 

"Yes, yes," said Gride, startled by the fierce tone of the inquiry. ‘*It's here. 
Dear, dear, what a fiery man you are ! " 

" Come here," said Ralph, beckoning to him. •"We mustn't make a show of 
being disturbed. We'll down arm-in-arm." 

" But yoit pinch nfe black and blue," urged Gride. 

Ralph let bim go, impatifhtly, and descending the stairs with his usual and 
heavy tread, got into the coach. Arthur Gride followed. After looking doubtfully 
at Ralph whdl the man asked wliere he was to drive, and finding that he remained 
silent, and expressed no wish upon the subject, Arthur meni(|^ned his own house, 
and thither they proceeded. 

On their way, Ralph sat in the furthest corner with folded arms, and uttered not 
a word. With his chin sunk upon his breast, and his downcast eyes quite hidden 
by the contraction of his knotted brows, he might liave been asleep for any sign of 
consciousness he gave, until the coach stopped, when he raisM bis head, and, 
glancing through the ^indow, inquired uAat place that was. 

" My house," answered the disconsolate Gride, affected perhaps by its loneliness. 
" Oh dear 1 my house." J ^ 

" True*" said Ralph. " I have not observed the way wc came. I should like a 
glass of water. You have that in the house, 1 suppose? " 

" You shall have a glass of— ofianything you like," answered Gride, withaa groan. 
" It’s no use knocking, coachman. Ring the bell I " 

The man rang, and rang, and rang again ; then, knocked until the street re* 
echoed with the sounds; then, listened at the keyhole of the door, ^obody came. 
The house was silent as the grave. 

" Kqjv's this ? " said Ralph, impatiently. ^ 

" Peg is so very deaf," answered Gride, with a look of anxiety and ifarm. " Oh 
dear ! Ring again, coachman. She secs the bell." . , 

Agiiin the maa rang and knocked, and knocked and rang again. Some of the 
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n^l^hbioun threw wp their tiriiMiows, an4 dOled apross^he street to othpr that 
old Gride's housekeeper must have dropped dowo dead. O^ers collected round the 
^acbi and gave vent to various surmises : some held tharshe ha4 fallen asleep ; 
somes that riie had burnt herself to death ; some, that she had got drunk ; and one 
very fat man that she had seen something to eat which had frightened her so much 
(not being used to it) that she had fallen into a fit. This last suggestion particularly 
delighted the bystanders, who cheered H rather uproariously, and were, soma 
difficulty, deterred htm dropping down the area and breaking open the kitchen 
door to ascertain the fact. Nor was this all. Rumours having gone abroad ^ that 
^hur was to be married that morning, very particular inquiries were made after 
the bride, who was held by the majority to be disguised in the person of Mr. Italph 
Nickleby, which gave rise to much jocose indignation at the public appearance of n 
bride in boots and pantaloons, and called forth a great many hoots and groans* 
At length, the two money-lenders obtained shelter in a liouse next door, and, being ^ 
accommodated with a ladder, clambered over the wall of the back-y&d, which was 
not a high one, and descended in safety on the other side. 

I am almost afraid to go in, 1 dedtarc," said Arthur, turning to Rsiph v^hen 
they were alone. " Suppose she should be murdered— lying with }»er brains knodeed 
out by a poker — eh ? " 

^‘Suppose she were," said Ralph. '*1 tell you, I wish such things were more 
common than they are, and more easily done. You may 6|ire and shiver — 1 do 1 " 

He applied himself to a pump in the yard ; and. having taken a deep draught of 
water and'flung a quantity on his head and face, regained his accustomed manner 
and led the way into the house : Gride following close at his heels. 

It was the same dark place as Over : every room dismal and silent as it was wont 
to be, and every ghostly article of furniture in its customapr place. The iron heart 
of the grim old clock, undisturbed by all the noise without, stiff beat heavily within 
its dus^ case ; the tottering presses slunk from the sigftt, as usual, in/ their melan- 
choly comers ; the echoes of footsteps returned the same dreary sound ; the long- 
legged spider paused in his nimble run, and, scared by the sight of i&en in that his 
dull domain, hung qg^otionless on the wall, counterfeiting death until they should 
have passed him by. 

From cellar to ganet went the two usurers, opening every creaking door and 
looking into every deserted room. But no Peg was there. At last they sat them 
down in the apartment which Arthur Gride usually inhabited, to rest after their 
search. * 

c MiThe hag is out, on some preparation*' for your wedding/estivities, I suppose," 
said Ralph, preparing to flmpart. *'See here 1 1 destroy the bond : we shall never 
needn^ow." t 

Gride, who had been peering narrowly about the room, fell, at that# moment, 
upon his knees before*^ large chest, and uttered a terrible yell. 

How now?" said IlSsl||^ looking sternly round. 

• ** Robbe(|^l robbed I" sff^med Arthur Gride. 

Robbed 1 Of money?" 

*'No, no, leo. Worse I Far worse!" 

* * Of What tlfen ? " demanded Ralph. 

** Worse than money, worse thaid money 1" cried the old man, eas^ th^ papers 
out of the chifest, like smne beast tearing up the earth. had bftter Iwst stolen 
monej^-^l my money— I haven't much t Sbe had better have made mo « beg|iir« 
than have done this I " 
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^ ** wh|t?'" said Ralp¥ '* Done feat, you devil's dotard K 

StiQ Gride made no answer, but tote and scratched among the papers, and y0ed 
and screeched like a dena in torment, ^ 

^«Thm is something missing, you say," said Ralph, shaking him furiously by 
the GOllar. “ What is it ? " 

** ftipws, deeds. I am a mined man— lost— lost ! I am robbed, I am ruined I 

• She saw me reading it— reading it of late-*I did very often. She watched me — 

me put it in the box that fitted into this — the box is gcfte — she has stolen it, 

- ^mnation seize her, she has robbed me 1 ” 

. whatf" cried Ralph, on whom a sudden light appeared to break, for his# 
ayes flashed and his frame trembled with agitation as he clutched Gride by his bony 
mrm.. “Of what?" • 

^ ** l^e don’t know what it is ; she can't fed I " shrieked Gride, not heeding the 
•inquiry, “'fh^re’s only one way in«rhich money can be made of it, and that is by 
Asking it to her. Somebody will read it for her, and tell her what to do. She and 
accogiplice will get money for it and be let off besides ; they'll make a mei'it of 
R — say th^ found it — ^knew it — and be evidence against me. The only person it 
lyill &11 upon is — me 1" 

*' Patience 1" said Ralph, clutching him still tighter and eyeing him with a side- 
long look, so fixed and eager as sufficiently to denote that he had some bidden 
purpose in what he was about to say. " Plear reason. She can't have been gone 
long. I'U call the police, po you but give information of what slie lias stol^, and 
they'll lay hands upon her, trust me. H^e — help 1” * 

*'No — no— nol" screamed the old man, putting his liand on Ralph's mouth. 

“ I can't, 1 daren’t." • 

“Help I hWp 1" cried %alph. 

“No, no, no," shrieked the other, stamping on tlie ground with the energy of a 
madman. “ I tell you no. daren't. 1 daren't 1" ^ 

“ Daren't m|^e this robbery public ?" said Ralph. 

“Nol" rejmned Gride, wringing his hands. “ Hush I hush! Not a word of 
this ; not a word ^ust be said. 1 am undone. Whichever way I turn, I am 
undone. I am betrayed. I shall be given up. I shall die in Newgate?” 

With frantic exclamations such as these, and with many others in which fear, 
grief, and rage were strangely blended, the panic-stricken wTctch gradually sub- 
dued his first loud outcry, until it had softened down Tnto a low despairing moan, 
chequered now and then by a howl, as, ofing over such papers Ss were left in tlie 
chest, be discovered some new loss. With very little excuse for departzng(» so* 
abruptly, Ralph left him, and, greatly di^ppointing the fci&rers outside the J^ouse 

* by Aching them Uiere was nothing the matter, got into Ae coach and was ^iveti to 
Ids own home. 

A letter lay on his table. He let it lie there for some tim^, as if he had not the 
cotirage to open it, but at length Bid so and turned dean^ t>ale. • 

'*The worst has happened," he said ; “ the house ha^iiled. I see-n^he rumoui^ 
was abroad in the City last night, and reached the ears of those merchants. WpU 
— wefll" 

He strode violently up and down, the room and stopped again. * 

“Teir thousand pounds I And only lying there for a day— for one day \ How 
many anxious years, how many pinching dajrs and sleepless nights, 'beflire I scraped 
together that ten thousand pounds I Ten thousand pounds I How manjPproud 
painted d^es would have fhwned and smiled^ andf how many spendthrift blodc* ^ 
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heads done me lip-service to my face, and^ursed me their heartsp while 1 turned 
that ten thousand pounds into twenty I While 1 groundr and pinched, and used 
^ese needy borrowers for my pleasure and proht, what smooth-tohgued speeches* 
and courteous looks, and civil letters, they would have given me ! The cant of the 
lying world is, that men like me compass our riches by dissimulation and treachery : 
^ fawning, cringing, and stooping. Why, how many lies, what mean and abject 
evasions, what humbled behaviour frofh upstarts who, but for my mon^, would * 
spurn me aside as thSy do their betters every day, would that ten thousand pounds 
have brought me in ! Grant that I had doubled it— made cent, per cent,— for every 
sovereign told another— there would not be one piece of money in all the heap 
which wouldn't represent ten thousand mean and paltry lies, told— not by the 
money-lender, oh not but by tne money-borrowers— your liberal, thoughtless* 
generous, dashing folks, who wouldn't^lse so mean as to save a sixpence for the 
world!" f, r * 

Striving, as it would seem, to lose part of the bitterness of his regrets in the 
bitterness of these other thoughts, Ralpji continued to pace the room, l^ere was 
less and less of resolution in his manner as his mind gradually reverted tb his loss ; 
at length, dropping into his elbow^hair, and grasping its a'des'so firmly that they 
creaked again, he said : 

^'The time has been when nothing could have moved me like the loss of this 
great ^um— nothing— for births, deaths, marriages, and al^ the events which are of 
interest to most men, have (unless they are connected with gain or loss of money) 
no interest for me. But now, I swear, I mix up with the loss his triumph in telling 
it. If he bad brought it about— I almost feel as if he had— I couldn't hate him 
more. Let me but retaliate updh him, by degrees however slow— let me but begin 
to get the better of him, let me but turn the scale, and I qan bear it." ** 

His meditations were long and deep. They terminated in h» despatching a lett<t 
by Neuman, addressed to Mr. Squeers at die Saracen’s^iead, with instnictions m 
inquire whether he had arrived in town, and, if so, to wait an answer. Newman 
brought back the information that Mr. Squeers had come by mail that morning* 
and had received tl^: letter in bed ; but that he sent his dut)^ and word that he 
would get up and wait upon Mr. Nlckleby directly. 

The interval bet weed the delivery of this message, and the arrival of Mr. Squeers* 
was very short ; but, before lie came, Ralph had suppressed every sign of emotion, 
dnd once more regained the'hard, immovable, inflexible manner which was habitual 
to him, and to which, perhaps, was ascri^able no small part of the influenceVtiich* 
(Over many men of no veiy strong prejudices on the score of nv^rallty, he could exert* 
almost at will. * ^ 

Wey, Mr. Squeers." h&said, welcoming that worthy with his accustomed smiled * 
of which a sharp look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel,*'— how do 

* V 

*• Why, sir," said Mr.^ Seweers, ** I’m pretty wdlil. So’s the family, and so’a the 
'^boys, except, for a sort of rash as is a running through the school* and rather puts 
'em off their feed. But it's a ill wind as blows no good to nobody ; that's what I 
always say wk^n them lads has a wisitation. 'A wisitationi sir, is the.lot of mortality. 
Mortality itself; sir, is a wisitation. The wbrld is chock full of wisitations ; and if 
a boy repines at a wisitation and makes you uncomfortable with his noise* inast 
have his hej^ punched. That’s going according to the scripter* that is." 

*' Squeers," said Ralph, drUy» 

"Sir." 
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** We'll .aiibitl these pre<Sous morsels of morality if you please, and talk of 
business.” 

“With all my heart, sir," rejoined Squeers, " and first let me say 

“First let me say, if you please. Noggs ! ” 

Newman presented himself, when the summons had been twice or thrice repeated, 
and aske^ if his master called. ^ 

.“Idid. Go to your dinner. And go at once. Doyouhq|ir?” 

• “It an’t time,” said Newman, doggedly. 

“ My time is yours, and I say it is,” returned Ralph. 

“You alter it every day,” said Newman. “ It isn’t fair.” 

“You don't keep many cooks, and can easily apologize to them for the trouble,” 
retorted Ralph. “ Begone, sir I ” 

Ralph not only issued this ordc^ in his most peremptory manner, but, under 
^pretence of Tetthing some papers from the little office, saw it obeyed, and, when 
Newman had left the house, chained the door, to prevent the possibility of his 
returainf ^secretly, by means of his latch-k4l|r. 

“ I have reason to suspect that fellow,” said Ralph, when he returned to his own 
Office. “ Therefore, uittil I have thought of the shortest and least troublesome way 
of ruining him, 1 hold it best to keep him at a distance.” 

“ It wouldn't take mu^h to ruin him, I should think,” said Squeers. with a grin. 

“ Perhiips not,” answered Ralph. “ Nor to ruin a great many people whom I 
know. You were going to say — -?** »• 

Ralph’s summary and matter-of-course way of holding up this example and 
throwing out the hint that followed it, had evidently an effect (as doubtless it was 
designed to ^ave) upon Mr. Squeers, who said, after a littlo hesitation and in a 
much more subdued lonc^: 

“ Why, what I was a goiig to say, sir, is that this here business regarding of that 
ungrateful and hard-hearted chap Snawley senior, puts me out of ray wiy, and 
occasions a inlbnveaiency quite unparalleled, besides, as I may say, making, for 
whole weeks together, Mrs. .Squeers a perfect widdor. It's a pleasure to me to act 
with you, of course*” * 

“Of course," said Ralph, drily. 

“Yes, I say of course,” resumed Mr. Squeers, rubbing his knees, “but at the 
same time, when one comes, as I do now, better than two hundred and fifty mile to 
take a afferdavid, it does put a man out a good deal, letting alone«ihe risk.” 

“ And where may the risk be, Mr. Squdfers?” said Ralph, 

“I said letting alonefthe risk,” replied Squeers, evasively.** 

“And I said, where was the risk ? ” • 

“I wasn't complaining, you know, Mr. Nickleby/' Squeers, Upon 

my word 1 never see such a • 

“ I ask you where is the risk?” yepeated ftalph, emphatically. , 

“Where the risk?” returned Squeers, rubbing his kn^ still harder, “Why, it* 
an't necessary to mention— certain subjects is best awoided.. Oh, you\now what 
risk I mean." ^ 

“ How often have I told you,” said Ralph, “ and how often am I«d tell yeu, that 
you run no risk? What have you sworn, or what arc you asked to swear, but that 
at such find such a time a boy was left with you in the name of Smike 4 that be was 
at your school for a given number of years, was lost under such and such (greum- 
8tanoes> is now found, and has been identified by you in such and such keeping. 
This is all trac*-U it not?’* 
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** Yes," rejplied Squeerft, *' that'* att true." * * . 

Well, then/' said Ralph, *'what risk do you run? ^ho swe{f9 to ft Ito 
^wley-— a man whom I have paid much less than I have you ? " 

** He certisdnly did it cheap, did Snawley/' observed Squeer^ 

** He did it cheap 1 ** retorted Ralph, testily, "yes, and he did It weB, and entries 
It off with a hypocritical face and a sa:i^tified air, but you— dsk t ^Wha# do you 
mean by risk? 'Fhe qprtificates are all genuine : Snawley Had another son, he has 
been married twice, his first wife is dead, none but her ghost could tell that nbe 
^Idn't write that letter, none but Snawley himself can tell that this, is not his im) 0, 
and tliat his son is food for worms t The only perjury is Snawlefy's, and 1 fancy he 
is pretty well used to it. Where’s jiour risk ?" 

" Why, you know,” said Squeers, fidgeting in his chair, “if you cot&e to that^ 1 
might say where’s yours?” ^ ^ 

" You might say where's mine I ’* returned Ralph ; " yon may say where's minO. ^ 
1 don't appear in the business— neither do you. All Snawley’S interest is ito stick 
well to the story he has told ; and all Ills risk is# to depart from it in least. 
Talk of your risk in the conspiracy?” 

"1 say.” remonstrated Squeers# looking uneasily around "don’t Call it that^' 
just as a favour, don’t.” 

"Call it what you like.” said Ralph, hrritably, " but attei^d to me. This tale was 
originafly fabricated as a means of annoyance against one who hurt yOuT trade and 
half-cudgeled you to death, and to enable you to obtain repossession Of a half-dead 
drudge, whom you wished to regain, because, while you wreaked your vefigeance 
on him for his share rn the buyness, you knew that the knowlec^e that he was 
again in your power would be the best punishment you could inflic^, upcm yotif 
enemy. Is that so, Mr, Squeers?” ^ « 

" W^, sir,” returned Squeers, almost overpowered ky the determination Which 
Ralph msplayed to make everything tell against him, and by his stern ufiyieldiag 
manner, " in a measure it was.’^ ^ 

" What does that piean ? ” said Ralph. 

" Why, in a measure means,” returned Squeers, " as it may that if wasn’t all 

on my account, because you had some old grudge to satisfy, too.” 

" If 1 had not had,” smdikalph, in no way abashed by the reminder,. " do you 
think I riiould have helped you?” 

Why, no, I don’t suppose you would, l^ueers replied, " I oinly vm&ted that 
point to ^ all square ai^ straight betweefr us.” 

" IJ>w can it ever be'otfterwise? " retorted Ralph, " Except that the a^bunt is 
against ipe, for I spend mof!^ to gratify my hatred, and you pocket it, and gtatify 
ybteis at the some time. You are, at least, as avaricious as you ate reveqgeful-^sQ 
am I. Which is besw off 7 You^ who win moneys and revefige, at the same time 
and by |he same proces^add whor are, at uH •events^ of if not of 

itevenge ; or^I, who ant sure of ipen^ng money in any case, and can bdt win 
hme revenge at last. " 

As Mr. Sqqgers could only answer this proposition by shrugs and sm0as, Ra^ 
bade him be siHnt# mid fhatthful that he wtesso weU ofT; thee^ fktkisg fahi 
moodily upon him, psioceeded to say : • « 

First, that^NichoiaS bad thwarted him in a plan he bud ftMed tbf thW dtsppsid 
' in matsiag^ of a certain young lady, ^d had, in the oonfitsktu aficendant bn :her 
suddesi deaths seemed dad mid beene hm 

SeCoucUy, that by some will or a^tlemnnt*-- certainly bf aboDKl tnihMn^ ift 
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\ WHtiii^, tirtiJfch must coijtalft thd ybung lady's ftamc, and could be, therefore, easily 
selected from^ other# If access to the place where it was deposited wem 
secured— she wds entitled td property^ vdiicli, if the existence of this deed 
be^me known to her, would make her husband (and Ralph represented that 
Nichole Was certain to many her) a rich and prosperous man, and most formidable 

• endmy.^ ^ ^ 

- Thirdly, that tliis deed had befen, with others, stolen froi* one who had himself 

• dbtfrined or concealed it fraudutently, and who feared to take any steps for its 
^ tecovery ; and that he (Ralph) knew the thief. 

To all this Mr. Squeers listened, with greedy ears that devoured every syllable, 
and with his one eye and his mouth wide op^a; marvelling for what special reason 
he was honoured with so much of Ralph’siconfidence, and to what it all tended. 

Now, said Ralph, leaning forward, and placing his hand on Squeers's arm, 

, *' hear the dc&ign which I have conceived, and which I must— I say, must, if I can 
ripen it— have carried into execution. No advantage can be reaped from this deed, 
whate^^ it fs, save by the girl herself, or^er husband ; and the possession of this 
^deed by one or^ther of them is indispensable to any advantage being gained. 

I haVe discovered, beyond the possibility of doubt. I want that deed brought 
here, that I may give the man who brings it fifty pounds in gold, and burn it to 
„ ashes before his face." ^ 

Mr. Sque^, after following with his eye the action of Ralph's hand towards tbo 
fireplace, as if he were at that moment consuming the paper, drew a Idng breathy 
and said : 

Yes ; but who's to bring it ? " a 

“ Nobody, perhaps, for much is to be done before it can be got at," said Ralph. 

“ But if anybody — ^ou f" 

Mr. Squeers's first tokins of consternation, and his flat relinquishment of the 
task, would have staggered most men, if they had not immediately occaltoned an 
utter abandcAment of the proposition. On Ralph they produced not the slightest 
effect. Resuming, when the schoolmaster had quite talked himself out of breath, 
as coolly as if he fiad never been interrupted, Ralph proceeded to expatiate on such 
features of the case as he deemed it most advisable to lay the greatest stress on. 

' These were the age, decrepitude, and weakness tat Mrs. Sllderskew ; the great 
improbability of her having any accomplice or eve* acquaintance ; taking into 
account her secluded liabits, and her long residence in such adiouse as Gride's ; 
the strong reason there was to suppose that the robbery was not the result of a coty- 
certed plan ; otherwise she would have watched an opportunity of cairying off a 
sum of money ; the difificulty she would be placed ui*when she began to tftink on 
what shqhad done, and found herself incumbered with documents of wh^se nature 
she was utterly ignorant ; and the comparative ease with which somebody, with a 
full knowledge of her position obtaining access to hei* and working on h|r fears, if 
necessary, might worm himself into her confidence, an^obtain, under one pretense 
or another, free possession of the deed. To these were added such (ibnsiderattons 
as the constant residence of Mr. Squeers at a long distance from j^ndon, wliicli 
rendered his association with Mrs. Sliderskew a mere masqueradinfr frolic^in which 
nobodjj was likely to recognise him, either at the time or aftorwards ; the impossi- 
WHty 5 Ralph's undertaking the task himself, he being already known to her by 
sight ; and various comments on the uncommon tact and experience oi Mr. ^queers; 
whkh would make his overrea^ing one old woman a mere matter of child's pUy 
imd amusement. In addition to these inlluettces and peisuasioos, Ralph drew,w^ 
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with his utmost skill and power, a vivid picture of the <fcfeat which Nidiolas would 
sustain, should they succeed, in linking himself to abeggai|twhete he expected 
\^d an heiress-oglanced at the immeasurable importance it musf be to a man 
situated as Squeers to preserve such a friend as himself— dwelt on a long train of 
benefits, conferred since their first acquaintance, when he had reported favourably of 
his treatment of a sickly boy who had died under his hands (and whose d«^th was ^ 

very convenient to Ralph and his clients, this he did not soy) — and^nally hinted ^ 

that the fifty pounds might be increased to seventy-five, or, in the eveiit of very , 
great success, even to a hundred. 

^ These arguments at length concluded, Mr. Squeers crossed his legs, uncrossed 
them, scratched his head, rubbed lj|s eye, examined the palms of his hands, and 
bit his nails, and after exhibiting many gther signs of restlessness and indecision, 
asked " whether one hundred pound was the higliest that Mr. Nlckleby could go." 
Being answered in the affirmative, he becamd restless again, andi after some 
thought, and an unsuccessful inquiry “whether he couldn't go another fifty,” 
said he supposed he must try and do tt^ most he could for a friend ] whi^h was 
always his maxim, and therefore he undertook the job. 

“ But how are you to get at the woman? " he said ; “ that's what it is as pufEzlea*^ 
me." 

“I may not get at her at all," replied^. Ralph, “but I'll try. I have hunted 
people in this city before now, who have hJecn belter hid than she ; and I know 
quarters i]%which a guinea or two, carefully spent, will often solve darker riddles 
than this — ay, and keep them close too, if need be I 1 hear my man ringing at the 
door. We may as well part. You had better not come to and fro, but wait till 
you hear from me." ^ 

“ Good 1 " returned Squeers. “ I say I If you shouldn'l' fintj. her ouf you'll pay 
expenses at the Saracen, and something for loss of time 
“• WeK," said Ralph, testily ; “ yes ! You h.ave nothing more to say ? " 

Squeers shaking his head, Ralph accompanied him to the street,- door, and, 
audibly wondering, for the edification of Newman, why it was fastened as if it were 
night, let him in and fiqueers out, and returned to his own room« 

“ Now I" he muttered, “come what come may, for the present I am firfii and 
unshaken. Let me but ret^i^e this one small portion of my loss and disgrace ; let 
me but defeat him in this on^ hope, dear to his heart as I know it must be : let me 
but do this ; and shall be the first link in such a chain, which 1 will wind about 
him, as never man forged yet. " 


CHAPTER LVH 

«. . 4 

HOW RALPt: NICKLEBY S AUXILIARY WENT ABOUT HIS WORK, AND HOW HE 
■ PROSPERED WITH XT. 


It was a dark, wet, gloomy night in autumn, when in an upper room of a 
bouse, situated in an obscure street or rather court near I^mbeth, th^vat, all 
, alone, a one-<i^d man, grotesquely habited, either for lack Of better garments or for 
pvaposS of disguise, in a loose great-coat, with arms half as long again as his owu^ 
^ hnd a capacity of breadth and length which would have admitted of hiS windinig 
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• himsdf in it^i head and all, %ith the utmost ease, aiid without any risk of straiuting 
the old and greasy i|||^*|srial of which it was composed. 

So attired, And in a ^ifece so far removed from his usual haunts and occupalioos* 
and so very poor and wretched in its character, perhaps Mrs. Squcers herself would 
have had some difficulty in recognising her lord ; quickened though her natural 
sagacity doubtless would have been by the afTcciionatc yearnings and impulses of a 
tender wife. JBut Mrs. Squeers’s lord it ; and in a tolerably disconsolate mood 
^ Mrs. Squeers’s lord appeared to be, as, helping himself fr#n a black bottle which 
stood on the table beside him, he cast round the chamber a look, in which very 
slight regard for the objects within view was plainly mingled with some rcgrctl^il 
and impatient recollections of distant scenes and persons. 

There were, certainly, no particular attractions, cither in the room over which the 
glance of Mr. Squeers so discontentedl^wandered. or in the narrow street into 
which it ipiglit have penetrated, 4f he had thought fit to approach the window^ 
' The attic-chamber in which he sat was bare and mean ; the bedstead, and such 
few otjier nr|^les of necessary fiuniture as it contained, were of the commonest 
descripdon, in a most crazy state, and of% most uninviting appearance. The street 
pyyas muddy, diffjt^ ai\4 deserted. Hiiving but one outlet, it was traversed by few 
but the inhabitants at any time ; and the night being one of those on which most 
people are glad to be within doors, it now presented no other signs of lifc^ian the 
. dull’^giimmcring of ix*)r candles from'*fhe dirty windows, and few sonnds but the 
pattering of the rain, and occasionally the heavy closing of some creaking 
door. • 

Mr. Squeers continued to look disconsolately about him, and to listen to these 
noises in profound silence, broken only by the rustling of his large coat, as he now 
and then ifloved his argx to raise his glass to his lijii^^Mr. Squeers continued to do 
this for some time* until the increasing gloom warned him to snult the candle. 
Seeming to be slightly ift»sed by this exertion, he raised his eyes to the ceiling, 
and fixing them upon some uncouth and fantastic figures, traced upon it by the 
wet and damp which had penetrated through the roof, broke into the following 
soliloquy : ^ t 

“ Well, this is a pretty go, is this here !--an uncommon pretty go 1 Here have I 
been, a matter of how many wceks^ hard upon six— ^follcring up this here blessed 
old dowager petty larcener"— Mr. Squeers deliverel' himself of this epithet with 
great difficulty and effort—** and Dotheboys Hall a-t%nning itself regularly to seed 
the while ! That's the worst of ever l^ing in with a owdacioifc chap like that old 
Nickleby. You ne\^ know when he's done with you, and if you're in for a pcni^^, 
you’re in for a pound." * * . 

This remark, perhaps, reminded Mr, Squeers tjj^t ho was in for ^ nundred 
pound at any rate, his countenance relaxed, and he raised lits glass to his mouth 
with an air of greater enjoyment of its contents than be had before evinced. 

“ I never see," soliloquised Mr. Squeers in contimmtlbn, '* I never see nor come 
across such a file as that old Nickleby— never I He's*but of everybijfly’s depth, die 
is. He’s what you may a-call a rasper, is Nickleby. To see how sly and cunning 
he grubbed on, day after day, a-worming and plodding and traqjng and turning 
and twining of hisself about, till he found out where this preciousAlrs. Pdg was hid, 
and oieared the ground for me to work upon— creeping and crawling and gliding, 
like a ugly old, bright-eyfed, stagnation-blooded adder ! All I have made a 

good 'un In our line, but it would have been too limited for him ; his genius would 
have bust^ bonds* aqd poming over eveiy obsUcle, broke down all before i|. 
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Hill it erected itself into a monneyment of*-^vell, III iCiink of tba nsi. and say it 
when conwenient." ^ 

faking a halt in his reflections at this place, Mr, Squeers again put his glass to 
bis lips, and drawing a dirty letter from his pocket, proceeded to con over its con* 
tents with the air of a man who had read it very often, and now refreshed hia 
memory rather in the absence of better amusement than for any specific i^orma- 
tion. 

**The pigs is well," Skid Mr. Squeers, '^the cows is well, and the boys is bobt^.' 
Young Sprouter has been a-winking, has he? I'll wink him when I get back, * 
' Cobbey would persist in sniffing while he was a-eating his dinner, and said that 
the beef was so strong it made him/— Very good, Cobbey, we'll see if we can’t 
make you sniff a little without beelf * Pitcher was took with another fever,'— of 
course he was—' and being fetched by hiS friends, died the day after he got home/ 
of course he did, and out of aggravation ; it's pf rt of a deep4aid sy|tepi. There 
an't another chap in the school but that boy as would have died exactly at the end 
of the quarter : taking it out of me to the very last, and then carrying his ^ite to 
the utmost extremity, ‘ The juniorest Prfmer said he wished he was in Heaven,'— 

I really don't know, I do not know what's to be done with thgt ytfuhg fellow J 
always a<wishing something horrid. He said, once, he wished he was a donkey, 
bccaiis^hen he wouldn't have a father as didn't love him I— pretty wicious that, for 
a child of six 1 " « 

Mr. »Squeers was so much moved by the contemplation of this hardened nature 
in one so ySung, that he angrily put up the letter, and sought, in a new train pf 
ideas, a subject of consolation. 

" It's a long time to have been sMingering in London," he said ; and this is a 
precious hole to come and live in, even if it has been only foj^a week or scf. Still, one 
hundred pound is five boys, and five boys takes a whole year l!h pay one hundred 
pound, a^d there's their keep to be substracted, besidsl. There's nothing lost, 
neither, by one's being here ; because the boys' money comes In just t^ same as if 
I was at home, and Mrs. Squeers she keeps them in order. There’ll pe some lost 
time to make up, of cqurse— there'll be an arrear of flogging as ’ll have to be gone 
through ; still, a couple of days makes that all right, and one don't mind a little 
extra work for one hundred pound. It's pretty nigh the time to wait upon the old 
woman. From what she saia last night, I suspect that if I'm to succeed at all, I 
, shall succeed to-night ; so I'lPhave half a glass more, to wish myself success, and 
put myself in spirit^ Mrs. Squeers, my dear, your health 1 " 

•Leering with his one eye as if the lady* to whom he dranje had been ac^ally 
present, Mr. Squeers— iif his enthusiasm, no doubt— poured out a full glass, and 
emptieait; and as the liquo( was raw spirits, and he-had applied himself to the 
same bottle more than once already, it is not surprising that he found himself, by 
this time, in an extremely cheerful state, and ^ite fpough excited for his purpose, 
What this purpose was,*s(mn appeared ; Tot ^eiPa few turns about the room to 
steady hlmse^, he took the bottle under his arm and the glass in his hand, and 
blowing out the candle as if he purposed being gone some time, stole out upoiii the 
staircase, and qpeping softly to a door opposite bis own, tai^>ed gently at it^ 

** But ^at's tllb use of tapping?" he said, she'll never tear. J suppeum sl^. 
isn't doing anything very particular ; and if ^e is, it don't much matter, tlmt Lsee/! 

With this b^ef preface, Mr. Queers applied hit hand to the latch of the ^Ipofr 
apd thrusting his head into a garret fhr more di^lor^te than that he htd just , 
skiing tliat there wks nobody there^ bnt an old womanf who 
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* a ^ {for althottj^t the weatlSr was still warm, the cvm^ing wfts <phill 7 )i 

walked ia, aid tapp^hji- on the shoulder. 

** Well, my lUdef^SWd Rfr.' Squeors, jocularly. 

Is that you ? " inquired Peg. 

** Ah I it's me, and me's the first person singular, nominative case, agreeing with 
the verb ‘ it's,’ and governed by Squeers understood, as a acorn, a hour ; but when 
• thu h isl^Qunded. the a only is to be used^as a and, q art, a ighway," replied Mr. 
Squeers, quoting at random from the grammar. "At leqtlk if it isn’t, you don’t 
Itnow any better, and if it is, I’ve dope it accidentally.’' 

Delivering this reply in his accustomed tone of voice, in which of course it wq? 
inaudible to Peg, Mr. Squeers drew a stool to the fire, and placing himself over 
against her, and the bottle and glass on the fidbr between them, roared out again, 
very loud : 

i "Well, ipy Slider I” 

I hear you," said Peg, receiving him very graciously. 

" I’ve come' according to promise," roared Squeers. 

" So they used to say in that part of t!lb country I come from,” observed Peg, 
^^mplacently, 1 Ihink oil’s better." 

' " Better than what 7^' roared Squeers, adding some rather strong language in qn 
undertone. 

" No," said Peg, " o4 course not." 

" I never saw such a monster as you are t " muttered Squeers, looking as amiable 
as ho possibly could, the while ; for Peg’s eye was upon him, and she waf chuckling 
fearfully, as though in delight at having made a choice repartee. "Do you see this? 
' this is a bottle," 

" I see it,*’ answered Peg. 

" Welt, arid do yftu /A/f f " bawled Squeers. " This is a glass ? " Peg saw 

that too. • - 

"See here, then," said Squeers, accompanying his remarks with ajJ^ropriate 
action, " I filf the glass from the bottle, and tsay ' your health, Slider,’ and empty 
it ; then I rinse it genteelly with a little dr^, which I’m for^d to throw into the 
fire— hallo i we shall have the chimblcy alight next—fill it again, and hand it over 
to you." 

health,’ said Peg. 

"She understands that, anyways," muttered Squeeft, watching Mrs. Sllderskcw 
as she despatched her portion, and choked and gasped in a most4iwful manner after 
so doing ; " now thei^ let’s have a talk. ^How's the rheumatics 7 " ^ 

Mrs. Sliderskew, with much blinking and chuckling, aIkdVith looks expr«$ivc of 
Jier strong admiration of Mr. Squeers, hisperson^ niani/rs, and conversation, ^plied 
that the iheumaticg were better. 

?? What’s the reason,'^ s^d hfr- %»eers, deriving Ireshftacctiousness from tlio 
bottle ; “ what’s the reason of rheumatics? What do tlmy^ean 7 What^o people 
have ’em for-^eh 7 " • * ‘ 

Mrs. Sliderskew didn’t know, but suggested that it was possibly because they 
couldn't help it, 

"Measles, rheumafe, hooping-cough, fevers, agers, and lumbggcrs," Wd Mr. 
^ueenK "is all philosophy together; that’s wbaj^ it is. The heavenly bodies is 
philosophy, and the earthly bodies is phUosopht. If there's a sopw loose in a 
herivealy- body, that’s philosophy ; arid if there’s a screw loose in a earthly body 
lhaf '8 pbilo^ir too ; or it may be that tMre's a Httle metaphysics in it« 
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but that’s not often. Philosophy's the chap for. me. if a parent ask^ a questicm in 
the classical, commercial, or mathematical line, says I, gij^vely, ' Why, sir, in the 
first place, are you a philosopher?’ — ' No, Mr. Squeers,’ says, * i an't.’ * Then, 
sir,.' says 1, * 1 am sorry for you, for I shan]t be able to explain it.’ Naturally, the 
parent goes away and wishes he was a philosopher, and, equally naturally, thinks 
I’m one.” 

Saying this, qhd a great deal more, trith tipsy profundity and a serio-Amic air, ' 
and keeping his eye !hl the time on Mrs. Sliderskew, who wns unsd^le to hear one 
word, Mr. Squeers concluded by helping himself and passing the' bottle : to whie& 
Peg did becoming reverence. 

“That’s the time of day!" Said’ Mr. Squeers. “You look twenty pound ten 
better than you did."* * 

Again Mrs. Sliderskew chuckled, but modesty forbade her assenting verbally to 
the compliment. ^ ^ ^ » t. 

“Twenty pound ten better," repeated Mr. Squeers, “ than you did that day when 
I first introduced myself— don't you know ? " " ^ 

“Ah 1 " said Peg, shaking her head, ^but you frightened me that day.’* 

“ Did I ? " said 'Squeers ; “well, it was rather a startling ,thin^ for a strangei^lfSiGr 
come and recommend himself by saying that he knew all about you, and what your 
name#ms, and why you were living so quiet here, and what you had boned and 
who you boned it from, wasn't it ? " * 

Peg nodded her head in strong assent. 

“ But I know everything that happens in that way, you see," continued Squeers. 

“ Nothing takes place, of that kind, that I an’t up to entirely. I’m a sort a lawyer, 
Slider, of first-rate standing,' and understanding too ; I’m the intimate friend and' 
conficlental adwiser of pretty nigh every man, woman, p,nd diild thsfi: gets them- 
selves into difficulties by being too nimble with their fingers, l^n " 

Mr. Itqueers’s catalogue of his own merit and accomplishments, which was 
partly the result of a concerted plan between himself and Ralph ^ickleby, and 
flowed, in part, from the black bottle, was here interrupted by Mrs. Slider- 
skew. » % 

“ Hsi, ha, ha ! " she cried, folding her arms and wagging her head; “ and so he 
wasn’t married after all, wa%)’t he— not married after all ? ’’ 

“ No," replied Squeers, “that he wasn’t I " 

“ And a young lover come and carried off the bride, eh ? " said Peg. 

“From under his very nose," replied Queers; “and I'm told the young chap 
tut up rough besides, ^(y>rokc the winders, and forced him4o swaller his wedding 
favor^which nearly chokedj^im." 

“ TclWme all about it agato," cried Peg, with a malicious relish of her old master’s 
defeat, which made her natural hideousnMS something quite fearful; '‘•let’s hear 
it all again, beginning* a^ the beginning nbS^^ui if you’d n^er told me. I^t’s have 
it every {Imrd— now— now-^beginning at the very first, you know, when he went to 
the house tlrat morning ! " * * 

Mr. Squeers, plying Mrs. Sliderskew fi'eely with the liquor, and sustaining himself 
under t^e exeri^n of speaking so loud by frequent applications to it himself, complied . 
with this requeslt by describing the discomfiture of Arthur Gride, ^th such improve- 
ments on the truth as happened^to occur to him, and the ingenious rnypnCion and 
application d which had b^n ve^ instrumental in recommtoding him to her notice 
in the ^ginning of their acquaintance. Mrs. Sliderskew was in an ecstasy of deH^bt, 

, rolling her head about« drawing 'op her skinUy idioulders, and wrinMing.h<»r cad^voit 
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■rous bee int^ ^ many and«such oempifeated forms of nglinecs, «$ ewalcened tlw 
,lmbound6d astonishment and disgust even pf Mr. Squeers. 

* Hes a treacherous pld goat,** said Peg, “and cozened me with ciinning.tric^ 
and iying promises, but never mind — I'm even with him*— I’m even with him.'* 

“ More than even, Slider," returned ^queers ; *' you'd have been even with liim, 
if he’d got marripd ; but with the disappointment besides, you’re a long way 
ahead — ^t ol^sight, Slider, quite out of s|ght. And that reminda me,'’ he added. 

, h&nding her the glass, * ‘ if you want me to give you my «|:>inioh of them deeds, 

' and tell you what you’d better keep and w'hat you'd better burn, why, now's your 
time. Slider." 

“ lliere an’t no huny for that," said Peg, with several Icnowing looks and winks. 

“Oh I very well I" observed Squeers, “ it dhn’t matter to me ; you asked 
you know. I shouldn't charge you nothing, being n friend. You're the best judge 
► of course, Ijut^ou're a bold womai^ Slider — that's all." 

: “ How do you mean, bol#?" said Peg. 

“ W^, I only mean that if it was me, I wouldn't keep pai)ers as might hang me, 
littering about when they might be turned kiio money— them as wasn't useful madd 
ii||l||jj|(ay with, aiidsfliei^ as was, laid by somewheres, safe; that’s all," returned 
Squeers ; “ but everybody's the best judge of their own affairs. All I say is, Slider, 
/'wouldn’t .do it." 

“ Come," said Peg, gthen you shall sec 'em.” 

don’t want to see 'em," replied Squeers, affecting to be out of humour, “don’t 
talk as if it was a treat. Show 'em to somebody else, and take their ad^^cc." 

Mr. Sqtteers would, very likely, have carried on the farce of being offended a 
little longer, if Mrs. Sliderskew, in her anxiety toercstorc Iicrself to her former high 
lx>sitlon in Kis good graces, had not become so extremely affectionate that ho stood 
at some'^sk of bcinj^ smothered by her caresses. Repressing, with as good a gmee 
as possible, these little farftliarities — for which, there is reason to believe, the Ijlack 
bottle was a^east as much to blame as any constitutional infirmity on the pari of 
Mrs. Slidersicew— he protested that he had only been joking ; and, in proof of his 
unimpaired good humour, that he was ready to examine th(^ deeds at once, if, by 
so doing, he could afford any satisfaction or relief of mmd to his fair friend. 

“And now you’re up, my Slider," bawled Squeers^ as she rose to fetch them, 
“ bolt the door." * 

Peg trotted to the door, and after fumbling at the b^lt, crept to the other end of 
the room, and from beneath the coals which filled the bottonf of the cupboard, 
drew forth a’small d^l box. Having paced this on the floor at Squeers’s feet, s^c 
brought, from under, the pillow of her bed, a small keyP with which she signed to 
that gentleman to open it. Mr. Squeers, who eagerly followed^ hfr every 
motion, .lost no lime in olJeying this hint ; and, throwing back the lid, gazed with 
rapture on the documents which lay. ^ • 

“Now you see," said Peg, krlfeeling down on the ^of beside him, staying 
his impatient hand ; “ what’s of no use wc’H burn ; w’Ait we can get money by 
we’ll keep ; and if there’s any we could get him into trouble by, and ffet and waste 
away his heart to shreds, those we'll take particular care of ; for s what I want 
to do, and what I hop«d to do when I left him." • • 

“ I thought," said Squeers, “that you didn't bear him any particular good-will. 
But, 1 say, why didn’t you take some money besildes?" 

“ Some whati^'* asked Peg. 

** Some money," roared Squeers. “ I do beUevc the woman hears rad, and wants 
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to make me break a weasel, so that ahe^may liam' tie pleasure el^nursintt me. 
Some money, Sllder-^money I r>> 

Why, what a man you are to ask 1 ” cried Peg, with some coiWempt. |f 1 
had taken money from Arthur Gride, he*d have scoured the whole earth to find me 
— ay, and he'd have smelt it out, and raked it up, somehow, if 1 had buried h at 
the bottom of the deepest well in England. No, no i I knew better than that. I 
took what 1 thought his secrets were hidin : and them he couldn't «^rd to mah^ 
public, let ’em be wdl-th ever so much money. He's an old dOg| a sly, old,, 
cunning, thankless dog 1 He first starved, and then tricked me ; and If I could, 
)t*d kill him.” 

"All right, and very laudable,” said Squeers. "But, first and foremost, Sljfder, 
bum the box. You should never fteep things as may lead to discovery—always 
mind that. So while you pull it to plec^ (which you can easily do, tor it’s very old 
and rickety) and bum it in little bits, I'll look over the papers and tdkyou what they 
are.” 

Peg expressing her acquiescence in this arrangement, Mr. Squeers tuified the 
box bottom upwards, and tumbling the Contents upon the floor, handed if tq her ; 
the destruction of the box bdng an extemporary device for eagagifig her attentioi^ 
in case it should prove desirable to distract it from his own proceedings. 

"There ! ” said Squeers ; "you poke the pieces between the bars, and'make up a 
good fire, and I'll read the while— let me see — ^let me see.” •And taking the candle 
down besjde him, Mr. Squeers, with great eagerness and a cunning grin over- 
spreading nis face, entered upon his task of examination. 

If the old woman had not been very deaf, she must have heard, when she last 
went to the door, the breathing df two persons close behind it : and if those two 
persons had been unacquainted with her infirmity they mirt pipbably fiave chosen 
that moment either for presenting themselves or taking to flight. But, knowing 
with wh^ they had to deal, they remained quite still, and now, not only appeared 
unobserved at the door— which was not bolted, for the bolt had no basj^but warily, 
and with noiseless footsteps, advanced into the room. 

As they stole farther and farther in by slight and scarcely perceptible degrees, 
and with such caution that they scarcely seemed to breathe, theoldhagandSqueersj 
little dreaming of any such Invasion, and utterly unconscious of there being any 
soul near but themselves, were busily occupied with their tasks. The old woman, 
with her wrinkled face close to the bars of the stove, puffing at the dull embers 
which had not yet caught the wood— Squqprs stooping down to the candle, which 
brought out the full uglipe^ of his face, as the light of the fire did that of his com- 
panionirboth intently engaged, and wearing faces of exultation which contrasted 
strongly with the anxious low o^ those behind, who toqk advantage of the slightest 
sound to cover their advance, and, almost before they had moved on inch* and all 
was silent, stopped agafn— this, with the laif^bare room, damp walls, and flickering 
doubtful llJsht, combined to ^orm a scene which tne most careless and indifterent 
spectator (cotld any have been present) could scarcely have failed to derive some 
interest from, 'and would not readily have forgotten. 

Of the stealtBYcomers, Frank Cheeryble was one, and Newptaq ^oggs the other. 
Newman*had c&ght up, by the rusty noszlei, an old pair^o^ befiows, which were 
just undergoing a flourish in the a^ preparatory to a descent upon the head of My, 

’ Squeers, whentFrank, with an earnest gesture, stayed his taking afioth^ 

step la ^vance, came so close behind the schoolmaster that« leaning slightly 
jmrfUTd/he could plainly distinguish the writing ^hich he held up tb 
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:Mr, SqueAg, »ot beinp renltoltablt eroilite* appeared to be considerably po*zl«l 
by this first prize, which |iras ih an eosproisiBg Jjand, and not very legible except to 
a practised eye, t Having tried it by reading firom left to right, and from right 1% 
left, and finding it equally clear both wagpi he tnmed it upside down with no better 
success. 

*' Ha, ha^ hal *' chudded Peg. who, on her hnees before the fire, was feeding it 
’ wl^ ffflgi^ta of the box, and grimUng in viost devilish exultation. What's that 
>iimtin|; about, eh?" • 

'* Nothing particular," replied Squeers, tossing it towards her. It's only an 
old le^e, as well as I can make out. Ihrow it in the fire." 

Mrs. Sliderskew complied, and inquired what tfae next one was. 

*^This," said ^queers, " is a bundle of oveiMiA acceptances and renewed bills of 
she or eight young gentlemen, but they're aA M.P.’8. so it's of no use to anybody. 
ll^Fow it in the^re I " a 

Peg did as she was bidden, and waited for the next. 

*' Thi&" said Squeers, seems to be some deed of sale of the right of presenta- 
tion to ^ rectory of Purcchurch, in the Ihlley of Cashup. Take care of that, 
t|||j|pr<-literally Goer's sake. It'll fetdi a price at the Auction Mart." 

" What’s the next ? " inquired Peg. 

“ Why, this," said Squeers, “ seems, from the two letters that's with it, to he a 
bond from a curate down in the country, to pay half-a>year's wages of forty pound 
for borrowing twenty. Take care of that, for if he don't pay it, bis bishop will very 
soon be down upon him. We know what the camel and the needle’s cyameans— 
no man as can't live upon his income, whatever it is, must expect to go to heaven 
at any price-^it's very odd ; 1 don't see anything ItAe it yet." 

“ What’s the matter ? "^id Peg. 

" Nothing," replied Squeers, ** only I’m looking for " 

Newman raised the belloAs again. Once more, Frank, by a rapid motiqg of his 
arm, unaccon^anied by any noise, checked him in his purpose. 

Here you are," said Squeers, '* bonds—take care of them. Warrant of attorney 
—take care of that.. Two cognovits— take care of them, Leage and release— burn 
that. Ah 1 ' Madeline Bray— come of age or marry— the said Madeline ’—Here, 
bum that I* , 

Eagerly throwing towards the old woman a parchment that ho caught up for the 
purpose, Squeers, as she turned her head, thmst into fhe breast of his large coat, 
the deed in which these words had caijjfht his eye, and burst'into a shout of 

triumph. • • 

" Fve got it I " said Squeers, •• I've got it I Hurralf I The plan was ^good 
one though the chance was desperate, and the day’s ou/own at last I " • 

Peg demanded wbat he laughed at, but no answer was returned. Newman’s 
onn could no longer be restrained ; the l^^ws, descending hcaVily, and with unerring 
aim, on the very centre of Mr. Sqtieers^ii head, felled hii^Uf the floor, and stretched 
him on it flat and senseless. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

IN WHICH ONB SCENE OF THIS HISTORY 1$ CLOSED. 

Dividing the distance into two days' journey, in order that his cham might 
sustain the less exhaustion and fatigue^from travelling so far, Nicholas, S. the end * 
of the second day frdin their leaving home, found himself within a very few miles^of 
the spot where the happiest years of his life had been passed, and which, while h 
«filled his mind with pleasant and peaceful thoughts, brought back many painful 
and vivid recollections of the circumstances in which he and his had wand^ed forth 
from their old home, cast upon thorough world and the mercy of strangers. 

It needed no such reflections as t&ose which the memory of old days, and 
wanderings among scenes where our childhood has been passed, u^a]^y awaken in« 
the most insensible minds, to soften the heart of Nicholas, and render him more' 
than usually mindful of his drooping friend. By night and day, at all dmes and 
seasons ; always watchful, attentive, %nd solicitous, and never varying in tlie 
discliarge of his self-imposed duty to one so friendless an^ helpless as he whjjgg^ 
sands of life were now fast running out and dwindling rapidly away ; he was ever at 
his side. He never left him. To encourage and animate him, administer to his 
wants, support and cheer him to the utmost of his power, vas now his constant and 
unceasing occupation. 

They procured a humble lodging in a small farm-house, surrounded by meadows, 
where Nicholas had often revelled when a child with a troop of merry schoolfellows ; 
and here they took up their resti' 

At first Smike was strong enough to walk about, for ^hort dislantes at a time, 
with no other support or aid than that which Nicholas could*aiford him. At this 
time n^hing appeared to interest him so much as visiting those places which had 
been most familiar to his friend in bygone days. Yielding to this fancy, and 
pleased to find that its indulgence beguiled the sick boy of many ted&us hours, and 
never failed to afford him matter for thought and conversation ^fterwards, Nicholas 
made such spots the scenes of their daily rambles ; driving him from place to place 
in a little pony-chair, and supporting him on his arm while they walked slowly 
among these old haunts, or lingered in the sunlight to take long parting looks of 
those which were most quiCt and beautiful. 

It was on such occasions os these, ths^ Nicholas, yielding almost unconsciously 
Jo the interest of old associations, ^vould point out some tre^ that he had climbed a 
hundred times, to look*at*the young birds in their nest ; and the branch from which 
he .usec^ to shout to little stood below, terrifled at the height he Imd 

gained, yet urging him higher still by the intensity of her admiration. There 
was the bid house tC>o. which they woul^pass every day, looking up at the tiny 
wbdowethrough which *the sun used to stream *;n and wake him on the summer 
^momings-^hey were all rommer mondi^ then— and (limbing up the garden-waU 
apd looking over, Nicholas could see the very rose-bush which had come, a present 
to Kate. froi;)^some little lover, and she had i^nted with her own hands. There 
the hedgerows, where the brother and sister ha4»^ often gathered Wild 
flowers together, and the green fields and shady paths where they ba(Uso oft^ 
strayed, l^iere wiUii^ot a lane, a brook, or copse, or cottage hear, with which 
SomesMdish event was not entered, and back it came upon the mnid«-ns emta 
of childhood do-nothing in Itself: pexhs^ awordi a laugh^ a some 
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"iUtress, a passing thought $r fear : and'yet more strongly and dUtlnctly maihed, 
and better remembered.^an the hardest trials or severest sorrows of a year ago. 

One of these expeditions led them through tlie churchyard where was his faihcr‘a 
grave. ** Even here,” said Nicholas, spftly, **we used to loiter befoie we knew 
what death was, and when we little thought whose ashes would lest beneath ; and, 

^ wondering at the silence, sit down to rest and speak below our breath. Once 
Kgte viras lost,%nd after an hour of fruitltas search, they found her, fast a'-lccp, 
lender that tree which shades my father's grave. He was veiy^fond of her, and saj<l 
when he took her up in his arms, stiU sleeping, that whenever he died he would 
wish to be buried where his dear little child had laid her head. You see his wisl> 
was not forgotten." 

Nothing more passed at that time, but that nifht, as Nicholas sat beside his bed, 
Smike started from what had seemed to bA slumber, and laying his hand in Iiis, 
grayed, as the |^ars coursed down his fa^, that he would make him one solemn 
promise. 

** Wh^ is that ? " said Nicholas, kindly. '* If I can icdcem it, or hope to do so, 
you know*l will." • 

am sure yoifwill,; was the reply. ** Promise me that when I die, T shall be 
buried near — as near as they can make my grave—to the tree wc saw to-day." 

Nicholas gave the promise ; he had few words to give it in, but they were solemn 
and earnest. His poor friend kept his hand in his, and turned as if to sleep. But 
there were stifled sobs ; and the hand was pressed more than once, or^^twicc, or 
thrice, before he sank to rest and slowly loosed his hold. 

In a fortnight's time he became too ill to move about. Once or twice, Nicholas 
drove him out, propped up with pillows ; but the friotion of the chaise was painful 
to him, and*brought on ^ts of fainting, which, in his weakened state, were dan- 
gerous. There was an old couch in the house, which was his favourite resting-place 
by day; when the sun shonf, and the weather was warm, Nicholas had this heeled 
into a little or^ard which was close at hand, and his charge being ^\ell wrapped up 
and carried out to it, they used to sit there sometimes for hours together. 

It was on one of ^ese occasions that a circumstance took place, which Nicholas, 
at the time, thoroughly believed to be the mere delusion of an imagination affected 
by disease ; but which he had, afterwards, too good rejj^ou to know was of real and 
actual occurrence. 

He had brought Smike out in his arms— poor fellow f a child might have carrioil 
him then — to see the sunset, and, having arranged his couch, hfid taken Iiis scat 
beside it. He had beqp watching the whole of the night before, and being greatl)^ 
fatigued both in mind and body, gradually fell asleep. * t 

He could not have closed his eyes five minutes, ^en he was awakeged l)y a 
scream, a«d starting up in that kind of terror which affects a person suddenly 
roused, saw, to his great astonishment, |hat his charge had ^ggled into a sitting 
posture, and vrith eyes almost starting from their sockel|, dbld dew standisg on his 
forehead, and in a fit of trembling which quite convulst# his frame, vfp c*\llii)g Icf 

him for help. • 

"Good Heaven, what is this?" said Nicholas, bending over him# “ Be calm ; 

you have been dreamingito 

" No,w. no I" cried Smike, clinging to him. " Hold me tight. Von t let me 
go. Thcte— there— behind the tree." * I 

Nkshqlak ftdlowcd his eyes, which virete directed to some distance b^d tLte chair 
from which he himself had Just risen. But there was nothing there. 
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"This is nothing bat your fmeyi'* he os lie str6^ tocdmposg hint ; '^n^hiii^ 
else, indeed/* x 

o “ I know better. I saw as plain as I see now," was Ihe aifswer. *** Oh t say you'll 
keep me with you-«8wear you won't leave ine, for an instant t '* 

Do 1 ever leave you ? " returned Nicholas. ** Lie down agaiii‘^hete I Vou see 
I’m h^. Now, tell me—what was It ?** u 

*' Do you remember," said Smike, i#8 low Voice, and glancing ilarfully drouftd, 
*'do you rememb^ my teUing you of ihe hian who first todk^ nth to the 
school?" 

V Yes, surely,** 

" 1 raised my eyes, just now, towds that tree~*that one with thd thick tiunk— * 
and there, with his eyes fixed on ms, he stood 1" 

*' Only reflect for one moment," said*Nicholaii. ** Granting, fdr aft instant, that- 
it's likely he is alive and wandering about ahonely place Hke this^s(yfar remove#' 
from the public road, do you think that at this distance of time you could possibly 
know that man again ^ ^ 

"Anywhere— in any dress," returned SiUike ; *‘but, just now, h6 stoSd leaning 
upon his stick and looking at me, exactly as 1 told you I remembered him. 
dusty with walking, and poorly dressed— 1 think his clothes were ragged— but 
directly I saw him. the wet night, his face when he left me, the parlour I was left 
in, and the people that were there, all seemed to come l/hck together. When he 
knew I him, he looked frightened ; for be started, and shrunk away. 1 hav^ 
thought of him by day, and dreamt of him by night. He looked in my sleep, 
when I was quite a little child, and has looked in my sleep ever since, as he did 
Just now." * 

Nicholas, endeavoured, by every persuasion and argument could think of, to 
convince the terrified creature that his imagination had^deceived him, and that this 
close re^mblance between the creation of his dreams and the man he supposed he 
had seen was butvi proof of it ; but all in vain. When he could persuade him to 
remain, for a feW moments, in the care of the people to whom the houSe belonged, 
he instituted a strief inquiry whether any stranger had been ceen, and searched 
himself behind the tree, and through the orchard, and upon the land immediately 
adjoining, and in every plac( near, where it was possible for a man to lie concealed ; 
but all in vain. Satisfied jhat he was right in his original conjecture, he applied 
himself to calming the fears of Smike, which, after some time, he partially sue- 
.jcceded in doing, though not in removiqe the impression upon his mind ; for he 
fttill declared, again aqd again in the most solemn and fervid manner, that he had 
.postigely seen what he ha(^ described, and that ftothing could ever remove liis eon* 
viction of its reality. • 

And now Nicholas began to see that hope Was gone, and that, upon the partner 
of his poverty, and tfie sharer of his bet^-fortune, the world was closing, ihst. 
There Wfts little pain, uttla uneasiness^ there was no lallyingy no efItM, Ao 
Struggle fordife. He was and wasted to the last degiV» ; hlS voice hadeuAk 
so>low, that he could scarcely be heard to speak. Nature was thoroughly adhauitedi 
and he had kia him down to die. 

On a'fene mira autumn day, whjm all was tranquil andnd peace : wfAmipi soft 
sriireet air crept in at the open window of the quiet rbom, and not a stAitid;^ heayd 
but the gentle rustling of the leaves : Nicholas sat in hU okt ptaee 
mad kxftw that the time was nearly come. So Very still it was, that, «Ad 

_ then, he bent down bis ear to listen foV the bxeadnog of him 
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■nturtt biissdfthat Ufe waAtiU than, 'and that he had not faScn into that dCQp 
slumber from which oni^arth there is tio waking. 

While he waf thus employed, the closed eyes opened, and ou the pale face thelh 
came a placid smile. • 

"That's well T* said Nicholas. "The steep has done you good.” 

^ "I bswe liad such pleasant dreams/’ was the answer. "Such pleasant, happy 
dieams r ^ 

. "Of what?” said Nicholas. 

The dying boy turned towards him, and, putting his arm about his neck, made 
answer, "1 shall soon be there 1” 

After a short silence, be spoke again* ^ 

" i am not afraid to die,” he said. " I am qofie contented. 1 almost think that 
if I could rise from this bed quite well,'! wwld not wish to do so now. You have 
^so often told me we shall meet agaiif— so very often lately, ,'ind now I feet the truth 
of that so strongly — that I can even bear to part 'from you.” 

The trembling voice and tearful eye, ^d the closer grasp of the arm which 
accompafted th<^ latter words, showed how they filled the speaker's heart ; nor 
there wanting indicationa of how deeply they had touched the heart of him to 
whom they were addressed. 

"You say well,” returned Nicholas at length, "and comfort me very much, dear 
fellow. Let me hear ydk say you are happy, if you can.” 

"Let me tell you something first. 1 should not have a secret from gou* You 
would not blame me, at a time like this, I know.” 

" / blame you I” exclaimed Nicholas. 

"lam suj^e you would not. You asked me wh*t was so clianged, and->and sat 
so much alone, Sh^l I fell you why ? ” 

"Not if it pains you,”^d Nicholas. "I only asked that 1 might irTake you 
happier, if I could.” 

" I know— 4 felt that, at the time.” He drew his friend closet: to him. "You 
will forgive me ,* 1 could not help it, but though I would have died to make her 
happy, it broke m^ heart to see-d know he loves her dearly^h I who could find 
that out so soon as 1 1” 

The words which followed were feebly and faintly fttered, and broken by long 
pauses ; but, from them, Nicholas learnt, for the first tjpe, that the dying boy. with 
all th^ ardour of a nature concentrated on one absorbing, hoi^ele^, secret passion, 
loved his sister Kate. • 

He bad procured a lock of her hair, which hung on h|| breast, folded in one d? 
two slight ribands she .bad worn. He prayed that, when he was dead, Nicholas 
would take it off, so that no eyes but his might see it, find then when he Whs laid in 
his oolfht* and about to be placed in the earth, he would j^ang it round his neck 
again, that it might rest with hin^ grave. ^ 

Upon bis km^ Nicholas gave him thin pledge, and g|Dtrased again ibaAie shodld 
rest ia the he had pointed out. they embraced, and kissed eachfiother on the 
ehedc. ^ 

" Now," he mumured, "I am happy.” ^ 

He fell into a slighfVumber, and waking, smiled as^ before ; fh«i spoke of 
beautifiS gardens, which he said stretched out before him, and Wore hlled with 
figures of men, women, and many diildren, all with light upon thev fiices ; then, 
whispered it was ^en— and so died. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE PLOTS BEOm TO FAIL, AND OOUBfS AND DANGERS TO DISTURB TtiH 

PLOTTER. 

Ralph sat alone, in the solitary room w)|pre he was accustomed to t|jke meals, 
and to sit of nights wlvn no profitable occupation called him abroad. Before hiti 
was an untasted breakfast, and near to where his fingers beat restlessly upon the* 
t^ble, lay his watch. It was long past the time at which, for maUy years, he had 
put it in his pocket and gone with measured steps downstairs to the business of 
the day, but he took as little' heed its monotonous warning, as of the meat and 
drink before him, and remained with hit h^ resting on one hand, and his eyes 
fixed moodily on the ground. * 

This departure from his regular and constant habit, in one so regular and un- 
varying in all that appertained to the daily pursuit of riches, would almost of itself 
have told that the usurer was not well, f That he laboured under some ipSntal or 
bodily indisposition, and that U was one of no slight kind Sff to^siffect a man lUm 
him, was sufficiently shown by his haggard face, jaded air, and hollow languid e)l$: 
which he raised at last with a start and a hasty glance around him, as one who 
suddenly awakes from sleep, and cannot immediately recc^ise the place in which 
he finds himself. 

WhatTb this," he said, ‘*that hangs over me, and I cannot shake off? I have 
never pampered myself, and should not be ill. 1 have never moped, and pined, and 
yielded to fancies ; but what ra^sa man do, without rest ? " 

He pressed his hand upon his forehead. ^ • 

Night after night comes and goes, and I have no rest. If ^ sleep, what rest is 
lliat-which is disturbed by constant dreams of the sants detested faces crowding 
round me — of the same detested people, in every variety of action, mingling with 
all I say and do, and always to iny defeat ? Waking, what rest have^I, constantly 
haunted by this hca^^v shadow of— I know not what —which is its worst character ! 
I must have rest. One night's unbroken rest, and 1 should be a^nan again." 

Pushing the tabic from him while he spoke, as though he loathed the sight of 
food, he encountered the wat^h : the hands of which, were almost upon noon. 

‘‘This is strange I" he saiR, “noon, and Noggs not here ! what drunken brawi 
keeps him away?* I would give sornethir^ now — something in money, even after 
tbat dreadful loss— if he had stabbed a man in a tavern scuffle, or broken into a 
house, 'x>r picked a pockdt, %r done anything that would send him abroad, with an 
iron rii^ ypon his leg, and rf^ me of him. Better still, if I could throw temptation 
in his way, and lure him on to rob me. He should be welcome to what h^ todk, so 
1 brought the law upoirhim ; for he is a tT^itpTi I swear I How, or when, or where 
I don't kw>w, though I suspect." • 

«< After waitij|g for another ikif-hour, he despatched the woman who kept bis house 
to Newman's lodgings, to inquire if be were ill, and why he had not come or sent. 
She brought b|pk answer that he had not been home all night, and that no one 
could tell her anf;thing about him. ^ 

But there is a gentleman, sir," she said, ** below, who was standing at t]^e door 
when I came ip, and he says 

What says he?" demanded Ralph, turxdng angtfiy apon her, ** ^ told you I 
would see nobody." 
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“He says.'* feplied the Wiman» abashed by hia harshness, “that hecconeson 
very particular business which admits of no excuse; and I thought perhaps it inieht 
be about 

“About what, in the devil*s name?” «aid Ralph. spy and speculate on 

people's business with me, do you?” 

^ Dear^ no, sir I I saw you were anxious, and thought it might be about 
M« HoggS ; iHht’s all." 0 

. “Saw I was anxious I” muttered Ralph ; “they all watclPme now. Where is 
Ibis person ? You did not say I was not down yet, I hope ? ’* 

The woman replied that he was in the little office, and that she had said he;> 
master was epgaged, but she would take the m^age. 

“ WeU,” said Ralph, “ I'll see him. Go vou to your kitchen, and keep there,— 
do you mind me ? ” ^ » 

^ Glad to be wleased, the woman Quickly disappeared. Collecting himself, and 
assuming as much of his accustomed manner as l\U utmost resolution could 
summon* Ralph descended the stairs. After pausing for n few moments, with his 
band u^ the lock, he entered Newmaifs room, and confronted Mr. Charles 
< ^frwe ryble. • 

Of all men alive, this was one of the last he w^ould have wished to meet at any 
time ; but. now, that he recognised in him only the patron and protector of Nicholas, 
he would rather have sefti a spectre. One beneheial effect, however, tlie encounter 
had upon him. It instantly roused all his dormant energies ; rckiiu^pd in his 
breast the passions that, for many years, had found an improving home there ; 
called up all his wrath, hatred, and malice ; restored Ihe sneer to his lip, and the 
scowl to his brow ; and made him again, in all outward appearance, the same Ralph 
Nickleby whom so ni^ny bad bitter cause to remembesr. 

“Humph!” said &lph, fusing at the door. “This is an^unexpected favour. 

“An unwel^nie one,” said brother Charles ; “an unwelcome one, I know.” 

“ Men say you are truth itself, sir,” replied Ralph. “ You speak truth now, at 
all events, and m ^oi contradict you. The favour is, at leasts as unwelcome as it 
is unexpected. 1 can scarcely say more 1 ” 

“ Plainly, sir — began brother Charles. ^ 

“ Plainly, sir,” interrupted Ralph, “ 1 Wish this conference to 1 }e a short one, and 
to end where it begins. I guess the subject upon whidh you are about to speak, 
and ru not hear you. You like plainnes^ 1 believe,— there it is. ^Hcre is*the door 
as you see. Our w.!)^ lies in. very different directions. Take yours, I beg of you» 
and leave me to pursue mine in quiet.” ^ ^ 

“ In quiet I ” repeated brother Charles, mildly, and booking at him witl} More of 
pity than teproach. “ To pursue his way in quiet I ” 

“ You will scarcely remain in my hqpM, I presume, sir, hgainst my will,” said 
Ralph ; “ or you can scarcely ho^ to make an impressjon^upon a man who closes 
his ears to all that you can say, and is firmly and resolidely determined^ not to bear 
you.” 

“Mr. Nickleby, sir,” retained brother Charles: no less mildly thsn before, 
finnly too, “ I come hes* against my will— sorely and grievously ^kgainst 'hiy will. 
I have never been in this house before; and, to speak my mind, sir. 1 don't feel at 
home or easy in it, and have no wish ever to be twre again. You dqfnot guess the 
subject on which I come to speak to you ; you do not indeed. I am sure af that, 
^or your manner would be a very different one/^ 
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Raluh glanced keenly at him, but the clear eye open cotrtttnajiM rf tl» 
lioi'iPAt old merchant underwent no change of expression, a|^d met his look without 

r^l^‘rve, 

•* Shall t go on ? " said Mr, Chceryble. • 

"Oh, by all m^ans, if youpl»?ase," returned Ralph, drily. ''Here are walls to 
speak to, sir, a desk, anrl two stools— most attentive auditors, and certi^ not to ^ 
interrupt you. Co on, I beg ; make house yours, and perhapi^by Ifce timjal 
reiiirn from my walk.%oii will have finished what you have to say, and will yield 


me up possession again." 

< So Kiying, !i ^ Inittoncd his coat, and turning Into the passage, took down his hat. 

'I h-' oM jLA-tulfMvm followed, and ^ about to speak, when Ralph wMked .him off 
and said ; 

'• Not .1 \\urtl. T U'll you, sir, not a word. Virtuous as you are, you are not an 
n'l"-' 1 yt, to apponr in houses whether tfiey will or no, and p(Sur*yottr speech 
lilt j uJl'^ illii)'' e ;rs. Pro.ich to the vv'alls I tell yon — not to me I" 

"i run no nugel. Heaven knows," r^iirncd brother Charles, shaking lys head, 

" but }in rn ing and imperfect man ; nevertheless, there is one quality whi(?h all men 
liavi', in otnnmoii with the nngi'ls, blessed opportnnitie.s of OKerci^ng, if they wiflWF*’ 
inorev U is an I'rrund «>( mercy that brings me hen?. Pniy, let me discharge it." 

“ 1 show no rtvincy," rctortcil Ralph, with a triumphant smile, "and I ask none, 
j-kv'k no uv'ivy fioni me, str, in behalf of the fellow who ^las imposed upon your 
chfldish c, 5 «du!Ji>, but Ul him expecrihu worst that I can do." 

" th ask uuTcy at your hands !’* exclaimed the old merchant, warmly, ** ask, it 
at his, sir, ask it at his. If yon will not hear mo, now, when you may, hear me 
wIn n you must, or niuicipate wli^t I would siy, and take measures to prevent our 
cvi'r uirriing again. Your nephew is a noble lad, sir, an kone|t. noble kd. What 
y<.'i 'uo, Afr. Nickloby, f will not .say, but what you haw done, I know. Now, sir, 
wli.-ii yoji go uhont the business in which you have been recently engaged, and find 
ii ilidioMli <jl' pursuing, come to me and my brother Ned, and Tim Lj^kinwater, sir, 
ami \vt.' 11 explain it for you - and come soon, or it may be too late, and you may 
have ii cxpLiincd witk a liiilo more roughness, and a little less delicacy — and never 
fuMM't, sir, that 1 caino lici'e this momiug, in mercy to you, and am still ready to 
talk to you in the sanv' spiii^.’* 

W'lili iliesc wortls, uttered with great emphasis and emotion, brother Charles put 
on hl-s broad -briumtod hat, llnd, passing Ralph Nickleby without any other remark, 
trotted mruhlv into the .street, Ralph kyked after him, but neither moved nor 
lor time ; vvjicn he broke what almost seemed thcisilence of stupefaction 
by a s|^rnfal laugh. ^ 

" riiis# ’ h« said, " from its wildness, should bo another of those dreams that have 


s»> bioken my rest of late. In rncrcy to me 1— Pho 1 The old simpletoif has gone 

«\Uhoit|^h he expressed l^nself in this derisive find contemptuous manner, it was 
plain that. %e more Ralph Vndcred, the more ill at case he became, and the mmn 
hc.JalwMircrl under some vague an.xiety and alarm, which increased as the time 
r»as.«ied on .m<b no tidings of Newman Noggs arrived. After waiting until late in 
mo ftficfho«)n. tditiirod by various apprehensions and misgivings, and the recollection 
the warning which his nephew had given him when they last met : th^ fitriher 
oonhmmiion V which now presented itself in one shape of probability, now in 
^.1 .^.*1"' Mm piirpetually: h« left home, and, soorndy knowinv.wby, 

^VQ that he was in a suspicious and agiuted mood, betook hims^ to , 
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Rtswfc* in«sent<d hmelf; and, other, Ralph inqidredwhettoliarhoAaiul 
was At home. 41 

*' No," she saA, sharply, ** he is not indeed, and I don't think he will be at hOm^ 
for A very long time ; that's more." • 
l>o you know who lam?" asked Ralph. 

% "Oh yii, I know you very well— too well, perhaps, nnd perhaps he does too^ 
an^sorryam I mat 1 should have to say it.'^ 

• " Tell him that I saw him through the window-blind above, as T croasetl the ro.ad 
just now, and that ! would speak to him on business/' said Ralph, " Do you 
hSskr?" > 

. I hear," liB|ofned Mrs. Snawley, taking no A^her notice of the request, 

"I knew this woman was a hypocrite, in ih^way of psalms and Scripture phrases/' 
said Ralph, passing quietly by, "but I never knew she drank lieforc/* 

* " Stop 1 Yoif don't come in here,^ said Mr. Snawlcy's hotter-half, interposing 
her person, which was a robust one, in the doorway. "You Itavc said inoreihau 
enough tt him on biisincss, before now. I |lways told him what dealing with you 
and working out y^ur schemes would come to. It was either you or the school- 
— one of yoU, or* the tw'o Ijetwcen you — that got the forged letter done } 
rwncml-Mir that ! That wasn't his doing, so don't lav it at his door." 

Hold your tongue, you Jezebel," sfiid Ralph, looking fetirfully round. 

"Ah, I know when t8 hold my tongue, and.w'hen to .speak, Mr. Nickloby/* 
retorted the dame. "Take care that other i>c<^le know when to lioltl Ihfjrs." 

" You jade," said Ralph, “ if your husband has been idiot enough to imst you 
with his .secrets, keep them --keep them, .she-devil that you are ! " 

" Not so mpeh his secrets as other people's k*crcts! perhaps/' retorted the woman ; 
"not so much his .secret ai yours. None of your black looks at mo I You'll want 
'em all perhaps for another t^me. You hafl better kcAp 'em." 

" Will you," said R;ilph, suppressing his jHission as well os he could, and olntohing 
her tightly by t^se wrist : " will you go to your husband and tell him that ! know ho 
is at home, and that I must see him? And will you tell me what It is, tlint you nnd 
he mean, by this new style of Ixihaviotu-?" • 

"No," replied the woman, violently disengaging herself, " I'll do neither/' 

" You set me at dltlfuince, do you ? " said Ralph. 

" Ye.s," was the answer. " I do." ^ 

For an instant Ralph had his liand raised, as though he wore nb 9 Ut to strike her ; 
but, checking himself, and nodding his heiid and muttering as tliough to assure her 
he would not forget thii, walked away. ^ ^ “ 

Theftce, he went straight to the inn which Mr. Scpieei^ii frequented, and in'^^iired 
when he had btjcn there last ; in the vague hope that, btfccessful or unsucce<?>ful, he 
might, by this time, have returned from his mis.sion anil l;e al^le to assure him that 
all ^vAS safe. But Mr. tjqucers had noi? been there for tci^ diys, and all that the 
people could tell about him was, t^at he had left his luggage and his bill. ^ * 

Disturbed by a thotisand fears and surmises, and bent upon ascertainiig whether* 
Squeers had any suspicion of Snawley, or v/m, in any way, a party to this altered 
behaviour, Ralph determined to hazard the extreme step of inquiring Vbr him at the 
Lambeth lodging, and IMSIng an interview with him even there, ikmt uf&n this 
purpose. %nd in that mood in which dday is insupportable, he repaired at once to 
the place ; and being, by descrii^on, perfectly acquainted with the sitlation of his 
room, crept up stairs and knocked gently at the door. 

Net one, nor two, nor three, nor yet a dozen knocks served to convince Ralph, ^ 
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against his wish, that there was nobody insiije. H#reasoned tm he might be 
asleep ; and, listening, almost persuaded himself that he^fould hear him breathe. 
fAvn when he was satisfied that he could not be there, he sat patiefttly on a broken 
stair and waited ; arguing that he had gone out upon some slight errand, and must 
soon return. 

Many feet came up the creaking stairs ; and the step of some seen^d to his ^ 
listening ear so like that of the man foi^hom he waited, that Ralplf often stood^ip 
to be ready to addreft him when he reached the top ; but, one by one, each person 
turned off into some room short of the place where he was stationed ; and at every 
asLich di*<appointmcnt he felt quite chilled and lonely. 

At length he felt it was hopeles^to remain, and going down stairs again, inquired 
of one of the lodgers if he knew anything of Mr. Squeers’s movements— mentioning 
th;it worthy Ijy an assumed name whicB had been agreed upon between them. By 
this lotlger he was rcl'crrcd to .another, and b^ him to someone else* fnom whom hO» 
learnt that, late on the previous night, he had gone out hastily with two men, who 
had shortly afterwards returned for the old woman who lived on the saqpe floor ; 
and that, although the circumstance iSid attracted the attention of the^nformant, 
he had not spoken to them at the time, nor made any inquiry af^rwards. 

I'his possessed him with the idea that, pcrliaps, Peg Sliderskew had been appre- 
hended for the robbery, and that Mr. Squeers, being with her at the time, had been 
apprehendi^d also on suspicion qf. being a confederate. <f this were so, the fact 
must bejciiown to (Iride; and to Gride's house he directed his steps; now 
thoroughly alnrmcd, and fearful that there were indeed plots afoot, tending to his 
dUcomfitiirc and ruin. 

Arrived at the usurer's house, •he found the windows close shut, th^ dingy blinds 
drawn down ; all silent, melancholy, and deserted. Bu^this was its^ual aspect, 
lie knocked— gently at first-^then loud and vigorously— but nobody came. He 
wrote %few words in pencil on a card, and having tArust it under the door, was 
going away, when a noise above, as though a window-sash was s|ipalthily raised, 
caught his car, and looking up he could just discern the face of Gride himself, 


Ciuiliously peering (■rer the iiouse parapet from the window oij the garret. Seeing 
who was below, ho drew it in again : not so quickly, however, but that Ralph let 
him know he was observed^ and called to him to come down. 

The call being repeated, Gride looked out again, so cautiously that no part of the 
oM man’s body was visibl?. 'fhe sharp features and white hair appearing alone, 
alx)vc the parapet, looked like a severed j;tead garnishing the wall. 


'Hush I " he cried. “ Go away— go away ! ” , 

"q^mc down," said lE^h, beckoning to him. 

" Go«— way !" sqmiakod Gride, shaking his head in a sort of ecstasy of impa- 


tience. "Don't speak to me, don't knock, don’t call attention to the ^ouse, but 
go away." * ^ , 

^ " l'll*knock, 1 swear, tjU 1 have your neighbflurs up in arms," said Ralph. **if 
•you don’t till mo what you mean by lurking there, you whining cur." 

. " I can’t hear what you say — don't talk to me — it isn't safe — ^go away— go away I 
returned GrWie. 


* ' c;3me dovAv, I say. Will you come down I " said R^h fiercely. 

" No— 0 — 0 — o," snarled Gride. He drew in his head ; and Ralph, kfhstanding 
in the strew, could hoar the sash closed, as gently and carefully as it had bten 
openAL 


" How is this," said he, " that they all fall from me, and ^un tne like the 
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plague— thes^iflen who havf Ucfccd the dust from ray feet ! h my day past, aitd is 
this indeed the coming|pn of night? I’ll know what it means I I will, at any cost. 
I am firmer ancf more myself, just now, than 1 luivo been these many days.” • 
Turning from the door, which, in the <irst transport of his rage, he had meditated 
battering upon, until Gride’s very fears should impel him to open it, he turned his 
^ face tow^ds the City, and working his way sfeiidily through the crowd which was 
pwing from fl (it was by this time betwelh five and six o’clock in the afternoon) 
vent straight to the house of business of the Brothers Chcef^^lc^t diid putting his 
head into the glass case, found Tim Linkinwater alone. 

*' My name’s Nickleby," said Ralph. • 

** I know It,” replied Tim, surveying him through his spectacles. 

Which of your firm was it who called on me this morning ?” demanded Ralph. 
■‘Mr. Charles." • 

• "Then, tall Mr. Charles I want tg sec him." 

“You .shall see,” said Tim, getting off his stool with great agility, “yuii^ shall 
see, not^nly Mr. Charles, but Mr. Ned likewise.” ‘ ^ ^ 

Tim std^Dped, looked steadily and scvcrelj^ at Ralph, nodded his head once, in n 
manner wh^ seamed to say there was a little more behind, and vanished. 
After a short interval, he relumed, and ushering Ralph into tlic presence of the two 
brothers, remained in the room himself. 

“ I want to speak to who spoke to me this morning," said Ralph, i>oinling 
out with his finger the man whom he addressed. ^ 

“ I have no secrets from ray brother Ned, or from 'Hm Linkinwater,” obsert'cd 
brother Charles quietly. 

*' I have,” said Ralph. 

“ Mr. Ni«^Ieby, sir," faid brother Ned, “ the matter upon which my l»rother 
Charles called upon you this morning, is one which is already perfectly well knoum 
to us three, and to others besides, and mubt unhappily soon become kqpwii to a 
great many n^rc. He waited upon you, sir, this morning, alone, as a matter of 
delicacy and consideration. We feel, now, that further delicacy and consideration 
would be misplaceik \ a>nd, if wc confer together, it must be as«a'c arc or not at all.” 

“Well, gentlemen," said Ralph, with a curl of the lip, “ talking in riddles would 
seem to be the peculiar forte of you two, and I suppoi^ your clerk,* like a prudent 
man, has studied the art also with a view to your good graces. Talk in company, 
gentlemen, in God's name. I'll humour you.” * 

“ Humour 1" cried Tim Linkinwater^suddenly growing verjT red in *1110 face. 
“ He'll humour us I He’ll humour Cheeryble Brothers I Do you hear that? D# 
you hear him ? Do you hear him say he'll humour Che^i^ble Brothers ? " 

“ Tiiii,” said Charles and Ned together, “ pray Tim*-pray now, don't.V 
Tim, taking the him, stifled his indignation as well as he could, and suffered it to 
escape through his spectacles, with the additional safcty-volvft of a short hysterical 
laugh now and then, which scemid to relieve him mighaly.* ♦ » 

*■ As nobody bids me to a seat,” said Ralph, looking round, “ I’ll tijpe one, for < 
am fatigued with walking. And now, if you please, gentlemen. I wish to kiipw 
—I demand .to know ; I have the right — what you have to say 4o me, which 
justifies such a tone a&^u have assumed, and that underhand iAerferenCe in my 
afiairs which, I have reason to suppose, you hiwe been practising. I tell you 
{dainly, gentlemen, that little os ), core for the opinion of the worldjKas the slang 
goes) I don't choc^ to submit quietly to slander and malice. Whether yot suffer 
yourUlves to be imposed upon too easily, or walfully fnoke yourselves party to if^ 
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the result to me is the same. In either case, you cairt expect iram a plain man 
like niystilf, much CQnsideralion or forbearance." 4 

•So coolly and deliberately was this said, tliat nine men out of ten^ignorant of the 
circumstances, would have supposed RalpiVo he really an injured man. There he 
sal, with folded arms ; paler than usual, certainly, and sufficiently ill-favoured, but 
quite collectcd--far more so than the^brothers or the exasperated Tim— ^d ready 
to face out the worst. 

‘ • Very weU, sir," sMd brother Charles. Very well. Brother Ned, will you ring 
the bell?" 

• “Charkis, my dear fellow ; stop one instant," returned the other. “ It will be 
belter fot Mr. Nicklcby, and for our object, that he should remain silent if he can 
till VO have said what we have to sly. I wish him to understand that." 

'•Quite right, quite light," said brollftr Charles. 

Ralph smiled, but made no reply. The bell w.is rung ; the rooip-door opened ; ^ 
a man cam: in, with a halting step ; and, looking round, Ralph's eyes met those of 
Newman Nogg-s. From that moment, his heart began to fail him. ^ 

"'I'his is a good beginning," he said tiittcrly. "Oh I this is a good beginning. 
You arc caiulid, honest, open-hearted, fair-dealing men I alwi^s knew the 
worth of such characters' as yours 1 To tamper with a fellow like this, who would 
sell his soul (if lie had oiv) for drink, and wiiose every word is a lie — ^what men are 
safe if this is done? Oh, it's a good beginning 1” • 

" I w// speak," ciiod Newman, standing on tiptoe to look over Tim’s head, who 
had inlerposetl to prevent him. "Hallo, yon sir --old Nickleby I — what do you 
mean when you talk of 'a fellow like thi,'.?' Who made me ‘ a fellow like this?’ If 
I Would sell my soul for drink, tJiy w.isn’t I a thief, swindler, housebreaker, area 
sneak, ro]»berof pence out of the Hays of blind men’s dogi^ rather than*' your drudge 
and p'lckhorse? If my every word was a lie, why wasn’t I a*pet and favourite of 
yours? ^.ic! When did I ever cringe and fawn to ySu — eh? Tell me lhatl i 
sewed you faithfully. 1 di<l more work, because I was ixJor, and tjjiok more hard 
w<.>r(is from you, because I despised you and them, than any man you could have 
got fi'fim the parish >^rkhouse. 1 did. I served you because 1 yos proud ; because 
' I wii-s a lonely man with you, ami there were no other drudges (o see my degra- 
dation ; and because nobo^W knew, better than you, that I was a ruined man : that 
1 hadn’t alwayii been wlmt Fam : and tluU I might have been better off, if 1 hadn’t 
l)een a fool and lallen into Aic hands of you and others who were knaves. Do you 
deny thaf^eh ?" • ^ 

• CTcnily," reasoned Tim, " you said you wouldn’t." 

*' l^id I wouldn’t l'^ <jlied Newman, thrusting him aside, and moving his hand 
ns Tiui ipoved, so as to Iqpep him at arm’s length, "don’t toll me I Here, you 
Nickleby ! don’t |jr«lcnd not to mind me ; it won’t do ; I know better* ^You were 
talking of tampering jfist now. Who tampered with Yorkshire schoolmasters, and* 
utjiila tluqr scat the drudg«^out, that he sbouldn’f overhear, forgot that such great 
•uition nugj^i render hira%usplcioiis, and that he might watch liis master out 

and might set other eyes to watch the schoolmaster ? Who tampered wfto 
a selfish fathei urging him to sell his daughter to old Arthur Gride, ^nd tampered 
with Orkle too, and did so in the little office, w/A a elosei^^^ the room f‘* 

Kalpli hart put a great command upon himself ; but he could not have suppressed 
ft slight start^f he had been ceriain to have been beheaded for it next moment* 

" Aim r* cried Newman, you mind me now, do you? What drst set this to 
^ jealous of his master’s aetloiis, and to fed that, tf he ha^'t cn^sed hito irheit 
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he might, he ^Mm)d have as bad as he, or worse ? That master's cruel treat- 
ment of his own flesh ^d blood, and vile designs upon a young girl who interested 
even his broketMowii, drunken, miserable hack, and made him linger in his servioe* 
in the hope of doing her some good (ns, thank God, he had done others once or 
twice before), when lie would, otherwise, have relieved his feelings by pummelling his 
master sg|andly, and then going to the Devff. He would— mark that ; and mark 
tltia-^that I'm%ere now, because these genlleiuen thought it best. When I sought 
them but, (as I did — there was no tampering with me) I toldfhem 1 wanted help to 
find you out, to trace you down, to go through with what I had begun, to help the 
right ; and that when I had done it, I’d burst into your room and tell you all, fagp 
to face, man to man, and like a man. Now I've said my say, and let anybody else 
say thairs. and lire away I ’* • 

With this concluding sentiment, NewAan Noggs, who had been perpetually 
sitting down and getting up againcall through his speech, which he had delivered 
in a series of jerks : and who was, from the violent exercise and the excitentent 
combili|d, in a state of most intense and fiery heat ; l^ecame, without passing 
through Any intermediate stage, stiff, upiljght, and motionless, and so remained, 

^ stgijng at RalplANicK^cby with all his might and main. 

Ralph looked at him, for an instant, and for an instant only ; then waved his 
hand, and, beating the ground with his foot, said in a choking voice : 

*'Go on. gentlemen, go on I I'm patient, you see. There's law to be had, there’s 
law. 1 shall call you to an account f^or this. Take care what you say ; I shall make 
you prove it." 

“The proof is ready," returned brother Charles, “quite ready to our nanus. 
The man Snawley last night made a confess^ion/^ 

“ Who mhy ' the mai^ Snawley ' be?" returned Ralph, “and what may his 'con- 
fession ' have to do witli my affairs ? " • 

To this inquiry, put wftli a dogged inflexibility of manner, the old gentleman 
returned no ^swer, but went on to say, that to show him how inucli they were in 
earnest, it would be necessary to tell hmi, not only what accusations were nuide 
against him, but yvhat proof of them they had, and hov^that proof liad been 
acquired. This laying open of the whole question brought up brother Neil, Tim 
Linkinwater, and Newman Noggs, all three at once, who, after a va^t deal of Uilk- 
ing together, and a scene of great confusion, laid belore Kalpli, in distinct terms, 
the following statement : * 

That Newman, having been solemnl| assured by one not tllhn producible that 
Sinike was not the sop of Snawley, and this person having offered to make oath^o 
that effect, if necessary, they had by this communicatioif l^n first led to dAbt the 
claim set up, which they would otherwise have seen nc^ reason to dispute ^rapported 
as it was*by evidence which they had no powder of disproving. Tlmt, once suspect- 
ing the existence of a conspiracy, they^ad no difficulty in tfliciog back its origin to 
the malice of Ralph, and the vifldiciiveness and avariejof^queers. 1'hat# suspicion 
proof being two very different things, they haePbeen advised^ by a lawyer, 
for his sagacity and acuteness in such pr.ictice. to resist the proceedings 
taken on thp othor side for the recovery of the youth as slowly an(%irtfully as pos- 
sible, and meanwhile beset Snawley (with whom it was clear die maindalsehood 
must mty; to lead him, if possible, into contradictory and conflicting statements ; 
to bamss him by all available means ; and so to practise on his fearsgpnd regard for 
his own safety, os to induce him to divulge the whole scheme, and to gii» up his 
employer and whomsoever else he could implicate, That* aU this had been skilfuUj^ 
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(lone; but that Snawlcy, who was wdl practised in tlft arts of low running and 
intrigue, had successfully baffled all their attempu, until ji unexpected circum- 
stltnce had brought him, last night, upon his knees. , ^ 

It thus arose. When Newman Noggs rejiorted that Squeers was again in town, 
and that an interview of such secrecy had taken place between him and Ralph that he 
had been sent out of the house, plainlf lest he should overhear a word, a vjytch was 
set upon the schoolmaster, in the hope t|at something might be di^ver^ whyi 
would throw some liglft upon the suspected plot. It being found, however, that he. 
held no further communication with Ralph, nor any with Snawley, and lived quite 
idone, ilipy were completely at fault ; the watch was withdrawn, and they would 
have observed his motions no loiter, if it had not happened that one night, 
Newmau stumbled unobserved on Imn and Ralph in the street together. Following 
them, he discovered, to his great surpris? that they repaired to various low lodging- 
houses, and taverns kept by broken gamblers, ao more than one o& vihbm Ralph .1 
was known, and that they were in pursuit— so he found by inquiries when they had 
left— of an old woman, whose description exactly tallied with that of d^ Mrs. 
SUderskew. Affairs now appearing to a^ume a more serious complexion, qtie watch 
was renewed with increased vigilance ; an officer was procured, *^ho took up^ a 
abode in the same tavern with Squeers ; and, by him and Frank Checryble, the 
footsteps of the unconscious schoolmaster were dogged, until he was safely housed 
in the lodging at Lambeth. Mr. Squeers having shiftedohis lodging, the officer 
shifted his, and lying concealed in the same street, and indeed, in the opposite house, 
soon found that Mr. Squeers and Mrs. SUderskew were in constant communication. 

In this state of things, Arthur Gride was appealed to. The robbery, partly 
owing to the inquisitiveness of thtl neighbours, and partly to his own grief and rage, 
had long ago become known ; but he iwsitivcly refused to give his santStion or yield 
any assistance to the old womaa's capture, and was seized with such a panic at the 
idea of l^ng called upon to give evidence against her, tiilht he shut himself up close 
in his house, and refused to hold communication with anybody. Ijpon this, the 
pursuers took counsel together, and coming so near the truth as to arrive at the 
conclusion that Gridf^and Ralph, with Squeers for their Instniment, were nego- 
tiating for the recovery of some of the stolen papers which would not bear the light, 
and might possibly explaii^ the hints relative to Madeline which Newman had 
overheard, resolved that Mrs. SUderskew should be taken into custody before she 
had parted with them : and ^queers too, if anything suspicious could be attached 
to him. ^Vccordidlgly, a search-warrant l^ing procured, and all prepared, Mr. 
Squeers's window was watched, until his light was put out, .and the time arrived 
when,^ had been prcvibtJIly ascertained, he usually visited Mrs. Sliderskew. This 
done, frepk Chceryblc and ^ewnian stole upstairs to listen to their discourse, and 
to give the signal to the officer at the most favourable time. At what an opportune 
moment they arrived, flow they listened, an^ what they heard, is already known to 
tl^ reader. Mr. Squeei^, ^ill half-stunned, was hhrried off with a stolen deed in 
Us possession and Mrs. S^erskew was apprehended like^vise. The informati^ 
being promptly carried to Snawley that Squeers was ip custody— he was not told for 
what— that wgrthy. first extorting a promise that he should be kept harmless, 
dCGlared«the whefe tale concerning Smike to be a fiction ai^^orgery, and itn]^icated 
Ralph Nickleby to the fullest extent. As to Mr. Squeers, he had that vomlng 
undergone a j^ivatc examination before a magistrate : and, l>bing unableto account 
intisfuGiorUy for his possession of the deed or his companionship with Mis. 
SUderskew, had been, with her, remanded f<wr a week. 
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All these (fijboveries wen? now related to Ralph, circumstantially, and in detail. 
Whatever iinpression^they secretly produced, he sufTered no sign emotion to 
escape him, bgt sat perfectly still, not raising his frowning eyes from the grou^, 
and covering his mouth with his hm|d. When the narrative was concluded, he 
raised his head hastily, as if about to speak, but on brother Charles resuming, fell 
into hi^ld attitude again. I 

I told yoft this morning,'' said the gentleman, laying his hand upon his 
.brother's shoulder, “that I came to you in' mercy. How faiiyou may bo implicated 
in this last transaction, or how far the person who is now in custody may criminate 
you, you best know. But justice must take its course against the parties iinpuca|fd 
in the plot against this poor, unoffending, injured lad. It is not in my power, or in 
the power of my brother Ned, to save you froA the consequences. The utmost we 
can do is to warn you in time, and to gilh you an opportunity of escaping them. 
We wouldfioa have an old man like you disgraced and punished by your near ivla* 
tion : nor would we have him forget, like you. all ties of blood and nature. Wc 
entrea^ you — brother Ned, you join me, I know, in this entreaty, and so, Tim 
Linkinwftter, do you, although you pretclM to be an obstinate dog.* sir, and sit there 
fegyvning as if )k>u d^n't^we entreat you to retire from London, to take shelter in 
some place where you will be safe from the consequences of these wicked designs, 
and where you may have time, sir, to atone for them, and to become abetter man.” 

“And do you thinhi’' returned Ralph, rising, “and do yon think you will so 
easily crush me f Do you think that a hundred well-arranged plans, or a hundred 
suborned witnesses, or a hundred false curs at my heels, or a hunl^red canting 
speeches full of oily words, will move me? I thank you for disclosing your 
schemes, which I am now prepared for. You have not the man to deal witli that 
you think^ try me! gpd remember that I spit upon your fair words and false 
dealing, and dare /ou— provoke you— taunt you— 40 do to me the very worst you 
can I " t 

Thus the^parted, for that time ; but the worst had not come yet. * 


CHAPTER IJC. 

THE DANGERS THICK^, AND THE WORST IS*TOLD. 

Instead of going home. Ralph threw himself into thesfirst street cabriol^ic c8uld 
find, and, directing the driver towards the policc-offic§ of the district in irnich Mr, 
Squeera's misfortunes had occurred, alighted at a shtrt distance fromV, and, dis- 
charging the man, went the rest of bis way thither on«foot. Inquiring for the 
object of his solicitude, he ledhit that he had timed Ws eisit well ; for ^r. S<iucers 
^ was, in fact, at that moment waiting for a hackney.«oach he had ordered, aW in 
which he purposed proceeding to his week’s retirement, like a gentlihuui. 

Peman^ng speech with the prisoner, he was ushered into a kind of waiting-room, 
in which, by reason^f bis scholastic profession and superioi^r«pfect|biUiy, Mr. 
Squenrs had been p^itted to pass the day. Here, by the light of a guttering and 
blackened candle, hi could barely discern the schoolmaster, fast a^p on a bench 
in a remote comer. An empty glass stood on a table before hinf widely witl» bis 
somnolent condition and a very strong smeU of brandy and water. forc^Jarned ibo 
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VI ttor that Mi Sqneer*> had been seeking, in creature c^hiforts« a temporaiy forget* 
iu)ii(*is of his unple>i5ant situation, ^ 

^t was not a very easy matter to rouse him so lethargic and lieavy were his 
sluniberb. Regaining his faculties by slow a%d faint glimmerings, he at length sat 
upright , and, displ tying a very yellow face, a very red nose, and a very bristly 
brird the joint eftect of winch wasfconsidcrably heightened by a dir^ white 
handkerchiel, spotted with blood, drawn ^ver the crown of his head dhd tied undfp 
his chin stared ruefullpi at lUiph in silence, until his feelings found a vent m this . 
])ithy S( nC( nee 

*' J siy, young fellow, you ve been and done it now; you have 1 ” 

What b the mattei with jour head f ' asked Ralph 
“ Why, your nnn, your iniomiinf, kidnapping man, has been and broke it/' 
rcjoini il Squccis, sulkily , ' that a what s Hie matter with it. You ve tome at last^ 
havt ji.u/ • • • 

Why have you not sent to me? ' said Ralph. “ How could I come till I knew 
wli It had liclalkn you ? ^ 

"My fimilyl* hiccuped Mr Squeerf, raising his eye to the ceiling; "my 
daughter, as is at that age when all the scnsibilitu s is a coming oiil^trong m blii^ * 
-my <ori as is the young Norval of pnvttc lift and the pride and ornament of a , 
(hjtiiig will ig** -here s a shock foi mj familv I The coat of arms of the bqueerscs 
IS toir , ind th( ir sun is gone down into the oce lu wave I ‘ * 

" You have hem dunking sud Ralph ‘ lud hivo not vet slept yourself sober." 

"I having bem dunking r<^a/'htiUh my codgti, leplied Mr bqueers; "so 
jou hive not hint, to do will that 

Ralph sufipitswil th« indignitioft whuh the srhoolmastei s altered and insolent 
iihuiiur ivMlwiKd anfl nsktd again wh> he liul not sent to kmi * 

" il U should I j el hy sending to }ou / rctui ned Squeen *" To be known to 
bi> m with Km, wouldnt do meadtil ot good, and thejfwont tike bail till they 
know sonn tnini' nioii of the case, so here am I hard and fast . and t|^re are you, 
louse and cointuilible 

" \n«l M> must >ou b<^ in a few ilavs, retorted Ralph, with affected good-humour. 

“"J lu V ( in t hint you, nun 

Why, 1 sup])ose ilitv t int do much to me, if I csplain how it was that I got 
into the good oonipint of tnit there ca-davetous old Slider, leplicd bqueers, 

, Muously who 1 wish w is iftad and buntd, md resurrected and dissected, and 
hung upon Wius m S anatomicil museum, ^letorc ever I had an> thing to do with 
hci^ Ihis IS wh. 1 l him wjlh the powdeud head says this nmming, in so many 
words V*risoner I As joiftave been foun<l in eomp iny with this woman , as you 
wen' det^tgd m possession qf this domment, as >ou were engaged with her m 
fraudulently destiojing others and can give no satisfactory account of j^urself ; 

I sliall remand you for k werk, m ordei that giquines may be made, and evidence 
got^ and mt inwhile 1 can't t^ko my bad for your atijicarance ’ Well then, what I 
s.ivi.n<)w, 1>, tint I I w gjve^ wlistaclory account of myself, I can hand in the 
cird ot mycstablisliment and siy. '/am the Wicktord bquceis asis thertin named, 
sir I am the n^n as is gmiriiueed, by unimpcicbabie references, to be Ji out-and- 
uiu in mor Os an4 upriglitni ss of pi mciple Whatever is w^ng in this business 
is no tAult of imne I h id no evd design in it, sir I was not aware that anything 
was wrong I yas muciv employed by i friend— my fuend Mr Ralph Kickl^ 

Mk him what he has to say— he’s the 

SUM*- 



AfJl. SQUEEJtS mSSOZP’ES TO ACT TOR HIMSELF. 

** What Mument was ^that you bad ? *' asked R«ilph, evading, for the momciU» 
the point just raised,^ 

d^Kmment? Why, the document.*' replied Squeers* “The Madekiod 
what's4ier-tiame one. It was a will lethat's What it was.” 

“Of what nature, whose will, when dated, how benefiting her^ to what extent? 
asked ^alph, hurriedly. % 

m “A will ii^ her favour ; that's all I knew," rejoined Squeers; ''and that's more 
than you’d have known, if you'd had them bellows on youi^ead. It’s all owing to 
your precious caution tlint they got hold of it. If you had let mo bum it, and taken 
my word that it was gone, it would have been a heap of ashes behind tlie fire, 
instead of being whole and sound, inside of mjr great-coat.” 

Beaten at every point I ” muttered Ralph. 

“Ahl" sighed Squeers, who, IxrtwcSn the brandy and water and his broken 
head, wandeftd strangely, **at tlit delightful village of Dotlieboys near Greta Bridge 
in Yorkshire, youth arc boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished with jK>oket- 
moneg, provided with all necessaries, instructed in all languages, living nnd dead, 
mathcfdhtics, otlliography, geometry, iftlrononiy. trigonomctry-'‘lhi8 is a altered 
Slate of trigonomici, tliis isl A double 1 — jUl, cverythnig-"a cobbler’s weaiwn. 
U-p-up, adjective, not down. S-q-u-double e-r-s-Srtuuers, noun substantive, n* 
educator of youth. Total, ail up with Squeers ! ” 

His running on in Hiis way had atforded Ralph an opportunity of recovering his 
presence ofrnmd, which at once suggested to him thei necessiiy of removing, as far 
as possible, the schoolmaster's misgivings, and leading him to believe fliat his safety 
and best policy lay in the preservation of a rigid silence. 

“I tell you, once again,'* he said, "‘they ^n't hurt you. You shall have ait 
action fo^ false impmsonment, and make a profit of this, yet. Wc will devise a 
story for you that should carry you through twenty times such a trivial sempe as 
this ; and if they want siCurity in a thousand pounds tor your rcappea^nce in case 
you should^ called upon, you shall liavo it. All you h.ivc to do, is, to keep back 
the truth. You’re a little fuddled to-uight, and ni.iy not be able to sec this as 
clearly as you w^uld at another time; but this is what ^ou inu§t do, and you'll 
need all your senses about you ; fur a slip might be awkward.” 

“Obi " said Squeers, who had looked cunningly at him, with his head stuck on 
one side, like an old raven. ** Thai's what I'm to do, is it? Now then, just you 
hear a word or two from me. I an't a going to any stories made for me, and, 

I an't a going to stick to any. If I^tid mutters going agafli me, I*shall cxjux't 
you to lake your sl^wc, and I'll take care you do. You never said anything 
danger. I never bargained for being brought into sueff a plight os this, iM I don't 
mean to take it as quiet as you think. I let you me on, from pm thing to 
anothef, because we had been mixed up together in a certain sort of a way, and if 
you had liked to be ill-natured yo%might pci haps have ^lurt the business, and if 
you liketl to be good-naturefl you might throw a g<^il*deal in my way. W^l, if 
all goes right now, IhaYs quite correct, and I don'i%iind it ; but ^f anything^oes 
wrong, then, times are altered, and 1 sliall just say and do whatever I Ihii^ may* 
serve me |uost, and take aUvjce from nobody. My moral infiiicnoi with tlicm lads," 
added Mr. !3quecrsi^ith deeper gravity, '*is a tottering to itsvbasis. ^I'hc images 
of Mrs. Squeers, my daughter, and ray son Wackford, all short of vittles, is per-i 
petually before me ; every other consideration melts away and va^hes, in front of 
these ; the only number in all arithmetic that I know of, as a husband and ft father, 
i$ number one, under this here most fiiud go I " 
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How long Mr. Squeers might have declaimed, or hSf stormy a dSscassioa htS 
declamation might have led to, nobody knows. Being inter^ipted, at this point, 
by ^ie arrival of the coach and an attendant who was to hear him *i3ompany,> he 
perched his bat with great dignity on the topf of the handkerchief that , bound bis 
head ; and, thrusting one hand in his pocket, and taking tlie attendant's atm with 
the other, suffered himself to be led fortf* <> 

" As I supposed, from his not sending ! thought Ralph. " This feUbw, I plainljip 
sec through ^1 his tipsy€boling, has made up his mind to turn upon roe. I am so , 
beset and hemmed in, that they are, not only struck with fear, but, like the beasts 
in fable, have their ding at me now, though time was, and no longer ago than 
yesterday, too, when they were all civility and compliance. But they shall not move 
me. ril not give way. I will not biAgc one inch ( " 

He went home, and Was glad to find hi^ housekeeper complaining of illness that 
he might have an excuse for being alone and sending her away to whore •she lived, 
which was hard by. Then, he sat down by the light of a single candle, and began 
to think, for the first time, on all that had taken place that day. ^ 

He had neither eaten nor drunk since ifist night, and, in addition to the'^anxiety 
of mind he had undergone, bad been travelling about, from place tA place almoiil 
* incessantly, for many botirs. He felt sick and exhausted, but could taste nothing 
save a glass of water, and continuca to sit with his head upon his hand — not resting 
or thinking, but laboriously trying to do lx>th, and feeling thLt every sense but one 
of weariness and <lcsolation was for the lime benumbed. 

It was ncafly ton o'clock when he bo.\rd a knocking at the door, and still sat 
quiet as before, as if be could not even bring his thoughts to bear upon that. It 
had been often repeated, and he luCwt, several times, heard a voice outside, saying 
there was a light in the window (meaning, as he knew, his own candle),^ before he 
could rouse himself and go dowiisltuirs. 

' ' Mr. Nickleby, there is terrible news for you, and I am 9bnl to beg you will come 
with me directly,” said a voice he seemed to recognise. He held his baii^l above hii 
eyes, and, looking out, saw Tim Linkinwaler on the steps. 

‘ ' CV»mc where ? ” demanded Ralph. 

" '1 o our house— where you came this morning. I have a coach here." 

"Why should 1 go thm» ?” |aid Ralph. 

"Don’t ask me why, but pray conic with me,” 

. "Another edition of to-day?" returned Ralph, makings though he W'ould shut 
the door. c ^ 

"J^Io, no !” cried Tim, catching him by the arm and spcakmg most earnestly ; 

" it is on^that you may heaf something that has occurred— something very dreadful. 
Mr. NiclviciDy, which concerns ,you nearly. Do you think I would tell you so, or 
come to you like this, if it were not the case ?" *• 

Ralph looked at him iflore closely. Seeingethat he was indeed greatly excited, 
he f^tered,«tnd could not fell^hat to say or think. * 

"fou had bejjer hear this iRiw than at any other time," said Tim ; " it may have 
Tsome mtluencc with you. For Heaven'e sake, come 1" 

Perhaps, al another time, Ralph's obstinacy and dislike would have been proof 
against auyaapiMialsfrom such a quarter, however eniphaticpJ^y urged; but now, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he went into the hall for his hat, and, retumingvgot 
into the coach w^iotit speaking a word. 

Tim wcU remembered afterwards, and often said, that as Ralph Nid^teby went 
into the house for this purpose, he saw Mm, by the light of the candle which he 
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had sat dovfnTupon a chaff reel and stagger like a drunken man. He well remem- 
bered. tod, that whence hod placed his foot upon the coach-steps, he turned round 
and looked upon him with a face so ashy pale and so very wild and vacant thdt jt 
made him shudder, and for the mommit almost afraid to follow. People were fond 
of saying that he had some dark presentiment upon him then, but his emotion 
might, ^perhaps, with greater show of reasoi| bo referred to what he had undergone 
day. * • 

. A profound silence was observed dtnring the ride, ArrivdR at their jdace of desti- 
nation, Ralph followed bis conductor into the house, and into a room where the 
two brothers were. He was so astounded, not to say awed by something a 
mute compassion for himself which was visibly in their manner and in that of the 
old clerk, that he could scarcely speak. 

Having taken a seat, however, he cAtrived to say, though in broken words : 
What— avhfct have you to say t<*mc— more than has been said already ?*' 

The room was old and large, very imperfectly lighted, and ierntinated in a 1'My 
window : almut which, hung some heavy drapery. Casting his eyes in this direction 
as he 4 >oke, he thought he made out Ac dusky figure of a man. {|o was 6 on- 
filmed in this^nipr^sion by seeing that the object moved, as if ttlieiisy under his 
scrutiny. * 

•* Who’s that yonder ?” he said. 

“One who has coi^eycd to us, within these two hours, the intelligence which 
caused our sending to you," replied brother Cliarles. “ Let him be, sir, let him bo 
for the present." • 

** More riddles ! " said Ralph, faintly. “ Well, sir ? " 

In turning his face towards the brothers kb was obliged to avert it from the 
window ; Tiut. before (Cilher of them could speak, he hail looked round ngain. It 
was evident that he was rendered restless and unoimfortablc by the presence of the 
unseen person, for he r^^cated this action scvoml limes, and at length, as if in a 
nervous which remlercd him positively unable to turn away from the place, 
sat so as to have it opposite him. muttering as an excuse that he could not bear the 
light. • • 

*The brothers conferred apart for a short time,, their manner showing that they 
were agitated. Ralph glanced at them twice or thr^, and ultimately said, with a 
great effort to recover his self-possession, “Now, what is this? If 1 am brought 
from home at this time of night, let it be for sometMng. Wliat have you got to tell, 
me ? " After a short pause, he addet^ “ Is my niece dead ? " • • 

He had struck upon a key which rendered the task of commencement an ^sicr 
one. Brother Charles turned, and said that it was a of which they Jfad to tell 
him, but that his niece was well. 9 , ® 

“You don't mean to tell me," said Ralph, as his eyes brightened, “that her 
brother's dead. No. that's too good. I'd not bt;lieve if, if you told me so. It 
would be too welcome news tb be true." * * • ^ 

“Shame on you, you hardened and unnatural ftian," cried other brother 
warmly ; “prepare yourself for intelligence, which, if you have any human^fceling 
in your Igeast, will make even you shrink and tremble. What ifive tell you that a 
poor unfortunate bop;^: a child in everything but never having knownmne of those 
tendhr endearments, or one of those lightsome hours which make our childhood a 
time to be remembered like a happy dream through all our life : a warm>^ 
hearted, harmless, affectionate creature, who never offended you or did you wrong, 
but on whom you have vented the malice and batr^ you have conceived for your 
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nephew, and whom you have made an instrument for ^i^reaking yourlwd passions 
upon him : what if we tell you that, sinking under your pejgeoution, sir, and tho 
miftry and ilhusage of a life short in years-but long in suffering, this foor creatura 
has gone to tell his sad tale where, for your pert in it, you must needs answer.” 

'* ff you tell me,*' said Ralph ; ‘Mf you tell me that he is dead, I forgive ybu all 
else. If you tell me tliatjhc is dead, I ftn in your debt and bound to you iyt life. 
He isl I see it in your faces. Who triun^hs now? Is this your drfedful ncws5^:> 
this your terrible intclli^nce? You see how it moves mo. You did well to send. . 
I would have travelled a hundred miles orfoot, through mud, mire, and darkness, 
to bear this news, just at this time.” 

Even then, moved as he was by this savage joy, Ralph could see in the faces of 
the two brothers, mingling with their look of disgust and horror, something of that 
imlcrmablc compassion for himself which Ife had noticed before. 

' ' And ht brought you the intelligence, did h^? ” said Ralph, poi^in|; with his 
fmgtr towards the recess already mentioned ; '*and .sat there, no doubt, to see me 
prostrated and overwhelmed by it t Ha, hn, ha ! But 1 tdl him that I'll be a^sliarp 
thorn in his ^dc for many a long day to edma ; and I tell you two again that you 
don't know him yet ; and tlmt you'll me the day you look, compassion on iVi 
* vagabond.'' 

“ Yuu take me for your nephew," said a hollow voice ; “ it would be better for 
you and for me too, it I were he indeed." * • 

The figure tlv.it he had seen so dimly, rose, and came slowly down. He started 
hack, for he’ found that he confronted —not Nicholas, as be had supposed, but 
Brookcr. 

Ralph had no reason, that he kno.v, lo fear this man ; he had never feared him 
l)i*fore ; but tho pallor which had been observed in his face*when he issued forth 
that night, came iii}on him ag.dna He Wiis seen to tremble, and his voice changed 
as he said, keeping his eyes upon him : ^ 

“ What cSes this fellow here? Do you know he is a convict— a felon-pu common 
thief?” 

" Hear what he has t^lcll vou -oh, Mr. Nicklcby, l)ear what has to tell you, 
be he what he may 1 " crit^l the brothers, with such emphatic earnestness, thftt 
Ralph turned to them in wonc^r. They pointed to Brooker. Ralph again gased 
at him ; as it accmeil, mechanically. 

^ “That boy," said the m.'in, • that these gentlemen have been talking of—” 

“ Thai boy," rcpcAcd Ralph, looking vacs^tly at him. 

“Whom I saw stretched dead and cold upon his bed. antkwho is now in hia 

Rrav. — V • • 

“ Who if gow in his grave,' ^choed Ralph, like Ono who talks in his sleep, 

The man raised his eyes, and clasi^d his hands solemnly together : 

“ — Was your only <bn, so help me God ig heaven I ” 

Ityhe mifUt of a dead sfloi^pe. Ralph sat down, prdksing his two hands upon his 
tepipes. He removed them,%fter a rnlhute, and never was there seen part of a 
liviog man undfifigurerl by any wound, such a ghastly face as he then disclosed. 
He looked .at Brgpker, who was by this lime standing gt a short distance ^oiti him \ 
but did not,{5ay oue^ord, or make the slightest sound or ges|pfe. 

“Gentlemen," said tho nmn, “ I offer no excuses for myself. I am longspast 
that. If, in tdii|pf you how this happened, 1 tell you that I was harshly used and 
perhaps dpven otit of my real nature, I do it only as a nooessary part of my story, 
and not to shiold myself. 1 am a guilty man," 
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I itfif as if to rNto^ect, and iSoktng stray from Ralt>h/aod addreftdn^ 
be brothers, prooet^ed in a subdued and humbks tone : 
thpse whf once had dealings with this man, gentlemeii~*that*i 
ive-and-twenty yean ago^^fiere was one ; a rough fox-hunting, tuurd* 
ntleman, who had nin through his own fortune, and wanted to squander 
of his sister ; they were both o^hans, and she lived with him and 
Is Iipuu. 1 don't know whetb^ ft was. originally, to back bis influence 
over-persuade the young womiin or not, but hi,'* pointing to Ralph, 

0 dou n to the house in l^iccstershire pretty often, and stop there many 
me. They had had a great many dealings together, and he may ha^ 
ne of those, or to patch up his client's affairs, which xv^*rc in a ruinous 
luise he went for profit. I'he gentl^onmii was not n girl, but she was, 
rd say, handsomt*. and cntitltideio a pretty large property. In course of 
|rr|pd her. rhe sanie^love of gain whicli led him to contract this 
sd to its being kept strictly private; for a clause in her father's will 
^^eoiarea tnat if she marrieil without her In'othcr's consent. th<; property, in which 
ahe haftaonly some life interest while sie remained single, should ^pass away 
alt^ethcr to another ^ranch of the family. The brother would give no consent 
th^the sister didn't buy and pay for handsomely'; Mr. Ntcklcby would consent to 
no such sacrifice ; and so they went on, keeping their marriage swrei, aiul w'aiting 
for him to break his qpek or die of a fever. He did neither, and mo.auwhile the 
result of this private marrhge was a son. The child was put out to nurse, a long 
way off ; his mother never swiw him but once or twice, and then by stealtfi ; and his 
father«-so eagerly did he thirst after the money wliich seemed to c(}nie almost 
within his grasp now, for his brother-in-law wa* very ill, and breaking more and 
more every Olay —never ^ent near him, to avoid ndsing any suspicion. The brother 
lingered on ; Mr. ?#icklel>/.s wife constantly urged^um to avow their marriage ; he 
peremptorily refused. Sht remained alone jn a dull country house ; .scci|m little or 
no company but riotous, drunken s]x>rtsmen. He lived in I/^ndon, .and clung to 
hia business.* Angry quarrels .and recriminations took place, and when they had . 
been mair,icd near^ seven years, and were within a few week%of the time when the 
brother’s death would liavc adjusted all, she eloped with n younger man, and left 


him.” 

Here he paused, hut Ralph did not stir, and t!)^ brothers signed to him to 
proceed. • 

"it wa.s then that T bec.ame acquainted with these circumstaitces froft his own 
lips. They were no i^ecrets then ; for the brother and others knew them : but th«y 
were communicated to me— not on this account, but l^ause I was wan^tilt He 
followed tile fugitives— some said to make money of lu^wifc's sh.arac, but 4 Axdieve, 
to take lome violent revenge, for that was as much nis character as the other— 
perhaps more. He didn't find them,^d she died not long af\pr. I don’t know 
whether he began to think he mfght like the child, or whether he wished to 
sure that it should never fall into its mother's handl ; but before went,^ 
entrusted roe with the charge of bringing it homo. And I did .so. ” 

He went on from this point iq a still more humble tone, and spol^in a very low 
voice ; pointfng to Ralph at he resumed. # • 

" He J)ad used me ilil^crueUy— I reminded him in what not long ago, when 1 
met him in tlie street— and I hated him. I brought the child hoqie to bis own 
house and lodged him in (he front garret. Neglect had nmde him ^ry sickly, and 
1 was otdiged to call in a doctor, who said he must be removed for change of air, or 
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he wotild die. I think th^t first put it in my head. I4lid it tlicn. • JfQ was gone 
six weeks, and when hc^ came back, I told him— with every circumstance well 
planned and proved^nobody could have suspected me— tftil the ^^ild was dead 
and buried. He might have been disappointed in some intention he had formed, 
or he might have had some natural affection, but he was grieved at tM, and I was 
confirmed in my design of opening u^ the secret one day, and making i^ means 
of getting money from him. I had l^rd, like most other men# of rorksl^J 
schools. 1 took the c|||ld to one kept by a man named Squeers, and left it the^^ 

I gave him the name of Smike. Year by year I paid twenty pounds a year for him* 

six years ; never breathing the secret all the time ; for I *had left his father's 
service after more hard usage, and quarrelled with him again. 1 was sent away from 
this country. I have been away nihrly eight years. Directly I came home again 
I travelled down into Yorkshire, and slftilking in the village of an evening time, 
made inquiries about the boys at the school, ai^ found that this ong. ^hom I had ^ 
placed there, had run away with a young man bearing the name of his own father. 

I sought his father out in London, and hinting at what I could tell him, tried for a 
little money to support life ; but he repidsed me with threats. I then fouiid^out his 
clerk, and,^going on from little to little, and showing him thatifthere were gwd ^ 
reasons for communicating with me, learnt what was going on ; and it was 
told him that the boy was no son of the man who claimed to be his father. All this 
time I had never seen the boy. At length I heard from tj^is same source that he 
was very ill, and where he was. I travelled down there, that I might recall myself, 
if possible? to his recollection and confirm my story. I came upon him unex- 
pectedly : but before I could speak he knew me— he had good cause to remember 
me, poor lad I — and I would hav% sworn* to him if I had met him in the Indies. I 
knew the pitilous face I had seen in the little child. After^a few days' indecision, I 
applied to the young gentlemap in whose care he was, and > found tliat he was 
dead. He knows how quickly nc recognised me again, kow often he had described 
me and nf^ leaving him at the school, and how he told him of a garret he recollected, 
which is the one I have spoken of, and in his father's house to thi^ay. This is 
my story. I demandjo be brought face to face with the schoolmaster, ^nd put to 
any possible proof of any part of it. and I will show that it’s t(% true, and that 1 
have this guilt upon my soul." 

Unhappy man I" said the brothers. **\Vhat reparation can you make for 
this?" • 

“ Nonas gentlemen, none ! I have none to make, and nothing to hope now. I 
am old in years, and older still in misei^ and care. This confession can bring 
nothii^g upon me but n^wittuffering and punishment ; but I make it, and will abide 
by it \^jtcver comes. I ^lave been made the instrument of workiifg out this 
dreadful retribution upon tlft head of a man who, in the hot pursuit qf his bad 
ends, has pcrsecu^ apd hunted down his own child to death. It must descend 
Upon meioo— 1 idiow iUmust fall— my reparation acomes too late ; and, neither in 

worla nor in the next, have hope again I " 

He bad bAdly spoken, , when the lamp, which stood upon the table close towh^e 
Rsfiph was seeded, and which was the only one the room, was thrown to the 
ground |ind left ^em in darkness. Tliere was some trifi^ elusion* in obtaining 
another light ; the interval was a mere nothing ; but whenl£a light appeared, 
Nickleby wasigone. 

The food fifethers and Tim Linkinwater occupied some time in discussing 
. Ittobawntjr of his return ; and, \then it became apparent thai would nol come. 
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back, they hesitated whether or no to send after him. At length, remembering 
how strangely and silently he had sat in one immovable position during the inter* 
view, and thii^ing he%ight possibly be ill, they determined, although it was nftw 
very late, to send to his house on soni% pretence. Finding an excuse in the presence 
of Brooker, whom they knew not how to dispose of, without consulting his wishes, 
they coi^luded to act upon this resolution b|rore going to bed. 


CHAPTER LXI. • 

WUKREIN NICHOLAS AND HIS SISTER FOulfelT THE GOOD OPINION OP ALL 
WORLDLY AND pfuDENT PEOPLE. 

On the next morning after Brooker's disclosure had been made, Nicholas returned 
home. The meeting between him and those whom he had left there, was not 
without strong emotion on both sides ; foifthey had been Ihfonncd by Ijis letters of 
, wlut had occuri%d : ajd, besides that his griefs were theirs, they mourned with him 
the deatli of one whose forlorn and helpless state had fii'st established a claim upon 
their compassion, and whose truth of heart and grateful earnest nature had, every 
day, endeared him to more and more. 

“ I am sure,” said Mrs. Nickleby, wiping her eyes, and sobbing bitterly, “ I have 
lost the best, the most zealous, and most attentive creature, that has ever been a 
companion to me in my life— putting you, my dear Nicholas, and Kate, and your 
poor papa, and that well-behaved nurse who ran tway w'ith the linen and the twelve 
small forks, •out of the guestion of course. Of all the tractable, equal-tempered, 
attached, and faithfdl beings that ever lived, I bcliene he was the most so. To look 
round upon the garden ndiv, that he took so much pride in, or to go intc^his room 
and sec it filled with so many of those little contrivances for our comfort that he 
was so fond 4^ making, and made so well, and so little thought he would leave un- 
finished— I can't bear it, I c.innot really. All ! This is a gn^at trial to me, a great 
trial. It will ])e a comfort to you, my dear Nichokis, to the end of your life, to 
recollect how kind and good you always were to him— so it will be to me, to think 
what excellent terms we were always upon, and hov^ fond he always was of me, 
poor fellow I It was very natural you should have beeri attached to him, my dear- 
very — and of course you were, and are Vigry much cut up by thii. I arft sure it’s 
only necessary to lo<^k at you and see how changed you are, to see iliat ; b»it 
nobody knows what my feelings are — nobody can — it's qttite impossible 1 

While Mrs. Nickleby, with the utmost sincerity, g^e vent to her sonows after 
her own peculiar fashion of considering herself foremost, she was not the only one 
who indulged such feelings. Kate, j^lthough well accustdmei] to forget herself 
when others were to be considered, could not repre|s her grief ; Madeline was 
scarcely less moved than she ; and poor, hearty, hones} little Miss L^Creevy, wlso 
had come upon one of her vi^ts while Nicholas was away, and had &ne notb^g, 
since the sad^news arrived, but console and dieer them alt, no soccer beheld him 
coming in aUhe door, th^ she sat herself down upon the stairs, «wid bursting into 
a ftood of tears, refused for a long time to be comforted. 

“ It hurts me so,” cried the poor body, **to see him come back 41one. I can't 
help thinking what he must have suffered himsdf. 1 wouldn’t minef so mu^^h, if he 
gave way a little more ; but he bears it so |xpi(uUy.” 
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“ Why, so I should,'* said Nicholas, "should T noti^ ^ • 

"Yes, yes,” replied the little woman, "and bless you foi^a good ereatitfel but 
tills docs seem at first to a simple soul like me— I know it’s wrong to*say so, and I 
shall be sorry for it presently— -this does seem such a poor reward for all you have 
done.” 

"Nay," said Nicholas gently, **4hat better reward could I have, 4^an the^ 
knowledge that his last days were pcacefcd and happy, and the rect^ection thaltf 
was his constant comi^nion, and was not prevented, as I might have beea by a 
luniflicd circumstances, from being beside him?" 

• " 'I'o be sure," sobbed Miss L|, Creevy ; "it’s very true, and I’m an ungrateful, 
impious, wicked little fool, I know.’^ 

With that, the good soul fell to crying afresh, and, endeavouring to recover 
herself, tried to laiigli. The laugh and ine cry meeting each other thus abruptly, 
Iiad a struggle for the mastery ; the result was, Huit it was a drawn btttte, and Miss < 
T>a f Tcevy went into hysterics. 

Waiting until they wcjj^ all tclcrably ^uict and composed again, Nichol^, who 
stood in n«ed of sonic rest after his long journey, retired to his^own r8om, and 
throwing himself, dressed as he was, upon the bed, fell into » sound sleep. When 
he awoke, he found Kate sitting by his bedside, who, seeing that he had opened his 
eyes, stooped down to kiss him. 

" I came to tell you how glad I am to see you home agaift" 

" But I •an’t tell you how glad I am to sec you, Kate.” 

" We have been wearying so, for your return," said Kate, " mamma and I, and— 
and Madeline." 

"You said in your last letter that she was (juitc well,” said Niclmlas, rather 
hastily, and colouring as he spoke, "Has nothing been %aid^ since f have been 
away, about any future arrangdhients that the brothers have in contemplation for 
her?" • 

"Oh, not a word,” replied Kate, "I can’t think of parting froi% her without 
sorrow ; and surely, Nicholas, j'Cfu don’t wish it I ” 

Nichokis coloured n|[ain, and, sitting down beside his sister oma little douch near 
the window, said : 

" No, Kate, no, I do not.* I might strive to disguise my real feelings from any- 
l>ody but you : but I will tcHyou that — ^briefly and plainly, Kate — that I love her.** 

Kate’s lyes briglitciied, and she was going to make some reply, when Nicholas 
laid Ills hand upon her arm, and went on:* 

•" Nobody must know*tl^ but you. She, last of all." • 

" Dear Nicholas 1" « 

" liust 8f all— never, thougli never is a long day. Sometimes, I try to think that 
the time may come wl\^n I may honestly tdl her this ; but it is so far off, in such 
distant perspective, so n]^ny years must elapse before it comes, and when it does 
cg\!e (if Srer), I shall be sd^inlike what I am now, and shall have so outlived my 
days of youtlPand romance—though not, I am sure, of love for lier— »that even X fed 
how visionary all such hopes must be, and try to crush them rudely, myself, anti 
have thejxiin rather than suffer time towitherMieni, and keep the disappoint-* 
nient in store. Ro, Kate I Since I have been absent, Jbhave had, in that poor 
fellow who is ^ne, perpetually before my eyes, another instance of the mSnillcent 
liberality of these noble brothers. As far as in me lies, I will djSserve it, land if I 
have wd^ered in my bounden duty to them before, I am now to dUh 

^grge it rigidly, and to put further delays and temptations beyoiiEil my readi/* i 
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^ « 

"Before say anothS word, dear Nicholas, ’’ said Kate, Uiniitig pale, "you 
must hear what I hav^ to tell you. 1 came on purpose, but 1 had not the courage. 
What you sa)^no\v, gives me new heart." She faltered, and burst into tears. 

There was that, in her manner, whftli prepared Nicholas for what was comings 
Kate tried to speak, but her tears prevented her. 

"Cove, you foolish girl," said NicholasI *' why, Kate, Kate, l)e a w6manl I 

Ink I know\hat you would tell me. I#Goncerns Mr. Frank, does it not? " 

* Kate sunk her head upon his shoulder, and sobbed out ‘^es." 

"And he has offered you his hand, perhaps, since 1 have been away," said 
Nicholas; "is that it? Yes. Well, well; it's not so difficult, you see, to tell Ae, 
after all. He offered you his hand ? " 

" Which I refused," said Kate. 

" Yes ; and why ? " 

*'I told%iA," she said, in a trAnbling voice, "all that I have since found you 
told mamma ; and while I could not conceal from him, and c.'innol from you that— 
that itfv^s a pang and a great trial, I did^o, hrmly, and begged him not to see me 
any more." ^ 

•That's my own l*avc Kate 1 " said Nicholas, pressing her to his breast. " I 
knew you would." 

" He tried to alter rny resolution," said Kate, "and declared that, be Iny decision 
what it might, he woufti not only inform his uncles of the step ho had taken, but 
would communicate it to you also, directly you returned. I am ufuiid,'*she added, 
her momentary composure forsaking her, " I am afraid I may not have said, strongly 
enough, how deeply I felt such disinterested lo^, and how earnestly I prayed for 
his future Ivippiness. If you do talk together, I should— I should like him to know 
that." . 

“And did you suppos^ Kate, when you liad rnado this saciificc to what you 
knew was right and honourable, that I should shrink from mine ? " sniff Nicholas, 
tenderly. • 

" Oh no I not if your position had been the same, but — 

" But it is the stnic," inieirupted Nicholas; “ Madeline is not the near relation 
of our benefactors, but she is closely bound to them by ties as dear ; and I was first 
entrusted with her history, specially because they repifsed unbounded confidence in 
me, and believed that 1 was as true .os steel. How bi^e would it lx: of me to take 
advantage of the circumstances which placed her here, or of ilic^light service I was 
happily able to render her, and to seeff to engage her affections ^hen the result 
must be, if I succeeded, that the brothers would be disappointed in tlieir^dailing 
wish of establishing her as their own child, and that kmusl seem to hopff to build 
my fortunes on their compassion for the young crcaiufe whom I had so meanly and 
unworthfty entrapped : turning her very gratitude and wargith of heart to my own 
purpose and account, and trading ii^er roisforiimes ! «I, tod, whose duty, and 
pride, and pleasure, Kate, it is, to have other clainn^pon me which 1 will 
forget : and who have the means of a comfortable and happy life alrAdy, and have 
fio right to look beyond it I I have determined to remove this weighyrom my niind. 
I doubt wHbiher I have not 3one wrong, even^now; and lo-^yH wiH without 
reserve equivocation, •disclose my real reasons to Mr. Cheeryble, and Implore 

him to take immediate measures for removing this young lady to thetshelter of some 
other roof." 

‘ " To-dny? so very soon I " ^ 

" 1 have thought of this, for weeks, and why should I postpone it ? If the siipe 

2 L 2 
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through which I have just passed, has taught me to reiilct, and has Awakened me 
to a more anxious and careful sense of duty, why should I wa^ until the impression 
haf cooled ? You would not dissuade me, Kate ; now would you ? " 

“You may grow rich, you know,” said Kale. 

“ 1 may grow rich I ” repeated Nicholas, with a mournful smile, *' ay, and I may 
grow old I But rich or poor, or old o4young, we shall ever be the same^o each 
other, and in that our comfort lies. Wh«t if we have but one home ?* It can^em^ 
be a solitary one to yoiAnd me. What if we were to remain so true to these first . 
impressions as to form no others? It is but one more link to the strong chain that 
bito us together. It seems bu^yesterday that we were playfellows, Kate, and it 
will seem but to-morrow when we ar| staid old people, looking back to these cares 
ns we look back, now, to those of our childish days : and recollecting with a melan- 
choly pleasure that the time was, when they could move us. Perhaps then, when 
we are quaint old folks and talk of the times \llien our step was lighter and our 
hair not gray, wc may be even thankful for the trials that so endeared us to each 
other, and turned our lives into that current, down which we shall have glj^ed so 
peacefully and c«ilmly. And having cau|ht some inkling of our story, tfie young 
people about us— as young as you and I are now, Kate-^may-^come to us^or 
sympathy, and pour distresses which ho|>e and inexperience could scarcely feel 
enough for, into the compassionate cars of the old bachelor brother and his maiden 
sister.” 

Kate smiled through her tears, as Nicholas drew this picture ; but they were not 
tears of sorrow, although they continued to fall when he had ceased to speak. 

“Am I not right, Kate?" he said, after a short silence. 

“Quite, quite, dear brother; ana I cannot tell you how happy I am,jthat I have 
acted as you would have had me.” , 

‘ * You don’t regret ? ” 

“ N — n-^no,” said Kale, timidly, tracing some pattcrn'upon the gi'ound with her 
little foot. “ 1 don't regret having done what was honourable and rigjit, of course; 
but I do regret that this should have ever happened— at least sometimes I regret it, 
and sometimes 1— I dSii't know what I say; I am but a weak gid, Nicholas, and it 
has agitated mo very much.” 

It is no vaunt to affirm that if Nicholas had had ten thousand pounds at the 
minute, he would, in his generous affection for the owner of the blushing cheek and 
downcast qye, hav% bestowed its utmost farthing, in perfect forgetfulness of himself, 
to secure her happiness. But all he coul# do was to comfort and console her by 
kiSd words ; and words thegwereof such love and kindness, and cheerful encourage- 
ment, tMt poor Kate threw ^'er arms about his neck and declared she would weep 
no more. * t 

“What man," thought Nicholas proudly, while on his way soon afterwards to 
the brothers’ housef; “ woyld not be sufficient rewarded for any sacrifice of fortune 
b^^e po&cssion of such a l^rt as Kate’s, which, but that hearts weigh light, and 
gold and silv4c heavy, is be)iSnd all praise I Frank has money and wants no more. 
Where would it buy him such a treasure as Kate? And yet, in unequal marriages^ 
the rich party ^ways supposed to make a great^acrifice. and the <tther to get a 
good bargmn I BUt I am thinking like a lover^ or like aqaass : which I simpose is 
pretty nearly tji^e same." • 

Checking tlfe^ights so little adapted to the business on which he was bound, by 
such sel^eproofs as this and many others no less sturdy, he proceeded on his way, 
presented himself before Tim LinkinWater, 
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** Ah 1 Mf. *Nickleby ! ” cried Tim. *' God bless you ! how d'ye do ? Well ? Say 
you're quite well andsnever better— do now." ^ 

''Quite," slid Nicholas, shaking: him by both hands. 

" Ah !" said Tim, "you look tire<f though, now I come to look at you. Hark I 
there he is ; d’ye hear him? That was Dick, the blackbird. He hasn't been him- 
self, sirtke y<j|i’ve been gone. He'd neYer%et on without you, now ; he lakes as 
iltiweUy to you as he docs to me." 

" Dick is a far less sagacious fellow than I supposed him, if he tliinks I am half 
so well worthy of his notice as you." replied Nicholas. 

" Why, I'll tell you what, sir," said Tim, standing in his favourite attitude 5nd 
pointing to the cage with the feather of his^n, "it's a very extraordinary thing 
about that bird, that the only people Jie ever lakes the smallest notice of, are 
Mr. Charles, Mr. Ned, and you, and me." 

Here Tim slopped and glanced linxiously at Nicholas ; then unexpectedly catch- 
ing his eye repeated, "And you and me, sir, and you and me." And then he 
glancqd^at Nicholas again, and, squee^g his hand, said, " 1 am n bad one at 
putting off any|[iing 1 am interested in. I didn't mean to ask you, Ibut I sliould 
lil» to hear a few j^rticulars about that poor boy. Did he mention Chccryblc • 
Brothers at all?" 

" Yes," said Nicholas, "many and many a time." 

“That was right o^him," returned Tim, wiping his eyes ; " that was very right 
of him." 

"And he mentioned your name a score of times," said Nicholas, "and often 
bade me carry back his love to Mr. Linkinwatei^" 

"No, n 9 , did he though?" rejoined Tim, sobbing outright. "Poor fellow, I 
wish we could hav«^ha6^ him buried in town. There isn't such a burying-ground in 
all London, as that little one on the other side of* the square —there are counting- 
houses all round it, and if you go in there on a line day, you can sec thf books and 
safes ihrouglt the open windows. And he sent his love to me, did he ? I didn't 
expect he would have thought of me. Poor fellow, poor fellow ! His love too I" 

Tim was so completely overcome by this little mark of recollection, that he was 
quite unequal to any more conversation at the moment. Nicholas therefore slipped 
quietly out, and went to brother Charles’s room. • 

If he had previously sustained his firmness and fortitude, it had been by an effort 
which had cost him no little pain ; but the warm welcome, themetirty manner, the 
homely unaffected commiseration, of tfib good old man, went to his heart, nnd^no 
inward struggle could prevent his showing it. 

"Come, come, my dear sir," said the benevolent merchant ; "we njiBt not be 
cast down ; no, no. We must learn to bear misforftine, and we must remember 
that there are many sources of consolation even in death. J^very day that this poor 
lad had lived, he must have Imen leiS and less qualified for the worlc^ and more 
and more unhappy in bis own deficiencies. It is as it is, my dear sir. #(p8, 
yes, yes, it's better as it is." * 

'• " I have thought of all tha^ sir," replied Nicholas, clearing his ||iroat. " I feel 
it, I assure ^ou," 

" Ye^ that's well,” replied Mr. Cheeryble, who, in the midst of all his comforting, 
was quite as much taken aback as honest old Tim ; " that's well^^ Where is my 
brother Ned ? Tim Linkinwater, sir, where is my brother Ned ? " • ^ 

"Gone out with Mr. Trimmers, about getting that unfortunate man into the 
hospital, and sending a ntvse to his children," said Tim. 4Ba 
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My brother Ned is a fine fellow— a great fellow I " exdaimed brothel Charjes as 
he ^ut the door and returned to Nicholas. •* He will be ovei^yed to see you, my 
dear sir. We have been speaking of you every day." * 

“To tell you the truth, sir, I am glad to lind you alone," said Nicholas, with 
some natural hesitation ; “for I am anxious to say something to you. Can you 

spare me a very few minutes ? " • 

“Surely, surely," reitqjied brother Charfts, looking at him with an aSxious 
tcnance. “Sa'y on, my dear sir, say on." 

“I scarcely know how, or where, to begin," said Nicholas. “ If ever one mortal 
had reason to be penetrated with Inve and reverence for another : with such attach- 
ment as would make the hardest ser#:e in his behalf a pleasure and delight : with 
such grateful recollections as must rouse tlv utmost zeal and fidelity of his nature ; 
those are tlie feelings which I should entertain for you, and do, from my heart and 
soul, believe me 1 " * * * 

“ I do believe you," replied the old gentleman, “ and I am happy in the belief." I 
have never doubted it ; I never shall. I sure I never shall." 

“Your teftng me that, so kindly," said Nicholas, “emboldens gie to proceed. 

• When you first took me into your confidence, and cU'Sj^atched the on those missiShs 
to Miss Tiray, T should have told you that I had seen her, long before ; tliai her 
beauty luid m idc an impression upon me which I could not efface ; and that I had 
fruitlessly endeavoured to trace her, and become acqiiaintea with her history. I 
did not tell ^’ou so, because I vainly thought I could conquer iny weaker feelings, 
and render every consideration subservient to iny duty to you.” 

“Mr. Nicklcby," said brotlior (iliarlcs, “you did not violate the confidence I 
placed in you, or take an unworthy arlvanlagc of it. I am s^ire you did «ot." 

“ I did not," said Nicliolas fir^ily. “Although I found that the necessity for self- 
command ^d restraint became every day more itnperious^and the difficulty greater, 

1 never, for one instant, spoke or looked but as 1 would have done had you been 
by. I never, for one moment, deserted my trust, nor have I to this inflant. But I 
find that constant assotiation and companionship with this sweet girl is fatal to my 
peace of mind, .and may prove destructive to the resolutions I niadc in the begin- 
ning and iqi to this time have faithfully kept. In short, sir, I cannot trust myself, 
and I implore and beseech ycfii to remove this young lady from under the charge of 
. my mother and sister withotft delay. I know that to anyone but myself— to you, 
who consitfcr the itVimcasu ruble distance l^tween me and this young lady, who is 
nc 4 v your ward and the object of your peculiar care — my loving her, even in thought, 
must apoear the height of»ra#hness and presumption. 1 kiiow it is so. But who 
can see nor as I have seen-^who can know \vhat her life has been— and not love 
her? I have no excuse but that ; and as I cannot fly from this temptation, and 
cannot repress thisjwsSon, with its object iranstantly before me, what can I do but 
prav and liesecch you to fenjove it, and to leave mi^to forget her ! " 

^Mr. NickJ^by," said thetold man, after a short silence, “you can do no more. 

I was wrong to expose a young man like you to this trial. I might have fore- 
seen what w^ld happen. Thank you, sir, th^ you. Madeline shall 
removed^’ % • ^ 

“If you would grant me one favour, dear sir, and siSfer her to remesiber me 

with esteem, .'4 never revealing to her this confession " 

“I \sill take care," said Mr. Cheerybte. “And now, is this all ydtt hav^l to 
tell me?" 

1” returned Nicholas, meeting his ^e, “it is not/'' 
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**I know.tke rest, ’ sai4Mr. Checrj^le, apparently very much relieved by thle 
prompt reply, ' ‘ When did it come to your knowledge ? " 

** When I ^eache(ftiome this morning." ^ 

“ You felt it your duty immediately to come to me, and tell me what your sister 
no doubt acquainted you with ?*’ 

**I ^id/' said Nicholas, ** though I ^uld have wished to have spoken to 
^^r. Frank Htst.*’ ^ ® 

rrank was with me last night,” replied the old gentl|ptan. “You have done 
well, Mr. Nickleby — very well, sir — and I thank you again.” 

Upon this head, Nicholas requested permission to add a few words. He ventured 
to hope that nothing he had said, would lead^to the estrangement of Kate and 
Madeline, who had formed an attachment fo^each other, any interruption of which 
would, he knew, be attended with great^ain to them, and, most of all, with remorse 
and pain to kini, as its unhappy ^tuse. When these things were all forgotten, he 
hoped that Frank and he might still be warm friends, and that no word or thought 
of his humble home, or of her who was w*cll contented to remain there and share 
his cjifet fortunes, would ever again eiisiurb the harmony between them. He 
T^ounted, as hearly^as he could, what had passed between himself Aid Kate that 
morning : speaking of her with such warmth of pride and .lifection, and dwelling* 
so cheerfully upon the confidence they had, of overcoming any selfish regrets and 
living contented anck happy in each other’s love, that few could have heartl Iiim 
unmoved. More moved himself than he had been yet, he expressed in a few hurried 
words— as e.xprcssivc, perhaps, as the most eloquent phrases— his devotion to the 
brothers, ajid his hope that he might live and die in their scriice. 

To all this, brother Cliarlcs listened in protound silence, and with his chair so 
turned frSm Nicholas-that his face could not be seen. He had not spoken either, 
in his accustomefl manner, but with a certain ^fiiffiicss and embarrassment very 
foreign to it. Nichola# feared he had offended him, He said, “ No— no — ho had 
done quite^ight,” but that was all, 

** P'rank IS a heedless, foolish fellow,” he said, after Nicholas had paused for some 
time ; *'a very Jicedless, foolish fellow. I will take car%that this is brought to a 
close without delay. Let us say no more upon the subject ; it's a very painful one 
to me. Come to me in half an hour, I have strange things to tell you, my dear sir, 
and your uncle has appointed this afternoon for yoifr wailing upon him with me." 

‘ ‘ Waiting upon him ! With you, sir I " cried Nitholas. 

“ Ay, with me,” replied the old ge^j|deman. ** Return to ra^ in halFan hour, and 
I'll tell you more.”, « 

Nicholas waited upon him at the time mentioned, ^nd then learnt all that had 
taken place on the previous day, and .all tffat was k^^own of the appoiatment Ralph 
had made with the brothers, which was for that night, and for the better und<,*r- 
standlng of which it will be requisit^o return and follow liis qwn footsteps from the 
hoqse of the twin brothers. •Therefore, wc leave NiphWas somewhatrfeassured by 
the restored kindness of their manner towards hiiH, and yet seij^ible that A* was 
different from what it had been (though he scarcely knew in what respect) : full of 
uneasineis, uncertainty, andidisquiet. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

ft 

RALPH MAKES ONE LAST APPOINTMENT— AND KEEPS IT. 

I 

Creeping from the house, and slinking ^ like a thief ; groping vriA his 
when first he got into thttstreet as if he were a blind man ; and looking often over . 
his shoulder while he hurried away, as though he were followed in imagination or 
realty by some one anxious to question or detain him ; Ralph Nickleby left the City 
behind him, and took the road to flis own home. 

The night was dark, and a cold winfl blew, driving the clouds, furiously and fast, 
before it. There was one black, gloomy^ass that seemed to follow him : not 
hurrying in the wild chase with the others, but lingpring sullenly behindj and gliding 
darkly and stealthily on. He often looked back at this, and more than once, 
stopped to let it pass over ; but, somehow, when he went forward again it was still 
behind him, (jpming mournfully and slowly%ip, like a shadowy funeral train.* 

He had to pass a poor, mean burial-ground— a dismal pla^e, rafted a few %t 
*above the level of the street, and parted from it by a low parapet-wall and an iron 
railing : a rank, unwholesome, rotten spot, where the very grass and weeds seemed, 
in their frowsy growth, to tell that they had sprung from pau]»rs' bodies, and had 
Struck their roots in the graves of men, sodden, while alive, in steaming courts and 
drunken hungry dens. And here, in truth, they lay, parted from the living by a 
little earth and a board or two — lay thick and close— corrupting in body as they had 
in mind— a dense and squalid crowt# Here they lay, cheek by jowl with life : no 
deeper down than the feet of the throng that passed there, .every day, and piled 
high as their throats. Here ’tha|r lay, a grisly fantily, all these dear departed 
brothers and^isters of the ruddy clergyman who did his taftc so speedily when they 
were hidden in the ground ! ^ 

As he passed here, Ralph called to mind that he had been one of a jury, long 
before, on the body of a«nan who had cut his throat ; and that he was buried in 
this place. He could not tell how he came to recollect it now, when he had so often 
passed and never thought abou| him, or how it was that lie felt an interest in the 
circumstance ; but he did both ; and stopping, and clasping the iron railings with 
,his hands, looked eagerly in, \^fendering which might be his grave. 

While he ^as thus engaged, there came towards him, with noise of shouts and 
singing, some fellows full of drink, followed by others, who wero remonstrating with 
them and ^rging them to go^iotie in quiet. They were in high good-humour: and 
one of them, a little weazcn„ hump-backed man, began to dance. He was a 
grotesque, fantastic figure, and the few bystanders laughed. Ralph himsdf was 
moved to mirth, and ecRoed the laugh of who stood near and who looked 
round to his face. When^tlvy had passed on, an^ he was left alone again, he 
resufAed his sp^ulation with aOiew kind of interest ; for he recollected that the last 
person who had .seen the suicide alive, had left him very merry, and remembered 
how strange he the other jurors had thought that, sat the time. ‘ « 

He could not fix vyon the spot among such a heap of gra^$s, but he conjured up 
a strong and vivid idea of the man himself, and how he looked, and what hit! led 
him to do it : atf^of which he recalled with ease. By dint of dwelling upon this 
theme, he carried the impression with him when he went away : as he remembered, 
when a child, to have had frequently before him the figure of some goblin he had 
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once seen cjinlked upon t^door. But Is he drew nearer and nearer home he forgot 
it again, and began to think how very dull and solitary the house would l^e inside. 

This fecliipg bccime so strong at last, that when he reached his own doot 
could hardly make up his mind to t^irn the key and op^ it. When he had done 
that, and gone into the passage, he felt as though to shut it again would be to shut 
out t^e \Korld. But he let it go, and it closed with a loud noise. There was no 
Ho^ very dreary, cold, and still it^as I 

oRlvering irom head to foot he maoe his way upstair^ into the room where he 
had been last disturbed. He had made a kind of compact with himself that he 
would not think of what had happened until he got home. He was at home now, 
and suffered himself to consider it. * * 

His owTi child— his own child I He never^oubted the tale ; he felt it was true ; 
knew it as well now as if he had been }irivy to it all along. His own child I And 
dead too* Oying beside Nichol.'^— loving him, and looking upon him as something 
like an angel 1 tliat was the worst. 

They had all turned from him and deserted him in his very first need. Even 
raonly^ould not buy them now ; cver^hing must come out, and everybody must 
k^ow all. H0re w.-^ the young lord dead, his companion abroad aid beyond his 
reach, ten thousand pounds gone at one blow, his plot with Oridc overset at the^ 
very moment of Iriumph, his aftcr-schemes discovered, himself in danger, the object 
of persecution and Nicholas's love, his own wretched boy ; everything crumbled 
and fallen upon him, and he beaten down beneath the ruins and gTOvclling in the 
dust. 

If he had known his child to be alive ; if no deceit had ever been pmetised, and 
he had grown up beneath his eye ; he miglit have been a careless, indifferent, 
rough, h&rsh father-Jike enough~he felt that ; btit the thought would come that 
he might have bein otherwise, .and that his son flight have been a comfort to him, 
and they two happy tOj|bther. He began to think now that his supposed death and 
his wife’s ffight had had some share in making him the morose, liara man he was. 
He seemed to remember a time when he was not quite so rough and obdiuate ; and 
almost thought ^hat he had first hated Nicholas because lie was young and gallant, 
and perhaps like the stripling who had brought dishonour and loss of fortune on his 
head. 

But one tender thought, or one of natural regrct,*in his whirlwind of passion and 
remorse, was as a drop of calm water in a stormy %naddencd sea. His hatred of, 
Nicholas had been fed upon his owr^defeat, nourished on hil interference with his 
schemes, fattened ypon his old defiance and success. There were re<a.sons for in^ 
crease ; it had grown and strengthened gradually, hjo^it’had attained a height which 
was sheer wild litnacy. That his, of all others, shoulft have been the hiwils to rescue 
his miserable child ; that he should have been his protector and faithful friend ; 
that he should have shown him tha^ love and tenderness, •whi^h, from the wretched 
moment of his birth he had liever known ; that he ijfioeld have tauglf him to hate 
his own parent and execrate his very name ; that h» should now know and all 
this, and triumph in the recollection, was gall and madness to tne usurer's heart. 
The dea^ boy’s love for Nicholas, and the attachment of Niclf>las to him, was 
insupportable agony^j^ The picture of his death-bed, with Nicholas eit his side, 
tending and supporting him, and he breathing out his thanks and expiring in his 
arms, when he would have had them mortal enemies and hatin^.each other to the 
last, drove him frantic. He gnashed his teetli and smote the air, |nd looking 
wildly round, with eyes which gleamed through the darkness, cried aloud : 
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“lam trampled down and ruined. The wr^ch told me t^ie. The nigh? has come. 
Is there no way to rob them of further triumph, and spurn their mercy and com* 
passjpn ? Is there no dev^ to help me ? " • ^ 

Swiftly there gliaed agA into his brain the figure he had raised that night. It 
seemed to lie before him/’ The head was covered now. So it was when he first 
saw it. The rigid, upturned, marble feet too, he remembered well. Tj^en came 
before him the pale and trembling relftives who had told 'their talg upAi the 
inquest — ^thc shrieks 'of ^men — the silent^dread of men — ^the constqmationi4Ra 
disquiet— the victory achieved by that heap of clay, which, with one motioxi of its 

hand, had let out the life and made this stir among them 

II? spoke no more ; but, after afsause, softly groped his way out of the room, 
and up the eohoing stairs— up to the Ihp— to the front garret — ^where he closed tlic 
door behind him, and remained. • 

It was a mere lumber-room now, but it yet contained an old dismantle tjedstead \ 
the one on which his son had slept ; for no other had ever been there. He avoided 
it hastily, and sat down as far from it as he could. 

The weakened glare of the lights in the sigeet below, shining through the VNifdow 
which had no ftind or curtain to intercept it, was enough to show the clmracter of the 
eroom, though not sufficient fully to reveal the various articles oflumber, old cordS 
trunks and broken furniture, which were scattered about. It had a shelving roof ; 
high in one part, and at another descending almost to the flqpr. It was towards 
the highest part that Ralph directed his eyes ; and upon it he kept them fixed 
steadily for sdhic minutes, when he rose, and dragging thither an old chest upon 
which he had been seated, mounted on it, and felt along the wall above his head 
with both hands. At length they to^hed a large iron hook, firmly driven into one 
of the beams. ^ • 

At that moment he was internipjf d by a loud knocking at the dtor below, After 
a little hesitation he opened the window, and demanded wImi it was. 

“ I want Nickleby," replied a voice. 

“ What with him ? " • 

“ That's not Mr. Nickjpby’s voice, surely?" was the rejoinder. 

It was not like it ; but it was Ralph who spoke, and so he said. 

The voice made answer that the twin brothers wished to know whether the man 
whom he had seen that night ^as to be detained ; and that, although it was now 
jmidnight, they had sent, in theit anxiety to do right. 

“ Yes,",cri«i RalpB, “ detain him till lo-myrow ; then let them bring him here 
— hii]U and my nephew—and come themselves, and be sure tha^I will be ready to 
receive them." ’ • ^ 

* ' At whaf bour? " asked the V)ice. • 

“At any hour," replied Ralpf! fiercely. “In the afternoon, tell them. At any 
hour— at any minute— allgimes will be alike to me." 

He listened to the man's* recreating footstep until* the sound had passed, and 
then.iazing up into the sky, niw, or thought he saw, the same black cloud that 
had seemed to follow him home, and winch now appeared to hover directly above 
the house. ^ ^ ’ 

“ I knowdts mean||}g now," he muttered, “and the restless nights, the dreamsi 
and why I have quailed of late — all pointed to this. Oh I 9 men by selling*theiF 
own souls could rampant for a term, for how short a term would 1 barter mine 
to-night I ^ 

The sound of a de^ bell came along the wind. One, 
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' •* Lie oxi»l*' cried the feitrer, ** witlfycur iron tongue 1 Ring merrily for births 

that make expectants writhe, and marriages that are made in hell, and toll ruefully 
for the deadiwhose^hocs are worn already ! Call men to prayers who are ^dly 
because not found out, and ring chigtes for the coming hf of evefy year that bnngs 
this cursed world nearer to its end. No bell or booji Ibr me I Throw me on a 
' duiig1^1,«nd let me rot there, to infect the air 1 " 

a t'ild look around, in which filnzy, hatred, and despair were horribly 
mingled, he shook his clenched hand at the sky above ^ni, which was still dark 
and threatening, and dosed the window. 


The rain and hail paltered against the glass ; the chimneys quaked and rocked ; 
the crazy casement rattled with the wind, as lh#ugh an impatient hand inside^cre 
striving to burst it open. But no hand was Ihere, and it opened no more. 


“ Ho\^s ftis ? " cried one. ‘^Thc gentlemen say they can't make anybody hear, 
and have been trying these two hours?" 

“^nd yet be came home last night," said another ; “for he spoke to somebody 
out orthat window upstairs." • 

•They wcre*a little knot of men, and, the window Ixilng mentioned, Went out in 
the road to look up at it. This occasioned their observing that the house was stilfc 
close Shut, as the housekeeper had said she had left it on the previous night, and 
led to a great many^uggestions : which terminated in two or three of the boldest 
getting round to the back and so entering by a window, while the otliers remained 
outside in impatient expectation. 

They looked into all the rooms below : opening the shutters as incy went, to 
admit tj^e fading light : and .still finding noHody, and everything quiet and in its 
place, doubted jrhether they should go farther. One man, however, remarking 
that they had not yet been into the garret, and that it was there he had been last 
seen, they agreed to IcAk there too, and went up softly ; for the mystery and silence 
made tlie^ timid. 

After they had stood for an instant on the landing, eyeing each other, he who 
had proposed dieir carrjirjg the search so far turned tlif handle of the door, aucl, 
pushing it open, looked through the chink, and fell back directly. 

“ It’s very odd," he whispered, “ he’s hiding behind the door. Look 1" 

They pressed forward to sec ; but one among ^hem, thnisling the others aside 
with a loud exclamation, drew a clasp-knife from^is pocket, and dashing into the 
room cut down the body. • 

He had torn awope from one of the old trunks, and hung Idmself on iron 
hook immediately below the trap-door in the c<#lii!fe-- in the very place to which 
the eyes of bis son, a lonely, desolate little creatt^l, had so often Igilb directed in 
childish terror, fourteen years before. 


CHAPTER LXni. 

• ♦ 

THg fiROTHEHS CII^ERVBLR MAKE VARIOUS DECLARATIONS FOReTHEMSELVES 
AND OTHERS, TIM LINKINWATER MAKES A DECLARATION FOR HIMSELF. 

Some weeks had passed, and the first shock of these events ha(f subsided. Madeline 
had been rmoved j Frank had been absent ; and Nicholas and Kate^iad begun to 
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try in good earnest to stifle their own regrA, and to li# for each other and for 
their mother — who, poor lady, could in no wise be reconciled to this dull and altered 
stat^of affairs— when there came one evening, per favour of Mr. Linkinwater, an 
invitation from the brothers to dinner on the^next day but one : comprehending, 
not only Mrs. Nickleby, Kate, and Nicholas, but little Miss La Creevy, who was 
most particularly mentioned. * ^ 

“ Now. my dears," said Mrs. Nickleby, *«^en they had rendered becoifling 
to the bidding, and Tim |^d taken his departure, “what does this mean?" 

“What CiO you mean, mother?" asked Nicholas, smiling. * 

“I say, my dear," rejoined that lady, with a face of unfathomable mystery, 
“ wlfiit does this invitation to dinneHmean — ^what is its intention and object ?" 

“ I conclude it means, that on such H day we arc to eat and drink in their house, 
and that its intent and object is to confer pl^isure upon us," £aid Nicholas. 

“And that's all you conclude it is, my dear ? ” • • • 

“ I have not yet arrived at anything deeper, mother." 

“Then I'll just tell you one thing," said Mrs. Nickleby, “you’ll find yourself a 
little surprised ; that’s all. You may depend upon it that this means soiffbming 
besides dinnerf' 

0 “Tea and supper, perhaps," suggested Nicholas. 

“ I wouldn't be absurd, my dear, if I were you," replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a lofty 
manner, “because it's not by any means becoming, and do«n't suit you at all. 
What I mean to say is, that the Mr. Chceryblcs don't ask us to dinner with all this 
ceremony for flothing. Never mind ; wail and see. You won't believe anything I 
say, of course. It's much better to wait ; a great deal better ; it's satisfactory to 
all parties, and there can be no disputing. All I. say is, remember what I say nowi 
and when I say I said so, don’t say I didn’t." ^ 

With this stipulation, Mrs. NicJ^leby, who was troubled nighf and day with a 
vision of a hot messenger tearing up to the door to anncAnce that Nicholas had 
been taken intlB partnership, quitted that branch of the subject, and entcj^d upon a 
new one. ' 

/‘It’s a very extraordii^ry thing," she said, “a most extraordin^y thing, that 
they should have invited Miss La Creevy. It quite astonishes me. Upon my word 
it does. Of course it's very pleasant that she should be invited, very pleasant, and 

1 have no doubt that she’ll con^ct herself extremely well ; she always does. It's 
very gratifying to think that w'o should have been the means of introducing her into 
such society, a«d I'm efUite glad of it —quite rcjgiccd— for she certainly is an exceed- 
ingly well-behaved and good-natured little person. I could wislj that some friend 
would mention to her how verf bfdly she has her cap trimmed, and what very pre- 
posterous those are ; but 8f course that's impossible, and if site likes to make 
a fright of herself, no doubt she 8as a perfect right to do so. We never see«our- 
selves— never do, and neves did— and I suppose^'e never shall." 

This moral Reflection reminding her of the necessity &f being peculiarly smart on 
the occ^ion, so as to counterbalance Miss La Creevy, and be herself an effectual 
set-oft and atonement, led Mrs. Nickleby into a consultation with her daughter 
relative to certain^ribands, gloves, and trimniings,^ vdiich, being a coinplicated 
question, anc^ one of mnimount importance, soon routed the nrevious one, and put 
it to flight. • 

The great day arriving, the good lady put herself under Kate's hands an hour or 
so after bre^fast, Snd, dressing by easy stages, completed her toilet in sufficient 
time to allow of her daughter's making hers, which ^va5 very simple and not very 
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long, tliou{^ SO satisfactory that she Ad ne\*er appeared more charming, or looked 
more lovely. MissI^Creevy, too, arrived with two bandboxes (whereof the bottoms 
fell out, as tjiey wei# handed from the coach) and something in .a newspaper, 
a gentleman had sat upon, coming down, andfwhich.was obliged to be ironed again 
before it was fit for service. At laH, everybody was dressed, including Nicholas, 
who had^ome homS to fetch them, and they went away in a coach sent by the 
brothCTs fo« the purpose ; Mrs. Nicklebjlwondering very much wha£ they would 
^^^or dinner, and cross-examining N&holas as to the ^tent of liis discoveries in 
the morning ; whether he had smelt anything cooking at all like turtle, and if not, 
what he had smelt ; and diversifying the conversation with reminiscences of dinners 
to which she had gone some twenty years ago, ibneerning which she pavticulaffsed, 
not only the dishes but the guests, in whom hir hearers did not feci a very absorbing 
interest, as not one of them had ever c|)^uced to hear their names before. 

The o 1 ^ b]|tlcr received them with profound respect and many smiles, and ushered 
them into the drawing-room, wh^re they were received by the brothers witli so inucli 
cordiality and kindness that Mrs. Nickleby was quite in a flutter, and had scarcely 
presdhtc of mind enough even to patr<^isc Miss Creevy. Kate was still more 
affected by tliu reception ; for, knowing that the brothers were acquainted witli all 
tffit had passed .between her and Frank, she felt her position a most delicate ani 
trying one, and was trembling on the arm of Nicholas when Mr. Charles took her 
in his, and led her ta another part of the room. 

** Have you seen Madeline, my dear,” he said, •* since she left your house ?" 

" No, sir I ” replied Kate. “ Not once.** 

“ And not heard from her, eh? Not heard from her ? '* 

** I have only had one letter," rejoined Kat^ gently. I thought she would not 
have forgotten me qmte so soon.** 

" Ah I" said th«ola man, patting her on the h^d, and .speaking as afTeclionately 
ns if slie had been his^avouritc child. ** Poor dear ! what do you think of this, 
brother Ned? Madeline has only written to her once— only once,^ed, and she 
didn’t thinf she would have forgotten her quite so soon, Ned." 

*' Oh ! sad, sad— very ‘^ad ! " said Ned. 

The brothers interchanged a gUincc, and looking at Kale for a little time without 
speaking, shook hands, and nodded as if they were congratulating each other on 
something very delightful. * 

“Well, well," said brother Charles, “go into ^at room, my dear— that door 
yonder— and see if there’s not a letty for you from her, I think tlitrc's ones upon 
the tabic. You needn’t hurry back, my love, if Uiere is, for we don't dine ju^t yet, 
and there’s plenty of time— plenty of time,” ^ • ' 

Kate retired as slie was directed. Brother Charl^, having followq^er graceful 
figure j^th his eyes, turned to Mrs. Nickleby and s;fid ; 

“We took the liberty of naming one hour before the »rea\, dinner-time, ma’am, 
because we had a little business to Speak alx)ut, whi^h«would occupy ^the interval. 
Ned, my dear fellow, will you mention what we agreed upon ? Mr. Nicklek^, sir, 
have the goodness to follow me." 

^ Without any further exp|^n£^ion, Mrs. Nickleby, Miss La C^vy, and brother 
Ned were left alone together, and Nicholas followed brother paries in^ his private 
roone; where, to his^eat astonishment, be encountered Frame, whom he supposed 
to be abroad. 

** Young men,’* said Mr. Cheeryble, “shake hands I ” 

“ I need no bidding to do that,'* said Nicholas, extending his. 
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*' Nor I,” rejoined Frank, as he clasped it heartily. ^ 

The old gentleman, thought that two handsomer or finer wung fellows could 
scarfcjy stand side by side than those on whom he looked witrl so miu:h pleasure. 
Suffering bis eyes to rest upon them, "for a sho||t time, in silence, he said, while he 
seated himself at his desk : ^ 

I wish to see you friends—close anS firm friends— and if I thought yoii^pther- 
wise, 1 should hesitate in what I am abouA%say. Frank, look here ! Nid^llUpi 
will yon come on the othtfr side? ” 

'I'he young men stepped up on either hand of brother Charles, who produced a 
pap^ froin.his desk and unfolded it. 

“This,'* he said, “is a copy of the will of Madeline’s maternal grandfather, 
bequeathing her thesum of twelve thoiSand pounds, payable either upon her coming 
of age or marrying. It would appear that ^is gentleman, angry with her (his only 
relation) because she would not put herself under l^s protection, and &:ta«li herself 
from the society of her father, in compliance with bis repeated overtures, made a 
will leaving this property (which was all he possessed) to a charitable institution, 
lie w’ould see;p to have repented this detontination, however, for three weelA aftcr- 
ward.s, and in the same month, he executed this. By some frau^, it v^as abstraewi 
fmmodialely after his decease, and the other — the only will found -^-was proved and 
administered. Friendly negotiations, which have only just now terminated, have 
been proceeding since this instrument camo into our hands, t^nd, as there is no 
doubt of its authenticity, and the witnesses have been discovered (after some trouble), 
the money has been refunded. Madeline has therefore obtained her right, and is, 
or will be, w’hcn cither of the contingencies which I have mentioned have arisen, 
mistress of this fortune. You understand me? ” * 

Frank replied in the affirmative. Nicholas, who could not trust himself to speak 
lest his voice should be heard to faHter, bowed his head. * 

“Now, Fr^ik,” said the old gentleman, “you were rile immediate means of 
recovering this deed. The fortune is but a .small one ; but w'e love Madeline ; and 
such as it is, we would rather see you allied to her with that, than to any other girl 
wc know who has three ti nes the money. Will you become a suitiir to her for her 
hand?" 

“No, sir. I interested mys^Jf in the recovery of that instrument, believing that 
her hand was already pledged to one who has a thousand limes the claims upon her 
gratitude, and, if I mistake nof,‘ upon her heart, that I or any other man can ever 
urge. Tn scemi I judged hastily." ^ 

“.\s you always do, sir," cried brother Charles, utterly for^tting his assumed 
dignity, “ as you always do^ ^Ilow dare you think, Frank, that we would have you 
marry for rnoicy, when youth, yeauty, and every amiable virtue anft excellence, were 
to be had for love? How dared you, Frank, go and make love to Mr. Nickleby’s 
sister without telling £is fitst what you meant tc^do, and letting us spealc for you ? " 

“ I hardly^dared to hope2--w" * 

“ ^u hardly ^red to hop^ Then so much the greater reason for having our 
assistance I Mr. Nickleby, sir, Frank, although he judged hastily, judged, for 
once, coiTCctly. i Madeline'’s heart w- occupied— give nve your hand, sir; ij is occu- 
pied by you. and worthily and naturally. This fortune is defined to be yours, but 
you have a greater fortune in her, sir, than you would have in money were iPforty 
times told. She chooses you, Mr, Nickleby. She chooses as we, her dearest friends, 
would havt her choose. Frank chooses as we would have him choose. He should 
have your sister's little hand,' sir» if she had refused it a score of times— Uy, he should, 
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. ftad lie shun I ^ You ad!fe nobly» not kno^vlng our sentiments, but noif you knour 
them, sir, you must^o as you are bid. What I You are ihe children of a worthy 
gentleman la The time was. sir, when my dear brother Ned and I were two ^or 
simple-hearted boys, wandering, aliiost barefoot, to seek our fottunes j are vm 
changed in anything but years and worldly ^circumstances since that time? No* 
God IprUd i Oh, Ned. Ned, Ned, what a happy day this is for you and me i I( 
nether had only lived to see i^nlw, Ned. how proud it would have made 
her dear heart at last 1 " • 

Thus apostrophised, brother Ned, who had entered with Mrs. Nickleby, and who 
had been before unobserved by the young men. darted forward, and hiirly hugged 
brother Charles in his anus. ^ 

“ Bring in my little Kate," said the latter, after a short silence. Bring her in, 
Ned. me see Kate, let me kiss he# I have a right to do so, now ; I was very 
near it wheirshc first came ; I hgve often been very near it. Ah I Did you find 
the letter, my bird? Did you find Madeline herself, w<iiting for you and expecting 
• you ? Did you find that she had not quite forgotten her friend and nurse and sweet 
comp^ion ? Wliy, this is almost the bist of all 1 " ^ 

Come, coAe," s|id Ned, " Frank will be jealous, and we shall have soii^ cutting 
of throats before dinner." * 

“Then let him take her away, Ned, let him take her .away. Madeline’s in the 
next room. Let alkthe lovers get out of the way, and talk among themselves, if 
they've anything to say. Turn 'em out, Ned, every one 1" ^ 

Brother Charles began the clearance by leading the blushing girl to the door, and 
dismissing her with a kiss. Frank was not very slow to follow, and Nicholas had 
disappe^d first of all. So there only remtined Mrs. Nickleby and Miss I.A 
Creevy* who were both sobbing heartily ; the two brothers ; and I'im Linkinwatcr, 
who now came in to shake hands with* everybody ; his round face all radiant and 
beaming with smiles. * • 

“ Wcll.tl'im Linkinwater, sir," said brother Charles, who was always spokes- 
man, “ now the young folks are happy, sir." 

“You didn’t«kcep ’em in susiit^nse as long as you sUld you would, though,” 

■ returned Tim, archly. “Why, Mr. Nickleby and Mr. Frank were to have been in 
your room for I don’t know how long ; and I don'% know what you wern't to have 
told them before you came out with the truth." 

“ Now, did you ever know such a villain as this, Red?" sakl the old gentleman, • 
“did you ever know such a villain asdfim Linkinwater? He accusing me of being 
impatient, and hevthe very man who has been weqjyipg us morning, nooiif and 
night, and torturing us for leave to go and tell '#14 what was in storc^before our 
plans were half complete, or we had arranged a single thing— a ireaclfbrous dog ! " 

“ Sb he is, broilier Charles," returned Ned, “Tim is a^treachcrous dog. Tim is 
not to be trusted. 'Fim is a^vild young fellow— ho wants gmvity and steadiness ; 
he must sow his wild oats, and then perhaps hc'lh become in time^ respectable 
member of society." ® • • 

» This being one of the standing jokes between the old fellows and ’Hm, they all 
three lauglied very heartily, «afid might have laughed much lorfer ; but that the 
brothers seeing that 1^. Nickleby was labouring to express dier feelings, and was 
really Verwhelmed by life happiness of the time, took her betw|en them, and led 
her from the room under pretence of having to consult her on sqpoe most important 
arrangements. # 

Now, Tim and Miss La Creevy had met very oftsn, and had always bc^ very 
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chatty and pleasant together— had always roen great fri<fAds— and consequently »t ^ 
was the most natural thing in the world that Tim, finding that sfie Still sobbed, 
slimed endeavour to console her. As Miss La Creevy sat onH large ojd-lashioned 
window-seat, where there was ample room ^pr two, it was also natural that Tim 
should sit down beside her ; and as to Tim's &ing unusually spruce and particular ' 
in his attire that day, why it was a hifih festival and a great occasion, anti) tl^t was 
the most natural thing of all. • ^ ^ ^ 

Tim sat down beside La Creevy, and, crossing one leg, over the othirTso . 
that his foot— he had very comely feet, and happened to be ^yearing the neatest 
shoes and black silk stockings possible— should come easily within the range of her 
eye? said in a soothing way ; • . 

“Don't cry!" ® 

“I must," rejoined Miss La Creevy. ^ 

“ No, don’t," said Tim. “ Please don’t ; pray, don't." • i 

“ I am so happy ! " sobbed the little woman. 

“ Then laugh,” said Tim, “ do laugh." 

What in the world Tim was doing with bis arm it is impossible to conjectiSr^ but 
he knocked his elbow against that part of the window which w^s quite on the otljgr 
• side of Miss Creevy ; and it is clear that it could have no business there. 

“ Do laugh," said Tim, “ or J’lkcry." 

“ Why should you cry ? " asked Miss La Creevy, smiling. ^ 

“Because I'm happy too," said Tim. “ Wc are both happy, and I should like 
to do as yoifdo." 

Surely there never was a man who fidgeted as Tim must have done then ; for he 
knocked the window again— almost in the samtj place — ^and Miss La Creevy said 
she was sure he'd break it. ■■ « * , 

“ I knew," said Tim, “ that yoibwould be. pleased with tliis scefte." 

“It was vM-y thoughtful and kind to remember nie," reflirned Miss La Creevy. 

“ Nothing could have delighted me half so much." 

Why on earth should Miss La Creevy and Tim Linkihwater have said all this in 
a whisper? It was no s^ret. And why should Tim Linkinwaterrhave looked so 
hard at Miss La Creevy, and why should Miss La Creevy have looked so hard at • 
the ground ? ^ 

“ It’s a pleasant thing," said Tim, “to people like us, who have passed all our 
.lives in the world alone, to sc(? young folks that we arc fond of, brought together 
with so man;p years ot happiness before them® 

■ “^h I" cried the little woman with all her heart, '* that it is‘!v!’ 

“ Althoq^h," pursued Tiin^'C although it makes one feel quite solitary and cast 
away— now don't it ? ^ ^ 

Miss La Creevy said she didn't know. And why should she say she didn't know ? 
Because she must ha\ie kifown whether it did o« not. 

“ It's almost enough to ntake us get married after sSl, isn't it?" said Tim. 

nonsens^jl " replied Mi£j La Creevy, laughing, “we are too old." 

“ Not a bit," said Tim, “ we are too old to be single— why shouldn't we both be e 
married, instead kI sitting through the long winter etejjings by our solitarjs firesides? 
Why shouldn’t we i^^ke one fireside of U, and many each cj^ier?" 

“Oh Mr. Linidnwater, you’re joking I" ' ' ' 

“No, no, Tmoi^t. I’m not indeed," said Tim. “I will, if you will. Do, my 
dear I " 4 

“ It would make people laugh so." 
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. “Let'eivtuwh,” ctietrinmitoai^“we hiiwgood tempmiknow, mil 
Jaiwh to6. Wb/r hearty laug^ we have haA since we have known each 

-^$0 we have,” cried Miss La Cree^— ^ving way a tittle, as Tim thought/^ 
f* It has been the happiest time in all my life^t least, away from the cotmting- 
house^nch Cheetyble Brothers," saht Tim. **Po, my dear I Now, say yon will." 
t no? we mustn't think of it," retufnil Miss La Creevy, *' What would the 

Itetners say? ‘ ^ 


**Why, God bless your souU" cried Tim, innocently, "you don't suppose I 
should think of a thing without thdr knowing it 1 Why, they left us hereon 

purpose." . , V 

"I can never look 'em in the face again 1 "Exclaimed Miss La Creevy, faintly. 

" Come I " said Tim, " let's be a con^ortable couple. We shall live in the old 
house h 0 re,^here I have been^or four-and-forty year; we shall go to the old 
■ church, where I've been every Sunday morning all through that time ; we shall have 
* allliw old friends about us — Dick, the archway, the pump, the flowerpots, and Mr. 
Franx'S children, and Mr. Nickleby's clgldren, that we shall seem like grandfather 
agd grandmotllbr too. Let's be a comfortable couple, and take care ii each other 1 
And if we should g» deaf, or lame, or blind, or bed-ridden, how glad we shall be« 
that we have somebody we are fond of, always to talk to and sit withl Let's be h 
comforta1:>le couple.^ Now do, my dear 1 '* 

Five minutes after this honest and straightforward speech, little Miss La Creevy 
and Tim were talking as pleasantly as if they had been married for a sSbte of years, 
and had never once quarrelled all the time ; and five minutes after that, when Miss 
La Creevy had bustled out to sec^ff her ey^ were red and put her hair to rights, 
Tim moved with a stiwcly step towards the dnrwing-room, exclaiming as he went, 
"There an't suclfl another woman in all London-^l know there an't I 
By this time, the apoplectic butler was nearly in fits, in consequence of the 
unheard-o^iostponement of dinner. Nicholas, who had been engage^in a manner 
in which every reader may Imagine for himself or herself, was hurrying downstairs 
in obedienoe to Jiis angry summons, when he encountetj|^j| new surprise. 

. On his way down, he overtook, in one of the passages, a. stranger genteelly 
dressed in black, who was also moving towards the dining-room. As he was rather 
lame, and walked slowly, Nicholas lingered behind, *and was following him step by 
step, Wondering who he was, when he suddenly tuned round and caught him by 
both hands. ^ 

" Newman Noggs t'* cried Nicholas Joyfully. 

" Ah I Newman, your own Newman, your own^IcPfatthful Newman I Mjfdear 
boy, my4w Nick, 1 give you joy, ^health, bappinesS, every blessing, can't bear 
it— it'a too much, my dear boy— it makes a child of me I " 

" Where have you been? " said Nicholas, " what have you been doing t How 
often Irnve I inquired for youf and l%en told that I sfioald hear beforeJ[ong 1 '* 

"1 know, I know r* returned Newman. "Th^ wantpd all the happi|^y to 
dome together. I've beeti helping 'em. 1, 1— look at me, Nick, ifek at me 1 
* * You would never let m do^at," said Nicholas, in n tonn of gentle reproach. 

" I didn't mind t w&s, then. I shouldn't have hac^he hear( to put on 
^ntlemaa's clothes. ¥hey would have reminded me of olc^imes and made me 
' miserable. 1 am another man now, Nick. My dear boy, I can't%peak*n-<ion't say 
anything to me-^on't think the worse of me for these tears— y^U'don't know what 
t^tCHlay; jfou can't, and nev(W will r • 
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They walked in to dinner, ai^^t down, ^ by $ki|, * • I 

Never was such a dinn^ as that, since the world began,, Tlim'e was the super- 
annuated bank clerk, Tim' Linkinwater's friend : and there*was th9 chubby old 
lady, Tbn LinkinwatCr's sister ; and ther% was so much attention from Tim 
Linkinwateris .sister to Miss La Cr^vy, and there were so many jokes from the 
superannuated bank clerk, and Tim Linkinwatcy* himself was in such tiptopippirits, 
and little Miss La Creevy was in such dco^iical state, that of themselvlithey^figh^ i 
have composed the plea^ntest party conceivable. Then, there was Mrs. N1<£‘(^y, 
80 grand and complacent ; Madeline and Kate, so blushing and beautiful ; Nicholas 
an^ Frank, so devoted and proud ; and all four so silently and tremblingly happy^ 
there was Newman so subdued yeliSo overjoyed, and there were the twin brothers 
so delighted and interchanging such^ool^, that the old servant stood transfixed 
behind his master’s chair, and felt his eye# grow dim as th^ wandered round the 
table, I ! ^ • 

Wheri the first novelty of the meeting had worn off, and they began tritly to feel 
how happy they were, the conversation became more general, and the harmony and- 
pleasure if p<jssible increased. The brotlrrs were in a perfect ecstasy ; addT their 
insisting on saluting the ladies, all round, before they would i^rmit^them to reliie, 
gave occasion to the superannuated bank clerk to say so many good things that he 
quite outshone himself, and Wi\s looked upon as a prodigy of humour. 

"Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby, taking her daughter aside, directly they 
got upstair^ " you don't really mean to tell me that this is actually true about Miss 
La Creevy and Mr. Linkinwater?" 

"Indeed it is, mamma." 

** Why, I never heard such a thi^g in ray life^" exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 

"Mr. Linkinwater is a most exfiellcnt creature," reasonofl Kale, "and, for his 
age, quite young still." t . • 

" For hh ^ge, my doar I " returned Mrs. Nickleby, "yes^ nobody says anything 
against him, c.xccpt that I think he is the weakest and most foolish manJJ ever knew. 
It’s her age 1 speak of. That he should have gone and’offered himself to a woman 
who must be— ah, half •^d again as I am— and that site shouVl have dared to 
accept him I It don’t signify, Kate I’m disgusted with her." 

Shaking her head, very empljatically indeed, Mrs. Nickleby swept a^vay ; and all 
the evening, in the midst of the merriment and enjoyment that ensued, and in which 
with that exception she free^ participated, conducted herself towards Miss La 
Creevy in a<itately distant manner, desired to mark her sense of the i»npro- 
pri^y of her conduct, and to signify her extrema and cutting dj^pprobation of the 
misdemeanour she had so*fi4;raptly committed. 


• ^ ^ * ^CHAPTER LXIV. 

AM OLD ACQUAe^TAffCE IS RECOGNISED UNDWl^lfLANCHOLY ClHCtJJISTANqES, 
• AIQ DQTHEBOYS HALL BREAKS UP FOR EVER. 

• o 

Kicholas was/one of those whose joy Is in^mplete unless it is shared by the 
friends of adverse and less fortunate days. Surrounded by every &sdnation of love 
ijlUd hope, nis warm heart yearned towards plain John Browdie. He remembered 
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. their first ihfieti)>g v^th AsmWe, and thdr second with a tear ; ihtw poor dmike pnoi 
again with the bundte on his shoulder trudging patiently by h)s side ; and hear^ the 
honest ITorklhirema^s rough words of encoumgem^m as he leh them on their rosul 
to London. • 

Madeline and he sat down, very many times, Jointly to produce a letter which 
shouldiaK^^aint John at full length of his altered fortunes, and assure him of his 
‘ fiilM^hip and gratitude. It so happentti, nowever, that tha letter could never be 
wrktSh, Although tliey applied themselves to if with iBo best intentions in tlie 
world, it chanced that they always fell to talking about something else, and when 
Nicholas tried it by himself, he found it impo^ble to write one half of whaAe 
wi-i^ed to say, or to pen anything, indeed, wl^ch on rc-perusal did not appear cold 
and unsatisfactory compared with what had in his mind. At last. Ater gohtg on 

thidfrom d3;vto day, and reproaching^imj?clf more and more, he resolved (the 
mdee readil^ as Madeline, strongly urged him) to make a hasty trip into York- 
shire, and present himself before Mr. and Mrs. Browdie without a word of 
•notice. 

Thli^it was that between seven and ei^t o’clock one evening, he Kate found 

tb^nselves in life Sargeen's Head booking-office, securing a {Race to Greta Bridge « 
by the next morning’s coach. Thc/ had to go westw.trd, to procure some little 
necessaries for his journey, and, as it was a fine night, they agreed to walk there, 
and ride Iiome. w 

The place they had just been irt, called up so many recollections, an# Kate had 
so many anecdotes of Madeline, and Nicholas so many anecdotes of Frank, and each 
was so Interested in what the othcr^aid, and both were so happy and confiding, 
and liad ^ much to talk about, that it was not^ntil they had plunged for a full 
half Jioui* into that lab^^-inth of streets which lies between Seven Dials and Soho, 
without emerging into any large thoroughfare, thlt Nicholas began to think it jUst 
possible they might hav^lost their way. • 

The poss#illty was soon converted into a certainty ; for, on looking about, and 
walking first to one end of the street and then to the other, jic could find no land- 
mark he could recognise, and was fain to turn back again in quest of some place at 
^•which he could seek a direction. 

It was a by-street, and there was nobody about, or4n the few wretched shops they 
passed. Making towards a faint gleam of light, whi^ streamed across the pave- 
ment from a cellar, Nicholas was about to descend two or three steps so gs to render 
^ himself visible to those below and mak^iis inquiry, when he was arrested by a loud 
noise of scolding in* woman's voice. • • * 

* ' Oh come away 1 ” said Kate, they are qiiarrelftg. You’ll be hurt^'* 

"Wait one instmit, Kate. Let us hear if there’s anything the matter," retunsed 
her brother. ** Hnsh 1" ^ 

"You nasty, idle, vicious, gg>od-fcir-nothing brute," died tHb woma^ stamping 
on the ground, "why don’t you turn the mangle ?” * 

" So I am, my life and soul I " replied a man’s voiw. "lam alwfl^s turning. ’ 1 
am perpetually turning, like a demd old horse in a demnition igill. Mv Ufa is dtie 
%cmd horrid grind 1" • • ^ 

"Then why don't yougo and 'list for a soldier?" retorted th^woman ; " you're 
welcom«fto.’’' s 

* ' For a soldier I " cried the man. " For a soldier I Would his and gladness 
see him in a coarse red coat with a little tail ? Would she hear of his beid|: slapped 
and beat by drummors demitebly? Would have him fire off teal guns^nd 

2 M 2 
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have his hair eat, and his wfaisken shaved, his eyes t^ftned rig1)|t iind left, and 
his (jousers pipeclayed?" _ 

''Dear NicWas,*,' whispered Kate, **you don’t know wlra that m It’s Mr. 
Mantalini, I am confident." 

**Do make sure! Peep at him ^ile I ask the way," said Nicholas, ‘*Come 
down a step or two— come ! " . ' * 

Drawing her after him, Nicholas crept dawn the steps and looked ifito a JT^ 
boarded cellar. There, Anidst clothes-^baskets and clothes, stiipped to his ^rt- 
sleeves, but wearing still an old patched pair of pantaloons of superlative make, a 
ond^ brilliant waistcoat, and moustache and whiskers as of yore, but lacking their 
lustrous dye— there, endeavouring to Jfollify the wrath of a buxom female — not the 
lawful Madaifle Mantalini, but the pr^rietress of the concern — and grinding mean- 
while as if for very life at the marble, who% creaking noise, mingled with her shrill 
tones, appeared almost to deafen him— there waBfthe graceful, eleganli fascinating, 
and once dashing Mantalini. ^ 

'‘Oh* you false traitor I" cried the lady, threatening personal violence on Mr. . 
Mantalini’s ftfce. • « a 

a " False. Oh dem 1^ Now my soul, my gentle, captivating, ^ewit^ing, and n^st 
demnebly enslaving chick-a-biddy, be calm," said Mr. Mantalini humbly, 

" I won’t 1" screamed the woman. " I'll tear your eyes out I" 

" Oh 1 What a demd savage lamb I" cried Mr. Mantalini. % 

/‘You'reciiever to be trusted," screamed the woman; "you were out all day 
yesterday, and gallivanting somewhere 1 know— you know you were? Isn’t it 
enough that I paflTv^ pound fourteen for y^u, and took you out of prison, and 
let you live here like a gentleman, ^ut must you go on like this : breaking my heart 
besides ? " o , 

" I will never break its heart, J'will be a good boy, and never ^lo so any more ; I 
will never b# naughty again ; I beg its little pardon," said^r. Mantalini, dropping 
the handle of the mangle, and folding his palms together. "It is ajj up with its 
handsome friend ! He has gone to the demnition bow-wows. It will have pity ? it 
will not .scratch and cla^, but pet and comfort ? Oh, demmit." o 
Very little affected, to judge from her action, by this tender appeal, the lady was< 
on the point of returning seme angiy reply, when Nicholas, raising his voice, ' 
asked his way to Piccadilly. ^ 

Mr. Mai^talini turned round, caught sight of Kate, and, without another word, 
lesmt at one bound into a bed which stood ^behind the door, and drew the counter- 
pane over his face, kicking gfieanwhile convulsively. • 

"Dero5i|Jtl" he cried, in ^Suffocating voice, "it’s little Niqklcbyl Shut the 
door, put out the candle, tuijDme up in the bedstead I Oh, denf! dem, dem I " 

The woman looked, ^rst at Nicholas, ^d then at Mr. Mantalini, as if uncertain 
on whom tg visit thffs exti;giordinary behavioun; but^r. Mantalini happening by ill 
lucl^|o thrust his nose from hnder the bedclothes in his anxiety to ascertain whether 
tlie risitors wUle gone, she siiddenly, and with a dexterity which could only have 
been acquired hs Ipng practice, fluiig a pretty heavy dothes-basket at him with so 
good an aim Mat he kicked more violently thaif^fore, though withcgit venturing' 
to make any efforf^o disengage his head, which was quit& extinguished. Thinking 
this a favouralfle opportunity for departing before any of the torrent of fter wrath 
discharged itlel!> upon him, Nicholas hurried Kate off, and left the unfortunate 
subject d? this unexpected recognition to explain his conduct as he best could. 

next morning he began his ioumey. It now cold, winter weather. 



r/rs Dowdies at itome^ ^ : Sis 

, foicRily KtrfU^ toUs ftind undw^^t dfcumstanee^ he had int' tnvdied 
iroa<)» and how many vicissitudes and changes he had since undergone. Hd Was 
alone inside the greyer part of the way^ and sometimes, when he had fallen a 
dQ,ze» and, rousing himself; looked of the window, mid recognised sc^ place 
which he well remembered as having passed, either on his journey down, or in the 
long gfalli ' back with poor Smike, he could tiardly believe but Uiat all which had 
4^6 happed had been a dream, ai^ Utat they were still plodding wearily on 
toOTds London, with the world befQre*them, ^ 

To render these recollections the more vivid, it came on to snow as night set in ; 
and, passing through Stamford and Grantham, and by the little alehouse where he 
had heard the story of the bold Baron of Grogkwig, everything looked as if h^iad 
seen it but yesterday, and not even a ftakf^^of the white crust on the roofs had 
melted away. Encouraging the train gf ideas which flocked upon him, he could 
almost pcrsdKde himself that he igit again outside the coach with Squeers and the 
boys ; that he heard their voiefs in the air ; and that he felt again, but with a 
• mingled sensation of pain and pleasure now, that old sinking of the heart and long- 
inghfter home. While he was yet yicldj^g himself up to these fancies he fell asleep, 
^d, dreaming of Madeline, forgot them. * 

He slept at the iihi at Greta Bridge on the night of his arrival, and, rising at 
very early hour next morning, walked to the market-town, and inquired for John 
Browdi£'s house. John lived in the outskirts, now he was a family man ; and, as 
everybody knew him, Nicholas had no difficulty in finding a boy who undertook to 
guide him to his residence. ^ t 

Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in his impatience not even stopping to 
admire the thriving look of cotta^ or garden^ither, Nicholas made his way to the 
kitchep*door, and knocked luUily with his stick. 

*" Halloa ! " erted a voice inside, “ waat be ihg matthcr noo ? Be the toon a-firc ? 
Ding, but thou mak'ce noise eneaf?’* 

With tjjesc words, John Browdie opened the door himself, and o|ibning his eyes 
to their utmost width, cried, as he clapped his hands together and burst into a 
hearty roar : ^ ^ 

“Ecod, it be the godfeytter, it be the godfeytherl Tilly, here be Mislhcr 
Nickleby. Gi' us thee bond, mun. Coom awa', coom awa'. In wi* 'un, doon 
beside the fire ; tak' a soop o' thot. Dinnot say S word till thoo'st droonk it a* I 
Oop wi' it, mun. Ding I but I'm reeght glod to sw thee.'* 

Adapting his action to his text, ;^hn dragged Nicholas iifto the liftchen, forccif 
him down upon ^hugc settle beside a blaring Are, poured out from an enormous 
bottle about a quarter of a pint of spirits, tl^uft it into his hand, opetfiid his 
mouth and tHiew back his head as a sign to *him to drink it ^tantly, and 
stood with a broad grin of welcome over^readhig his great red face, like a jolly 
giant. • 

** I might ha’ knowa’d,” Said Join, ** that hobo<^ but thou would ha’ coom wi* 
sike a knock as yon. Thot was the wa' thou knotted at scboolmcastncr's dpor, eh ? 
Ha, ha, ha I But I say— waa*t be a’ this aboot sSioolmeasthcr 
‘ ‘ You know it then ? " sai(LNicholas. , 

"They were talking abpot it, doon toon last neeght,” replied john, "but neane 
on 'em seemed quite un'erstan’ it lolke. " ^ 

" After various shiftings and delays,” said Nicholas, "he has-been sentenced to 
be transported for seven years, for being in the unlawful possejfkion of a stolen will; 
and, after that, he has to suffer the consequence of a conspiracy.” ^ 
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"Whew I” cried Jolm, "a conspiracy I ^oomat in ll!5 poodertplot wa'-- «h?. 
SOomat in the Guy Fatix line ? ” 

no, no, a cofispimcy connected with his school J 111 e^lain it ^eseiitly.** 
“ThoUs reeght ! said John. ** explain it arior breakfast, not noo, for thoti bices’t 
hoongry, and so am I ; and Tilly she mun* be at^the bottom o’ a’ explanations, for 
she says thot's the mutual confidence. Ha, ha, ha I Ecod, it’s a room th^ 

mutual confidence I " ^ * 

The entrance of Mrs. B»)wdie, with a smart cap on and very many apologies for 
their having been detected in the act of breakfasting in the kitchen, stopped John in 
his ^isciission of this grave subject, and hastened the breakfast : which“, being com- 
posed of vast mounds of toast, new-Rid eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire pie, and other 
cold siibstantlals (of which heavy relays were constantly appearing from another 
kitchen under the diiection of a very plump%ervaftt), was admirably ac^pted to the 
cold bleak morning, and received the utmost julitipe from all parses. At last, it 
came to a close ; and the fire which had been lighted in the best parlour having by 
this time burnt up, they adjourned thither, to hear what Nicholas had to tell, , 
Nicholas tolc^thcm all, and never was tltere a story which awakened so many 
emotions in the breasts of two eager listeners. At one time, hgnest ^ohn groanei 
ill sympathy, and at another roared with joy ; at one time he vowed to go up to 
I^ndon on purpose to get a sight of the Brothers Cheeryble ; and, at another, 
swore that Tim Linkinwater should receive such a ham by coacKi. and carriage-free, 
as mortal knife had never carved. When Nicholas began to describe Madeline, he 
sat with hisinouth wide open, nudging Mrs. Browdie from time to time, and 
exclaiming under his breath that she must be " rgi’ther 'a tidy s.art," and when he 
heard at last that his young friend hdd come do^^, purposely to communicate his 
good fortune, and to convey to him all those assurances of’fricndship wWch lie 
could not .state with sufficient warmth in writing— that the only oljjcct of his journey 
was to share 1^ happiness with them, and to tell them that ^hen he was married 
they must come up to see him, and that Madeline insisted on it as weJJ as he — 
John could hold out no longer, but after looking indignantly at his wife, and 
demanding to know whaP she was whimpering for, drew his coat-«leeve over his 
eyes, and blubbered outright. 

*'TeU'ee waa't though," said J^hn seriously, when a great deal had been said on 
both sides, *'to return to schoolmeasther. If this news aboot 'un has reached 
school to-day, the old^'ooman w^an't have a whole boan in her boddy, nor Fanny 
neither," • o 

' “ Cy? John ! ” cried Mrs. Qro^die. c 

**Ah ! ani^oh John agean," tjfjfiied the Vorkshiremari, **I dinjpt know What 
they lads miglltn't do. When it ^rst got aboot that schoolmeasther was in trouble, 
soom feythers and rooothers sent and took their young chaps awa'. If them is 
left, should know waa’tt coSm tiv'un, there’ll be «ike a ^volution and rebel 1 Ding 1 
But I think thsy'll a’ gang daft, and spill biuid like wather 1 " 

In fac^John Br^wdic's apprehdCftsions were so strong that he determined to ride 
over to the school without delay, and invited Nikolas to accompany him, which, 
however, he declicedr pleading that his furesence 'kt^ght perhaps ag^nwrate the 
bitterness ofc their ad w^^sity. p 

' ‘ Thot's true ! " ^aid John, I should n^et ha* thonght o* thot.” 

"I must return ^o^orrow," said NicholaSt I to dine with you to-day, 
and if Mrs, ^rowdie can give me a bed-r-^’* 

“ ^dj[” ctjed John, wish thou could’st sleep In fower beds at once. Ecod 
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.thou sheuld* ’em Bide titl I coont Back, on'jr bide till I coom badt, and 
ccgd we'll mak* a da^of it.** 

Giving his^ifc a hearty kis$, and Nicholas a no less hearty shake Of the hand^ 
John mounted his horse and rode off : leaving Mrs. Brcwdie to apply herself to 
hospitable Reparations, and his young fricn<^to stroll about the neighbourhood, 
and iwi#^ spots which were rendered familiar to him by many a miserable 

JoHh captered away^ and arriving at Dodteboys Hall, tl^ bis horse to a gate and 
made his way to the schoolroom door, ^hicb he found locked on the inside. A 


tremendous noise and riot arose from withiUi an^. applying his eye? to a convenitnt 
crevice in the wall, he did not remain long in ignorance of its meaning. 

The news of Mr. Squeers's downfall had reached Dotheboys; that was quite clear. 
To all appearance, it had very recently tfbome known to the young gentlemen ; for 
the rebeilibn had just broken out. • 


It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle mornings, and Mrs, Sqiiecrs had cnt4i^ 
school according to custoip with the large bowl and spoon, followed by Miss 
and Ae*amiable Wackford ; who, durin^is father's absence, had talen upon him 
suitfi minor brfSiche^ of the executive as kicking the pupils with his n.iiled boots, 
pulling the hair of some of the smaller boys, pinching the otliers in aggravating 
places, anjci rendering himself, in various similar w'ays, a great comfort and Imppincbs 
to his mother. Thcit entrance, whether by premeditation or a simultaneous impulse, 
was the signal of revolt. While one detachment rushed to the door an^ locked it, 
and another mounted on the desks and forms, the stoutest, and consequently the 
newe.st, boy seized the cane, and coj^fronting Mrs. Squeers with a stern cdimtcnance, 
snatched her cap and beaver-bonnet, put it oj his own head, armed himself with 
the jvooiilen spoom andtbade her, on pain of death, go down upon her knees, and 
lake a dose directly. Before that estimable lady dbukl recover herself, or offer the 
slightest retaliation, she^'as forced Into swkhecling ]K>sturc by a crowd«pf shouting 
tormentorsi^id compelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious mixture, rendered 
more than usually savouiy by the immersion in the bowl of Master Wackford's 
head, wliosc ducking was entrusted to anbthcr rebel, 'flic success of this first 
.'achievement prompled the malicious crowd, whose faces were clustered together in 
every variety of lank and half-starved ugliness, to tfurther acts of outrage. The 
loader was insisting upon Mrs. 55qucers repealing her dose, Ma.stcr Squeers w'as 
umlergoing another dip in the treacle, and a violent ^is.sault lirgi l«en commenced 
^ on. Miss Squeers, when John Browdie, bursting open the door with a vigorous kick, 
rushed to the rescue I'hc shouts, screams, groans, h^ots, and clapping of hands, 
suddenly ceased, ^nd a dead silence ensued. • ^ • 

*' Ye be noice Aaps," said John, looking steadily^nd. '* What’s "o do here, 
thou ytjong dogs?” 

•‘Squeers is in prison, and jre ar% going to run away r* cried a score of shrill 
' voices. “We won’t stop, we won't I " 

“Weelthen, dinnotstop," replied John, “who uiants tlicetost^p? Roddawa' 
loike men, but dinnot hurt the women.” 

“ Hurra]^ I ” cried the shrill more shrilly still. * ^ 

.“Hurrah?" rep^ted^Johp. *^<101, hurrah loike men Noo tfien, lock 
out Ifip— hip— hip— ourrahl" 

“Hurrah ! ” cried the voices. 

, “ Hurrah ! Agean.” said John. “ Looder stfll.” 

The boys obeyed. 




Hwtifth I” ^ 

^ Noo then," said John, *' let’s have yan more to end wi’, and the# coot off a$ 
quick as you loike. Tak’ a good breath A>o--Squeers be in jail<^the school's 


brokken oop-— it's a* ower^past aigl gane^think o' thot, and let it be a hearty 
’un! Hurrah!" • 

Such a cheer arose as the walle of R>theboys Hall had never echoed befoij||SMl 
were destined never to f^spond to again, ^^en the sound had died away, the * 


sdiool was empty ; and of the busy, noisy Crowd which had peopled it but five 
mkiutes before, not one remained. ^ ^ 

Very Well, Mr. Browdie ! " said||[iss Squeers, hot "and flushed from the recent 
encounter, but vixenish to the last ; '‘you’ve been and excited our boys to run 
away. Now see if we don't pay you out Rr that, sir 1 If my pa is unfortunate and 
trod down by heneifries, we're not going to be basely crowed and conquezhd over by 
you and Tilda." 

** Noa I " replied John bluntly, '* thou bean’t. Tak* thy oath o’ thot.^ |^ink 
.betthcr o’ usp Fanny. I tell 'ee both, thd^ I’m glod the old man has been caught 
;'^but at last— dom'd glod— but ye’ll sooffer encaf wi'out any Rowin' fra’ me, aiM I 
be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly the lass, so 1 tell 'ee flat. More than thot, I 


tell 'ee noo, that if thou need'st friends to help thee awa' from this plaqe— dinnot 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st*-thou’ll foind Tilly aifl I wi* a ihout o' old 
times aboql^ us, ready to lend thee a bond. And when 1 say thot, dinnot think 1 be 
ashcamed of. waa't I've deane, for I say ,agean. Hurrah 1 and dom the school- 
mcasiher— there I " 

His parting words concluded, jfohn Browdie strode heavily out, remqunted his 
nag, put him once more into a smart canter, and, carolling^'lustily forth some /rag- 
ments of an old song, to whiefl the horse's hoofs rang a merry accompaniment, 
sped back tp his pretty wife and to Nicholas. ^ 

For some days afterwards, the neighbouring country was overrun vrith boys, who, 
the report went, had been secretly furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not only 
with a hearty meal of Wad and meat, but with sundry shillings and sixpences to 
help them on their way. To this rumour John always returned a stout denial;, 
which he accompanied, howeerer, with a lurking grin, that rendered the suspicious 
doubtful, and fully confirmed all previous believers. 

There were a fe^ timid ySung children, who, miserable as they had been, and 
many as v^re the tears they had shed in t^e wretched school, still knew no others 
home, and had formed tfoL it a sort of attachment, which mf\de them weep when 
the boldgj* spirits fled, and c^pg to it as a refuge. Of thejse, some.were found crying 
under he4:» gnd in such frightened at the solitude. Ofie had a dead bird 
in a little cage ; he had wandered nearly twenty miles, and when his poor Ikvourite 
died, lost courage.mntf lay down beside him. Ai|pther was discovered in a yard 
hard th6 school, sleepiitgvwith a dogi who bit at those who came to removn him, 
aiCidMcked thfssleeping childHpale face. 

'Hiey were taken back, and some other stragglers were recovered, but by d^frees^ 
they^re claifliedl or lost again ; and. In time, Dotheboys Hed and 

last bilking upd}egan to be forgotten by tne neighb(||^rs, or to be only spoken ^ 
of as among ti||e things that had been. 



THE^^^QIE. SUMMED IT. 

CHAPTER LXY, 

CONCLtrSlO^* 

WHBN^ljp term of modniUig had expired, l^ad^^me gave her hand and fortune to 
Aj^holas ; and, on the «ai&e day ani^tihe same time. Kate became Mrs, 'Smek 
Chceryble. It was expected that Tim Unkinwater an^Miss Ia Creevy would have 
made a third couple on the oocaatonj but they declined, and two or three w^s 
afterwards went out together one morning before Ineakfast, and coming baclpWith 
mercy faces, were foimd to have been quiedj^arried that day. 

The money which Nicholas acquired in nglit of his wife he invested in tlie hrm of 
Cbeeryblc ^Brothers, in which TranMiad become a partner. Before many yenrs 
elapsed, the business began ^ be carried on in the names of *'Cheeryble and 
Nickleby,** so that Mrs. Nickleby's prophetic anticipations were realised at last. 

^IJe twin larothers retired. Wio needs to be told that M<y were happy? They 
were surrounded by happiness of thelf own creation, and lived bu^ to increase U. 
o Tim Linkmwaty condescended, after mudi entreaty and brow-beating, to accept 
a share in the house ; but he could never be prevailed upon to suffer the publkfk- 
tion o{ his name.as a partner, and always persisted in the punctual and regular dis- 
charge of his cleiicly duties. ,, 

He and his wife lived in the old house, and occupied the very byd-chamber ia 
which he had slept for four-and-forty years. As his wife grew ^cler, she became 
even a more cheerful ond light-parted little creature ; and it was a common saying 
amorig their friend§, that it war impossible i» say which looked tlie bappier—Tim 
gs he sat calmlv smiling in his elbow chair on one side of the fire, or his brisk little 
wife chatting lind laughing, Skd constantly^mstUng in and out of hers, on the 
other. . • ' ^ 

Dick,#lie blackbird, was removed from the counting-house ana promoted to a 
warm comer in the common sitting-room. Beneath his cage hung two miniatures 
of Mrs. Lmkinwater's execution ; one representing hersilf, and the other Tim ; and 
both smilmg very hard at all beholders. Tim’s head being powdered like a twelfth 
cake, and his spectacles copied with great igcety, strangers detected a dose 
resemblance to him at the first glance, and this leading them to suspect that the 
other must be his wife, and emboldening them^to say so without scruple, Miy. 
Unkinwater grew very proud of these achievements in timV and ^nsidered theoi 
among the mo^ successful likenesses she bad ever jKiintcd. Tim bad (|ie pro- 
foundcst faith in thenj, likewise ; for on this, at|0^aU other subjects, they held but 
one opinion ;^d if ever ihefe were a •'comfo^blc couple" in tie world, it was 
Mr. and Mrs. Linkinwater. - ^ * 

Kalph, having died intestate, gnd having no relations but those with whom he 
had lived in such enmity, ^hey would have become^n le^ course his heifSj But 
they could not bear the thought of growing ricipon money so acquired, ''udyfelt as 
though they could never hope to prosper with it. They made no claim to his 
virealth^ and the riches forpihich he had toiled all his days, ar^ burdened his soul 
with so many evil deeds, were swept at last into the coi&ys of the^^tate, and no 
xtt^was the better ot the happier for them. ^ 

Arthur Gride was tried for the unlawful possession of the wj|h avhidi he had dthcc 
procured to be stolen, or had dishonestly acquired and retained by mher means cut 
bad. By dint of an ingenious counsel, and a legal law, he escapfil : but only to 
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